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THE TWO PORTRAITS. 

TRAX8LATED TIIOM THE FRENCH. 

“Ej quelque lieu que soit cette figure adorable, 
quelque corps qui la porte, quelque main qui l’ait faite, 
elle aura tous vtrux de mon cocur. Oui, ma acule folie 
est de discerner la beauté; mon scule crime est d’y etre 
sensible. II n’y a ríen la dont je doivc rougir.”— 

( Pigmalion ) J. J. Rousseau. 

In the Rué Saint Lazare, at the comer of the Rué 
Larochefoucald, therc is a large, very fine-looking housc, 
with ita uppcr apartracnts so arranged, as to be admirably 
suited for the studio of a painter. It was at tho gate of 
this very housc that toward the middle of March in the 
past ycar, an elegant carriage was observed to draw up. 
The carriage door opened, and a young lady instantly 
descended from it. You could tcll by the first glance 
that she was in sccond mouming. Her robe was of 
pcarlish grey, and over it she wore a satin pelisse of the 
same color, bordered with chinchilla. Therc was, too, 
a black vcil over her chapean de &oie blanchc . In short, 
her dress displnved her wealth and her taste. Before 
quitting her carriage she had sent her footman to enquire 
if the painter M. Alfred Louval was at home, and if so 
to announce her. She was told that he was in his studio, 
at the top of the house. She proccedod thither, and as 
the Countess de Lucy was not much accustomed to this 
specios of exercise, she mounted slowly, eithcr to takc 
breath, or to rcflect upon the coursc that she should 
adopt The lady was twenty-four years of age, she had 
a largo fortune in her own right, and she was the widow 
of a Ministre Plenipotentiare. 

Wbilc she was deliberating, she encountered the artist 
upon the stairs. He had descended to meet her, and 
stuttered out excuses that his profession compelled him 
to seek the best light Surprised at this mecting, and 
8till more surprised when she beheld the fcatures of the 
gentleman, the Countess do Lucy remained perfcctly 
silent, and mechanically followed the young gentleman, 
who secmed to be still more surprised, and cven still 
more agitated, than the lady. 

It is not, howevcr, for any considerable length of time, 
that a woraan can be deprived of her prcscncc of mind, 
and thus it happencd that no sooncr was the Countess 
in the sitting-room of the artist, than she recovered her 
self-possession, and thus cxplained the object of her 
visit. 

“ The motive, sir,” she said, “ that has induced me 
to visit you is one that would very probably induce 
man^pther women to kcep away from you. I have 
seen your works at the exhibition. You are, I perceive, 
the pupil of M. Ingres, and you tread in the footsteps of 
your master. I have seen your portraits of the Duchess 
do O-s, and the Countess N , botli of-whom 


I know very well, and I was able to remark in their likc- 
nesses, cven tho minutest defeets of the origináis.” 

“ I do not know, Madam, whether I am to interpret 
your words into an epigram or an culogium.” 

“ Do not takc me, sir, as saying any thing elao but 
what I think. In my eyes, a perfect resemblance con- 
stitutes the first merit of a portrait. You smile, nnd 
perhaps it is a heresy in the Catholic creed of painting. 
But then remember, that I speak as a woman, and do 
not prctcnd to judge as an artist. In fine, I am parti- 
cularly glad to scc my own features copied without any 
flattery, and with—all their imperfections.” 

“ Imperfcctions! Madam I shall find it very diflicult 
to discover them.” 

“A trucc to compliments, sir; tell me, will your 
numerous occupations ailow you to give me a few 
sittings V 9 

Louval replied that he was completcly at the scrvicc 
of the Countess do Lucy; and that he would scc her at 
her hotel any day she should choose to ñame. She 
then expressed a desire to sce some of his picturcs that 
liad not becn yet exhibited; and that she observed had 
all their can vas backs tumed to the spcctator. He 
turned the surfaco of them all but onc. She praised all 
that she did see—and what dclicious flattery was this 
for their author! At length she observed that there 
was the one not tumed. She asked why it w as not, 
and he secmed to be greatly embarrassed by the question. 

“ Is it,” said she, “ such a picture as that a lady ought 
not to look at it ?” 

“ Not at aU.” 

u Why, then, have you it so carefully conccalcd V’ 

“ ít is a m°re study—a study that I made for myself 
—for myself alone.” 

“ That is to say, that no one else is worthy of looking 
at it” 

“ Ah! Madam do not think me guilty of such vanity.” 

During this short dialogue her servant, thinking it 
would gratify his mistress to see the picture, tumed it 
round; but on sceing it, the Countess shrieked with 
amazement, and then in an angry tone Bhe said to the 
painter— 

“ Tell me, sir, how come you to be the possessor of 
that portrait—a portrait of me, for which I never sat 1” 

“It is not your portrait,” replied Louval, greatly 
agitated. 

“ You blush, sir. For pity sake tell me—cxplain to 
me—how or by what means it is you have caught my 
resemblance so cxactly—you, that I believe, have never, 
until now, in all your Ufe, seen me.” 

“ It is perfcctly truc, Madam, that until this day, I 
never had the honor of knowing you.” 

“ Ccasc, I pray you, this dissimulation. It does not 
very well bccomc a man of honor, and, I trust, a gen¬ 
tleman.” 
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“ I havc said, and I still tell yon thc truth. It is not 
at all a portrait. It is thc study oí a Madonna, that I 
have made afler a picture of the Italian school.” 

44 But the costume is módem.” 

44 It is puré invention.” 

There appeared to be such pcrfect candor in the 
manner of Louval, that the Countess began to think 
she had wronged him when «he thought of asking, 
where the original of hia study was to be found. 

44 In París itself,” answercd Louval. 44 It is in the 
museum of M. Aguado; and you can yourself ascertain 
the truth of my asscrtion.” 

The young portrait painter then assured the lady, that 
this museum, now one of the finest in the worid, was 
opcn to the public evcry Wednesday and Friday, and 
that as she had expresscd a doubt of his asscrtion, he 
would be happy in waiting on her next day, in ordcr 
that he might see, that with her own eyes she could be 
convinced of the truth of his assertion. Now, there 
would be some rashness in afíirming that this pretcxt 
for paying a visit, appeared to the Countess a very 
plausible one, but this it is suíncient to know, that the 
offer of M. Louval was not rcjected. She sccmcd ill at 
case, and soon left the artist’s studio followed by her 
servant. Upon her return to her hotel she directed the 
strictcst inquines to be made as to the conduct, moráis, 
manners, and family of Louval, and the result was that 
she learned he was a young man universally rcspected, 
that he was admitted into the best society in París, tlmt 
his family wcre rcspcctablc, and many of its rnembers 
had acquired a high ñame in difíerent professions. Why 
did the Countess makc these inquirios ? Was it hecause 
she had promised to go to a museum in company with 
an artist ? 

Then, on the other hand, Louval was so taken up 
with the visit that he had just receivcd, and particularly 
with his appointment for the next day, that he left his 
studio in haste, and iramcdiately set on foot inquiries* 
respecting the Countess de Lucy. He learned that she 
was thc daughter of an oíd general of the Emporor’s 
—that she was now more than a ycar left a widow, 
by tho Count de Lucy, who had died in a forcign 
country, where he fillcd a high dipiomatic ofíicc—that 
the Countess had passed the entire time of her moum- 
ing in rctirement. These faets explained to thc young 
painter why he had never seen the Countess de Lucy ; 
but there wcre a great many other faets that he did 
not know, and that he was dcstincd to be acquainted 
with. 

Wc might dilate, if we chosc, upon the visit paid by 
thc Countess and the painter to the Museum of M. 
Aguado. It is sufticient to say that thero thc Countess 
saw thc Madonna of Andrea del Sartc; she saw enough 
of resemblancc in fcatures to herself, to prove that thc 
artist had bcen telling her truth. Afler somc interviews 


she told him, that she desired a proof of his skill in 
making ancient saints look like persons now living, and 
to his astonishment she showed him the portrait of a 
Spanish monk, in an attitude of the most fervent prayer, 
and the Spanish saint he at once saw had some resem¬ 
blancc to himsclf. 

44 Draw for me,” said she, 44 from this, your own 
likeness; and if succcss crown your eflorts, then I will 
l>e convinced, that you have not invented a fable for 
the purpose of justifying, in my eyes, your illegitímate 
possession of my portrait.” 

44 1 submit myself to your will, Madam,” replied M. 
Louval,— 44 and may my obediencc be to me as if it were 
inspiration.” 

When the work was finished, it obtained the appro- 
bation, without the slightest reserve, of the Countess de 
Lucy. 44 He may know his own face thoroughly well,” 
said the Countess, 44 from having so often looked at it— 
but how could he have divined mine. There is certainly 
predcstination in it.” And this suggestion made the 
Countess think a great dcal. As to Louval he did not 
know how lo speak or to be silent. In his perplexity, 
he retained a declaration that was on his lips, and to 
takc him from his embarrassments, he eagerly pressed 
upon the lady permission to commenee her portrait. 
But, notwithstanding, she declined doing so for a fort- 
night to come. 

During that interval lovc was making rapid progress 
in the heart of Louval, and thc Countess felt that the 
artist was not indifterent to her. Such were their 
mutual feelings when the lady’s portrait was begun— 
but never yet w'as painter slower in his work. He had 
always something to altor—something to amend—some- 
thing to change—and, at length, thc Countess soracwhat 
maliciously said to him— 

44 You are going on verv well; but still you do not 
surpass—perhaps you do not equal, that study picture 
of yours, which you began and finished as if it were at 
a glance.” 

44 1 agrcc with you, Madam. The work that I then 
regarded as the mere production of chance, I ara now 
disposed to attribute to dcstiny. Know, then, that when 
I first saw the Madonna of Andrea del Sarte, I was 
seized with an involuntary trembling, and 1 cried out— 

4 Here is thc very type of the female who is to decide 
my fatc,’ and never did I enjoy repose but until my 
hand had traced, after the same manner, that delicious 
head, the portrait that you considered as yours. A new 
Pygmalion, I became enchanted with my own work— 
and, like him, I have, too, seen it animated with the 
breath of lifc, when you appeared before me. Bj| this 
thought disturba my rcason—pardon, Madam, pardon 
an unhappy-” 

44 1 excuse you, and I thoroughly comprehend you,” 
replied the Countess with emotion. “All is now 
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explained—and I do not ace ¡n ¡t any thing more 
strange than that which has happened to myself.” 

44 What do you mean, Madam ?” 

4, It is, really, a most cxtraordinary coincidcncc.” 

44 8peak—I boscech of you to apeale.” 

44 Well, then—a* to that Spanish painting, from which 
you have made your own portrait—” 

44 Go on.” 

44 My father brought it from Andalusia, where he had 
been a long time with tho army, and it wa8 placed in 
the chamber where I wa a born. As I grew up, it 
attracted my observation; and it was before that head, 
so animated as it seema, with a lively faith, that my 
parents made me «ay my pmyers every day. Little by 
little I took pleasure in gazing upon it; and at a later 
period, in my girlish illusions, I accustomed myself to 
think that Heaven would send me a husband whosc face 
would be like to that in the picturc.” 

“Well?” 

44 Alas! I was very much deceived. The man to 
whom my hand was given had neither the youth, ñor 
the features of the holy monk, under whose patronage I 
had, in sonríe manner, placed myself. My father, finding 
that his death was npproaching, and having but a small 
pntrimony to leavc me, wished, before he died, to see 
me married. I was just eighteen when he proposed to 
unite me to his best friend, who was a man of high 
rank, and had an annual income of a hundred thousand 
franca. Ought I—could I refuse 7 I obeycd—I acccpted 
the husband, as if he were my second father, and soon 
the only one. For six years w T e lived together, and his 
aífection to me was paternal. Even in his last moments, 
it did not abandon him. ‘Amelia/ said he to me, 4 you 
made a great sacrifico when you espoused a man who 
was more than twice vour age—whose youth had long 
departed from him, and whose constitution was broken 
down by the cares and anxicties inseparable from a 
political life. By your angelic sweetness, you spread a 
charm over a most ill-assortcd unión. Pemiit me, then, 
to give you a proof of my gratitude. I leave to you the 
entire disposition of my fortune, and I also engage you 
to divide it with a husband worthy of your choicc. You 
are still young—you can still be happy, and you requirc 
a protector. When, then, the time of your mouming is 
passed, follow my advice—my last advice, and never 
forget your oíd friend.’ ” 

Louval tbrew himself on his knees before the Countcss, 
who told him that was not the precise moment for ful- 
filling the wishes of her husband. 

44 Ah !” he exclaimed, 44 it is not for a poor artist that 
soch bliss is reeerved.” 

44 Do not so expresa yourself, Louval,” shc replied, 
44 for great talents are on a level with the very highest 
position in society.” 

In a few weeks aflerward 44 the Spanish Monk,” and 


44 the ltalian Madonna” might be seen together in the 
collection of M. Aguado, where they still reraain. As 
to those who so strongly rcsemblcd them, they were 
about the same time married, and never sincc have they 
wished to be separated from each other. 
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THE TWO 8ISTERS; 

OR, DOMESTIC DUTIES. 

BT C. F. HALL. 

Not more than five miles from the city of Philadel- 
phia, on the banks of the Schuylkill, stands a princely 
mansión; and the travcller, as he approachcs it, is imme- 
diately struck with th<> regularity and beauty of its 
outward appearance, and the taste that has becn dis- 
played by some fair hand, in the admirable arrangement 
of the flowcrs and various kinds of shrubbcry, with 
which the space in .ront is ornamented. 

It was one of thosc delicious momings with which 
we are often blessed in early spring, that I was induced 
to takc a walk along the bank of the Schuylkill. As I 
strolled onward,.I was lured to procccd by the continucd 
variety that presented it-sclf to my view. At one side 
was Fairriiount, the n\. i laving its base—on the other 
side were the weoded slopes that skirt the western bank 
of the stream. One moment my attention would be 
drawo to some sail that moved majestically on the still 
water#: the next it would be callcd to the wood, where 
the many harbingers of spring were warbling their 
melodious notes. With such incentives I was led along, 
until I found myself in sight of the mansión that I have 
liad occasion to mention. My curiosity became excited 
and I resolved to procccd. A few minutes walk brought 
rae in front of the house, when my attention was drawn 
to a voicc which I knew to be that of a lady singing. 
Tiooking up, I saw a face so lovely, that, for a moment, 
I almost believed myself dreaming. The fcatures were 
nearly hid from view, by the rich auburn hair which 
hung in graceful ringlets, and nearly covered her neck 
of snowy whitcncss. Her cheek was slightly tinged 
with a róscate hue, whilc her rich, dark eye did not 
diminish her beauty. I saw, by a small watering pot 
which shc held in her hand, that she was watering the 
planta. When she looked up, the second time, her eye 
caught mine. As soon as shc saw that I was observing 
her she silenced her voice, and continucd her occupation. 
At this instant a gentleman, whom I took to be her 
parent, approached; and imagine my surprise when I 
rccognised in him an oíd fricnd, who had been exten- 
sivcly engaged in mercantilc pursuits, and had now 
retired from the busy scenes of life to enjoy himsclf in 
the bosom of his family. I shall introduce him to my 
rcaders under the assuraed ñame of Richanlson. After 
the usual salutations, and an introduction to his daughter 
—for my conjecture had becn right—I entered into con- 
versation with him. A half hour was agrceably spent, 
when I took my Icave, highly gratified with my visit. 
I soon bccamc, as it were, a constant visiter at his 
house. The family consisted of himself, wife, and two 
daughtcrs, Mary and Julia; and at the time of my story 


they were at that age when woman’s charras appear 
most brilliant. My rcaders have Icarned ere this that 
one was handsome; the other, if possible, cxceeded her 
sister in point of beauty, but the qualities that were 
possessed by Julia, although she was not as handsome 
as Mary, made her seem more brilliant in the society in 
which they were both known. Being the children of 
wealthy parents, we should suppose, at least, that the 
mother would not choose to teach them domestic duties. 
Not so. This'important female knowledge, she endea- 
vored to instill into them. In the case of Julia she 
succecded, but in that of Mary she failed. The delight 
of the latter was in popular music, in dancing, and in 
olí the lighter and more ephemeral accomplishments. 
Julia, on the contrary, early became aequainted with 
those household duties which tend, more than all the 
fashionable accomplishments of the day, to edúcate 
woman for the province of a wife and mother. In vain 
the mother argued to Mary that riches sometimos takc 
wings and fly away! Mary always rcplied, “ I shall 
not leam, for I shall never marry a man, unlcss he is 
able to support me, and support me too without work, 
and what use is there in making a domestic of myself, 
when there are always plenty to be had. What! de- 
scend to the kitchen.” 

A few years passed, and suitors had oíTercd and sued 
often the hand of each of the sisters, and had as often 
been rejected; until a person was introduced to Mary as 
Mr. Augustus Hamilton, a man possessed of considerable 
beauty, no small amount of information, extravagantly 
fond of every kind of amusement, and withal possessed 
of a fortune—in fact he was what the world generally 
term a gentleman, and such a person as Mary had long 
been endeavoring to become aequainted with. After a 
courtship of about two years, he led to the altar the 
lovely Mary Richardson. All remarked what a happy 
couple they were, and how wcll matched, for both were 
handsome, both possessed of wcaith. In a month they 
were scttled in a splcndid mansión on Chesnut Street, 
and as the views of Mrs. Hamilton were what is called 
aristocratic, every thing must be in kccping with the 
house in which they lived, and also with the society in 
which they moved. The house was accordingly für- 
nished in magniñeent style ; and large parties followed 
each other in quick succession. Mr. Hamilton, although 
possessed of ampie means for their present enjoyment, 
was in a mercantile business, and subject, therefore, to 
all the ñuctuations of commercc. He was liltlc awarc 
that the cloud of adversity was so soon to shroud him 
and the happy partncr of his bosom in gloom. After 
living in the enjoyment of all that hcart could wish for 
several years, it was ascertaincd that the liabilities of 
the house of Hamilton and Dresdcn were more thar 
they could meet, and the feclings of Mr. Hamilton can 
| be better imagined than described on the evening that 
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he related to his wife their circumstances, and added 
that thcy should have to lcave the house where they 
then resided, and take up their abode in §ome more 
humble dwelling in a more retired part of thc city. 
Accordingly a house was procured, in the district called 
Kensington, and Mrs. Hamilton left, although with great 
rcluctance, her magniticent mansión where, a few months 
before, wealth and affluencc had held unbridled sway. 
But she did leave it, and when she carne, as it were, into 
a new sphere, and had pcrsonally to provide for her 
own house, she then saw the great advantage of knowing 
how to superintend it. But, as she could not do this, 
Mr. Hamilton was obliged to procure a servant, much 
against his own inclination; but it could not be avoided, 
and accordingly one was obtained. Mrs. Hamilton 
tried, in every way in her power, to contribute to her 
husband’s happincss; but it appeared to her that she 
could not; for he would come home and appear depres- 
sed in spirits; and very seldom (as he thought) did he 
find his wife ready to greet him with a smile. Her 
aúllen and moroso disposition, coupled with the idea 
that she was not competent to take charge of her own 
house, mado him feel unhappy. Often when he carne 
home hurried, dinner would not be ready. It went 
on in this manner for some time; until, coming home 
one day, after having had more to trouble him than 
usual, and not finding dinner ready at the usual time, 
he broke out into a violent passion, and left the house. 
The fírst blow had been struck, and with it had gone 
their happiness. Alas! Hamilton could not enjoy him- 
self in his wife’s society, for he believed that she did not 
try to contribute to his happiness. He soon began to 
resort to the haunts of vice, and thencc to the intoxica- 
ting bowl, for the purpose of drowning previous sorrow. 
The consequences soon followed. His crime was visited 
on his family, and they were discarded by their former 
friends and relatives. Here, we will leave them, and go 
back to the house of Richardson. 

The hand of Julia, meantime, had been sought and 
gained, by a person who possessed the real qualities of 
a gentleman. He did not enjoy wealth, beauty, ñor 
accomplishments, yet his good sense, sound mind, and 
forgiving disposition won him the good-will and esteem 
of all who knew him. About a year after thc wedding 
of Mary, Julia was led to the altar by Mr. Charles 
Sebring. He moved, with his lovely wife, to a small 
town in the state of New Jersey, and entered upon a 
mercantile life. He procured a small, but neat house, 
and, as his wife was well acquainted with all domestic 
duties, his expenses were consequently quite small. 
When his daily labor was over, swect would be his 
thoughts of meeting his lovely wife at the door, with a 
smile to greet him. His home was of all places the 
rnost dear to him—for it ever wore a neat and cheerful 
aspect. In the course of time his husmeas increased, 
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and he had accumulatcd property. Then he resolved to 
remove to Philadelphia, and enter into a more extensiva 
business. Accordingly, the following spring found them 
in a neat, and handsomc residcnce in that commercial 
mart. By economy Charles Sebring became a wealthy 
man. For years, however, they had hcard nothing of 
Mary or her husband, for after he had been discarded 
by his friends in consequence of his dissolute habita, 
Hamilton had disappeared, leaving no clue to his resi- 
dence. Mr. and Mrs. Sebring had often endeavored to 
discover his retreat and that of his family, but in vain. 
At length, one night, as Charles was returning from his 
store, he saw a numher of boya coüectcd around some 
objcct, and, on approaching, he observed a person very 
much intoxicatcd. At fírst sight, he thought he would 
leave him, at the next moment lie thought he might 
possibly render him some assistauce; and accordingly 
approached him. Imagine his 6urprise on fínding that 
it was his own brother-in-law, Augustus Hamilton. 
Yes! although that cheek had lost its roseate hue, 
although that voice had become harsh and brutal, there 
was still enough to tell that the inebríate was the once 
wealthy suitor of Mary. Charles raised him up, and 
conveyed him to his home, if home it might be called, 
which was a small hovel in a narrow, dirty alley in the 
suburbs of the city. But what a sight inet his eye! 
The furniture of the room consisted of two oíd chaire, 
one or two wooden stools, a part of a bed, and scarcely 
covering enough to shelter them; while on the hearth 
there lay a few expiring embers. The inmates of the 
room were a wornan about half clothed, with one small 
child earnestly imploring its mother to give it something 
to eat. In that wan frame he recognised his wife’s 
sister. He could not refrain, but bursting into tears, 
tumed and left thc house. But the entreaties of that 
child still sounded in his ear; he stoppcd and purchased 
some neccssarics, ordered them sent around ; and then 
hastened home, for he was 6omewhat later than usual, 
His wife sat at the window, watching his return, and as 
he entered, and she pressed her lips to his, he thanked 
God that he had shown his merey and loving kindness 
to him in providing him such a partner for life! He 
appeared solemn and melancholy, and as his lovely wife 
sat down beside him, she looked up, and, with a smile 
upon her face, said, 

“ Charles what is the matter ? have I done any thing 
to oflend you 1” 

He said “ no,” and promised that soon she should 
know all. When moming carne he requested her to 
take a walk! She cousented, and he bent his steps 
immediatelv to the place where he had been the evening 
before, resolved to know the worst As they entered 
the alley, Julia remarked, 

“ Why, Charles, where are you going"! there cannot 
certainly be any body here that you want to sre!” 
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41 Yes, there is,” he replied, 44 1 always want to help 
the poor and needy.” 

44 Pardon me, Charles, pardon me,” said she, 44 how 
glad I am that wc have come.” By this time they had 
reached the door. He resolved to cnter without knock- 
ing, and accordingly taking his wife by the hand he 
walked in. As Julia entered she cast her eyes around 
her, and what a sight met her gaze! She stood for a 
moment, as it were, motionless; throwing her eyes on 
the woman, sho exclaimed, 44 Charles—my sistcr—my 
sister—my only sister,” and the next moment they were 
in each others arms. Many and bitter were the tears 
that were shcd upon each others bosom. In a short time 
they relaxed their grasp; when it was found that Mary 
had fainted. Charles instantly procured assistance, had 
her and her daughter conveyed to his own home, where 
she had all the attention that was required. She soon 
regained her health. His next purpose was to find her 
husband. This, with some diíficulty, he succeeded in 
doing, after which he brought him to his own home. 

By the blcssing of Providence Mr. Hamilton, in a 
few months, reformed. He then relatcd to us, as far as 
memory ser ved him, the sufferings of his family, and the 
history of his own career in vice since we left him in 
our story. In a short time after theso events had trans- 
pired, Mr. Hamilton, now the husband of a happy wife, 
associated himself in business with his brother, and in 
a few years was blessed again with wealth. 

Mrs. Hamilton will never bring up her lovely daughter 
exccpt in habita of industry and economy, though she 
will not forget to instil into her Üiose graces which 
shinc so brilliant in woman, for a knowledge of domcstic 
dutics and all the graces of a lady are not incompatible. 
“Had I not neglected my household cares,” Mrs. Ham¬ 
ilton was wont to say, 44 1 should never have passed 
through what I have, and now I am thankful that I 
have a kind brother, a kind sister, and a kind husband. 
I have learnt this lesson—always bring up a daughter 
in such a manner that she raay be competent to take 
charge of her own house, regardless of what raay be her 
situation in life.” 
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ACNES WALTHAM. 

BT ELLBlf ASIITON. 

“ Püt on your thick shoes, my lo ve, when you go 
out,” said Mrs. Waltham to her daughter, as the latler 
rose to dreas for a promenade. 

4< Oh ! mamraa, they are so clumsy,” was the reply of 
Agnes. 

“ But, my dear, the pavements are yet damp from 
yesterday’s rain, and you know you are peculiaily 
susceptible to coid.” 

“ But I will walk on the sunny side, and not stop 
a minute to talk. Indeed, indeed there is no danger. 
Misa Beresford, who is to cali for me, always wears so 
neat a shoe—I should be ashamed to go with her if I 
had on those thick boots.” 

The discussion continued for some time longer, but 
ended, as discussions between fond mothers and plead- 
ing daughters too often do, in the surrender of the 
parent. Agnes tripped off to array herself for the walk, 
and soon departed, all radiant with smiles. 8he was 
absent until twilight. 

“ How fine a color you have to-night,” said her 
doting fathcr, “exercise has called a bloom to your 
cheek—ah!” he continued teasingly, 14 Edward ought 
to be here now—he would be charmed with the bril- 
liancy of your complexión.” 

Agnes turned away blushing, for Edward was her 
aífianccd lover, and their marriage was to take place the 
ensuing spring. 

In the evening Edward carne, and he too remarked 
the high bloom in the cheek of Agnes. 

44 1 have been taking a walk,” she answered, in reply 
to an alluaion he made to it, 44 and the bracing air has 
called an unwonted color to my chcck. You know 
you have often told me that we American Jadíes ncver 
take 8üíficienl exercise, and that therefore, as a class, 
wc are wan and sickly looking.” 

“True—but your bloom acema almost unnaturally 
high, and I would have attributed it to a fever were 
you not in such a flow of ipirits. Have you not been 
walking out again with thin shoes 1” 

Agnes looked down, and said nothiug. 

“Dear Agnes,” said her lover, after a pause, “why 
will you be so imprudent! You know your constitu- 
tion is none of the strongest, and a slight coid, caugbt 
by such thoughtiessness as this, often ends in consump- 
tion.” 

44 But none of our faroily are consumptive,” quickly 
retorted Agnes, looking up; and laying her band on 
Edward’s arm, she continued smiling with bewitching 
sweetncss, 44 there, now, disroiss your fcars—I never felt 
better in my Ufe, and as for colds, why, I havo had 
them a thousand times.” 
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There was a look of deep seriousness on the lover’s 
face aa he replied, 

“ A coid, Agnes, frora i te very slightness, is our most 
insidious enemy. If we are attacked with any serious 
disease—a fever, the pleurisy, an inflammation of the 
throat—we aak the advice of a physician at once, or at 
least apply those remedies which we know to be efficient 
in the case. The consequence is that we combat the 
disorder before it has becóme firmly seated, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, save our life. But with a coid we 
pursue a different trcatment. It secms so slight a thing 
that we laugh at it and Icave it to cure itself, ñor do 
we awake from our delusion, although the cough, 
attending the coid, may continué for a month. By and 
bye, however, we begin to feel a pain in the brcast, and 
our cough increases until it racks our frame by day, and 
deprives us of that rest which is so necessary at night. 
Now perhaps we begin to think there may be something 
serious in our coid, and we proceed at once to use severe 
remedies. Perhaps we are cured, and, if so, we grow 
ten times more careless, because we have experienced, 
in our case, that it is possible to neglect a coid, and yet 
eventually cure it. We become fool-hardy, until fínally 
we take coid again, neglect it as we did before, and fall 
victims to consumption, in spite of our desperate eflorts, 
when it is too late, to shake ofl* our coid. How many 
of both sexes—the talented, the bcautiful, the young— 
have we seen thus go down to the grave! How many 
a young man and blooming maiden, if asked, on their 
death-bed, why ‘they were so early hurried to the 
tomb?’ might answer, 4 because we neglected a slight 
coid!’ Look over the records of the Health offices of 
our cities, and you wiil find that nearly one third of the 
adulta die of consumption—and nine-tenths of the vic¬ 
tims to this death fall a prey to the insidious approach 
of a slight coid. How often have we conversed on this 
subject, and yet, dear Agnes, you are still imprudent.” 

He ceased, for the sound of sobbing met his ear, and 
l>cnding over Agnes—for she had tumed away her head 
—he saw that she was weeping. The lover was melted. 
He felt that he was right, but he could not resist those 
tears. He drew her tenderly toward hira. 

“Forgive me, dcarest,” he said soothingly, “I spoke, 
líerhaps, too harshly; but I did not mean to hurt your 
fcelings. Come, let us forget what has past; and I will 
hear you play that new march I brought you the other 
evening.” 

Alas! that the giving so needful a lcsson should be a 
thing for which pardon should be asked. 

The following morning Agnes had a slight head-achc, 
but it was attributed by her fond mother to what her 
lover had said the evening before, and to a sleepless 
night paesed in consequence of it. 

u Agnes, you have a slight coid,” said her father, at 
the tea-tablc, “ don’t you think so ?” 


“ Oh! no, pa,” she answered gaily, “ I only coughcd 
because I foolishly ran down stairs.” 

“ Well I hope not,” was the parent’s reply. 

That evening Edward did not come, as he was 
engaged in transacting important business; but the 
ensuing day brought him to Mr. Waltham’s parlor. 
He noticed that Agnes had a slight cough, but rcmem- 
bering the events of his last visit, he said nothing. 
Ñor, on a second visit, when the coid still continued, 
did he venture to expostulate by words, though he could 
not restrain a look. 

“You miut do something for that coid,” said her 
father, on the ensuing morning, “ I heard you coughing 
violently after you retired, and, when I awoke in the 
night, you were still coughing. It may become a 
serious matter. I would advise you to remain in for a 
few days, and commit yoiuaelf to your mother as a 
nurse. These colds ought not to be trifled with.” 

“ Oh ! papa, it is nothing,” replied Agnes, “ and will 
soon cure itself. Besides it is impossiblc for me to stay 
at home—you know I ara to be bridesmaid for Misa 
Henrickson, and she will be married to-morrow—how 
could you have forgotten it ?” 

“ We often forget such things, important as they are 
to young ladies,” answered her father, smiling, “ but 
since you can ’t remain at home, you must take extraor- 
dinary care of yourself.” 

“ Oh ! that I will do—never fear. And don’t alario 
yourself about my coid, dear papa,” said Agnes, throw- 
ing her arms about his neck, and fondly kissing him, 

“I declare you and Edward are enough to frighten 
11 

one. 

The wedding of her friend took place, and was 
followed by a round of parties, for the winter was 
unusually gay, and the friends of the married couple 
vied with each other in the splendor and number of 
their entertainments. Night afler night Agnes was 
out until one and two o’clock at these assemblages. 
Her párente no longer took notice of her coid, and 
nothing, therefore, was said about it, but could they 
have heard, in the night, the efTorts of their daughter 
to 8tifie a cough, Icst it should awaken them, they 
would have been seriously alarmed. Even Edward 
was scarcely aware that she had a cough, so perseve- 
ringly did she check every manifestation of it in his 
presence. And thus two fatal months passed on. 

One night she had been dancing in a crowded room, 
and, when she ceased. the heat was so excessive that 
she ran to a window for a moment’s breath of air. Her 
partner was a thoughtless young man, who, like herself, 
saw no imprudence in the act, but remained talking 
with her, while the refreshments were handed, and until 
the next set was called. Unfortunately her lover was 
not present, having been detained by imperative business. 
She often sought the window duríng the evening, but 
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the consequences began to show themselves as soon as 
she left the room to retire. Before she reached borne a 
violent shivering seized her, and she went to bed really 
ill; but, conscious of her imprudence, and hoping to feel 
better in the moming, she did not awake her párente. 

In the moming she had a violent head-ache, attended 
with pain; and was forced to confess herself really ill. 
She was now penitent, and willing to submit to the 
application of any remedy. 

Medicines were immediately resorted to, and appa- 
rently with success, for her fever was broken, and before 
long she was able to resume her ordinary duties in the 
house, though it was not deemed prudent, as yet, to 
suífer her to go out in the evenings. Edward was an 
anxious attendant at her side, while she remained a 
prisoner in the house, and nothing could exceed the 
delicacy with which he anticipated her every wish. He 
never alluded to her imprudence, but his moumful look 
of unavoidablc reproach when he fírst heard of her 
thoughtiessness, haunted her memory, and she resolved 
never again to disregard his advice. But alas! the 
opportunity to shew her obedience to his wishes was 
deferred from day to day; for a violent cough had made 
its appearance, simultaneously with her fever, and though 
the latter had been broken, the former still remained. 
Remedy afler remedy was tried, but in vain. At length 
the family began to be alarmed. Physicians were now 
called in, though secretly, lcst Agnes should be fright- 
ened, and their opinions listened to with beating hearts. 
They recommended various remedies, which were eagerly 
tried; but all failed. Wínter was now fast approaching, 
and a warmer cliroate was hinted at, though the pbysi- 
cians still said they hoped it was not a case of con- 
sumption. To Cuba accordingly Mr. and Mrs. Waltham 
took their only child. Edward could not accompany 
them, but he promised to write by every packet, and 
parted from them with a heavy heart. 

The wÍnter months dragged slowly away, during 
which Edward received weekly letters from Cuba, 
somet¡me8 holding out hope and sometimes breathing 
almost despair. His spirits began to fall. Spring was 
now at hand—that spring in which he and Agnes were 
to have been married—and gloomy forebodings took 
possession of his heart. One evening he suddenly 
received a message that the Walthams had retumed 
and wished to see him. With a trembling heart he 
hastened to theit dwelling, and rushed, mad with fears, 
into Agnes’ sick room, almost without being announced. 
Oh! the sight that met his eyes. Palé, and wom to a 
skeleton, yet with the lustrous eye and crimson cheek 
of the consumption, Agnes Waltham met the eye of her 
lover, who had parted with her, when she wore at least 
the appearance of health. The chango was too much 
for him, he staggered to a chair, and for some minutes 
could not speak. Her parents wept aloud. 


Edward at length found courage to look on Agnes 
again. She was deeply aflected, and seemed also unable 
to speak. But oh ! the look of earnest pleading, of deep, 
unchanging love with which she regarded her lover. 

“Edward,” at length said Agnes, speaking with 
difficulty, and extending her wan hand, “ I am dying, 
and I have long known it. To my fate I am resigned. 
My only wish has been to reach home, and ask your 
forgiveness ere I go henee. Had I followed your coun- 
seU; had I been leas careless of my health, I would now 
have been well, and we would all have been happy. 
But the deed is done. 1 hope my heavenly father,” she 
continued, raising her meek eyes above, “ has forgiven 
me, and now I seek your pardon-” 

“ Oh! do not speak of it. God knows I have nothing 
to forgive,” and he sobbed like a child. 

“ Yes! I have been sinful—vanity forebade me to do 
as you wished, and now I reap as I have sown. Oh! 
that fatal pride of dress. What matters it in the grave 
to which I am going in what I have been decked while 
here. But do not weep for me,” here a violent fit of 
coughing seized her, and for some minutes she could 
not speak. All wept. At length she gained strength 
to say, 

“ May God bless you, dear, dear Edward ! You will 
sometimes think of me when I am gone 1” 

“ Yes! yes! day and night, my own Agnes!” and he 
sobbed aloud. 

8he smiled—and it was an angel’s smile—as she 
replied, 

“Father, Edward—give me your hands—mother, 
dear mother, kiss me! I can now die happy. Fare- 
well,” and, almost before they were aware of it, her 
gentle apirit had departed. 

Reader! my tale has a moral. May you, with 
God’s blessing, profit by it N 
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AMBITION; 

o R , THK IIKáAt OVE RTABKED. 

BT JOIIN 8. JKNKIN8. 

CHAPTER I. 

The hour was evening. The last lingering raya of 
sunset fell in a rich flood of silver light ovcr the bright 
and gorgeous landscape. From every nook and córner 
of the carth; from the tall dark mountain, the forest of 
pines and maples, the thícket of the sheltering^grove, 
and the deep glen whcre the purling brook echoed its 
gentle murmura; from the sunny hill-aide, the grassy 
glade, and gay parterre, there carne swclling the melody 
of Naturc’a unwritlcn musió; tli&t melody wliich filis 
the heart to ovcrílowing with gladness; which causes 
the eye to sparkle, the cheek to glow, the bosom to 
throb, and the soul to fecl that the hand is good which 
fashionod these things for erring man; that wc do not 
livo altogcthcr in vain; and that, despite the petty 
annoyanccs which harass and perplex us, there afe 
here ten thousand sources of cnjoyment, to which we 
can always turn when the cares of the world presa 
hcavily upon us. It causes us to know in our hearts, 
that we have a mission to perform, a high behest to 
fulfil, a destiny, for good or for evil, to accompiish ; and 
it forcea from us the often unwilling acknowledgment 
that in the far beyond there is a future life, of which the 
present is but the hopeful promise! 

Beneath the shade of a lofty elm, which rearcd itself 
conspicuously on the summit of a verdant knoll, at 
whose base fiowed the clear waters of one of our fairest 
rivera, and carelcssly leaning against its heavy trunk, 
stood a young man, whose lithe form and easy attitudc, 
gave cvidence that he was yet in the fulness and vigor 
of early m&nhood. He was not what sorne would have 
called handsome; there was but little mere beauty in the 
high and massive forehead, which, so coid and still in 
its repose, seertied as if hewn out of the rugged marble; 
but there was something in’ the fixedness of his look, 
and the half-concealed air of hauteur, which gave his 
finely chiseilcd lip the leost perceptible curl—in the freo 
expansión of his nostrils, and the swelling of his broad 
chest, as he inhaled the freshening breeze, that forcibly 
attracted the attention. Yet no one could have lookcd 
on him as he stood there, with his arma folded over his 
breast, and his palé, stern brow bared to the winds of 
hcaven, which played so wantonly with the Iong masses 
of his rich, raven hair, and have failed to observe the 
wild, fierce play of his features, the linea which thought 
and passion had traced on his countcnance, or the fire 
of genius which glowed so brightly in his sunken eye. 
The homage due to a superior intellect would have been 
involuntarily rendered to him, but as involuntarily euc- 
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ceedod by an emotion of fear—a thrilling fear for one, in 
whose bosom was evidently pent a slumbcring volcano, 
which,* when its dorm&nt fires were once aroused, could 
only be quenched in the death or destruction of him who 
cherished it 

“ These are indeed bcautiful!” he spake in a deep, 
epirit-like tone, and ovcr his face there poseed a glorious 
flush of enthusiasm—“the handiwork alone of a Power, 
in whose inefiable presence, we poor, weak moríais, are 
but as nothing! I love them wcll—the scenes and 
voices of my native land! Thcy waken in *my breast 
emotions akin to those the patriot countryman of Tell 
may fecl, as he heara the joyous notes of the Kührtihtn 
echoed among the frowning clifls and dark foresta of 
Underwalden, or along the banks of the sweet Lúceme. 
My feet have trodden many a more storied spot, and 
prouder clime. My hand has brushed the climbing ivy 
from the Coliseum, and the collected dust of ages from 
the tombs of the Pharaohs. From the summit of St. 
Bcrnard, I have secn the lightning playing beneath my 
feét; and from the Appenines I have looked down on 
the wrccks of empires. I have stood upon the heights 
of the Sierra Morena, and feclings of delight have stolen 
over me, as I witnessed the graceful movements of the 
dark-eycd and dark-browcd Spanish maidens,when thcy 
minglcd in the gay Bolero; or Hstened to the merry 
sounds of castanet and guitar, rising 6wectly from the 
smiling vallies of Andalusia. From the ‘Bridgc of. 
Sighs’— 

4 A palace and a prison on each hand’— 

I have hcard the wild improvisations of the happy, 
light-hearted gondoliere, on the canals of Venice:—yet 
have I never felt as now! Ñor is it wondcrful this 
should be so: I have been where Liberty was ; I am 
where Liberty is —where man is frec to indulge the 
high and lofty aspirations of his nature—where genuino 
merit and sterling intellect give not place to entailed 
reputation, titled ignorance, or hereditary arrogance. 
Here are no privileged compctitors for place and 
station. A11 start equal —the palm is for the humblcst, 
as well os the proudest—he who wins may wcar it! It 
is a bright thought. —that palm may yet be mine / It 
cannot be in vain that I have, owl-likc, shut myself out 
from the world, and buried myself amid the musty relies 
and philosophic loro of olden time; that I have preferred 
the companionship of books to the society of the plea- 
sure-seeking crowd; not all in vain that I have woocd 
Science with the ardor and devotion of a lovcr, and 
perillod hcalth and happiness to win applause from the 
many ! Are all the imoginings of my boyhood to be 
but shadows?—ahd may I never grasp the reality of the 
bright visions which flit before me in the solitude of my 
chamberí As for Rosalie —ah ! there is yet too much 
of tenderness in that word !—1 pity her, from my heart 
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I pity her í I doubt not the strcngth or fervor of her 
aflection. My heart is unchangcd toward her. Shc 
may, I trust, be happy— ivith anot/ur /—for, though it 
rack my brain and wíther my heart forever, I will not 
ask her to be mine / Rosalio is dear to me—hut Fame 
is dearer still! Love has been the Episode of the past 
—Ambition shali be the History of the futurc!” 

A light footstep sounded ncar him—a sofl hand was 
gently laid upon his arm—and the sweet voice of her 
whom he had once loved, deeply and passionatcly loved, 
started him from his revene. 

“ You here, Clement?—I know not why it was, but 
I hoped not to find you at our trysting-place. Nay ! 
chitle me not,*” shc continucd, half playfully, and half 
in earnest, as she put her hand to his lips—“ a strange 
fear lias seized me to-day. I have feared that our hap- 
piness was soon to be clouded for ever!” 

“ Rosalie has ceased to love me?” 

“ Oh, no!—her love ends only with her life !” 

“ Sho doubts me, then ?” 

“ She cannot!—She sees you, and forgetting all, is 
bappy!” 

“ Between thoso who love there should be nothing to 
forgel ! You confido in me or y our heart is no longer 
mine!” he spake harshly and bitterly. 

“ Unsay those words—in merey unsay thcm ! Pain 
me not by a denial. You wrong me much—indecd you 
wrong me—I could never pro ve faithlcss to the one I 
love!” 

“And yet your hand tremblcs in my own—y our 
oye regards not mine—you shudder as I look upon 
yon!” 

“ Speak not harshly to me, Clement! If I shudder, 
it is only when you frown on me. I have not sought 
to give offence in look, word, or tone. I cherish no 
thought of fear for you. I am but a weak, tiraid girl; 
no wonder I should sometimes give way to the vague 
forebodings my imagination will, spite of my better 
judgment, often conjure up. They have all vanished 
now in the sunlight of your prescnce; and if you but 
smile on me, I ask no other joy—I know no other hap- 
piness! Rosalie loves not idly—shc is all, all your 
own /”—and the warm-hearted, high*«ouled maiden, in 
her unselfish abandonment to the love she bore for him 
who would have vexed and slighted her, threw herself 
into his arms, and sobbcd long and loudly. 

For one moment Clement Lee was the lo ver. Large, 
burning tears dimmed his eye; his bosom throbbed 
madly and wildly, as he felt that warm, confiding heart, 
heating against his own ; and, while he pressed her 
fondly to his breast, he murmured in those accents she 
dearly loved to hcar—“ Rosalie—1 luve thee /” That 
answering emotion was but evoncsccnt. His whole soul 
was bent on one objcct, and he hesitated not to thrust 
aside cvery thing which interfered with its attainment. 


His mind was wrought up to the determination of taking 
one decided stop, and he faltcrcd not in his resol ve. A 
shadow passed over his countenance—his lips wcre 
joined firmly together—and he was again the coid, 
8chcming, ambitious man, ready to venturc all on the 
high stake for which he played. 

But for the tender one who hung on his ncck—she 
knew not that he had already changed toward her—she 
had only hcard those glad words which spoke peacc to 
her troubled heart, and those sweet tones of aflection to 
which she had listened with so much rapture in haurs 
that wcre past; and with a brow of light, and a cheek 
tinged with the rich vermíl of her manlling blush, she 
raised those soft, gazelle-likc eyes, glistening with tears, 
all too fondly trusting that the smile of joy would once 
more grect and bless her. That smile rewardcd not her 
devotion; a withering frown fell darkly upon her, and 
sent back the warm life-blood chilled to her heart Her 
cheek was blanched to a deadly whiteness; her frame 
tremblod likc the young aspen; and her voice was 
choked and hollow as sho wildly uttered: 

“ Clement, you are ill!—Y"ou look strangely ! Your 
hand is coid, and your brow hot and feverish! My 
heart tclls me you are ill—forgive me that I spake 
unkindly—let me be your physician—I will, heaven 
knows I will, gladly minister to you!” 

“ I know you would—but it is useless ! My illness 
was only momentary, and I am calmer, firmer, now !” 
He took her hand in his as he concluded, with a strange 
and unwonted energy, and in a broken and hurried tone 
—“ Rosalie—dost thou love me ?” 

“And can you doubt it?” shc spake warmly and 
enthusiastically—“ Have I not often told you how 
fondly and sinccrcly I love you ? I have kept nothing 
back from you. I have given'you my heart whollv and 
forever—over that heurt yours’ is ‘no divided empire’— 
I live and breathe but in your presence. With you I 
am most happy—away from you I can b© but miserable. 
My love is not of hastv growth—it has been fostered for 
years. It is a part of my nature, and I could not live 
without it! No vestal ever cherishéd with more un- 
ceasing devotion the tires which glowed in the temple 
of her worship, than have I, that ílamc which burns so 
brightly and so intenscly on the altar of my heart: the 
Hindoo maiden muy, it is trae, watch long and well the 
taper-light of love and hope, as her incense-freighted 
bark is borne down the wnters of the Ganges; but her 
love is clouded with tlu? dark lites of superstition—mine 
has a more sacred, a more hallowcd origin ! It springs 
from the purest and holicst impulses of woman’s cha- 
racter; and it Urings her ncarer to life, and light, and 
happiness, and heaven!” 

“Tell me not this!” he passionatcly uttored, “I cannot 
bear it. There is madness in the thought that such love 
should ever meet with disappoinlmcnt! Say only that 
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you love me, and would see rae prosperous, fortúnate, 
and happy V 9 

“Indeed I would l How could I wish to see you 
otherwise?—is not Jour happiness mine own?” 

“You will listen to rae, then, when I tcll you—start 
not, for I speak sobcrly and seriously, though sadly— 
this musí be our last mecting /” 

“ Surcly, Clemenl, you jest with me^you would not 
wrong me tlius,” and she clung fondly to his arm, “you 
cannot be so cruel! Why should we never raeet again ? 
Is there aught should tnake us blush, or fear, to own our 
lovc?” 

“ I jest not, Rosalie!—never spake I truer word. Lovc 
is to me like the tree in the gnrden; I am forbidden to 
tasto of its fruit! I have placed my hopes upon a prize 
more valued than the wcalth of untold mines, I despise 
the world, and eontcmn its coid seifishness, its hollow 
heartedness, and its base servility ; yet would I have it 
fawn upon and flatter me. I would gain a ñame among 
men ; I would hear my praisc on their lips, and see them 
awcd and abashed in my prcsence. Long, long years, 
must pass ere this can be: thought, soul, inind, body, 
every thing, must be dirccted to this end. My heart 
will not acknowlcdge fealty to two masters; it serves 
but one; it follows onlv one! I have not time to love; 
another destiny is before me—a brighter, and it may 
be-” 

“ Happier? would’st thou say? No; believe me, 
Clement Lee, it is but an empty bubble which you 
would grasp; it has lured many a one to misery and 
bittemess ! Bcware how you tramplc on the heart thJfc 
loves you!” 

“ Hear me, Rosalie, hear me !—I cannot lovc you if I 
would—henceforth we can be only as friends —we part 
forever !—and wilt thou not say me farewell?’” 

“ I may not—I could not speak that word—not oven 
to j^u who cast me from you as a thing of little 
worth í The time «hall come when you will repent 
that you had trifled with the lovc I gave you—but you 
will not leave me?—say that you will not, and I will 
forget that you had thought (o part from me—oh! say 
it, and I will pray for you—I will bless you—ayo, 
worship you!” 

Long and eamestly she pleaded. By all his hopes 
of happiness in this world, and peacc in another, she 
besought him not to leave her thus. By the memory of 
the many happy hours they had spent together; by the 
vows they had plighted to each other, she implored him 
not to slight her love. She did not upbraid him—no 
word of reproach passed her lips. She would follow 
him through the world; make any sacrifice for his sake; 
be his, and his only, through wcal and thropgh woe. In 
sickness she would watrh over him; in adversity she 
would comfort him; in prosperity she would’ rejoice 
with him. She would not be a burthen to him; she 


would work for him—toil for him—and be happy, so 
that he gave her one tender word, or one approving 
smile! 

Her cntreaties moved him not; his resolution could 
not be shaken. With a sudden eflort, ho toro himself 
from her, and murmuring a parting benedictiom ín her 
ear, he Ieft her—heart-stricken— desoíate! 

Slowly, though surely, the conviction that she was 
deserted, fas tened itself upon her miiid. She knew tbat 
she wus alone—still she could not curse the destróyer of 
her pcace. She felt, oh, how kcenly! the bitlerness of 
unrequited love—yet she repined not. It was liard for 
her to feel that she had “ lovcd not wiscly, but too wcll;” 
nevcrthele8s, she bowod in submission to the stroke which 
had visited her. Bitter and many were the tcars slic 
shed. 

14 Big, hriglit, and fast, uuknown to her they fell— 

But siill her lips rofused to send 4 farewell!' ” 

From *that hour Rosalie Hcrbert was a changod 
woman—the barbed arrow had penetrated deep into 
her soul —she never smiled again ! 

CBAPTKR II. 

Rsclixixo upon a splendid ottoman, in a chambcr 
whose tapestried hangings, and the rich paintings on 
its walls, bespoko the opulence and taste which in our 
own sunny clime have reared villas, that may well vie 
in beauty with thosc which are intersporsed among the 
vine\ards and olive-groves of the far-famed vale of Arno, 
Iay the form of a fair invalid. Through the open case- 
ments, “half-hidden by clematis and rose,” carne the 
cvening breeze, laden with the fnigrancc of the magnolia 
and the orange. The music of the water plashing in 
the fountain, was enlivening and refreshing; and the soft 
notes of the nightingale fell on the ear like the remem- 
bered voice of an early friend. Vases of flowers, both 
native and exotic, filled the apartment with perfume. 
In one córner stood an unstrung harp—silent and listless 
as that “ which hung in Taras’ hallthe soul which 
had once animated it, no longer wokc from its siringa 
the wild and unpassioned strains of the Tyrol, or the 
softer numbers of tho lays of Provence. The toilet of 
rose-wood was richly inlaid with mother of pearl, and 
decorated with Psyche glasses, and costly ornamenta of 
Sevre’s China. Books, poetry, and music were seattered 
profusely over the marblc tablc which occupied the centre 
of the room:—yet were all ihese (to mosjt persons, evi- 
dences of happiness and contentment) unheeded by the 
strickcn maiden on whom sickness had laid its hand so 
heavily. They hrought no smile upon her countenance; 
no huc of health ílushcd the fai* cheek now rivalling the 
unsunned snow in whitcness and purity. Her long, 
glossy ringlcts hung listlcssly over her molstened hrow, 
and the palé jewelled hand which scemed scarcc able to 
sustain tlio wcight of the hcad it supported. Her eyes 
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wcrc large and lustrous, and thc veined liilc partially 
closed over tlicm, as if lo shut out their uncarthly 
l»eauty. ITct forni was stTangcly attonuated; and no 
ono would have reodily recognized therc, the fair pro- 
portions which liad channod so many eyos, and won *o 
many heart* in the hnppicr honra that had smilcd on 
Rosalie Herliert. 

Five yoars liad gone by since abe had partcd from 
Clemrnt Loo—five yoars, in which had bcen concen- 
trated to hor, thc misory and woc of ages. For a time 
shc liad proudly and nobly ondeavorod lo l>ear up against 
hor falo. It was fruitlcss all. Hor lovo had grown with 
hor growth, and had bccomc too dooply rooted ovor to 
, be onulicatod. It was a part—nay, thc better part of 
her cxistcncc—life had no charms without it. 

“ Piorcod, thoy might disjoin thcm ; 

But perlcct, never /” 

She saw her hopes prostrated, her afíections crushed, 
and the fond dcsires of her heart blighted at once and 
forevor. Danger, carc, trouble, penury and misfortune, 
she could have borne; thc world might have mocked at 
her truth, and sneered at her devotion; no matter, they 
would have been “ lite the idle wind which she regarded 
not.” She would have felt amply ropaid for any suller- 
ing, any reproach, if thc star of love but restod over and 
ligbtcd her patli. No obstacles would have dismayod 
—no dangors daunted her, had she only been assurod 
that thero was onc being in the wide world who appre- 
riateil and rcturjicd hor aflection. But he on whom 
sho had trusted with such íirm and ¡mplicit rebanee, 
had desertad her. Disappointment, bitter, unyielding 
disappointmont, was hor portion. The future, once ull 
joyand sunshine, prosonted but a dark and glooniy vista. 
She had nothing loíl to live for—nothing to hopo for— 
one thing, and onc alono, to dio for—and that embraced 
her all of felicity, both here and hercafter—for it was 
Peacc / 

“ Clara—sister!” her voice was low and plaintive as 
that of thc dying zcphyr, and thc per son whom she 
addressed, a young and bcauliful, though carc-wom 
femalc, sprang hostily from thc embrasuro of thc window 
in which she had bcen scated—“ I cannot—I daré not 
—slecp. Thcse wild dreams haunt my faney, and dis- 
turb iny mind. Grim monsters startup over and anón 
beforo me; and tall, sheetod spectres point their long, 
bony fingere at me in scom! Oh! it is horrible— 
droadful—that fcarful shudder !” 

“Rosalio 7 ” 

“ Who calis ‘Rosalic?’—it is a forbidden word.” 

“Saynot so!—Do we not all lovo you dcarly?” 
and the s|>cakor bent over licr sister’s form, and ira- 
printed a warin kiss on her pule clicek—“You know 
not how glodlv wc would sce you once moro web and 
happy!” 


“ I do know it—I fcel it!—but I fcar me I shall never 
live to requito your kindness! Do I speak wildly ? My 
brain is hot—scorching hot—and my throat is parched 
with thirst!” 1 

“ Drink of this goblet—it will revivo you. You need 
rest—composo youself!” 

o The letler, Clara!—has it bcen sentí” 

“It has!” 

« And is thore no answcr !” 

“The mosKcngcr has not rotumed. Clcmont Leo has 
bcen successful in the canvass—and he is to address his 
fellow-citizcns this cvcning; perhaps he- 99 

“ No í no ! He cannot refuse me—it is a last request 
—I have told him so. He knows that I am dying, and 
he will come—I am surc he will!” 

“Talk not of dying, Rosalí?, we cannot part with 
you!” 

“ Why should I not? it is but truth! Like the 
flower plucked from its parent stem, and deprived of 
the quickening influence of sunlight and shower, I am 
fast fading away. The hand of dcath is on me, I feel it 
here /" she prossed her hand emphntically to her heart 

“Oh, no! You are better—much better now—the 
bloom agnin froshens on your cheek!” 

“ Ah! you must not dcccive me!” she said, raising 
her licad faintly, and survoying her reflectcd image in 
thc pier-glass licforc her. “ ’T is thc startling premoni- 
tion of the last change—the soal of the destróyer! Gaily 
he decks his victima for the sacrifice—ha! this ?> the 
4 bloom’ of thc grave !’! 

# Ovcrpowcrcd with the cíTort, she sonk back into thc 
arms of her sislcr, and for a few moments lay motionless 
and eenseless as a b tatúe. Suddenly h cr eyes werc 
oponed—she missed somc one, and mutmured softly, 

“ My mother ? where is she T” 

“ llore, Rosalic !” said thc mother, as she entered the 
room. “ Chccr up, love! here is a message for you; 
Clcment Lee is engaged with his friends to-night, he 
will cali to-morrow.” 

“A ‘message?’ then indeed he has forgotten me! 
4 to-morrow V that will bo too late ! Be still, still, my 
poor heart!” she cxcluiraod. “ I could l>car all—all— 
but this! to know he would not sec me, even now / 
Do not weep, my mother! Come near me, speak to 
me, pray for me!” 

Thus entreated, she knelt beside her child, and though 
the sohs she could not suppress, almost impeded her 
speech, sho poured forth at the throne of grace, thc 
petition of a heart overflowing with gratitude, yet rent 
by thc keenest and raost poignant anguish. 8he had 
just concluded as the words—“ mother — sister—Clemcnt 
—fícavcn /” carne faintly articulated from thc lipa of 
Rosalie. A fceble smile lighted up thc countcnance of 
the dying girl—her oyes sporkled with. a supematural 
brightness—n gentío tremor atole over her frame—and, 
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lovely even in death, «he passed “like the anthem of a 
breeze away!” 

The gifted and the beautiful, whom no,one hated, and 
on whose head oíd and young hourly invoked the bles- 
sings of heavcn to descerní; whose stcp was light as the 
young fawn’s on the groen turf; whose merry laugh 
once rang so joyously amid the oíd trees which grew 
around the home of her fathers, and whoso voice was 
musical as the tonea of the wind-harp, at length slept 
that slecp which knows no waking, this side the uniried 
hereafter í 

The fortunes of Ciernent Lee had all been bright and 
prosperous. Untiring zeal, care, labor, and incesaant 
devotion of time, had raised him to the front rank in his 
profeasion. His hopea were fulíillcJ, his wishes gratifíed 
—he had won his way to distinction! Profoundly versed 
in the attainmonta of science, deeply read in the black- 
lettcr of the law, talented, accomplished, and, witha!, 
posseasing that commanding eloquence which never íkils 
to arrest attention and compel conviction, he could not 
but sccure a strong hold upon the aíTcctions of hia fel- 
low-citizens. Hia aociety was courted by the gay and 
the noble; and they were proud of hira—proud of his 
tálente and his growing reputation. They respectad 
him, for, honorable and just in all his de&lings, and 
atern and inflexible in the cause of right, envy dared 
not raalign, ñor calumny asaail him. They rcverenced 
him, be cause, to all outward aeeming, he was the fricnd 
of justice, virtue, and morality. They' worshipped him 
for the burning and thrilling worda which hung on his 
lipa, and the genius which kindied in hia eyc, or sat 
enthroned in its god-Iikc- majesty on hia brow. Their 
suflfrages were gladly bestowed on him, when he ap- 
peared before them as a candidatc at the huatings; and 
their ahouts of triumph were loud and cheering, when 
the conteat was dccided in hia favor, and he was re- 
tumed as their representative in the councila of the 
nation. 

Was he happy ? He would have aaid so, as he sat 
alone at midnight, in the privacy of hia study, aur- 
rounded ]jy tho treasured volumea, from whose pages 
he had gafhcrod the knowledge which men wondered 
at and admired. The arrangement of the books in 
their mahogany cases was admirable; marble «tatúes 
and antique lnists were placed around the apartment 
with the taste of a connoisseur. A pair of fencing foils 
and masks hung o ver the mantel; and from the ceiling 
depended an argand lamp, which threw a sofl and 
mellow light over hia wide, expansivo forehead, os he 
sat beneath it, almost buried in the cushions of a high- 
backed, old-fashioned arm-chair, apparently intent on the 
volume of Rochcfoucault he was perusing. On the table 
before him, amid numerous manuscrípts, and fanciful 
ink-fountains, and paper oasea, was a collection which 
might furnish an Índex to the character of his studies, 


and tho bent of his mind. Poets and philosophcrs, 
divines and scoffers, monarchists and republicana, ap- 
peared to have forgotten the warfare they have waged 
against each olhcr since the foundation of the world. 
Massillon and Voltairc lay together as cozily as hrethren ; 
Bulwer.and Schillcr, Byron and Shelley, were Carélessly 
thrown side by side with Montesquieu and Bentham, 
Junius and JcíTcraon. 

“ Therc is littlc consolation here!—it ia bitter os the 
waters of Marah !”—lio threw the book from him in 
disgust—“ I would that I had seen Rosalie to-night— 
abe saya she ls very ill! It may be a trick of her’a to 
bring me to her—peradventure she is atill anxious for 
an alliance with me—but I will not believe it!—she 
was ever true, and good, and puré !” He sat for a mo- 
ment in deep thought, and then continued—“ I have a 
strange presentiment of ill!—why ia it ! My ñervos 
are firm—my pulse beats regularly—I feel no paiñ! It 
cannot be that now when I am nearly happy, when 
fortune sniiics on me so kindly, and the path of honor 
and preferment lies open before me, the star of my des- 
tiny is to set for cver! Must mine be the fate of yon 
meteor, which illumincd the deep azurc of heaven for a 
moment, and then vanished in the darkness of midnight! 
Shall «earth’s fruita always tum to ashos in myraouth?’ 
Now, when the prizo for which I have so long panted ia 
within my reach, shall I be compciled to resign it 1 Ro- 
salie may yet be mine—I love her, why may I not onc 
day he happy in that lovc ? It ia idle to doubt it— 
these thoughts are fooliah—I will drive them from 
me,” thua spooking, he rose and advanced to the 
beaufet at the side of the room, and ador tossing oflT 
a copious libation from ono of the curiously-WTOught 
decantera which atood upon it, hf slowly paced across 
the floor. 

A light knock at the door interrupted hia walk, and 
a aervant, witl#o note in hia hand, enterod at his bid- 
ding. Thcre was no mistaking the contenta of that 
dark-edged paper—Clement Lee cagerly caught and 
opened it. Had an adder stung him he could not have 
atarted inore wildly than when onc word, onc fatal word, 
raet hia eyc—“ Rosalie /—oh ! my God—the famc for 
which I have ao madly striven is at length won—but 
all bcside 7 is lost ! Is this— death The servant 

hastened forward os he was falling, and roceived hira in 
his extended arma. The suflercr gave one deep groan 
—the blood gushed from his mouth and chokod his 
uttcrance—he shudderod convuLrively—hia featurca re¬ 
laxad—and he was—dcad ! 

With all hia faulta and follics, hia virtucs and his 
crimes—for it cannot l>e leas than crime, to wrong tlio 
high and holy love of woman—Clement Lee stood 
before hia Makcr! 

Am bitioh ! —thou art a fearful master! 
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ANNETTE. 

BT HAB 1 IST BOWLIS. 

It was in the year 1806 , on the road from B retagne, 
that a post-chaise envcloped in a cloud of dust, was 
obseryed to make a sudden halt, and two gentlemen, in 
the garb of military officers, descended therefrom; one 
of them addressed a few words to the postillion who had 
accompanied them, in which he dcsired him to retum to 
the town from whence he had started, as farther progresa 
was impracticable to a carriage of this dcscription, and 
the travellers proposed to accomplish the remainder of 
the joumey on foot. They were proceeding to the Chá- 
teau de Kerlay, and the officer, previous to commencing 
the route, with which he was but little acquainted, madc 
the necessary inquines of their conductor. 

“Yes, worthy Colonel,” replied the man of the thong, 
in a tone of respectful familiárity, “I wiU proceed to 
cnlighten thee on the subject, the task is easy—you see 
yonder village so thickly studded with white cottages; 
well, then, thou must proceed through it, my Colonel, 
then onward half a league in advance, and you will 
encounter a second village, and rísing before thee will 
be seen the Cháteau de Kerlay. If, by any chance,” 
added this loquacious guide, “thou should’st mistake 
the wny, forget not to inquire, and you will find the 
country people very glad to aet thee right, for two gT&nd 
gentlemen as you are.” 

“ Ah í my friend,” replied onc of the travellers, “you 
are but a sample of your honest claas, ever ready to give 
the fullest information for valué received. Well, here 
my good fellow, here is a noble for thee—begone. The 
postillion tendered his congi, remounted his sorry horse, 
exclaiming familiarly, 

“Good day, my princes!” and tuming the heads of 
he animáis homeward, the neighboring wood echoed 
with the crack! crack ! of his whip, and the rattle of the 
whcels soon died away in the distance. 

Neither of our travellers had the distinguished runk 
which théir late guide, in his exalted idea of their nobi- 
lity, was pleased to bestow; but one, the taller and 
handsomest one of the two, held the rank of Colonel, 
and it may be truly said the dignity sat well upon him, 
for his exterior was at once commanding and noble. 
This officer we shall ñame Ludovic, and his companion 
Dorlay, who was his júnior. Both were charged with 
a commission of importance from the Emperor Napoleón. 

“ Perhaps you do not entirely comprehend,” said Lu¬ 
dovic to the other, “ my proper reason for dismissing the 
chaise so soon.” 

“ Why,” replied his companion, “ for the veiy reason 
which you assigned, I suppose.” 

“No, no, my friend; he might have conducted us by 
another more circuitous route if I had pleased, but the 


fact is I have an uncontrollable desire to tramp on foot 
these places rendered so dear to my memory by associa- 
tions of no ordinary kind.” 

“ Asaociations,” replied his friend, “ connected, 1 sup- 
pose, with some of those ugly wounds which you received 
in the Vendean war.” 

“Yes, truc; a war ín which I lost my beet friends, 
and two brothers, who would have bcen by this time on 
omament to the service. I lost, too, my oíd fathor; 
vetaran that he was—I think I sce his grey locks stray- 
ing in the wind, and his noble face lighted up with a 
smile of quenchless patriotism, on the fatal roorning that 
madc many a happy wifo a widow ere night. And I, 
too—I should certainly have fallen a sacrifico to the 
insatiable thirst for blood displayed by our enemies; had 
it not been for the intercesHÍon of a beautiful young girl 
—an ángel I might say—for, truly, never did I see so 
much virtue and heavenly intrepidity shown before for 
mortal man.” 

“A woman, eh! Now, my friend, am I wrapt body 
and soul in thy story ; let’s have it—by Jove! a woman 
—a charming young girl—an ángel! proceed, my friend, 
proceed—all interest—all attention—oh, how I love to 
hear of female heroism!” 

“ Yes! but, unhappily, this lovely young creature was 
a native of La Veñdée.” 

“ What matters!—prejudice, man, prejudice—talk not 
of national distinctions when a lovely young woman is 
in the case. Under any govemment, in any country, a 
woman should be equally respected; but come, tell us 
how this ángel saved thee—a republican soldier.” 

“Well, then, Til tell thee. You are aware that it 
was a war of extermination, when both parties were 
prodigal of their courage and daring. No prisoners 
were made, no quarter given, it was a fight for death; 
and I, with some others, during a akirmish, was desper- 
ately wounded, and left to the merey or disposition of 
our eaptors. Merey they had none; I was faint, misera¬ 
ble, apparently dying, and the officer commanding the 
company into whose hands I had fallen, in a cool reí ent¬ 
iesa tone, ordered me to make my preparations for death 
in five minutes, at the same time tuming round to his 
soldiers, gave the word for a file of men to advance 
twelve pa ccb, and to put as many shots as they were 
able into my head; which order the men proceeded to 
obey, with a aang froid equal to that of their com- 
mander. I had but one care at that moment on my 
mind, and that was to think of the efifect my miserable 
dc&th was likely to have on the already shattered nérvea 
of an aged parenL I uttered the ñame of my mother; 
and ofifered up a short prayer to heaven for her support, 
under the severe trial she might be expected to undergo 
in the losa of an only son. God bless her! she is now 
in heaven, I trust! (here the soldier dashed a largo tear 
from his eyc which he found it impossible to supprcss.) 
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Ah!—well, my firiend, I was about to tell thee—just at 
thifl crítical moment, when í beheld the dark muzzles of 
the guns slowly rising to the <proper level, and in another 
moment a dozen ah ota would have whistled through my 
brain—to the surprise of myaelf and every one else, a 
young girl ran forward, and breaking through the ranks 
of the stern soldiery, grasped the officer convulsively 
round the waist, and besought him to spare my Ufe; 
thcse were her words— 4 Brother! oh, my brother!— 
pardon him—oh, for mercy sake do not take bis Ufe— 
did you not hear him soy, Mother!—yes, he has a 
mother—you too, have a mother. What would thy 
mother feel, if she were thus to lose thee ? She would 
die; and would you kill his mother ? Look!—see! he 
is bleeding—faintmg; tbere, I see you reltnt, good bro¬ 
ther !—dear brother! heaven has moved thy heart—go, 
he can no longer harm any of our people. Oh! how he 
bleeds!—mercy—mercy! Leave him—oh, leave him to 
die V — Mon brave! excuse these tea re, they are the first 
I have shed since ihat memorable moming. Well—you 
should have seen the dark looks of the soldiery—the 
grim smile—the knitted brows relax—tlie convulsive 
clutching at the muskets—aye! men who had never 
shed a tear, perhaps, before, shed them then—I ahan’t 
easily forget it, comrade; so, to cut short the story, the 
girl melted her brother’s heart, which, being of iron, I *11 
leave you to guess was no easy task, and which feat 
nothing but a woman’s tears could have accomplished. 
Oh! the efficacy of woman’s tears. The soldiers were 
drawn off, and I was left, not to die—as odvised by my 
fair preserver—but by her assístance I reached a cottage, 
where my wounds were dressed; the dressed them—ah! 
there was magic in her touch ; beautiful creature ! how 
she watched me for weeks with the tenderest care. Aye, 
and she even found out to love me, too—yes, man, she 
loved me; and do you think that I could look upon so 
much excellcnce with an indiífercnt eye, do you 1 or an 
indifferent heart ?” 

44 I should think a man callous, indeed, under such 
circumstances,” replied his companion. 

44 Callous!—a brute man ; mine’g not a brute nature, 
no—I loved her, then—aye, with my whole soul I loved 
her. You know what succeeded to the events of that 
campaign. My roilitary duties called me away ; I have 
been abscnt five years. In yonder village, then, I left all 
my hopcs; I swore to love her—and I have kept my 
word, and of my heart its faith. On, then, comrade; 
let ’s to the goal of my hopea, if you valué the happiness 
of a friend; I see you sympathize with me.” 

The two fríends, after the lapse of half an hour, arrived 
at the entrance of the village. Ludovic pressed on with 
eager haste, literally dragging his companion aíler him, 
until they carne to a ccrtain spot indicatcd by our hero, 
where stood a cottage, beautifully situated in the midst 
of a clump of tall pines, whose dark topa cast down upon 


the simple dwelling beneath a rich vernal coloring, that 
gave to the sccne an effect beautiful in the extreme. 
The two officers entered by a small wicker gate, and 
approached the entrance; the house presentad a rilent 
and somewhat melancholy aspect; there was the shaded 
porch vine-clad, lovely and luxuriant as ever, beneath 
which Ludovic had passed many hours of real happiness 
with young Annette. A venerable oíd man presented 
himself on their entrance; bis grey locks gave him the 
appearance of a patriarch; his features were furiowed 
with the Unes of age, and his figure stooped beneath the 
weight of years. He welcomed them, and bade the 
noble-looking strangers partake of his best cheer. 

u There,” said he, 44 1 pray you, noble officers, to re¬ 
gale yourselves with our homely wine, and such sub- 
stantial fare as my scanty larder will afford; for myself, 
you will excuse me when I tell you that my only child, 
a young woman of twenty, is pronounced to be in the 
last stage of a malady supposed incurable; the doctor of 
our village has just quitted her, and he says that she 
may not Uve lili moming; therefore I-” 

44 Who not Uve lili moming,” interrupted Ludovic; 
44 what Annette!—do you mean Annette?—tell me in- 
stantly—delay not an instant, 8t. Pierre! lead me to 
her.” The young man was powerfully agilated; he 
aeized the almost helpless oíd man by the arm, who 
gazed on him with looks of astonishment. 

44 Who are you, 8ir, who are so familiar with our 
ñames? It cannot be!—no—not Ludovic, I’m sure! 
he. was not so tall—not so sunbumt—true, he was hand- 
sorae,” continued the oíd man, 44 but not so handsome as 
yourself; besides, y our dress and all bespeak you of high 
rank.” 

44 Good father!—lead me to Annette, I say; come, talk 
of identity afterward. I tell you I ’ve come to claim her; 
dying—nonsense—impossible! Why, man, I left her in 
the bloom of health.” 

44 WeU, my son, truly am I glad to see thee. Bless 
thy noble face! thou art altered, indeed! Aye, but I 
should know that scar;” here the officer pulled off the 
hugo fur cap which had, until this moment,.ohscured 
the greater part of his visage. The action betrayed the 
remains of what had bc$n a severe wound, apparently 
inflicted with a sabré, and which extended from the 
right temple downward to the depth of sevcral inches. 
By this token the oíd man at once recognised the young 
soldíer, who had been, by his daughter’s interferencc, 
saved from inevitable death some years before. 44 Ah ! 
my son,” said he, after surveying him with an admiring 
gaze from head to foot, and giving a deep groan, 44 this is 
a sad retum for thee. Why, we deemed you no more; 
and Annette, poor ángel, has been pining away her cx- 
isteoce for months past, under the impression that you 
had perished in the field. I fear thou hast arrived too 
late.” 
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Here the yonng officer could restrain hia impatienee 
no longer, and casting asi de hia clo&k and sword, and 
leaving the aged father to follow him as he beat might, 
darted through an open door, and aoon gained the aick 
chamber, where lay the tender object of hia solicitude, 
aeemingly insensible to any extemal approach. He drew 
near the bed—«he alept; he leant o ver and imprinted 
one soft kiss on those lipa, temptingly protruding; ruby- 
like they presented themselvea to his enraptured ejes, 
and before he had time to follow up the warm impulses 
of his heart, ahe awoke. Her looka wandered to where 
he atood; ahe looked not long—a warm glow apread 
over her featurea—then quickly subsiding, her face grew 
palé—paler than before; ahe looked again; ahe regarded 
the young man ateadfaatly—a gleam of intenaely afíec- 
tionate recollection lit up her face for an inatant; ahe 
raised her delicate white hand from the coverlid as if to 
claap hia; the young officer graaped it; he watched each 
change in her features as they varied altemately from 
rose to lily, witb an eamestneas that told how hia aoul 
waa wrought up by the intensity of hia emoúona; he 
held her hand till at laat he fancied it grew coid in hia; 
ahe had cloaed her eyes; it would have been difficult at 
thia moment to have told whoae cheek waa the paler of 
the two—that of her whoae pasaive hand he held, or his 
own. He gazed on, while hia heart acarcely owned a 
pulsation ; mute—breathleaa—every faculty aeemed sus¬ 
pended, each nerve paralyaed; all waa atill—aye, still as 
the grave; her breast heaved not—no aigh escaped her 
—no visible aign of life. Her venerable parent had 
seated himaelf beaide the couch in an oíd carved chair, 
hia face buried in hia handa; hia grey locka atraying 
wildly down to his kneea, and uttering from time to 
time a half-auppreased sob, that broke upon the eare of 
those present with atartüng efíect There is that in an 
oíd man’s gríef that givea to the heart moie pain, con- 
veya to the mind a more acute senae of heart-rending 
misery than any thing I know of. At the foot of the 
bed atood Dorlay, for he, too, had thrust himaelf into the 
acene, twirling hia mouatache with great rapidity—fum- 
bling at the bilt of hia aword, which every now and then 
he half withdrew from the acabbard, then aa auddenly 
thrust it back, and giving many other aymptoma of vio- 
lent agitation. At laat Ludovic waa observed to hang 
over the form of the apparently dying girl; he whiapered 
in her ear, such a whiaper none could ever forget—low 
—diatinct—he caught hia breath, every one heard it— 
“Annette!” She opened her eyea; the eífect waa as 
though aome magic had mingled itself in that one 
strained convulaive eflort She gazed on him; the 
sudden efíect produced by hia unexpected appearance 
had bcen too much for her, but the torpor in which «he 
had lain, and which had been miataken for the sleep of 
death, grodually wore oíT, and, to the ostonishment and 
namelem joy of all ¡nterestcd, Annette awoke to life !— 


to love! Where all waa tears and aorrow, now all ia 
amiles and happiness. 

Colonel Ludovic and hia friend got rid of the dee- 
patchea with which they were entrusted, and having 
obeyed the commands of the Emperor, retumed to the 
village. A few mornings after the circumatancea juat 
narrated, all the inhabitants were like people beside 
themselvea, in their demonstration of the pleaaure íelt 
on the occasion of a bridal of ao generally intereating a 
nature, that not a heart among them but could say their 
joy was hia. That day had witneased the oonaummation 
of a noble young soldier’a fondest hopea. 
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THE ARTIST’S TRIUMPII. 

It was about twilight, when, in the refectory of the 
Dominican convent at Milán, might have been secn a 
man, apparently in the meridian of his days, with a high 
forehcad, regular features and calm dark eyes. He was 
seated beforc a iargc, unímished picture, with hia head 
lcaning on bis hand and gazing thoughtfully on the can- 
vass. buddenly lie sighed, and then rising paced the 
apartiuent quickly. 


«Yes,” said he at length; “sil months have passed 
aince I comrnenced this picture. To-morrow the Duke 
comes; and the head of Judas is still unfinished. It must 
be complcted,” he resumed after a pause, “it must be 
finiahed to-night. If not I am ruíned. My patrón will 
dismiss me and then the triumph of my tormentor will 
be complete. How long and how painfully have I atu- 
died to give a proper expression to Judas and yet I have 
not succeeded.” 

He sat down and 6ketching the head again, sighed 
despairingly and then eraaed it. No aoonerhad he done 
this, than the door opened and a tall and athletic man 
entered the apartment. He was the Prior of the convcnt. 
A smile of triumph played on his features, as he walkcd 
up to the artist. 

“ Leonardo Da Vinci,” said he, “ my triumph is com¬ 
plete: your work will not be finished to-morrow, and 
you will be dismissed frorn the Duke’s service, which 
will be your just reward,” and he laughed loud and 
scomfully. 

Leonardo fixcd his dark eyes calmly upon the speaker 
and eyed hira with an artist’s visión. At length he re- 
plied, 

“ And who, but you who have every day interrupted 
me, has detained me ?” 

“ Señor Da Vinci,” said the prior ironically, “ I con¬ 
gratúlate you on the Duke’s favor, when I havegiven an 
account of your punctuality.” 

“ I can assure you I shall not lose it,” replied Leo¬ 
nardo. 

The prior laughed aloud and quitted the apartment 

“Yes,” repeated he, “I shall not lose it” He took 
up his pencil and in a quarter of an hour, cried out in 
an ecstacy of joy, “ I have it now ! I have it í” 

The hours flew by, and the picture was fínished at 
day-break. 

“ Now,” said Leonardo, as he lowered a curtain before 
his great work, “ now for my triumph.” 

“ Well,” said the Duke, walking up and giving Leo¬ 
nardo a friendly shake of the hand, “ you have truly had 
a short time, but so small the more honor. But I forget, 
gentlemcn,” said he to the persons present, “ allow me 
to introduce you to Señor Leonardo Da Vinci, of whosc 
skill you all haveheard. Da Vinci bowed. Then turn- 
ing round, the Duke said “ remove tho curtain.” Leo¬ 
nardo stood palo and immovable, and the prior, confident 
from the artist’s manner that the work was unfinished, 
pulled aside the curtain, when the complete picture was 
exposed to view. A murmur of applausc ran through 
the crowd, and all oyes were fixed on the prior and Judas. 

“It is he! i]t is he!” they cxclaimcd; and to the 
raonk’s confusión, he beheld his own portrait on the 
shoulders of Judas. Leonardo was silent: his triumph 
was complete. * * 
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THE BARON’S KNELL. 

BT J . H. DANA. 

In the oíd town <oí Rudenberg there stands a squarc, 
massive, stone tower, groen with moas, and shattered by 
centuries. The superstructura, according to tradition, 
was the work of the Evil Okb; and there ia that in 
its gloomy oíd walls, the deep embrasures of the Win¬ 
dows, and the scarred and blackened appearance of the 
building, which would seem to corrobórate the legend. 
In this tower hanga a bell, of atrange uncouth shape, but 
immoveably fixed in masonry, so that no living mortal 
has heaTd it toll. The tradition goes, that bell and 
tower had the samp orígin, in the bargain of some erring 
soul; but with whom the aubtle enemy raade the compact 
is not so certain. Sorae assert that it was an Eastern 
Magi, skilled in all the Ieaming of the Cbaldees. Others 
aay that it was a fair-haired lady from beyond the «eas, 
one whose queenly port and dazzling beauty secmed 
alraost supematural. And^others again say that the oíd 
tower was the residence of a bearded warrior who hkd 
fought in the Holy Land, and who brought back with 
him a train of Saraccn servants, dressed with barbarous 
magnificenco, and speaking in an uncouth tongue. But 
all agree in one thing. The first possessor of the place 
attained unbounded opúlencc, but died miscrably.after 
every dcscendant iñ the direct line had perished by 
violence. And strangest of all, the wizard bell tolled at 
every death, as if rung by invisible hands. But from 
the day when the last of the race perished, no mortal eor 
has heard the knell. 

It was from a stuJent at Leyden that I first received 
the true versión of the legend. We had been sitting over 
a stoup of wine all the evening, leisurely smoking our 
moerschauma, until at length we fell mutually into a 
revene which lasted a full hour. The room whore We 
sat was one of those largo oíd rambling apartments 
found in antique building^, with grotesquely carved cor- 
niccs, and ampie fire-places surrounded with dragón 
heads. The firc had been suííered to burn low, so that 
at length the chambcr was left in comparativo darkneas. 
Now and thon a falling brand would cause the flamea to 
leap fitfully up, making strange shadows on the wall; 
while ever and anón the sullen guats without rattled the 
oíd casements, and wailed moumfully around the housó. 
Suddenly the bell of the cathedral began to toll, and as 
the measured sound carne booming across the night, we 
atarted involuntarily. 

“ Have you ever been at Rudenberg V* said iny com- 
panion. 

“Yes!” I replied, “and from your words, you wcre 
thinking of the strange oíd tower, with its bell.” 

“ I was,” he answered, lowering his voice, “have you 
ever heard the legend ? ” 


I told him the versions that had been given me, but 
ÍTe shook bis head. 

“ They are none of them right. I believe one of my 
ancestora was present at the catastrophe, and so the true 
tradition has come down in our family.*- We rarely 
mention it, ‘ Golb gebe uns Gnadt r but you are a 
foreigner, and I will waive our secrecy for once. 

“The real builder of that tower,” he continued, draw- 
ing his chair cióse to mine, and speaking in a low, but 
diatinct tone, “ was a needy Barón of the palatinate, who 
suddenly rose to great power and opulence. The super¬ 
structure was buHt by torch light, and with alraost 
incredible rapidity. But the greatest mystery attended 
the hanging of this strange bell, for no mortal eye, it is 
said, witnessed the act. The bell was found one moming 
swinging high up in the oíd tower; but, for many a 
long year, no one heard its voice. When the bells of 
the churchcs chiméd out at weddmg and christening, it 
remoined silent. Other bells ihight toll at funerala, but 
not so it. While every stceple and tower in the palati- 
nate rong inerrily at victory, the iron tongue of that 
unknown bell spoke not. Men carne fínally to look on 
it with strange awe. At length the townsfolk heard 
a wild toll at midnight, and their blood curdled at the 
sound, so unlike all others was its unearthly tone. 
There was that in the voice of the mysterious bell, as if 
the insensato metal struggled to revea! some un told 
horror. Men shuddered as they listoned, mothers hug- 
ged their babes to their bosams, and raaidens rose from 
bed and knelt before the crucifix until the fearful tolling 
ceascd. That night -few slept in Rudenberg. When 
moming dawned, the cilizens léarnt that, at midnight. 
just when the bell began to toll, the beautiful young 
daughter of the Barón had died, it waafearad, by poison, 
administerad by some unknown hand. And the bell 
had tolled at her death, but by whom the knell was 
wrung, no man could tell. 

“ From that day, it was noticed, that a dark abade 
scttled on the brow of the Barón. Meantimc his pos- 
sessions continued to increase, and while others lost, he 
gained. Whatever enterprize he undertook was sure to 
succecd. But child after child perished violently, and 
at every death that mysterious bell was tolled by un¬ 
known hands. These things induced strange suspicions 
amongtbe townsfolk. They callcd lo mind the poverty 
from which the Barón had sprung, they remembered the 
singular rapidity with which the tower had been built, 
and they thought upon that fearful night when the 
mysterious bell broke its long silence, and tolled at the 
death of his child. Whispers, at first scarcely brealhed, 
but finally given utterance to even in the market-place, 
charged him with having entered into a bargain with 
the Evil One; and it was said that wealth and power 
was to be the portion of the Barón, but that one by one 
he was to lose his childrcn as the forfeit, and that the 
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tolling of this unknown bell wás to wnm e&ch victim 
that the hour had come. At length these rumora reached 
the eara of the Baroo. He listened to them without 
any reply except a sneer, bul thoae who aaw that sneer 
shuddered when they spoke of it to their dying day. 

44 Ycars passed, and c&stle after castle was added to 
the domaíns of the Barón ; but,at every new acquisition 
another of his once fajr family of children died. One 
was drowned ; another was killed while hunting; a third 
perfshed by the hand of an assassin; and the fourth r and 
last, fell in a suelden fray; but though he died in a forcign 
country, and the news of his death díd not reach the 
townsfolk for a week, they knew, by the toiling of the 
mysteríous bell, that the last of the-B&Ton’s race was no 
more. The whispers of the citizens now becarae louder 
than ever. The Baroii’s wife had long since died, and 
H was said that his tum would arrive next. When they 
carne to look back at the deaths of his progeny, they 
found that, by some strange coincidence, one of bis 
children had perished on the same day, of the same 
month of each succeeding year; • and it was predicted 
that, at the next anniversary, the Barón himself would 
die. But the stern oíd noble oniy scoffechat these whis- 
pere, and, as the day drew nigh, resolved to shew bis 
scom of the danger, by holding high festival in his 
castle. He caused, moreover, the bell, whose tolling 
had first produced these rumore, to be imbedded in solid 
masonry, as you see it now. so that no one could ring it. 
Then he made rcady his feast. 

44 You must not suppose that every one shrunk, like 
the honfest townsfolk, from the Baron’s society. There 
were enough bold, bad raen who laughed at what they 
called idle rumore, and were ever ready to pledge him 
in the wine cup, or follow him to the chase. Yet each 
of these men had some stigma attached to his ñame. 
One had plundered widows and orphans, a second had 
ravaged defencelcss maidens, another was said to be a 
parricide, a fourth was suspected of sacrilega, a fifth had 
murdered his bride, and others had committed other acts, 
abliorred alike by God and man. On the countenance 
of each was written that at which holy eremitas crosaed 
themselves and prayed. And these men now gathered 
to the festival of their chief, mocking at the rumore that 
daily gained strength. 

44 The hall wherc the festival was held was a wrde 
apartment, with walls so gloomy, and casements so deep, 
that the cheerful beams of tbe sun rarely found entrance 
within, or only ptayed in sickly radiance on the damp, 
stone floor. But though such was the usual aspect of 
the room it was different now. Lights blozed in fifty 
places from the walls. A table, covered with the richest 
píate, stretched down the ampie hall. Never indeed 
had the palatinate beheld such an array of wealth, mag- 
nificence and profusión. Here was a rarely carved gob- 
let from Italy, and there a Venice glass of unrivallcd 


beauty; golden urns and dishes güttered along the 
board; and the drinking cups of the guests flashed with 
jewels. Every viand that taste could suggest, or skill 
prepare, was arranged for the feast, while the richest 
and costliest wmes blushed in golden ewere at hand. 
8ervants, magnificently attired, moved noiselessly over 
the floor; incense rose up from tripods burning at inter¬ 
vals along the walls; and slrains of music, from unseen 
perforraere, floated around, and dissolved the listeners 
into ecstacy. Well might the guests, thus surrounded 
by all that could delight the senses, scoflf at the fears of 
(he people, and deem themselves safe from harm. But 
ever and anón, as the wandering eye of a guest lit on 
the coid, damp wall, by some strgnge whim left bare of 
tapestry, he would shudder involüntarily, as if foreboding 
ill. These feclings, however, were rare, and díd not in- 
terrupt the evening’s hilarity. As the hours passed on, 
and the guests quaffed deeper of the glowing wine, their 
je*ts and songa and gaiety increased, until the hall rang 
with raerriment. Many a wild deed was then related, 
at which good men would have tumed palé, but which 
was hailed now with shouts; many a ribald song was 
sung, convulsing the listeners with unholy mirth. Afid 
thus hour after hour passed, while still tho lights burned 
on the wall, the incense exhaled from the censers, and 
the music of the unseen performere filled the air. Mid- 
night had come, when, with a scomful sneer, and then 
a gay mocking laugh, the Barón aróse and spoke, 

« 4 Fill high your goblets/ he said, 4 fill to the brim,* 
and as he spoke he poured forth a bumper of the rich, 
red wihe, while each guest followed his ex&mple. 4 We 
will be merry to-night, brave sire, in spite of the idle 
rumore of superetitious fools, and the lying prophecies 
of canting priests. Ho! midnight of the day, on which 
they said my race was to perish, has come, and yet here 
I stand, the last of that lineage, to mock at such feare. 
We will be merry to-night, gallante, and aee whether 
the oíd bell can disturb our revellings. Better wine 
than thÍ8 never crossed lip, ñor ever did gayer company 
meet at fest&l board. Lo! give us a triumphal song, a 
gay and exulting strain. Now, fair guests, join hands, 
and drink, one and all, my toast, 4 Confusión to the foul 
fiend.’ QuaíT-—quaff.” 

44 And they quafled the wine, and, amid strains of 
triumphal music, with linked hands, they shouted back 
the toast. But ere the huzza ceased, the slow, measured 
tolling of a bell filled the apartment, and, as the revellcre 
listened, their cheeks blanched, and their voices died in 
their throats, for well they knew that fearful sound. 
The music stopped in terror, and a dead silcnce rcigned 
throughout the hall. Again and again the toll of that bell 
cl&nged awfully aeróse the night, and the lights waved 
to and Tro, as íf flared by gusts of air. Each man drew 
closer to his neighbor, and all gazed in wild affright at 
their hosL At the first tolf of the bell, the exulting 
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sneer had passed froin his lips, and he gazcd fearfully 
around, as if hoping that his ears deceived him, yet 
dreading the contrary ; but when that unearlhly sound 
penetrated, a second time, into the hall, and he saw, by 
the faces of the guests, that they too hcard the knell, h¡6 
countenance hecamc ghastly as that of a corpse, and he 
clung to the table to support his tottering knces. And I 
as the iron voi^e rung out again across the night, he 
uttered an agonizing cry, gasped for breath, and sinking ! 
down utterly into his seat, with the wine cup still in his 
hand, fcll over at the twelfth stroke, dead on the floor. 
At the same moment the wind eddied through the case- 
ments, and the censers expired. Then mortal fear scized 
on the gucsts, and springing from the board, and climb- \ 
ing and struggling over each other, they hurríed wildly i 
from that fatal festal hall. As they rushod into the air, 
the room burst into fiamos. But they dared not look ¡ 
behind. With wilder affright they fled, while, ut every j 
step, carne, borne after them on the brcezc, the tolling of i 
that fearful bell. It palsied their hearts, it amóte their ; 
knees with weakness, it almost took from them their 
breath. At every stroke of that knell somc long forgot- 1 
ten crime rose up to their memorics. They paused not ¡ 
un til they clasped, in supplicating agony, the rails be- j 
neath the liigh altar of the Cathedral. 

44 All night that bell, rung by unknown hands, tolled ! 
on, curdling tbc blood of the listcncrs; and all night the 
shuddering guests prayed and knelt before the crucifix. 
When moming dawned, the hishop, preceded by the 
relies, and followed by his prieáts, entered the still smo¬ 
king hall. They found the body of the Barón charred, j 
blackened and mutilated; the face only was untouched 
by fire. But on that countenance re6ted an expression ! 
of fierce and utter agony, such as haunted the dreams of 1 
those who saw it to the grave. From that fearful night 1 
the Baron’s bell has never been known to toll, ñor could | 
a thousand men move it in its bed of solid raasonry.” 
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THE BLIND BARONET. 

• BT H. BTMMES. 

“Mi good Saunders,” said Mías Sarah Ring, at the 
moment of mounting hcr carriagc, “ I recommend your 
maater particularly to your carc; and during my short 
absencc, I conñde him to your long-tried devotion and 
affection. I ask from you, for him, care that will be 
ever attentive, delicate, patient, enduring, full of thought 
—in short, the care aa if of a wornan. Alwaya remember 
that Sir Richard Elrington ia dcprived of sight, and tbat 
our eyes ought to obey his thoughts, aa hia own eyes 
formerly did.” 

44 My dear Sarah,” said Sir Richard, presaing with 
affection the hands of hia young lady, 44 Saunders wili 
endeavor to imitate the example you have givcn him, 
and he wili show himself, you may rest aasured of it, 
the most attentive aa well aa faithful of guardiana during 
your absence. Go, then, and go without inquietude.” 

44 1 mu8t deport, Richard; but to part firom you 
without inquietude, that is impossible, for you know 
not ali that-” 

44 1 know,” resumed Sir Richard, interrupting her, 
44 that you are an ángel of goodness and patience. I 
know that you are young, rich, and full of intellcct, have 
come to bury yourself in a 6olitude; and that you have 
wished to pasa the prime of your life in the aociety of a 
blind man, that hia infirmity makes aúllen and morose. 
All this I know perfectly well; but, then, I do not know 
how to pay the deep debt of gratitude that I owe you. 
Gratitude is but a coid feeling; and love it is impossible. 
Why do you disdain the love of a blind man?” 

44 Reflect on that which it is becoming in me to do,” 
replied the lady. 44 Do you wish to forcé me to repeat 
to you the fact—that T am ugly.” 

44 1 cannot and will not believe it, my dear Sarah. 1 
am certain that you slander yourself. It is the feelings 
of the heart that cast a light upon the countenance, and 
therefore you must be most beautiful.” 

44 And you are blind who say this, dear Richard. Ah! 
if it were possible, that in your single glance you could 
embrace the entire universe, and that I alone, like an 
invisible fairy, might love you; but a trucc to this, it 
grows late, and I must be on my journey. Adieu! then, 
I shall be back in lesa than eight days. Meanwhile, 
give me the benefít of your inñrmity, and do not see me 
in your imagination os being too ugly. Again, and 
again, adieu! Saunders, as to you, do not forget.” 

The borses started off at a gallop, and when the rolling 
of the whcels was no longer heard, Sir Richard grasped 
the arm of Saunders with a vivacity and emotion that 
made the oíd servant tremble. 

44 Run, Saunders,” said he, 44 run for the Doctor. He 
is prepared, and only waita to be sent for.” 

Vol. I.—11 


Saunders quitted the house in haste, and in a quarter 
of an hour he rctumed with the Doctor. 

44 í am ready to undergo the operation of which you 
have already spoken to me, sir,” said the patient, 44 and 
you will therefore be so good as to begin it at once.” 

44 There may,” answered the Doctor, 44 be two means 
adopted for the parpóse of restoring you to your sight. 
The firet consista in an operation that is very simple, 
and of the success of which, I entertain the strongest 
confídence. In the event that my expectation should be 
foiled, then there is another mode of treatment to be 
adopted: it is more tedious, more diñicult, more danger- 
ous, perhaps, but the ultímate cure, in such cases as 
yours, is beyond a doubt.” 

44 Try, then, your first method, Doctor, and all I hope 
is, that it may be as successful as you wish it.” 

The Doctor took his instrumenta, and at the end of 
ten minutes the operation was over. The Doctor said 
that he had the best hopes, and that he should retum at 
the end of threc days, to remove the dressing. In grasping 
his hand, the baronet placed in it a hundred pound note, 
and then sat himself down to pass over these threc days 
of expectation as patiently as he possibly could. But 
when the moment arrived at which his fate was to be 
decided, his anxicty increased to such a degree, as to be 
ho longer endurable. At one moment the patient fancied 
he could see the palé reflection of a ray of light, that was 
obscurod by the superíncumbent bandages; and at another 
that there was only before his eyes those mote-filled glares 
that are the incessant illusions of a gaze that is lost in 
profound obscurity. In vain he sought, he struggled to 
be calm. His hand agitated by a convulsivc movement, 
applicd itself to the dressing. 8con reason was overeóme 
—the knot was untied—the bandages fell to the earth. 
Alas! profound night covered with its dark and disrnal 
veil the sight of the blind man 1 

He leant his hcad upon his breasi. He closed his 
eye-lids, a useless protection given by Naturc to such as 
he, and then the tears coursed each other continuously, 
but slowly down his cheeks. But soon he felt ashamed 
of his womanly weakness. He slowly raised his head 
. and the lids opened, when oh \ inexpresable happiness! 
—an ardent, strongly-colored ray of light, penetrated even 
to his very brain. It was a ray of the blc3sed light from 
a glorious sun of June, that had crept through the cre- 
vices of the double blinda, that reached his sight. - He 
stood up greatly agitated; and in the dim obscurity of 
the apartment he was able to recognise many objecls 
well-known to his touch. At first he saw thera but 
confusedly ; and afterward in a more distinct manner. 

At the same instant the noise of a carriagc told him of 
the approach of his preserver. He rushed forward to 
meet him, and exclaimed with enthusiastic joy, 44 1 see, 
Doctor, I see!” 

The folding doors were quickly opened; it was Sarah 
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who had retumed. She was—truth must be told—ugly. 
Her features, that had formcrly been beautiful, were dis- 
figured by a frightful scar, which appeared to divide thc 
forehead, and extended all along one of her cheeks. And 
yct there was, in the so finesa of the melancholy that 
characterieed her fcatures, a touching grace. In her 
look there was benevolencc and mind, combined with 
grcat talenL In the eyes of Sir Richard Elrington she 
was truly beautiful, for if he had recovered his sight—his 
lovc had still continued biind as ever. Dazzled by the 
stream of light that inundated the apartment, he remained 
without movement and without voice. On the other hand 
Sarah, with the true instinct of love, comprehended al a 
glance all that had passed in her absence. 

44 You soe, Richard,” she cried, 44 you see, I am certain 
of it, and all my happiness is destroyed.” 

44 Why, deare8t Sarah, should your happiness be de¬ 
stroyed 1” 

4 - Because I now must no longer be the object of your 
love—because I ara now about to sepárate from you for 
ever.” 

44 Separata! You and I to sepárate! You to separata 
from me—you ! and whercforel” 

44 1 have long since told you, Richard, that the day on 
which you should recover your sight must be also that 
of our separation. I love you, and you are perfectly 
conscious of it—for I have never attempted to conceal 
the wcakness of my heart. I know, too, yours. It is 
ardent—it is generous; and from generosity,—from a 
feeling of duty, perhaps, you would insist on marrying 
me; and if I should accede to the proposal, acting under 
the iníluence of a sentiment that I do not pretend to 
disguise, I must do that which I know would cause the 
misery of my life. I wish not at all to aíñict you by 
calling to mind the reniembrance of your first wife. 
Death has separated you from her; but rcmember that 
Aral>ella was a most beautiful crea ture—that she doted 
on you, but still your affections were not always hers. 
How, then, could I, with this countenance, expect to 
fmd you more constant to me ? I shall not attempt that 
which I know to bo impossible; but in the retreat in 
which I am now about to bury mysclf for life, I will 
carry with me the sweet memory of the happiest epoch 
of my life. Farewell, my dearest Richard. I bless 
Hcaven that it has afHicted me, in accomplishing your 
dearest wishes. When I shall be no longer near you, 
preserve in your memory the remembrance of my devo- 
tion, and forget, if you can, the miserable image that my 
foatures riiust present to you.” 

44 Since it must be thus,” replied Sir Richard, 44 1 shall 
not detain you but—until I have recovered my sight In 
tile meanwliile you may remara; for I am still blind. I 
now seo no more.” 

“ Do not hope to deceive me, for you cannot do so,” 
she answered with a bitter smilc. 


Sir Richard had not time to answcr her, for the Doctor, 
running up to him, exclaimed— 

44 Madman ! why did you remove the dressing. Is it 
that you wish to rnakq your blindness incurable; but, 
no, no,” said he, examining Sir Rkhard’s eyes, 44 no— 
Heaven be praised, your eyes are quite healthy, your 
look is steady—you do see; the cure is complete. Quick, 
quick, let us put on the handage again.” 

44 Wait one moment, Doctor,” observed Sir Richard. 
44 What will you say when I tell you, that I am now just 
as blind, as I was before.” 

44 1 would then say, that my own studies, my own eyes, 
and all my past experience, had gone for nothing—but it 
cannot, I say, it cannot be.” 

44 Very well, then, Doctor, I say to you, that your 
studies, your eyes, and your experience have misled 
you; I do not see at alL” 

44 Can it be truel” said thc Doctor, in amazement, 
while Sarah smiled incredulously. 

44 Perfectly true,” answered Sir Richard, quite calmly. 

44 1 have seen J>ut two instances of this in all my life, 
for they are exceedingly rare,” remarked the Doctor, in 
a pcrfect constemation. 44 Then me must try another 
mode of treatment. Are you dispoeed to undergo a new 
operation?” 

44 Exceedingly well dispoeed, and quite ready for it,” 
answered the patient. 

The Doctor took out his instrumenta, and asked for 
linen, that he might raake ready a bandage. 

44 Stop!” exclaimed the lady, 44 stop, I say; Sir Richard 
soes perfectly well, although he does not like to admit 
it.” 

44 This is no child’s play,” observed the Doctor very 
gravely. 44 1 must tell you, that the mode of treatment 
which I am now about to employ, is one that may restore 
sight to one actually blind, but that would inevitabiy 
render blind one who has his sight.” 

44 Go on, Doctor, go on,” was the observation of the 
gentleman, 44 for I unfortunately have nothing to risk in 
that way.” 

The bandage was prepared, and al ready there was 
flashing in the hand of the Doctor the shining blade of 
a bistouri; when Sarah, who, up to that moment, had 
been in a species of stupor, recovered from it, to throw 
hereelf in the arms of her lover. 

44 My beloved Richard,” she said, 44 my senses do not 
deceive me; you see, and I am perfectly sure of the facL 
Look, Doctor, how clear and serene are his eyes. They 
have none of that fíxity which is to be nuticcd in the 
eyes of the blind. Richard, your glances now rest upon 
rae; there are in them the tokens of the doepest aiVection. 
Oh, say, then, that you see us. I entreat—I supplicate 
you to do so. Say it, and I will remam—I will never 
quit you; but let there be no new operation—let these 
halcful instrumenta be removed. But do not—oh! do 
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not punish me so cruelly, for having preferred your 
peace of mind to your wishes. Doctor, do not attempt 
to approach him. I do not wish it—do not believe 
him.” 

The violence of the emotions that agitated her did not 
permit her to proceed further; for she fainted at the very 
instant that she saw the Doctor about to bring the 
instrument cióse to the eycs of Sir Richard. 

Poor, heart-broken Sarah was carried out of the room 
in a State of insenaibility, and the Doctor who, by a wink 
from his paticnt, found he had been tricked, put back his 
Instruments, threw away the bandages he had prepared, 
and took up his hat 

44 My good friend,” said Sir Richard, 44 you have, with- 
out intending it, done rae very considerable Service, and, 
forwarded my schemes completely. You will, I ara sure, 
pardon me my ruse when you know the motive for it. 
Misa Sarah King wished to part from me. She has a 
very exaggeratcd idea of her own ughness. 8he beiievee 
she cannot be socn without bcing dislikcd; and it was 
thereforc ncccssary that I should not see her. I candidly 
own to you that I should have regretted my cure if I 
werc to purchasc it wiih the loss of Sarah. Her love is 
more nccessary to my existcnce than my sight” 

As he uttered these words, he extended his hand to 
the Doctor; but the latter, taking up a bandagc, made a 
sign for him to seat himself. 

44 la peace made between us?” was the question of the 
patient to the physidan. 

44 I have never been in love,” drily answered the Doctor; 
44 but then I have, in my time, met with a great many 
fools.” 

For eight days he was in cónstant attendance on Sir 
Richard, and on the ninth he entered the apartment ai 
an early hour. 

44 Now,” said he, 44 that you are in a state of hcalth, 
that you cannot destroy it by imprudence, I leave you. 
You may say, if you please, that you are blind; but I 
a hall have nothing to do with it, when the fect is that 
you see a great deal better than I can.” 

44 Farewell, then, Doctor, I hope you have no bad feel- 
ing toward me.” 

44 There is one thing, Sir Richard, that I can never 
pardon you, and that is your having deceived for one 
moment, an experience that, up to your time, I believed 
to be infallíble.” 

44 The great man falla seven times a day, Doctor.” 

44 Yes, but if I had persisted in my error—if I had 
operated upon you?” 

44 What then ? when I have already said that I had 
much rather lose my sight than be deprived of the society 
of 8arah.” 

44 But my reputation, Sir Richard.” 

44 Ay, but my love, Doctor.” 

4i The doure lakc all love!” exrluimcd ihe Doctor.rcally 


vcxed; 44 for that I find is with you a malady that is 
really incurable.” 

The worthy Baronet was still laughing at this saying 
of the Doctor, when Sarah, greatly agitated, ran into the 
room. 

44 The Doctor,” she romarked, 44 has gene away in a 
furious pase ion. What can have happened between 
you?” 

44 He says he will have nothing more to do with my 
case.” 

44 Ah! then he abandona you, and gives up all hope of 
restoring you to your sight.” 

44 He saya he will have nothing more to do with my 
oyes.” 

44 Then you are to rcmain blind.” 

44 Yes, for ever blind to your defeets.” 

44 Oh ! then Richard, I must see for both.” 

A month after this convcrsation, Miss Sarah King 
guided within the walls of the church Sir Richard 
Elríngton, who permitted himself to be led there with 
all the care and caution that is generally taken of a 
blind man. Every one was astonished, as tbey looked 
at his large, bright blue eyes, so clcar in appearance, 
and so intelligent, that they should be deprived of sight. 
This, however, must be remarked, that the cónstant 
love that 8¡r Richard showed for his wife for two years 
after their marriage, prevented her from suspecting the 
truth. 

It was about the termination of the 6econd year of 
their marriage that they were taking a walk in «orne 
fields adjoining the splendid demesne of Sir Richard, 
that he had never quitted from Üie time of his being 
United to the object of his love, when they found that 
they had incautiously placed tliemselves near to a furious 
bull. The wicked animal, attracted by the Bcarlet acarf 
of the lady, began to bellow, and tear up the earth with 
his homs. The danger was imminent, and retreat im- 
possible. Already was the bull making a dash at the 
lady, when her husband tcaring from her her scarf, 
attracted the animal by waving it toward himself. The 
bull made a furious and desperate rush upon him, but 
he adroitly bounded on one side, and having luckily a 
sharp gardening knife in his pocket, he unclasped it 
wliile tlie bull was coming on, and with the skill of a 
Spanish toreador , he struck the animal in the spine, and 
stretched it dead at his feeL 

The wife of the Baronet, Lady Elríngton, regarded 
the struggle made by her husband with equal fear and 
astonishment. In an instant all the secret of the past 
was revealed to her, and she flung herself into his arma, 
exclaiming— 

44 Oh! Richard, Richard, you have deceived me.” 

44 No, my dearest, I have not deceived you,” was his 
answer; 44 for I said I would love you—I do love you, 
and will for ever love you.” 
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TIIE BRIDESM AID. 

It was a sunny and cheerful May moming, and the 
season was as bright and as bcautiful as the hearts and 
hopes of the young and lovely sistcrs, who, blushing in 
their bridaJ attire, were rcclining on a roscwood ottoman 
in the drawing-room of a spncious colonnaded mansión 
that omaments onc of the most clegant of our metropo- 
litan squares; and yet thcre was a spark of sadness that 
chiUed and clouded the spirits of botli: the severíng of 
the intimacy, the companionship of years, for the ñnit 
time, probably ncvcr again to be relinked—the unknown 
cares to be endured—drew tears from their eyes, as in 
silence they elasped cach othcr’s hands in a fond and 
mutual strain. 

44 Come, Louisa, you must not droop so; remember 
you are my bridesmaid. If you, ray supportcr, my 
confuíante, íkil and forsake me, who will checr up my 
couragc, and hand a white handkerchief to the Trugedy 
Queen I” 

44 You sülh will banter, Charlotte. Well, I am glad 
you can. We will not think—at least, not talk—of 
parting yet. Herc stops a carríage, but not his — yours , 
1 should say.” 

44 Well, my Louisa, when the Exile from the East 
returne—the sallow reckoner of rujies and mohirs, 
then it will be my tora, and, believe me, I shall not 
apare you.” 

44 Ah, Charlotte! a long voy age, the ocean and its 
Rtorms, and hopo deferrod, make tho heart, very, very 
sick.” 

44 You will be happy soon, my sister, and all y our 
íretting will be no longer rcmemhered.” 

Poor Louisa lookcd at her sister, her dress, her new 
omaments, the ring, and deeply and hopclessly sighed. 

The room soon filled with the invited gucsts; and 
favors, gloves, and ribbons, ílew and íluttcred through 
the long and splendid line of equipages. A quarter of 
an hour might have passed away, and cvery carríage but 
one had reccivcd its freight of fashion, when a thunder- 
ing and unceremonious peal on the hall door’s brazon 
clectric shock of nenrous curiosity and alarm. A do- 
rapper, startled the veiied bride and her sister with an 
mestic hurried up the stairs, and met them on the 
landing-place. 

44 A foreign letter, Ma’am.” 

44 Give it me quick!” 

44 No, Louisa, my love, obligo me, I will firet open it 
and read.” 

44 My God, that black seal! I knew, I knew it would 
be so all along. I dreaded it. I ’ll go to him then; that 
no fate or power can prevent now. Head it to me, 
Charlotte; though, my heart, presagod it, already knows 
the contenta. Poor, poor Edmund.” 


1*1 

The characters of woe, which her trembling sistei 
artieulated falteringly, supplied painful proof to her 
strange, and, alas! too truc forebodings. Her l>ctrothcd 
had been somo montlis dead in India; and his fricml, 
who wrotc the mournful communication, mentioned, that 
on the day that he last wrotc to Louisa, scarccly an hour 
after he had impressed his seal upon tho writing that 
gave delusivo hopes, which bloomed only to be blastod, 
Death sealcd his destiny with his most rigid imprint, 
and the sunset shonc upon another grave of a new 
victim to the Asiatic posti lenco. 

Tho bridesmaid heard tho letter read through and 
únished without a word, groan, or eob. Likc a warrior, 
who, for an instant after the lance has transfixed him, 
stands steraly and proud, and falls not, she bore up one 
moment, and then sank back and fainted. 

Oh! human happiness, how baseless, how tottering ¡s 
thy structure. The nuptials were postponed—the feast 
left untasted; and when the doctor arrivod at the houso, 
where 44 all things wero tumed to their contrarios,” he 
saw the lovely form of the palé and breathless girl supine 
upon the couch, and her sister, whom horror had rrn- 
dered scarccly more life-likc, bending over her, still 
Holding in her hand the warrant of her fate. The most 
violent stimulants, the strongest and most powerful res- 
toratives, were for a time applied inefTcctually; but at 
last succeeded in bringing back consciousness, when she 
tumed to bcr sister, raised the letter, and, pressing it to 
her temples, dropped one tear, large and agonizing, as if 
her bnán had been scathed into weeping. 

It would be a sad and painful tosk to endeavor to 
describe the rapidity with which this young and lovely 
creature sunk into decay. The blow was unerring, and 
she never rallied cven for a moment. The last words 
which she addressed to her sister wcrc, 44 We must part, 
my belovcd Charlotte! I sink to rest—rest, quict and 
untroubled, where mournful tidings, and letters that bear 
news of death, will never again break my heart! Raise 
me, sister, till I listen; angcls speak so low. I am sure 
I shall know him—bis spirit’s robe canuot disguise him 
from me—so dazzling they shine, they pain my eyes; 
but I shall soon, soon elose thcm for cver. Do not 
wcep, my sister. Now, good bye! We have loved 
each other to the last!” and that night the gentle and 
beauteous bridesmaid closod her eyes for ever. 


A Fura Thouoht. —Could we open the secrct history 
of those who have risen to eminence; could we survey 
their lofty purposes, their well-digcsted plans, the skill 
and cncrgy which they employed ; could we behold the 
obstados they surmounted, we might better understand the 
truc import of that appropriate adage, 44 Evcry man, in tho 
hand of Providence, is the orchilect of his own fortune.” 
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THE BRIDAL EVE. 

11T IIARRIF.T HOWLF.S. 

CIIAPTER I . 

“ What a magnificcnt nuptial prcscnt!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dentón to her daughter, as, on cntcring thcchambcr 
of tlie Ialtor, at ¡Saratoga, tliey discovcrcd a costlv dia- 
rnonil necklucc, with a perfumed note nccómpanying ¡t, 
“Mr, Wallingford is indeed all tliat is gcnerous and 
noble!" 

The daughter** cheek became tingcd with crimson, 
though a srnile rose to her lip as she contemplated her 
lover’s costlv gift. At that morncnt her heart was toril 
by contending emotions; but alas! she knew that she 
could find no syinpathy in her dixtress from her parent. 

Mrs. Benton was a widow, with no child but her 
beautiful daughter. Aspíring, vain, and merccnarv, she 
resolved that Isabel should make a brilliant match, and 
for tilia purpose the mother had brought her daughter 
to the springs, wliere her lovelincss soon rendered Miss 
Benton the bolle of the season. Her charms had con¬ 
quered among others the millionaire of the year, a 
middle aged rctired merchant; and, in obedicnce to her 
inother’s explicit comniands, was, en the ensuing day, 
to becomc the bride of Mr. Wallingford. 

But Isabel, though fecling it to be her duty to obey 
her parent, could not submit to this doom without many 
and painful struggles. A year before she hgd met and 
loved a young painter, when on a visit to a friend in the 
country; and though they had not met for many months, 
bis memory was still fresh in her heart, and she fclt that 
though she might wed the wealthy Mr. Wallingford, 
she could never give liim the aflection she had already 
heetowed on the poor artisL As the day appointed for 
her unión approached, her feelings tacame more and 
more acute, until now she could have flung herself at 
her mother’s feet and beggcd to be released from her 
engagement, only that she kncw her parent would prove 
inexorable. 

“Alas!” fhought Isabel, as her mother left the apart- 
ment, “ there is no escape for me from this hatcful 
alliance. And yet Mr. Wallingford is all that is noble 
and gencrous—yet—yet I can not love him. Oh! Henry,” 
she exclaimed, apostrophizing her ahsent lover, “ would 
that you wcre here. But wliat do I sny ? For months 
he has not written to me, and alas! I cannot conceal 
from myself that I ani forgotten. No, it is sinful in me 
thus to think of onc who has deserted me. Oh í that 
ever he could forget those dcar, dear moments when we 
walked together under the oíd avenue, while the moon 
simmered down through the leaves, and our hearts beat 
in unisón with the music of all nature «round us. Oh! 
Henry, dear Hcnry,” and she elaspcd her hands, " that 
ever you should forget those hours.” 


S* 

“ Ñor have I forgotten thcm, dear Isabel!” exclaimed 
a voice hesido her, that thrillcd cvcry nene with ecstacy, 
i and looking around slie perecí ved her lover, who liad 
entered tlic little parlor unpcrceived. 

We will not descrita (lie thouxand things that wcre 
said at this meeting. 8uflicc it to say, they wcre like 
all lovers’ protestntions. But the explanation of lien «■y 
must he laid before our rcaders, though a in more suc- 
cinct, and lcss broken manner, than he gave it. His tale, 
bowever, cven os told by liimsclf, was short. He had 
written, aocording to promise, to Isabel, but rcccived no 
answer. Again and again he had written, but always 
with the like succcss, until at lengtli his pride forbade 
him to write again. But his love had survived notvvith- 
standing the apparent coldncss of Isabel, and liaving 
incidentally heard that she was at (he íSprings, he had 
resolved to sce her, and learn the worst. 

“Then it was your mother that intercepted your 
letters,” said Henry, when Isabel had, in turn, narrated 
her story—“and this marriage—oh ! Isabel, dear Isatal, 
can you sacrifico yoursclfl” 

What need to tell the result. Love ever triumphs, 
and it was arranged that, that night, Isabel should clope 
with her lover. 

CHAPTER II. 

It was bctweeo the hours of two and three o dock 
on the same night, that Isabel, who could not think of 
sleeping, stole into the little prívate parlor, that was 
adjoining to the chamber of.her mother, and not far from 
the apartment occupied by Mr. Wallingford. The posi- 
tion of this parlor rendered itone from which a nocturnal 
flight was not only possible, but easy, for in tliis parlor 
there was a window out of which you could with case 
step into the garden, and at the end of that garden was 
one of the leading streets of the town. 

Isabel was seated at a table on which there was a 
small lamp and a tiny watch. The hands of that tiny 
watch seemed to her 1o be almost fixcd, or to move as 
if nothing could induce them to go on to the hour of 
appointment. At first Isabel awa^ted the hour of ren- 
dezvous without hesitation, and without trembling; but 
when it was approaching to the hour for the giren signal 
with her lover, her duty to her parent recurrcd to her, 
and she hesitatod. Aflection for her mother—fur Mrs. 
Benton was still her mother—struggled long with her 
promisc to her lover. At length she said, 

“No, I cannot fly. My mother! harsh though you 
may he, I cannot cost you a tear. I will write a note 
for Henry, telling him I cannot keep my promise with 
him, and to-morrow I will throw myself at my mother’s 
feet and confesa all. She will, she must rclent.” 

Acrordingly she took up a pen, and hastily wrote a 
few linos to her lover, at cvery word blotting the paper 
with her lears. At length exhausted by her emoliuiis 
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she leant back on the sofá to indulge in a fit of weeping. 
Long she wept, but finally nature attained the mastery, 
and like a child, worn out by grief, she sank insensibly 
to slecp. 

The dawn was just bcginning to break when Mr. 
Wallingford, who chanced to be an carly riser, passing 
down the corridor, perceivcd the door of Mrs. Benton’s 
parlor ajar, with Isabel apparcntly unconscious on the 
sofá. Alarmed at the sight, he entered; but finding that 
Misa Benton was only asleep, he would have withdrawn, 
when his eye was attractcd by his own ñame in the 
unfínished note on the table, and led by an ungovornahle 
curiosity he read as follows:— 

“ It is the will of my unliappy dcstiny, combincd with 
the desire of my mother. I must never sce yoü again 
—never more listen to you; never—but why utter the 
word ? To-morrow I becoine the wife of Mr. Walling- 
ford; fly, then, frora my sight—it is a sacrifíce that I 
appeal to your honor to make-” 

“ Who can this gcntleman be ? Who is this myste- 
rious lover of whom I have never heafd? Alas! I 
fondly dreamed, Isabel, that you loved me, bnt I see 
now that I have been deceived and that your mother is, 
perhaps, forcing you into a unión you ab — ■” 

His words were cut short by a footfall. It was 
Henry lcaping into the window, and Wallingford looked 
around. The rivals gazed at each other an instant, 
ñor will we attempt to describe their feclings when they 
found that they were father and son. Their exclama- 
tions of astonishment awokc Isabel, who fainted, while, 
at the same instant, her mother appeared on the scene. 
The insensible girl was borne firom tbe room, and' then 
the young man, ílinging himsclf at his father’s feet, 
cxclaimed, 

M My father—my father! I ara innocen^ pardon me.” 

“ Rise, 8ir,” said Mr. Wallingford, M Iam no longer 
your father. I am your accuser, and your judge. Why 
have you come to Saratoga 1” 

“ It was absolutely necessary for me to do so. Honor 

eompelled me to come and seo one who—is very dear to 
>> 

roe. 

“ Very well; but then you choose to pay your visita to 
this very dear person at moments that are very equivocal 
—at throe o’clock in the morning, for instance.” 

“ Father, since you know all, why do you thus ques- 
tion me ? Why thus interrógate rae 1” 

“ Because it is my desire to know the most minute 
details of your love for Miss Isabel Benton.” 

“ And wherefore 1” 

u Because she ougbt to be my wife, and not yours.” 

“Then, Sir, you must know, that it is about six 
montbs ago, in a stroll through the Susquehanna 
county, whither I went as an artist, and under an 
üssumed ñame, I met this young lady. Why tell the 
result? We loved. I did not rcveal my real ñame, for 


I wished to Ihí loved for mysclf, and not as the son of 
the rich Mr. Wallingford. She promised to be mine 
ere parting; and we were to writc to each other. But 
our letters were intercepted, and deeming she had proved 
false to me, I resolved to forget her, until last week, when 
hcaring incidentally from a friend here, that she wras to 
be married—though he did not say to whom—my agony 
drove me hither, to sce Isabel, reprosch her for her per- 
fidy, and bid her an eternal farewell. Oh ! my father 
had I known all, I would have suíTered any thing, rather 
than have come hither.” 

“ Henry !” said the father, wiping away a tear, " you 
have conquered. The love of one like me cannot be 
such as that a young man feels. The Bacrihce will be 
less to me than to you. Take her, and God bless you.” 

The son fell on his father's shoulder and weeping, 
would have refused the boon, hut Mr. Wallingford was 
inexorable, ñor would he sufler the ceremony to be 
delaved more than a day—the ampie settlement he 
made on his son fully reconciling Mrs. Benton to the 
match. 
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THE CAPUCHIN. 

rilOM THE PREKCH. 

Aw evening at Palermo is a most lovcly thing, when, 
sitting by thc sea shore, lLstening to the murmuring 
waves, under the raya of a sumraer sun, surroundcd by 
a population so lively, so interesting—a thousand times 
more original and lesa known than thc clossic race of 
the Neapolitan Lazzaroni. Thanks to novéis and pie- 
tures, Naples is oíd to me; it is spoilt, it is wom out by 
delusion. Sicily is unknown and new: it bears a double 
reflection both from Arabia and Spain. 

Oh, ye ! who boast thc talents of the artrst, copy fbr 
me the tumult of the Marina; reproduce the hum of an 
industrious people, who enjoy cven the feeling of exist- 
ence—the salutations borne on thc air from all parta— 
“ Bon jour! Bon aoir/” repeated from carriage to 
carriage, with more poetical raptare than bon ton. 

I admired the scene, and, in order to enjoy it more, I 
leaned against a low wall ornamented by small pilasters 
of Saracen architecture, which foliows the course of the 
river, and presenta to the tired promenaderg, a long and 
commodiou8 seat of marble, defaced and wom out by 
ages. I seated myself here. The aea-breeze moistenod 
my brow; before me lay the animated accne. A Capu- 
chin monk, with a Iongbeard, placed himself by my 
side; he wore an appearancc of suíTering; his deport- 
ment was rather silent and simple than devout and 
humble; he looked about fífly ycars of. age, and had 
the air of a military man. His cóuntenance was not 
Sicilian ; instead of being in almost convulsive motion, 
he was coid, stern, yet resigned. I wished to enter into 
conversation with him, and asked him the hour. He 
looked at me fixedly, perceiving, doubtlessly, that I was 
a stranger in Palermo, and replied in English, “ It is 
eight o’clock.” He rose and left me. 

I recognized the Capuchin’s pronunciation as quite 
national, plainly British. I could not be deceivcd; yet 
how carne this Englishman at Palermo? A man of his 
nation in Sicily, and in the habit of a Capuchin ! There 
must be some mystcry, and I was determined to unravel 
it. The next day I retumed to the same place, in the 
hope of finding him there again. For some days I 
followed the same plan, and by degrees his forbidding 
manner softened. I then spoke to him in English, and 
that won his heart. He saw that I desired his friend- 
ship, and he willingly gave it to me. He scemed a 
man of strong sensc, and possessed great practica! 
knowledge both of men and things. A fortnight afíer 
our first interview he related the story of his life; the 
voice of the monk was íirm, and his eye was dry, but it 
was very visible how much his serenity cost him; a deep 
melancholy clouded his cóuntenance, he was filled with 
mournful thoughts, and for «orne moments was silent; 
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at length, his head resting on his hand, he spoke as 
follows:— 

“I was born in Hytfordshire. When our army 
retumed from Alexandria, the transpon in which I 
was, with several other officcrs, was found’not sea- 
worthy, and wc put into port at Messina. Wom out 
by innumerable privations, tired of Eastcm life and of 
our vesscl, wc, descended to the Lazaretto. You know 
what that Lazaretto is; a badly paved court, with a 
burying-ground in the centre. There you are, sur- 
rounded by human beings, but without any communi- 
cation with the land, or any recreation save in the hope 
of soon quitting it. 

“At length our quarantine carne to an end. You 
are, without doubt, acquainted with the arrangement of 
the theatres at Messina; scats are distributed about, and 
each person places himself as chance directa, so that 
three or four rows may sepárate you from your own 
party. This was the case with me the evening that we 
wcre set at liberty. Betwcen the acta, several Siciliana, 
seated next me, rose, and some Engiish ofRcers, accom- 
panied by a young man in thc costume of the town, took 
their places. They talked very loud, and I Icamt that 
one of the party had arrived that evening by the packct, 
and that his ñame was Sir Ormond Mandcville. He 
was a man about the muidlo size, his eyes blue and 
penetrating; his look steady though not insolcnt—a real 
EngHshman of the modern school. That sect was new 
then, and I e*nmincd him attentivcly and Jistencd lo 
him with cariosity. 

“ His cravat was so cxceeding tight, his cheeks of 
such a bcautiful saffron color, and his afTectation of 
contemptuous austerity, contrasted so ridiculously with 
the foppishness of his conversation, that I forgot the 
play in looking at and listening to him. 

•“A great many things have happcned to me, my 
dear fellow,’ said he to one of his comrades, * since our 
mad pranks at Eton. You will tell me how many citifs 
you have visited, and in how many battles you have 
fought; tbat’s all "very heroic and very fine. I ahall 
tell you in return, how many horses I have killed out 
liuntmg; and as to thc forsaken hushands who have 
wished me ruined, the list is almost too long hy heaven! 
but I shall give you no respite. What brings me to 
Messina to-day, and obliges me to come to this play, 
is the éclat of my last aflair of that sort. It concems 
a married woman, pretty and intriguing, and wlióse 
raciness might serve as a model to all that Franco or 
Spain possesses. Delicacy, you know, prevents my 
naming her. All was conducted very prudcntly; but 
notwithstanding our ingenuity wc were betrayed. A 
woman who keeps an inn on the road to Bath, to whom 
I had once deigned a little attention, discovcrcd our 
nnti-matrimonial plot, and thrcatened me with making 
it known. That would llave lieen most dangerous 
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every way ; the lady has relations who never jest, and 
our coi^Js make us ¡% dear for our unfortunate love 
aflfairs. I bought the silence of^our hostesa; and here I 
am at Messina, where I mean to pasa some time far from 
her whose reputation will be protected by my absence.’ 
This conversation made little impression on me at the 
momenL I only remarked two thinga—the cool, frivo- 
lous corruption of the young dandy, and the depravity 
of his accomplicea. On my retum to my lodgings, a 
packet of letters and newspapers were lying on the table; 

I recognizcd the handwriting of my wife, and hastened 
to break open her letter. No one could be attached by 
tenderer ties to a lover, a sister or a wife than those 
whicb united me to Mary. Her letter was truly the 
eflusion of a puré and devoted heart. Ever since our 
"marriage ahe had never caused me a moment’s pain. 
She belonged to one of the most illustrious families in 
the peerage, and had been brought up in strict retirement 
in one of the wildest counties in England, and added 
to elegance and aristocratic dignity, the rare magic of 
touching ingenuousness. She mentioned a joumey to 
Bath, and her sudden retum to London caused by the 
ill health of her mother. In these linea, filled with 
feeling, I traced the breathing of her angelic soul, and 
felt rayself most bleased in having such a wife, when, 
laying my hand on the newspapers, a strange thought 
carne across me. The word Bath so often repeated by 
the dandy, was found also in my wife’s letter; the coin- 
cidence filled me with terror. It was not a doubt, it 
was not a suspicion; it seemed to wake a vague, 
moumful, yet distant ccrtainty. I was in an agony. 
Between her virtue and my confidence a demon seemed 
to riso to eclipse the brilliancy of my happiness, and to 
plunge me into the deepest misery. I rose and paced 
the chamber, and not till near moming did the bitterness 
of my reflections abate. At length I felt more calm, and 
took up the journals which I had till then neglected. 
After having carelessly scanned the political and literary 
•intelligence, the foliowing extraordinary paragraph met 
my eyes, and I read it with an anxicty which amounted 
to pain:— 

“‘It is reported that filial piety inspires the young 

and beautiful Lady O-, who has suddcnly quitted 

thc pleasures of Bath to follow her suffering parent. 
On dity that the reputation of the daughter is as broken 
as the health of the mother.’ 

“The paper fell firom my hands; my ñame b Osprey. 
liad twenty baile tom my breast at once, I should not 
have sufíered more. In the fluctuation of my mind I 
knew not on what to fix ; the more I thought the more 
my anxicty increased; my brain was on fire. I threw 
myself on the bed—at one moment my wife appeared 
to me as my first love, at the next an odious monster. 
The word Bath echoed in my ears a funeral kncll. At 
eleven o’cJock I went out, and almost mcchanically 


directed my steps to a Benedictino convent, where a 
man resided with whom I had become acquainted since 
my stay at Messina. He was called Father Anselmo. 
He was a powerful-minded man, and fully gave the lie 
to the vulgar opinión, which peoples convente only 
with an idle, ignorant, and useleaa race. I had xnuch 
confidence in him; I thought he esteemed me, and I 
revealed to him the cause of my agitation ; I did not 
conceal the slightest incident of my life. He listened 
attentively ; then t&king my hand, he said only 4 Follow 
me.’ He seemed more serious than ordinary. We 
entered the church—it was empty. Father Anselmo 
conducted*me up the nave and stopped before the altar. 
4 My son,’ said he, 4 though our belief diflers in forme, 
kneel here. I am a priest and an oíd man; you shall 
receive my counsels as from a pastor and a friend ; you 
shall bend your knee, not to me, but to that God, who, 
though he afflicts, will comfort us; we will pray to- 
gether.’ I was most unhappy, I did as he told me; 
and after a short time spent in devotion, he continued 
hb conversation. 4 Your grief has a foundation; set 
out for England, write to your wife without Bceming to 
suspect her; then go to Bath where this woraan lives 
whose silence has been bought; offer her a better price, 
and she will reveal all. When you are convinced of 
the truth, you will then have only to act upon the 
knowledge, either to leave the guilty one to her own 
remorse, or to restore the f&ithful wife to your confi¬ 
dence.” 

“Anselmo was an oracle to me. Without delay I 
put hb advice in execution, and in two days embarked 
for England. Immediately, on arriving at Falmouth, I set 
out for Bath; it was thete that the traces of crime were 
to be found, and thq/e alone hope could await me. I 
stood before the hotel which Sir Ormonde had described. 
I entered; my whole body shook with fear. A woman 
about thirty and rather pretty, presented herself to me 
as the mistress of the house. Tea was brought at my 
request, and under pretext of having been from England 
for some time, and wishing to hear a little news of the 
country, I told the waiter to ask his mistress to take tea 
with me. 

“ My purpose was about to be answered, I was going 
to converse with her who knew the fatal sccrct. She 
carne into my room, but my conversation was so inco- 
herent that she was astonbhed. I was so occupied by 
the oply subject that had power to interest me, that my 
words were obscure and. confused. I saw she looked at 
me with unfeigned surprise. 

44 4 1 beg your pardon, Madam,’ said I, at length, 4 but 
you perceive my disquietude, I have cause foi the deepest 
grief, for I have the most dreadful suspicions to clear up. 
I am jealous of a wonian I adore, and thc anxiety I 
feel shows itsclf in my conversation.’ I saw that her 
woman’s lkcart was iuteresled in my sorrow, and that 
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her curiosity was cxcitcd. * Alas !* I continued, * this 
place iocreasesmy emotion.* Asi spoke I examined thc 
woman’s features, which as I proceeded became more 
and more troubled. ‘ I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with thc town of Bath to obtain exact information on 
the subjecj which agitates me so cruelly. I know only 
that the man to whom it is said I owe my dishonor is 
Sir Ormonde Mandeville. I was serving abroad; my 
wifc and her mother carne to pass some time at $ath. 
Sir Ormonde visited them at an inn in Bath or its 
environs; the younger lady, on pretence of indisposition, 
had a sepárate room. In the middle of the night the 
hostcss, hoaring a noise, entered her apartment; Sir 
Ormonde Mandeville was there, and a hundred pounds 
werc oífered by him to this woman, who promised 
silence.’ At these last words I thought my companion 
would have fainted. I had proceeded with my story as 
¡f in complete ignorance of the parí this woman had 
acted, and shc was so taken by surprisc that at length 
she was obliged to own that all was correet, and that 
her Inn was the theatre of the scene. I would not urge 
my inquines further, and the next day set out for town 
without revealing my ñame. There still remained a 
last and feeble hope—the possibility of some mistake 
which would excúlpate Mary and restore me to happi- 
ness. Can you imagine with what agitation I again 
found myself at homo ? Mary on sceing me threw 
hcrself into my arma with a tenderness which, at first, 
penetrated my heart; but when I thought of her perfidy, 
I had nearly rcpulsed her, but I overcame myself. With 
what maternal fondness did she speak of our children, 
of their infantile graces, of her hopes. How I suíTered 
from what, but for one fatal circumstancc, would have 
made me most happy. She wept, still agitated by the 
joy of my return, and as I sorrowfully gazcd upon her I 
fancicd I could discover something horrible in her look. 
Though her every action breathed tenderness and truth, 
I only saw cunning and the most consummate decep- 
tion. She brought the children to me with the joy and 
triumph of a mother, and then I think she perceived the 
constraint and torment I felt, for there was between us 
one moment of embarrassed silence, and I made up my 
resolution of speaking at once. I told them to take 
the children back to the nursery and lea ve us alone. 
4 Madara,’ said I, 4 will you have the goodncss to reply 
to a few questions that I wish to ask you 7 When did 
you get acquainted with Sir Ormonde Mandeville V 

44 No answcr. 

44 4 Was it on y our journey from London to Bath?’ 

44 Still the same silenoe. 

44 4 Answer me, unfortuna^woman; I wish with all 
my heart to clear you from that infamy which hangs 
o ver you—answer me!’ 

44 At these words I rose; she rose also, extended her 
anns, and burst into a convulsive laugh, ¿o^arful that 


I yei tremble with horror when I recall it. For an 
instant she fixcd her tearfol gaze on me, and fcll. 
Some regard for her remained, and I hastened to raise 
her, and recoves her from the swoon into which my 
reproaches had thrown her. I then went to her 
father’s house. The sight of him agitated me much, 
the tears flowing in torrents from my eyes. His cool- 
ness, contrastcd with my emotion seemed to rcproach 
me. Though I Mui never scen him othcrwiso than 
calm, yet miserable as I then was, bis composure seemed 
an insult. I endeavored to subdue my feelings, and 
sadly recounted to him my adventure at Messina and 
my visit to Bath. He listened in silence. His daughter 
had appeared in the greatest constemation; he was 
merely attentive. He paced the gallery sevcral times 
as in deep thought, oflen passing his hand over bis 
forehead, but without betraying any farther emotion. 

44 4 It is not impossible,’ said he, at last, 4 what you tell 
me is strange; but we shall see.’ 

44 A tcar fell from his eye, he hastily brushed it away. 
The sorrow of this venerable man, the struggle of pride 
and paternal love, the tear forced from a man always 
master of himself, sunk deep into my heart. 4 1 shall 
ieave England again soon,’ said I, 4 and till my depar- 
ture I shall reside with my mother, where I shall also 
place my children.’ 

44 4 You seem to wish to lose no time, 8ir,’ replied my 
father-in-law, 4 and I will cali on you in the course of the 
day.’ 

44 We parted coldly. I was determined to arrange 
every thing for a separa ti on as soon as posaiblc. If 
legal proof was wanting, every circumstance tended 
to confirm my suspicions. Mary’s constemation, her 
father’s long silence, the fatal initials used by the jour- 
nalists, the visit tó Bath mentioned by Sir Ormonde, 
again by my wife in her letter, and also by the news- 
paper. 

<4 My head swam—my whole framo Was convulsed 
when I arrived at my mother’s house. I laid down on 
a sofá and waited her appcarance in anguish. At length 
she entered saying, 4 1 come from y our house. Your 
wife has set out in a chaise without saying where 
she is going to.’ At this instant Lord Barodale was 
announced. He advanced to me with a mingled ex- 
pression of sorrow and determination. 

44 4 1 have thought over all you have told me,* said he, 
4 let us not trifle with our happiness; there may be some 
mistake in all this. We will set out immediately for 
Bath, and forcé this woman to make a ful] disclosure. 
Come, Sir!’ 

44 We set out The journey was performed in silence, 
and early in the evening we arrived at the inn. What ' 
was my astonishment, or rather my indignation, when I 
saw Mary in the parlor. She was come to assure herself 
of the discretion of the hostess; her presence alone w a*» 
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a proof of her guilt. 4 You hcre, Madam/ said I, 4 how 
did you come? and why ? Who told you that I might 

be here before you ? Hope not-’ She interrupted 

me by ringing the bell violently; the hostess carne. 
Mary would have spoken; I desired her to be silent, 
and said to the mistress of the hotel, 4 Did not Lady 
Osprey pass a night at your house with Sir Ormonde 
Mandcville?’ The woman hesitated. ‘You told me 
so/ continuod 1, 4 are you not ccrtaiñ?’ 

44 4 Yes, Sir?’ 

44 4 And what is the ñame of this lady; tell me, is this 
Lady Osprey V 

44 4 1 will speak to her/ said Mary, in a smothered 
voice. She rose tremblingly, and looking at the hostess 
said, 4 Am I Lady Osprey V 

44 The woman was silent a few moments, scemed un- 
certain, and at last said, 4 No, Madam.’ 

44 4 This deccit will not answer, Mary/ said I, 4 it is 
usel^ss ingenuity; how much have you given this 
woman? Sil Ormonde gave her a hutidred guineas/ 

44 4 You are not convineed?’ 6aid Mary ; 4 well this is 
all I required. You and this woman must cofnc with 
me; your fother will take me under your protection/ 
She seemed to sufTer much while speaking. • 

44 4 Let us do as she requires/ said Lord Barodale. 
The hostess at first refused to accompany us, but Mary, 
with an energy that astonished me, said, 4 You shafl!’ 
and immcdiately directed the postil liona to drive to a 
house, which she described, in Pulteney strect. Mary 
alighted, knockcd at the door, and told the servant to 
beg his mistress to come down foran instant. Wc were 
shown into a room, and prcsently the lady of the houso 
presented herself. She had scarcely entered the room, 
when the woman with us exclaimed— 4 That is Lady 
Osprey !* 

44 4 You are mistakep/ said she, 4 I am Lady Hcath- 
stone/ 

44 4 No, no/ 6aid our hostess, 4 you told me your ñame 
yourself that night you carne to my inn with Sir Ormonde 
Mandeville. This young lady/ pointing to Mary, 4 was 
at my house too, and she saw and spokc to you the 
moming that you left/ 

44 4 There must be some mistake/ answered Lady 
Heathstone composedly, 4 what can you mean ?* 

44 1 advanced toward her, 4 Sir Ormonde, whom I saw 
at Messina/ said I, 4 might well boast of your skilful 
policy, neverthelcsa it fails you to-day; give up Lady 
Osprey’s ñame and honor, Madam ! She threw herself 
on the sofá, and covered her face with her hands as she 
exclaimed— 

44 4 You saw him at Measina V 

44 4 Let us quit this woman/ said Lord Barodale, in a 
moumful voice, for Mary had fainted, and not able to 
recover her wc placed her in the chaise half dead, inca- 
pable of feeling the joy caused by the discovery of her 


ínnocence. Alas! what can I tell you more ; she lan- 
guished for two months, pardoned me, and died of an 
aneurism brought on by violent emotion. Her father 
refused to see me again ; l lost my two children, and I 
had then no tie in the world. I therefore retumed to 
Sicily in hopes of meeting Sir Ormonde, and liaving the 
opportunity of demanding satisfaction for the illa his 
foolishness had brought upan me, and for the unworthy 
forgary of a ñame which had tainted the reputation of 
my wife. He had sét out for India with a Government 
commission. Father Anselmo cnabled me to enter the 
cloister, where I am now residing.” 
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CAIN. 


BT J. TOMLIN. 


There muBt have been in Cain’a boeom gomo 
instinctive principie of evil, that prompted to the 
comroiañon of that vile deed, which sickens the very 
heart in thinking on it He muat have had a natural 
lo ve of blood, to have imbued his unpractised hand 
with a stain that nothing could wash away! He 
could not have been prompted to the commisaion of 
the deed from any thing he had witneaeed on the 
earth; for the firet epoch of crime waa inade in the 
death of his brother, and the recording Annaliat shud- 
dered for the first time as he took note of it. How 
deeply penctrating to the heart muat have been that 
gorrow when he saw his brother expiring in the coid 
dews of death—that death of which he heard ao much, 
but of which, until now, he had known nothing. How 
poignant muat have been hia grief—how inconaolable 
his agony! 

When the young moming aróse in bluahes from her 
ea8tern couch, the two brothera were at play on the 
banks of the Euphrates. The crystal watere gurgled 
along beneath their canopy of entangled vines, and 
the birda were c&rolling among their balmy branchee. 
Nothing could have been more lovely than the aky, and 
nothing sweeter than the huahed silence of the hour, 
disturbed only by the hum of birda, and the murmur of 
waters. By the river’s brínk the brothera played, and 
from the glassy wave their faces were reflectad. The 
fawn tripped lightly on the dewy grase, but stirred not 
the twiga beneath ita feeL The brothera looked into 
each other’s eyes, and were happy. They discoureed 
but little by words. Their eloquence congiated more 
in looks than in any thing else. They had but little 
knowledge. They could not have had much, for expe- 
rience is the aource from whence it ia derived. Simple 
as they were, they were not leas simple than they were 
happy. Oppresaion had not boond them down in iron 
chaina, ñor wreathed oround them ita folda of unpitying 
links! The sorrowa of yeare had not accumulated a 
grief too poignant for Ufe. Some aorrow they had had, 
and they had been borne with manly fortitude. Some- 
thing had whiapered in their eara that their párente 
had done wrong; but of ita import they knew nothing. 
They did not underetand what had been the cause of 
their error, ñor did they know why there had been a 
diaturbance between the God of their being and them. 
They only knew that far back in the by-gone daya of 
their parent’a hiatory, somothing had been done by 
them, that had not received the sanction of the Great 
God above. They had some vague recollection of their 
mother telling them that there waa a time when Sin 
waa not. But of the meaning of the word they had no 
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definito idea. While they were yet young, their mother 
had imparted to them a tradition of a time when the 
carth yielded her fruit Bpontaneously, when the summcr 
winds were cool and refreshing, and there was no winter 
on the earth! A perennial spring crowned the live-long 
days with anaderas of flowers, and the birds chirped the 
music of the earth. No winds of icy coldness swept 
along their pathway to freeze their blood! All was 
a day of one refreshing sunshine on the face of the 
carth. 

As the brothers, Caín and Abel, played on the banks 
of young Euphrates, they looked into each other’s face 
and smiled. They had been together from their youth 
to that present hour, and together they had iivcd as 
brothcrs. No strifes had been betwecn them—no feuds 
that had raade them cncmies. Side by Bidé they had 
slept on the flowers of the earth, and on each othere 
breaste oílen had they pillowed their heads! As the 
sun ascended the skies to the noon of his day, tho 
younger brother reared on the brink of the river, an 
altar for sacrifico. 

44 What dost thou 1” asked Cain of his brother. 

44 1 am ofíering in sacrifico a larnb to my God!” 
replied Abel meekly. 

44 Why dost thou do it 1" 

44 He has commanded me to do it, brother V 9 

44 What were his rcasons 1” 

44 1 know not brother—but he said I should do it!” 

44 And thou hast obeyed him?” 

44 1 have!” 

44 Dost the God which thou worshippest delight in 
blood V 9 

44 Thou should’st not, my brother, speak thus!” 

44 Does the bleeding victim which thou givest in oflfer- 
ing, appcasc his vcngeance ? Why does he require the 
shcdding of blood V 9 

44 Oh! brother, thou taikest strangely !” 

44 My words, Abel, aro not as strange as thy actions.” 

44 He has commanded me to ofier a lamb in sacrifice, 
and I have obeyed him.” 

44 Tho innocent lamb which you are about sacrificing 
to appease the anger of some incensed deity, knows not 
the cause of the cruelty you will soon inflict on it But 
an hour ago it was free to roara on the river’s brink, and 
gambol among the young daises that grow on its banks. 
It was not leas free than the balmy air that floats above 
our heads. 9 ’ 

Abel answered him not! And while the sacrifice 
was being raade, Cain looked strangely on his brother. 
A chango had come over the lineaments of his face— 
and where gladness had once dwelt in sunshine, dark 
clouds were now floating. The altar was r ai sed—and 
the sacrifice was about being raade, when Cain, worked 
up to madness, steallhily carne and struck his brother. 
Abel fell. One quiver of the limbs—and he was dead! 


Palé as marble—and rigid were his lineaments. And 
Cain looked upon death. 

The murderer! What were his feelings while gszing 
on the expiring brother? Nothing had occurred beforo 
like it; consequently he was full of strange feelings. 
He shook the body to see if it would not stir—but it 
moved not, and it breathed not! He called on the 
brother, but his brother answered him not! He felt 
him—and there was a coldness of skin, that was unlike 
any thing that he had at any time before felt! He had 
done a deed whose import he did not quite understand! 
He 8till called on the narae of his brother, but his brother 
never answered him more! 

The sun went down for the firet time in his life, 
covered by dark clouds! The event was ominous! 
Night carne on hurriedly—but the stare, those altar 
lights of Heaven, were not lit to illuminate her golden 
halls. The thunder, deep and loud, bellowed, shaking 
the very mountains! Flamea of iurid lightning quivered 
on the black air—and again all was dark! The tempest 
raged—but in the breast of Cain there was an undying 
8ting, as deep as the deed that he had coramitted was 
dark. On the palé flowers his fevered head lay, sleep- 
less, but dreaming of death! Into the very core of his 
heart he felt the worm of conscience feeding! The form 
of his brother, palé and haggard, was visible in the 
darkness. He shut his eyes, and placed his hands over 
them to keep out the likeness of his brother, but the 
spectre would not be kept away ! He had committed a 
crime more awful in magnitude than any other. 44 Wo 
is me!” from the very anguish of a broken spirit,—he 
cried. He called on death to release him from mortality, 
but the spectre carne not at his bidding. From the high 
throne of the great Intelligencc of Nature, there beamed 
upon him a frown more withering in its look than the 
death of Abel—more scowling than the dark tempest 
that was at strife with the elementa of Nature. 44 Wo 
is me!” he still cried—and from that hour he fled the 
scenes of his childhood with a prese of grief at his heart 
—and his foot-prints were never more seen in the whitc 
sand of the Euphrates! 
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THE CASTILIAN M A I D. 

▲ TALE OF THS PENINSULA. 

B T H. BOWLEB. 

“1 txll thee, Franpois, that Castilian maid, Donoa 
Isandra, is a rnost magnificent creation: such queen-like 
majesty in her gait—such brüliancy in the dark languish 
of her liquid eye—such rapturous melody in the tones 
of her sweet voice, like the soft murmurings of some 
gentle stream in summer’s noontide sleep. I was pre¬ 
sentad to her, the other evening at the hall given by Don 
Julien Sanshez, in honor of the Emperor and that oíd 
fool, Charles IV., d-devant of 8pain; and have written 
it upon the tablet of my memory, atnong my rnost 
strenuous resolutions, that mine she shall be, in spite of 
the oíd Don, her father, and that peach-colored English- 
man, to whora I understand she is betrotbed—indeed, 
were I not aseured such is the fact, I sbould have eaaily 
gueased it without any very great stretch of imagination, 
for there seemed to be some Chemical affinity between 
their eyes, as not all the tortuous wmdings of the minuet 
could prevent the interchange of most eloquent glance* 
during the whole of the evening. 1 don ’t mean to aay 
I am, or could be in love with the girl; but you know, 
Franpois, one requires some such pretty toy to wile 
away the leisure hours after the fatigues of a campaign. 
Therefore, mon tnfant , set the component parta of thy 
sapient cranium into thinking condition, and resolve me 
how this is to be effected.” 

These words were addressed by Adolphe Count 8t. 
Croix to his valet, Franpois Perier, as he was assisting 
him in the operations of his toilct. 8t. Croix was a 
colonel in the second regiment of Chasseurs in the 
French army, wbich occupied Spain early in the spring 
of 1808, a división of which was then quartered at 
Bayonne, in attendance upon Napoleón. 

“Ah, Monsieur!” retumed the valet de chambre, 
44 such language is treason to la belle Franee. Ma fox / 
to prefer a Spanish brunette to her lovely daughters í 
Only for one raoment compare the vivacity of spiríts, 
the elasticity of gait, the symmetry of form of our own 
Alucian grisette, with the pompous utterance, perpen¬ 
dicular grandeur, and peacock walk of the Castilian—in 
fact, strutting along like’* (the volubílity of the servitor 
had far outstrípped the sturdy procession of his ideas, 
and he looked round the room for an illustration, at 
length having found one he resumed)—“like a pair of 
tongues in a marshal’s boots. If Monsieur does seek a 
companion for his hours of enjoyment, first and before 
all, she ought to be a nativo of the grand nation , bom 
in or as near as possible to our Alsace; the color of her 
eye should be a bright hazel; her locks light and lus- 
trous”—the valet-de-chambre here beca me foarfully poetic 
— 44 her cheeks dimpled with a sweet stnile. and her neck 
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white as an alabaster vase; enfin, the very counterpart 
of my Louise.” 

“ Which,” interposed tho Count laughing, 44 is the 
very abstraction of perfection.” 

“ Not all perfection, noble Colonel,” resuroed Fran- 
pois; 44 for, aeeing that I am ever imperfect”—’t was the 
first time the valet had ever been known to speak dis- 
paragíngly of himself or hia proportions. 44 Were ahe 
perfect, her perfections and roy imperfections”—the 
rascai’8 face belied his worda— 44 would be continually 
at varíance; but ahe has just so many faults-*-nor ought 
they to be denominated faults—say, rather, noble Count, 
failings—ñor yet failings, slight and venial peccadilloes 
—or, as our Abbé used to describe them, evanescent 
ahadows upon the mirrored purity of the virgin mind, 
which only serve to bring their virtues into stronger 
relief.” 

44 Be it so, then,” saíd St Croix, growing irapatient 
at the recital of a panegyric upon the female excellencies 
of Franpois’ mistresa, which he had already lis tened to 
more than a thousand and one times. 44 Be ready to 
act promptly upon my ordere this evening, of whatever 
nature they raay happen to be, both as to time and 
place.” The valet bowed a respectful assent to his 
master’s instructions. 

On the evening of the day upon which the above 
conversaron took place, Raymond de Belvoir and the 
Lady Isandra were observcd to promenade, as usual, 
upon the shores of the Adour, following the course of 
the river toward the estuary. It wanted yet one hour 
of sunset, and glorious was the picture which every thing 
above and around presented. A dreamy stillness—the 
Iull and hush of life pervaded the atmosphere. Toward 
the Spanish frontiers the shades of night were descend- 
ing upon the topa of the Pyrenees, decpening the gloom 
of the mountain vistas, whilst in the far weat a flood of 
carmine was poured upon the waves, as the glowing orb 
of life stole from the blood-red arch amidst the rapture 
of creation; earth and sky seeming to embrace in a 
transport of voluptuous light, as the conqueror sunk to 
his rest like a warrior upon the battle-field, and the 
sparkling bay resounded with the shout of waves that 
upraised themselves to kiss, as it were, the skirta of the 
receding God. Then all again wa3 still; the glowing 
air stirred faintly as a pulse, and day died like the echoes 
of a song. Next carne the soft witchery of twilight, the 
8abbath bour of the day, and the stans one by one lit up 
their bivouac fires in the dome of the world's temple, 
whilst 44 the panting of its great heart” grew faint, that 
the vesper song of praise might aseend to Him who had 
worded all into the iramensity of space. 

As in woe there is a stupefaction, which causes the 
unhappy to sleep when exhausted by aífliction, so in 
the mystic unión of fond hearts, there is a depth and 
bolinees of feeling, of which silence is the best and only 


interpreten Then do the startling sigh and tñckling 
tear, the dumb eloquence of the heart, declare more 
truly the intensity of love than the wildest and most 
impassioned acccnts of endearment. And thus it was 
with Raymond and Isandra—each wished to speak, yet 
knew not how to break the spell that choked their 
utterance. 

At last Isandra dissolved the charm as she observed 
in a low and melancholy tone, 44 1 know not why it is, 
yet so it is, dearest Raymond, a feeling of sadness steals 
upon me now in my happieet moments. That parting 
sun ever recalls the image of my own dear land, upon 
the limita of whose empire they say of oíd he flung his 
orient and his setting beams; but now, torn by intestino 
commotion and foreign invasión, its borders are daily 
contracting, till at last it will dwindle to a span, a speck 
upon the world's disc, without a ñame.” 

“Dearest idol of my heart,” replied De Beauvoir, 
44 why give way to such despondeney 1 That sun sleeps 
but to rise again refireshed in glory and light; and so 
shall it be with your own Spain. Nations, like indivi¬ 
duáis, have their vicisaitudes; or, if it be that Heaven, 
in its wisdom, has decreed that the sword shall desoíate 
its plains, then let my island home be your adopted 
country—England, the land of the brave and freo—her 
coasts are iron bound, but the hearts of her sons are 
warm. Castile shall then be ever present to your view, 
for love shall make all England Castile to you. Rather 
is this melancholy the inseparable companion of adoring 
hearts. In the sunniest hour of the noon a sense of 
stillness and solitude will pervade the landscape; so in 
love, ’tis the gloom and shadow of uncertainty which 
foeters that sweet perplexity upon which it Uves.” 

“Yet do my fears,” rejoined the lady, “begin to 
assurae something more of substance than before. ’T is 
acaree a fertnight since the Count St. Croix and I have 
been made acquainted, and during the períod he has 
never ceased to teaze me with bis importunities, but 
after so insulting a fashion, as if it were a condescension 
on his part to notice me. Three times have I observed 
him dogging our evening walk; fearíng, however, some 
very unpleasant rcncontre, I hesitated to apprise you of 
it; but now, dearest Raymond, my fears for your per¬ 
sonal safety have overeóme my discretion, and I speak 
to wam you in time. Yet be not rash—if not for your- 
self, yet on my account. What would be this dreary 
world without thee—years of coid and blank existence, 
bringing, in their rotation, but one chilling sense, that 
come what may to others, all must be dark and desoíate 
to me; and that one heart, the poseession of which 
would have made an Edén of my days, is gone and 
gone for ever.” 

44 Miscreant! hath he dared to pollute your ears with 
his ribald tongue!” cried De Beauvoir, no longer able 
to restrain his indignation. 44 By the God that called 
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him and me into existence, he shall rué it with his 
heart’s deares t blood!” 

u Blaapheme not, Raymond,” interposed the Castilion 
maid. “ Ib thia your discreción 1 He is Bubtle and 
malignant, as well as brave, and will seek such uníair 
vantage as your generous and noble nature would dis- 
dain; therefore you are not equally matched, and as you 
valué my happiness, do nothing rashly. Providence is 
cver upon the watch to counteract the machinations of 
the wicked, and He will be our shield against impénding 
evil. Besides, were you to insalt the French Count 
publicly, not all the influence of the Marshai, though 
exerted under a deep sense of the debt of gratitude, 
which he owee you for having saved his life, will be 
Buflicient to ensure your liberty, should the matier reach 
the Emperor Napoleones ears.” 

They had now reached a point upon tbe beach where 
the clifís, shelving to the water’s edge, impeded further 
progrese; and as they turaed to retrace their steps, their 
attention wae arrested by a loud whistle which echoed 
from the rocks, and wae replicd to by the crew of a boat, 
which they had watched for eome time as it dropped 
dowo with the current of the stream, apparently engaged 
in físhing. At this inetant a ball whizzed by the em of 
Raymond de Beauvoir, and as he lookcd in the direction 
whence the report proceedod, he saw the Count 8t Croix 
emerge from a cavern in the rocks, and wave his hand 
to the boat, which wae r&pidly approaching the ahora. 

Judging from the signal that they were acting in con- 
cert, and fceling convinced that their villainous design 
was to despatch himself, and then carry o£f Isandra, 
before he should be overpowered by the number of his 
assailants, he advenced hastily upon the Frenchman, as 
yet unsupported, who, having discbarged a second pistol, 
but with no better efíect than the fírst, was in the act of 
drawing his sword, when he sprung upon him with the 
fury of a tiger, and with one blow felled him to the earth. 
Then wresting the sword from the hand of his prostrate 
foe, and pointing it toward his heart, he shouted to his 
assailants, who were at first inclined to attcmpt a rescue, 
that if they approached two yarda nearer eithcr hiinself 
or the lady, he would bury it to the hilt in the Count’s 
body. His words produced the required effect, for, after 
a short parley with each other, the accomplices retreated 
to the boat, partly intimidated by the determined attitude 
of their single antagonist, but chiefly inñuenced by the 
conaideration, that though they flhould succeed in their 
design, afler surmounting the only obstacle in their way, 
slill they would gain no possible advantage, as their 
employer would not be in eiistence to pay the stipulated 
remuneration. 

Raymond’s eye followed them till they gained the 
opposite 8hore, and then looking down sternly, but 
contemptuously, upon the fallen Count, he exclaimed, 
44 before uext you practica kidnapping take another 


lesson from your Emperor, sir knight of the thieving 
I fraternity. JuBtly should your life pay the forfeit of 
your villainy, were it not that I deem it a degradation 
I that a Bword wielded hy my arm should be stained with 
! the blood of so vile a reptile. Crawl out the miserable 
span of your abject existence ’till stung to deathby so me 
viper 88 poiaoned as yourself.” 

8o saying, he spurned him from his prescnce with his 
foot, and rejoined the lady. The Count watched them 
as they retraced their steps to Bayonne, but did not daré 
to attempt further molestation that evening, particularly 
as his adversary had carríed off his sword and pistola as 
a trophy of his victory, and then in a frenzy of rage and 
conscious degradation, he swore to be avenged when 
opportunity presented itself. 

The scene now changes to Saragossa, whither Isandra 
and her father, the Marquis Torríjos, accompanied by 
Raymond de Beauvoir, had repaired some days afler the 
occurrcnces just relatad. All was uproar and confusión 
upon their arrival. Tidings had reached the city that 
thó French army under Mortiér, was advancing a sccond 
time to besiege it, and Palafox, the heroic govemor, 
aided by the noble enthusiasm of its inbabitanta, who 
had swom to dic in the tronches rather than surrender, 
was preparing to receivo them in the best way the 
miserable fortiñeations of the place supplied. The 
foreigners who remained in the city, stimulated by the 
same noble feclings, formed themselves into a voluntcer 
corpa under the command of our hero. Evcn the gen- 
tler portion of the community, among whom were many 
ladies of distinction, displayed the same patriotic ardor, 
and were distribu ted into companics, whose duty it was 
to aupply provisions and ammunition to the severa! 
quarters of the town, and attend upon the wounded. 

Saragossa is situated in the valley of the Ebro, on the 
right bank of that river, with a suburb on the left con- 
nectcd with it by a stone bridge. Far as the eye can 
reach, the country is beautifully diversiíied with groves 
of olive trees, and evergreen oaks, and overlooking the 
city, about the dist&nce of half a league, is the clcvaled 
ground of the Torrero, containing a convent, and some 
other buildings of inferior note. The wall, which sur- 
rounded the town had been originally constructed merely 
as a barrier to facilitato the collection of the t&xes, im- 
posed upon the sale o£ every article brought to the 
markets, was divided by nine gatcs, the connexion 
between which was preserved in some places by a 
raud rampart, in others by the remains of oíd Mooiish 
fortifica Liona, which had a slight parapet, but no plat- 
form for musquetry. 

As the particulars of this ever memorable siego are so 
well known, we omit the details of it previous to the 
morning of the 26th of June, when the French having 
made themselves masters of the suburbs, inundated 
the country opposite the Arrabat, to prevent a sorüó of 
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the garrison, and supported by a furious cannonade from 
twentydour and thirty-six pounders, and accompanied 
by a perfcct storm of shot and ahell, attacked and carried 
the brídge called the Huerba; from wbence the Arron- 
gese, overwhelmed by auperior numbers, fell back, and 
were puraued by the victora to the Monastery of the 
Auguatines, or Loa Monichas. The assault upon the 
monastery then commenced, and though the camage 
among the enemy was dreadful, they still continued to 
advance. The combátante then entered the church, 
from which the French were at first repulaed by the 
monks, who, mingling in the thickeat of the affray, 
fought wiih all the fury and fervor of desperalion. The 
assailanta returned again to the charge, and now the 
chance] preaented a acene auch as has aeldom or never 
béen witnessed before. 

At the great and side altara were crowda of-women 
and children upon their kneea, aupplicating Heaven 
for me rey and protection; but their frantic críe8 were 
drowned amidst the yells and cxecrations of the belli- 
gerents, and the roar of the musquetry. The French 
troops, amidst an indiacriminate alaughter of women 
and children, atill puahed forward, ti 11 their further pro¬ 
gresa was arrested by the cry that the roof, battered by 
ahella, was beginning to give way. Panic atricken by 
tbis new enemy; mingling in one comtnon masa with 
thoae againat whom, but a raoment before, they had 
been engaged in deadly conflict, they ruahed for the 
doora. Some precipitabed themaelvea from the windowa, 
8uch was their extremo terror; whilat the moat heart- 
rending screams re-echoed throughout the church, from 
the numbera that were cruahed beneath the feet of the 
fugitives, or aufiocated by the preasure at the doora. 

Of the dense crowd that had previously ñllod the 
chapel, except the wounded, but two remained; one a 
lady, who knelt before a picture of the Madonna, and 
the other was the Count St Croix, who had headed the 
troops in the assault upon the Monastery. The Count, 
believing the cry of the falling roof to be a falso alarm, 
forbore for a while to join his companions in arms, 
curious to inapect the featurea of one who had displayed 
ao much of calm intrepidity, amidst the scene of horrors 
which had juat been enacted. 

The devotee atill preaerved the same attitude as if no 
other object occupied her mind, except the holy office 
in which ahe was engaged. At length, the unuaual 
stillness of the church, interrupted only at intervals by 
the hollow groans of the wounded, seemed to fix his 
attention. At the noiae of the Count's footstepa, as he 
advanced toward her, ahe turned her face in the direo 
tion, and one glance at the well-known featurea told him 
they were those of the Lady Isandra. She had snatched 
a few moments from the arduoua, but humane duty of 
attending to the wounded, to pour out at the shrine of 
the Virgin Mother her tears and piaycrs for the liberation 


of her natíve land. Her eye fell darkly, and a pang 
ahot through her frame, as ahe recogniaed the hated 
form of the intruder. She looked above, around—no 
avenue for escape presen ted itself. One minute more, 
and the Connt had seized her hand, as if anticipating 
her purpoae, ahouting at the same time in a tone of 
exultaron, “ biesaed triumph of our arms ! thia moment 
of our unexpected meeling repaya for all the toil and 
turmoil of thia bloody day ! Demon, or fate, be it which 
yon will, I will curse thee no more for marring my pro- 
jeets.” Then, hia voice aunk to a low but atartling and 
aepulchral tone. “ You have acomed roy advanees, and 
escaped my vengeance once, proud maiden ; but now, 
though hell itself yawned beneath, you ahall not balk 
my passion. Swear by that shrine before which you 
kneel—thia favor do I grant thee for thy re semblan ce to 
one whom I loved and lost—or rather swear— you will 
reapcct the oath—to be my wedded bride, apile of pre- 
contract or bethrothing, by him who is the god of your 
idolatry, to be mine, and mine for ever, or thia blazing 
fabric—” and hia eye glanced upward aa the llames 
burat from the crackling timbera of the roof—“«hall be 
a holocau8t to light your aoul to the chambers of etemal 
flleep!” 

“ Presumptuoua man!” retumed Isandra,all thenative 
fire of the Caatilian flashing from her eye as she spoke, 
44 I swear not at all, willingly ; or, if I do, I swear by that 
Mighty One who spoke that shrine, and this whirling 
world into exiatence, peopling it with the miserable 
atoms of the human race, never «hall you cali me 
thine.” Then her voice dropped to the softest notes of 
entreaty, as she added, “ has all that is akin to woman 
in m&n’s breast departed from you ? or is the streara of 
pity so frozen by this icy blast of war, that not one 
tender feeling floats along the Ufe stream of your exiat¬ 
ence] Why ahould you break the chain that binds 
two devoted hearts together ] Hast thou no mother, no 
8iater1 Oh.! if auch there be, even they would plead 
for me in thia hour of trial.” 

She seemed by her last words to awaken aomewhat of 
softer emotion in the Frenchraan’s heart; but tfie efiect 
was momentory. More horrible and ghastly still w$s 
the grin that pervaded his features as he replied, his 
whole frame quivering with internal passion: “ Mother! 
sister! once you were the loved accents of my lips. A 
mother’s voice, in times gone by, was to me-as the 
8ummer’s breeae ter the h ouse leas wanderer, cooling the 
fever of my boyish fretfulneas; her eye, beaming with 
maternal light, was the cynosure of my destiny. And, 
siater—swcet sister! even still my mocking faney echoes 
in my ears thy dulcet tonca, like music's dying cloae!” 

He dasbed from his cheeks the scalding tcar, that 
showed that nature will at times aseert her away in the 
moat obdurate heart, and then he gnashed hia teeth with 
wikl ferocity, aa he cried in hurried aentenccs, “ but 
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the savage Germán carne, Iike some fabled monster, 
blasting deaolation from hia nostrils. In one night our 
house was a blazing funeral pile; and, kneeling bcside 
tbe amouldering remains oí my motber and siater, I 
awore to be revenged upon tbe whole human race. 
From that hour my very being cbangcd ; the current of 
life waa driven back upon its aource; my whole mind 
became but one thought, and that thought waa blood. 
Hatred—dark unmitigated hatred to my fellow mortala 
—took posaeasion of my breaat, and in the reign of terror 
the guillotine waa the plaything of my pastirae, and the 
8hrieks and groana of the dying, the muaic of the ban- 
quet. I dragged the aged noble, and the tottering priest 
by their grey locka to execution; and aa the infant clung 
to my kneea for mercy, I flung them to the coid arma of 
their headleaa parent ’T ia not thoae in whose being 
Nature planta the aeed8 of cruelty that produce the ripeat 
fruit. 8atiety will pall their keenest thirat for alaughter. 
But ehould a generoua nature once be eatranged by 
havoc brought home to itaelf, the apirit ia then baptiaed 
in blood, and becomea regenérate in malignity. What 
t vas Robeapierre ? So gentle at the fírat that he could 
not cruah the vile worm that cro88ed hia path. What 
did he becomc 1 Chief butcher upon a human ahamblea. 
8o it ia with me. Therefore, maiden, no more trifling. 
Be mine, or—” 

“In mercy apare !” ahrieked Iaandra aa ahe dropped 
upon her kneea. 44 Fear you no God, no judgment, no 
futuro V 9 

“I believe in no God,” returned the Frenchman 
wildly, 44 but the God that rulea within me—tbe etemal 
principie of .vengeance; no judgment, but the judgment 
which they who aurvive ahall carve upon the ancestral 
tomb; no futuro, but the deathleaa ñame won upon the 
tented fíeld, if haply I can win a ñame; a mortal immor¬ 
tal i ty, iike to that of the eternal Emperor. Once again, 
then, awear.” 

44 No, by the aoula of my countrymen, who have ahed 
their hearta’ beat blood in defence of their native soil,” 
cried the Caatilian maid, aa ahe atarted to her feet from 
the 8uppliant poature. 44 Never ahall these lips be prea- 
aed by the murderer of hia country’a peace. Monater 
of iniquity ! I have humbled myself to claap thoae blood- 
atained kneea, not to bcg for life, but that which ia dearer 
Iban life itaelf. Craven wretch! ia thÍ8 the deathleaa 
ñame tlpon the tented field 1 a victory over one weak 
woman 1 Raymond, Raymond, where art thou !” 

44 Hah!” ahouted 8t Croix, 44 cali you upon the acurvy 
Ialander for protection! If I lacked a atimulant to nerve 
me for my purpoae, it were the mention of that accuraed 
ñame. Then be thy deaire accompliahed.” 

He aeized her by the hair aa she endeavored to 
escape from hia graap, her beauteoua locks floating in 
wild diaorder aa ahe fell senselesa before the picture of 
the Madonna; a heavenly radiance then auífuaed her 


countenance, slowly and aofUy, as alumber ateala upon 
the tired infant Her head dropped upon her neck, aa 
the lily droopa before the burating ahower. In hia hand 
8t Croix graaped hia dagger, aa with his leíl he atrained 
back her head to give fuil eflfect to the blow. Then hia 
voice echoed through the vaulted church, aa he ahouted 
in a tone pf aavage exultation, 44 another victim to the 
manea of my mother and siater! Inaect of that ialand 
speck upon the ocean, would you were a witncsa to the 
triumph of thia hour! Aye, thia guahing tide of the 
young heart’s warmeat blood ahall waah clean as the 
driven anow the atain upon my honor. Lick the duat 
frqm the feet of thia atark and ghaatly corpse! Claap 
thia coid statue, and warm it, if you can, into life, health 
and beauty* Print soft kisaes upon that livid face, and 
let them acorch upon your lipa the buming fervor of the 
heart.” • Then he paused awhile to take in a fuil percep- 
tion of hia fíendish triumph, and dragged the body of 
Iaandra from the steps of the ahrine to the pavement 
beneath a gothic arch, which .divided the centre aislé 
from the lateral chapel. At times the church was buried 
in profound darknesa, and then the llames burst forth 
anew, and by their intense brilliancy threw into bold 
relief the monumenta and pictures which adomed the 
walla. 

Again all waa gloom, and the aasasain deferred the 
blow till the next gleam of light ahould point where to 
atrike. Already had he raised hia arm, and in one ahort 
moment the glittering ateel would have revelled in her 
heart’s beat blood, when down carne the roof of the 
centre aislé, shattered by a shell, burying the ruffian 
and hia dagger in the ruins. 

Iaandra, protected by the projection of the arch, aua- 
tained no injury beyond a few bruiaea from the rubbiah. 
Still she lay senaeless and bleeding upon the floor, and 
in all probability would have bcen choked by the dense 
vapor of amoke and charcoal which filled the atmoaphere, 
had she not been perceived by a man in the garb of a 
monk, who juat then stole from his hiding-place behind 
the altar. He fírst cautiously aurveyed the acene around, 
and then feeling satiafied that the enemy had withdrawn, 
he approached and raised her from her recumbent posi- 
tion, supporting her head upon his knee; then he looked 
into her palé face, pulled down her leaden eyelida, placed 
hia hand upon her breaat, but there waa no sign of life 
there. He next aprinkled her face, neck and hand a with 
water from the font, and listened to catch the retuming 
throb of animation; but the pendulum of life waa still 
motionlesa. He then chafed her temples and breathed 
into her mouth. At last a dewy damp oozed from the 
pores of her forehead ; her heart began to flutter weakly 
Iike tbe waving of an inaect’a wing, and a aigh acaree 
one degTee removed from silence, convinced the holy 
man that ahe still lived. Finding that animation waa 
retuming, the monk folded her cautioualy in hia arma, 
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and carried her in safety througfa tome bye streets to a 
house in the Corso. But few of the sacred community 
escapad the destruction of their temple. Unit after 
unit went down before the ñirv of the French sol diera 
to complete the acore in death’s arithmetic, till of the 
holy group that chaunted the matin hymn, not enough 
remained to weep a réquiem to the aouls of their departed 
brethren. 

Leaving the smoking ruina of the monastery of the 
AuguAtines, the French troops still puahed forward 
serosa the botanic gardens, throogh the Plaza to the 
aquare called the Coreo—the aappera and minera blow- 
ing the houaes fiom their very foundationa. 

Night had now closed in, but atill the city was kept 
in twilight darknes8 by the red glare of the artillery 
vomiting from ita mouth a iiquid atream of fíre, so con* 
tinuoua waa the discharge. The deep low notes of the 
c&nnon’s universal roar, and the clash of arma, and the 
neigh and trarap of steeda, with ahríeks and groana of 
the wounded closing the diapasón of battle’a overture, 
occasioned a din as deafening as if the very elementa 
themselves were collapsing into chaos. The air, aur- 
charged with a vapor of amoke, sulphur, and putridity 
from the unburíed dead, seemed to pant like a thing of 
life. At length the combátante on both sides paused at 
the entrance to the Coreo to take breath, and then the 
ful] deaolation of the scene broke upon their senses. 

There ia a stupefaction in the mtUt of the fight, 
which randera the sensibilices of our natura dead to 
eurrounding horrora; but should a momentary check 
ensue, the visión of reality rises in clear perception, and 
man’a better principie revolta from the devastation, which 
his headlong pasaion has caused. 8o it was in that pause 
of the bloody vortex; the French opened their ranks as 
the women and ohildren rushed toward their defenderá 
with outatretched arms. As each case of individual suf- 
fering preeented itself, a cry of horror buret from the 
sympathising speetatora. One mother hurried past; the 
popil of the eye was glassed and rigid. It seemed as if 
terror had frozen up the fount&in of her teare. Her 
wild locks waved in the breeze, and then settled in san- 
guinary collapse upon the dead inf&nt she carried in her 
bosom. 

Another followed, and there was a dreary abstractíon 
in her look, as though she essayed to cali some image to 
her mind and could not. Then she appeared to gaze 
upon something that was palpable to her view alone, 
and next her eye fell upon a bundle which ahe carried 
in her hand, and she shuddered at the right. 

Last, before the columna closed their ranka, a third 
rushed by, and she laughed; but each buret terminated 
iu a acream so long and piercing, that the listenera stop- 
ped their eare with their hands, and the boldest spirits 
praferred the wildeat shout of the battle-field to the thril- 
ling cadenee of her maniac notes. 8he, too, carried 


something; the light from a buming houae showed that 
it was a portrait. One looked in the face of the bearer, 
and he Baid it was the Countess Benita, who had gone 
mad on hearing that her daughter was ahot by the 
French. 

We left the Count 8t Croix among the ruina of the 
Church of the Augustines more stunned than injured 
by the fall of the roof. Consciousness, however, soon 
retumed, and raising himself upon his knees he felt 
about with his hands for Isandra, to discover if she was 
yet alive. At length they rested on the coid features of 
a woman, whose remaining strength had just sufficed 
to supportrher to the steps of the altar, where she had 
breathed her last, whilst he lay in a State of insensibility. 
Concluding that she was dead, he groped his way in the 
darkness, stumbling over a confused masa óf dead bodies 
and rubbish, until at length, he eflected his exit from the 
church through the door of the noTth transept. He then 
crossed the monka’ burying-ground, to the entrance of a 
Street which was at right angles with tiie great line lead- 
ing to the Corso, meeting only a few miserable wounded 
wretches, upon whose features famine and death were 
graven in deep furrows, dragging themselves along, 
whilst the breath of life still lingered upon their lips, 
either to enjoy the poor consolation of resting in death 
upon consecrated ground; or perhaps, urged by some 
cannibal instinct to satisfy the inordinate cravings of 
huoger with unnatural food, when no hand was near to 
ofTer bread. Not daring to keep the open Street, leal he 
might come in contact with such of the inhabitants as 
still concealed themselves within the ruins of their 
houses, the French Count, aided by the clear light of 
the tnoon, which now sailed from behind the clouds, 
that had hitherto obscured her brilliancy, still continued 
his progress along a narrow bye Street, at the termination 
of which he enterad a spacious court-yard, one side of 
which was occupied by the buildings of a largo mansión, 
apparently the residence of some Spanish grandee. The 
entrance to the lofly hall within was unobetructed, the 
door having been forced from ita hinges, and the frag¬ 
menta of magnificent fumiture, antique statuary, and 
broken vases, which were scattered upon the pavement, 
sprinkled here and there with dark spots, plainly showed 
that after a raost sanguinary conflict the house had been 
attacked and taken by the' besieging army, but for some 
cause abandoned with such precipitaron, that heape of 
valuable property still remained unremoved. 

Prompted by curioaity to see the more elabórate deco- 
rations of this noble fabric, the Count, after surveying the 
baronial relies of by-gone grandeur, which adomed the 
walls of the great hall, ascended the staircase, and passed 
through the reception room into the presence chamber. 

Melancholy was the picture which this once superb 
apartment presented. The ancestral tapestry, torn by 
rude hands, hung in shreds from the walls; and the 
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pictures, among which were gome of the finest specimens 
from the pencíls of Morillo and Velaaquez, were pierced 
with hullet bolea, whilat the full ruin of the magnifícence 
which they had formerly depicted, was reflected from a 
thousand fragmenta of broken mirrors scattercd upon the 
floor. 

An air of aolemn silence pervaded the acene, broken 
at intervals by the wind, which swept acrosa the Btrings 
of a harp, which stoodln the deep receas of a window. 
It aeemed aa though aome unaeen hand, ao wild and 
wailing were the notes, struck the chords of a funeral 
dirge to departed greatncaa. Never doea deaolation 
appear ao truly desoíate, aa when robed in the remains 
of prímeval splendor. A acnaation of aofl, sweet tran- 
quillity will steal upon the mind aa we tread the flowera 
of the church-yard grave, and death in ita simple wind- 
ing-aheet appears the alumbcr of a tired spirit; but when 
we gaze upon the velvet pall, and gilded coffin of the 
ancestral tomb, our feelings are those of awe and gloom, 
and the coid tenant of the mausoleum acema aa though 
he would atart into life from a troubled drearo* 

Such waa the atate of mind of the Count Su Croix, 
as with folded arma he muaed upon the monument of 
human mutability then before him. The visión of hia 
past exÍ8tence rose in clear perception. The artleaa 
innocence of childhood, when he wept himself to aleep 
in his mother's arma; the glowing fervor of hia boyish 
days, when his rom&ntic fancy revelled in a eunny dream 
of ideality; and then he shuddered, as rnemory, opening 
the records of by-gone decds, disclosed the page of guilty 
manhood, writtcn in characters of blood. 

An undefined sensation, a preaentiment of coming 
cvil took posacsaion of his aoul, when a hollow moan, 
which aeemed to come from an inner chamber, opening 
upon the one in which he stood, startled him from his 
reverie. He liatened in peinful suspense. Was it the 
vibration of the harp strings or the unearthly whisper 
from aome herald spirit, aent to announce approaching 
diasolution 1 Again it struck upon his afínghted ears 
with appalling diatinctnesa. His eyea rolled in the 
frenzy of desperation; his heart beat as though it would 
burst from ita casement; a coid perspiration suffuaed his 
frame, as in a paroxyam of aupematural terror wrought 
to madnc88, crying in a frenzied voice, “be you spirit 
of the damned, or mortal man, I *11 mect you/' with a 
bound, he daahed into the chamber from whence the 
sounds had proceeded; and, as he entered, the moon- 
beama atreaming full upon her face, revealed the palé 
features of the Castilian Maid to his astonished gaze. 
The Monk fearing to fall in with a party of the French 
arrny, had conveyed her to her present place of conceal- 
ment, suppoaing that, as the housc had been already 
plundered, she would be secure from further molesta- 
tion; whilat, at her earneat desire, he left her to lcarn 
tidings of her father and Raymond de Beauvoir, and to 


aasure them of her safety; some hours having elapacd 
since she last visitad them at the gata Tordillo, where 
they had continued with their gallant l>and since the 
morning, to maintain their pesiiion against sil the eñorts 
of the besiegere. 

After the departure of her protector she had thrown 
heraelf upon a broken couch to recruit her exhauated 
frame by a few momenta of repose, when her alumbera 
were unseasonably interrupted by the abrupt entrance of 
the Count. She started to her feet on heaiing the noise. 
They looked for awhile in silence upon each other; and 
as ahe averted her eyes from the hated object, St. Croix, 
assured of the groundleaaneaa of his aupematural fears, 
exclaimed, “ thia then is no phantom from the dead, but 
fleah and blood like myaelf. Fool that I was to sufier 
royaelf to be aífected by the dreams of an excited imagi¬ 
naron ! Fortune, thou art still my friend! Bright 
destiny, that bringa to my longing arma, when I least 
expccted it, my heart'a deareat treasure. Lady of my 
love, I had mourned for you as ono that had met an 
untimely death beneath the ruina of the church. And 
yet, idiot that I was, I ahould have known so much 
loveliness was not made for the tomb.” 

“ Would that the coid tomb did cover this worthleas 
clay,” retumed Isandra in a weak and faltering tone, 
“ rather than I ahould again behold my releotleas perse¬ 
cutor.” 

“ It could not be, my pensive charmer,” resumed the 
Count; “ you could not die; the dark languiah of thoee 
liquid eyea would wake such pity in the grím monarch’s 
breaat, that for very faacination he could not dim their 
lustre. Those ruby lipa,” continued the Count in a 
libertino tone; “that snow-white buat; those graceful 
limbs, cast in nature'a fairest mould, were formed for life 
and love. ~ And yet, when I look again, methinks you 
muat have died and risen again, new-bom in beanty, 
such increased loveliness is there in the voluptuous 
languor of those dark eyea. Fair Saint, forgive my pre- 
aumption, if I spoke when I ahould have worshipped. 
Thus on my hended knees” (he suited the action to the 
word) “ do I kneel in adoration of thy ángel aelf, and print 
with soft kiases upon this seraph hand the im&ge of my 
buming heart í” 

She endeavored to snatch her hand from his insolent 
grasp; but he still maint&ined his hold as he continued 
in the same loose strain—“ nay then, fair Saint, refuse 
not the homage of a devoted heart!” 

“ Presumptuous reptile!” exclaimed the indignant 
maid, endeavoring to exfricate herself from his embrace; 
“ was it not enough to escape Heaven’a vengeance once, 
but you must tempt ita wrath a aecond time 1” 

“Nay,” rejoined the Count, “I dread no wrath of 
earth or heaven. Your loved presence is my heaven, and 
your matchless self is my divinity; and, for the punish- 
ment which you will impose upon my presumption, so 
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will be the pen&nce, that I «hall sin again to weep for 
raercy at thy feet!” 

44 Fientl!” cried Isandra, her eyes flashing with indig¬ 
naron, as she struggled violently to free herself from his 
grasp. 44 Is your soul so steeped in iniquity, that not 
one thought of the awful doom which awaita you 
can startie you from your foul purposel” and the 
m&iden, by a convulsivo eflort, tere herself from his 
embraces, and with the speed of lightning fled from the 
apartment to the reception room. 

The Count roused all his energies for the pursuit, 
determined not to lose his prey a second time. Nearer 
and nearer carne her hated pursuer. Already had his 
fingers touched the extremitics of her long curls, as they 
waved from her neck in wild disorder; a moment more, 
his hand rested upon her shoulder, when a female form 
glided swiftly from behind the arras of the window, and 
before the Count could check his forward movement, 
she plunged a dagger into his side. With a yell of 
agony he bounded a fcw paces into the air, and then 
fell heavily upon the floor. Jsandra, unconscious of 
this new diversión in her favor, so noiseless and silent 
had been the movements of her olmost unseen ally, with 
the frenzy of desperation, still iraagining her persecutor 
to be upon her, flung herself down the stairs, swept 
through the hall, and at length she sunk exhausted 
upon the pavement of the narrow lañe upon which the 
court-yard of the mansión opened* 

Beside the body of the Count, as he writhed in tor¬ 
ture, stood his executioner, the moonbeams painting her 
death-wan features and loosc robes as, with the fire of 
delirium in her eye, she secmed to count with vengeful 
accuracy each throe of mortal torture that palsied his 
quivering frame; and then she burst into a loud strain 
of triumphant rhapsody, as she addressed the dying sol- 
dier: 44 Adolpho Count St. Croix, dost thou know me ? 
’T was the arm of Adelé, the earliest victim of thy false- 
hood and treachcry, that struck the blow that rids the 
world of a monster. A moment more, and another 
ñame had been added to the dark catalogue of thy 
crimes.” And she continued in a strain of mocking, as 
his lirabs moved with pain, 44 aye, spum me now, as of 
oíd, from your feet, when I knelt and prayed, as the 
dying sinner to his God, for one tender look, one short 
word of kindness from your lipa. Ves, writhe on in 
your torment till your guilty soul oozea from your 
fínger ends. Each pang is a thrill of delight that stirs 
a new the pulses of this withered heart. For years did 
you escape my vcngeance; and my ceaseless cry to 
Heaven was, that no hand but mine should antedate 
your doom, and I shall die contented since my prayer 
was heard. I scarched among the stark and ghastly 
dead of many a bloody ñeld, that I might tear from its 
mangled casement your treacherous heart, and feed the 
vulture with it. But kind fate guarded thee for this 
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hour to make vengeance more complete by the manner 
of your death. Aye, let it make hell of your last mo¬ 
mento here, that the soldier’s honored death shall not 
be yours, ñor martial tread or the cannon’s roar your 
funeral dirge; ñor yet shall you rest in the ancestral 
tomb, but unknelled and uneoífined, the vulture’s maw 
and the mongrel throat shall be your sepulchre.” Then, 
as the purple tide gushed from the wound, she shrieked, 

44 not yet, Death—not yet rob me of my victim! ene 
more mortal throe of agony to quench this buming 
thirst within. Oh, that this bubbling stream of Ufe 
would filter thy soul away drop by drop through ccn- 
turies of torture.” 

But the Count’s last breath was breathed ; his whole . 
frame shook with nature’s last convulsivo eíTort—one 
flutter more of the pulse of life and all was done. 

When Adele saw that the spirit had gone to its 
reckoning, she flung herself upon her knees and again 
screamed at the highest pitch of her voice— 44 vengeance 
—more vengeance, Heaven!—he shall not dia yet. 
Can’st thou not bring the monster back again to life, 
and chain him to existence! There is the one spell 
that bound me to this earth broken. Adolphc, I will be 
thy accusing spirit.” So saying, she plunged the dagger, 
yet warm with his blood, into her heart. At that mo¬ 
ment the building shook to its very foundation, and the 
bodies of the seducer and his victim were blown into a 
thousand fragmenta by the explosión of a barrel of gun- 
powdcr in the vaults, ignited by the bursting of a shell. 

But little more remains to be told. The garrison of 
Saragossn, exhausted by fatigue, famine, and the sword, 
capitulated, Pallafox, their heroic leader, having become 
delirious from over exertion. 

Isandra, with her father and Raymond de Beauvoir, 
escaped that night to Tarragona, from whcnce, after a 
lapse of a few days, they sailed for England, and were 
subeequently united in the holy bonds of matrimony. 


V/ 
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THE LADY CLARA. 

B T J. H. DANA. 

Mi friend Bcaumont was the descendant of one of 
the oldest and proudest familics of England, his fore- 
fathers having fought at Cressy, Poicticrs. and, for augbt 
I know, at Haslinga itsclf. He could trace hia descent 
from one siik and ermine ciad earl to another, and then, 
through a long succession of steel ciad barons, up to a 
certain Rolla Beaumont of Normandy, who, in his tum, 
had a whole army of sea-kings for ancestors at his hack. 
If blood, therefore, could do any thing for a man, Beau¬ 
mont was cbarged to the brim with it But alack a 
day! blood will not put moat into one’s mouth; and 
so Dick knew to bis cost. The earldom—never very 
ricb at the best—had been growing poorer and poorer 
through a long series of gencrations, like an oíd spin- 
ster becoming tbinner and more angular witb every 
year, and now the estates acarcely afforded a decent 
competence to the proud eider brother of Dick, while 
Dick bimself was leíl with a most “ bcggarly account of 
empty boxes.” But if he was poor he was philosophic, 
and care never caught him with a wry mouth. His 
character, however, will develope itself in the course of 
my story. I will only premise that I was, at this time, 
in London, and that it was drawing toward the cióse 
of the se ason. We met at the door of my rooms, when 
Dick, linking his arm in mine in his familiar way, 
accepted my inyilation to spend an hour over a flask of 
Sillery. 

«Are you going down to Arlford Castle!” I said, 
“my invitation was so warmly given that I cannot 
resist it I understand you too were invited.” 

“So I am, but I don’t think I shall go. You must 
know Arlford Castle is the greatest bore of my life. I 
have never been there and never intend to go.” 

“Not intend to go to Arlford Castle—wby, I should 
think the fame of Lady Clara’s beauty would carry you 
there at the first chance. Faith ! my dear fellow, she 
is soid to be a perfect Juno.” 

“Very possibly, but it is the Lady Clara who keeps 
me away. You secm surprised, and I will explain. 
You know the custom here—in your republican land it 
may be diíferent—to trade birth for gold in matrimony. 
Well my father and the falher of Lady Ciara were in¬ 
tímate at school. But Lord Seaforth’s peerage only 
dated back to the Revolution, while ours was as oíd as 
the Norman Conquest. The Seaforth estáte», how¬ 
ever, are very extensive, and the dower of the daughter 
greater than the whole wealth of our earldom. 8o, 
when the Lady Clara first saw light, a few years afler 
my birth, it was arranged that she and I should be 
married. Things went on very swimmingly, as the oíd 
folks thought, until a few years ago, when my patent 
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dicd, and I began to think for myself. Then it struck me 
that this being traded away like a borse was incompatible 
with my manhood, howcver compatible it might be with 
ancient blood, for you must know that I am, on this 
subjcct, a bit of a democrat. So I forswore Arlford 
Castle, and never could be coaxed or driven there. 
When I grew up, however, and began to feel the valué 
of money—that “da nobiscurn” of civilizad Ufe—my 
resolution began to stagger, and would have, perhaps, 
given way, had not an incident occurred which put all 
thought of Lady Clara to flight. 

44 It was at a county ball, when I was just twcnty, 
that I roet the most beautiful of creatures, a dark-haired, 
ebon-eyed, goddcss-like woman. T cali her woman be- 
cause, though full two years younger than myself, she 
was even then no longer a girl. If I live to the age of 
Metbuselah I shall never forget those liquid eyes, that 
divine form, or the mclodious music of her tongue. I 
sought and obtained an introduction. She was a Misa 
Cleveland—doubtlcss from the ñame the descendant of 
eome honest burgher. My lordly eider brother would 
have sneered at her, but what cared I for aristociatic 
ancestry!—for, to tell the truth, our titled forefathers 
were no better than robbers, and deserved to be hung, 
while these same despised burghers were the only honest 
men in the land. I danced with her, promenaded with 
her, and hung around her the whole evening. In a 
word I was entranced, and, to cut a long story short, 
experienced, for the first time, what love really is. 
There is a world of romance in me—os you have 
often told me—if one will go deep enough to find ¡t, 
and, therefore, you will not be surprised when I tell 
you that, from that hour to this, though I have never 
seen Misa Cleveland since, her image has bcen upper- 
most in my thoughts. She poseed away like a dream 
from that assembly, and no one knew whcnce she carne 
or whither she was going. All I could learn was that 
she stopped in a travelling carriage at one of the hotels, 
and hearing of the ball, took a whim to stay. Early the 
cnsuing morning, and hours before we wcro out of our 
beds, she had re-commenced her joumey, with no travel¬ 
ling companions except the maid, and an oíd gentleman 
who had chaperoned her to the ball. Now there’s a 
romance in real lifc for you.” * 

I had long suspectcd tho existencc of a secrct passion 
for some unknown lady in Dick’s breast, 60 I was not 
as much surprised as I othcrwise would have bcen. 

44 But have you never found any clue to this mystcrious 
lady-love.” 

44 Never—and there *s the deuce of it. I have hunted 
high and low, and bcen in almost every county of Eng- 
land, but no Miss Cleveland can I find, who answcrs to 
my dcscription. I begin to suspect she is an American, 
and you must not be surprised if, some of these days, I 
croas the Atlantic in search of her.” 


44 1 should give up the chase, especial ly with Lady 
Clara Arlford in the prospectivo. Come—go down to 
the Castle with rae—you haven *t seen her since you 
were both children, and, from all I hear, she has grown 
up a perfect goddess. Who knows but she may drive 
this plebeian Miss Cleveland out of your hcad 1” 

“Her dower would certainly be comfortable,” said 
Dick, with a shrug, 44 1 hate a profession, but mu6t soon 
do something, or starve. But then I dislike marrying 
an heiress.” 

44 But perhaps Lady Clara recollects you only too 
wcll for her own peacc. They say she has refused a 
score of suitors.” 

44 1 confesa a wish to sec her, though I don’t want 
her to see me—but there’s the bore.” 

44 Ah! I have it,” I said, after a minutéis thought, 
“ there is an inn, in the villagc near the Castle, where 
you can stay disguised—say as a travelling artist, for 
you sketch well, and the scenery about Arlford is cele- 
brated for its picturesque charactcr. Follow me down, 
and trust me to give you an opportuníty to sec the Lady 
Clara.” 

Dick paused for a minute in deep thought, and then 
looking up, exclaimed, 

“Faith, I’ll take your advice. There’s a hit of 
romance about your plan that commcnds it to my 
imagination. When do you start?” 

44 On Monday.” 

“Then I’ll precede you down, so as to prevent sus- 
picion. I shall leave town to-morrow,” lie said, with 
his usual decisión of charactcr, when once aroused. 

I hcard no more of Dick until I reached Arlford 
Castle. The corapany was large and sclcct, comprising 
some of the most beautiful women in England, but 
among them the Lady Clara shone pre-craiuent. All 
that I had heard of her loveliness was far surpassed by 
the reality. Her person was tall and qucenly, perhaps 
too much inclined to en bon point , but still exquisitely 
graceful, and having a mojesty that overawed the senses. 
And then her eyes!—dark, full and lustrous, they had 
in them tbe spell of a sybil. Never had a woman ap- 
proachcd so nigh to my standard of lordly beauty, and 
I wished a dozcn times every half hour that my friend 
Dick could see her. I felt convinced that he was more 
than mortal if he did not at once forget Miss Cleveland, 
and bow at the shríne of the Lady Clara. 

44 Confound the fellow,” I said to myself, 44 here is a 
goddess with a fortune at his feet, and he goes whining 
through the country after some unknown and wandering 
damsel who may, for all he knows, be married ere this, 
to some dull, common place soap-chandler. But we’ll 
see what can be done in the way of a cure.” 

Two days had clapsed before I thought it safe to visit 
the little inn, and there, sure enough, was Dick, tricked 
out in a disguise through which his own parents could 
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scarcely have detectad him. I followed him up 8taire 
into bif room, and when the door was locked we mu¬ 
tual 1 y relatad our ad venturos. I spoke oí the Lady Clara 
in enthuaiaatic terms. 

44 Can’t we bring our farce to a cióse soon,” said Dick, 
yawning, “for I’m becoming deucedly tircd of being 
cooped up here, liko a shecp for the slaughler; or trudg- 
ing ovcr rock* and tbrough copses, with a sketch book, 
to keep up my character. Tho iirst of Septejnber will 
be here to-morrow, and there is prime shooting on my 
brother’a preserves, but if I loiter here much longer I 
•hall lose much of the sport. The landlady, too, begins 
to look suspicious, and has once or twice given roe a 
look that said, as plainly os looks could say, that I was 
too fastidioua for a travelling artist.” 

44 Well,” said I, “ suppose we try it now. Come with 
me to the Castlc. We’ll loiter about as if to pick out a 
good moonlight view, and who knows but we roay catch 
a glimpse of the Lady Clara.” 

44 Done,” said Dick; and wo started. 

The Castle lay in deep shadow as we approached it, 
and as the moonlight silvered the oíd gothic towere, and 
tipped the abutting edges of the carved work that every 
where adomed the noble pile, the scene presented to the 
eye was one that reminded me of the enchanted palaces 
of tho Arabian Nights. We stopped, as if by a comtnon 
impulse, to gaze on the spectacle. 6udden!y the figure 
of a lady appeared in an open gallery above us, where 
she stood, for some minutes, totally unconscious of our 
vicinity,for we were hidden undor the abadow of á huge 
oak that threw its thick foliage far and wide over us. 
The moon was sailing high in Heaven, and on that 
bright luminary the lady gazed as if in rapt ad mi radon. 
The first glance at the fair apparítion assured me it was 
the Lady Clara; and never had she appeared more 
lovely. Attired in a magnificent robe of velvet, with 
her hair falling in luzuriant tresses down her neck, and 
her snowy and rounded shoulders seeming whiter than 
driven snow in the moonlight, she looked a divinity, 
holding communion with up-turned eyes, with a sister 
divinity of the skies. She wore a string of pearls aronnd 
her neck, and a white rose nestling in her bosora—fit 
types of her maiden purity. I was so entranccd by the 
sight that, for a minute, I had forgot my companion, 
when I fclt him nervousty clutch my arm. I looked 
around. 

44 Heavens how magnificent—it is—it is—I have 
found her,” he said, agitatedly. 

44 Found who?” 

44 Misa Cleveland. Isn ’t she a superb creature. By 
George, the Lady Clara, with her dower, raay go to the 
doga.” 

I burst into uncontrollable laughter, for, if a world had 
been the price of restraint, I could not have refrained. 
The fair appariúon disapjk'ared in an instant. 


44 Confound you,” said Dick, half angrily, 44 what 
roakes you so merry ! You have frightened away mv 
Sultana.” 

“Merry,” said I, “why here you Ve been avoiding 
the Lady Clara for years, and searching all England for 
Mías Cleveland, when they’re but one and the same 
person,” and agoin I laughed until the toare ran out of 

my eyes. 

Dick gazed at me in blank wonder. Never did a 
poor fellow look more like a fool. This only increascd 
my mirth, and at lcngth Dick joined in it as heartily as 
myself, capering about in his extravagant joy, until 
I almoet bogan to think his wits were deranged. 

The next day a post chaire and four dashed through 
the park of Arlford Castle, and my friend Dick paid his 
firet visit since boyhood to the Lady Clara. Soine lattle 
surprise was fclt, though not evinced at his visit; and 
the lady herself betrayed decided embarrassment Dick 
prospered wonderfully in his wooing, and the next sum- 
mer he led to the altar the Lady Clara. 

It was not until after his marriage that his bride 
explained to him the titile plot connected with her 
a8sumption of the ñame of Miss Cleveland. 8be 
was travelling, with her father, from Arlfonl Castle 
to London, when she heard of the county ball, and 
of Dick’s intended presence. Piqued at his studied 
neglect of her she resolved to visit the asscmhly under 
an assumed ñame. This was easily eflected. Theresult 
is known. But alas! in striving to win Dick, the Lady 
Clara lost her own heart. Dclicacy forbnde her after- 
ward to reveal her disguise, and so she was compelled 
to trust to accident. But years elapsed, as we have 
seen, before she ag&in met her lo ver. 

The Lady Clara is now a matron of thirty, and the 
last steamer informa me that Dick has fallen heir to 
the earldom, his eider brother having died during the * 
Queen’s visit to Scotland. Lueky !—wasn ’t he! 
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THE CON VICT’S FATE. 

▲ SKETCH FROM FACT. 

So befare, behínd, around thoe like an armament of cloud, 
the black fute labora onward. Iíf.mans. 

Oír the-day of March 18—, might have bcen 

seen, in the country town of L-, an un usual collec- 

tion of people of every age, size, and sex. All the 
public houses were fílled to overflowing, and still there 
were many strangers unable to obtain shelter, but the 
inhabitants of the village, with generous hospitality, 
threw open their doors, and made ihe comers welcomc. 
The cause of this concourse is soon told. The day 
succeeding the one above mentioned, had been set apart 
to inflict the utmost punishmcnt of the law on a crimi 
nal then lying in the prison. He was a man large in 
stature, and of powerful strength. He had a short time 
befare, in a moment of passion, taken the Ufe of one of 
his most intímate friends, a young man of promising 
talen ts, and universally respected by a large circle of rela- 
tíves and friends. The criminal was arrested the day 
after the murder, tried, and sentenccd to death; and that 
sentencc was to be carried out upon the morrow. 

The day appointed for the execution was one of the 
most delightful of the season. The sun rose with 
unusual splendor. But for one being that luminary 
had no bright raya—to him there was no joy—no con- 
tentment—no happy tranquil foelings swelling the heart 
with love and adoratí*n. Desperate with the thoughta 
of an ignominious death, he lay upon the floor of his 
cell, overloaded with chains, revolving in his mind some 
bold attempt at an escape—escapo when naught but 
death stared him in the face—escape, when the very 
hope seemed the madness of despair! How was this to 
be accomplished 7 He was to be removed from the 
prÍ6on-house to the place of execution, which was about 
a mile distant, guarded by a portion of the militia of the 
county, carrying arma charged with ball cartridge. The 
only chance for escape would be when he was being 
removed from the cart to the scafíold, as at that period 
there would be the least suspicion of his intention. The 
attempt was desperate, but it was resolved upon. 

At length the criminal was brought forth, clothed in 
the customary dress, and placed in the cart upon the 
coñin intended to leceive his lifeless rcmains. He was 
palé and dejected; but with none of his energies im- 
paired by long confinement. His eye, that no suflering 
could dim, flashed with more than its wonted brilliancy. 
The prison was built upon an eminence, and upon the 
spot whero he now stood he could look down upon the 
preparatíons for his death, and calcúlate bis chances for 
escape. One piercing glance revealed every thing—that 
glance proved sufficienL 

The proccssion moved slowly on. The bell, suspended 
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in Ihe cupola oí the prison-house, tolied forth in single 
and dolorous notes, onnouncing the awful tidings of 
dcath: the crowd in front of the scañold was i mínense, 
but behim!, scarcely any persona wcre collected, in 
cotisequencc of the ground being damp and marshy, 
and not aíTording as fíne a view of the approacliing 
speclacle os that in front, which, being slightly elevated, 
gave thosc farther olí as good an opportunity of viewing 
the .sccne as thosc innncdialcly under the scaííuld. 

As the sheritT rootioned hitn out of the cart, the pri- 
soncr, apparently down cast and dcjected, slowly rose 
and ascended the scaílold, but it was only a mornent 
before he had sprung into the midst of the armed forcé 
below, and with the strength of a giant opposed every 
endeavor to stop bis progrese. Life was before him— 
death was bcliind. He well kncw that if retakcn he 
would be shown no incrcy, and it wcre as well to meet 
bis death froni the hands of those around him, as from 
the instrument of the law. With a tremendous efíbrt 
he clcared the soldicry. Immcdiately a dozcn muskets 
poured forth their murderous contenta at Küs person, but 
he passed the ordeal harmless. Struclf with astonish- 
inent at the suddenness of the cfTort, the populace re- 
inained for a inotnent inactive, and then with a loud 
sliout started in pursuit; but that moincnt of indecisión 
gave the prisoner the advantuge. Nothing could now 
stop his progresa. Once only, a man in advance of the 
rest, threw himsclf in the palh before the criminal; but 
with nn hercúlea» grasp the libcratcd convict seized and 
cru.shcd him to the earth. On, on, he hped. Milc after 
inile, bilí after liill was passed, but slill his pursuers 
wcre cióse bcliind. Oh ! what hopes passed through that 
\vrutelied beings niind, as with the swiftness of the deer, 
lio fled for lile. What re.solutions of reforoi !—what 
dueds of virtue to lie done presentid themsclvcs to his 
íinagiualion ! It was a glorious tliing to defraud death» 
to leap frota the grave at the momeut he felt himsclf 
sinkiiig in. But what sight is that which meéis his 
eyc ? Directly in front of him lio perccives a vast body 
ol firu glowing and burning imtnediatcly in his palh. 
The siglit causes his enérgica to slackcn—he dro¡>s 
nearly exhausted—his pursuers approach ncarcr. lie 
hears their simula, and once more he springs forward. 
IIc draws ncarcr to that vast body of lire, but, as he 
apploaches, how changed the aspcct before hitn. Joy ! 
jov! instead of lire, he now perccives the broad and 
majes!¡c river, rolling on her downward course, her 
placid bosotu relleeting llie buatns of the noonday sun, 
ti mil ihe w lióle surfacc glowed like burnished sil ver. 

In a moincnt he was on the bank. Invigorated and 
eheered by ncwly-born hopes, his eyc ranged the shore 
in every direction, but not a boat was to be sccn. His 
pursuers wcre cluso bcliind him. But at length he 
detected a sitial! skiíf that was anchored about twenty 
y.irds irorn the shore, and which his onxiety had cuuscd 


him &t fírst to overlook. Without heaitation he plunged 
into the stream, and had scarcely reached the boat before 
his pursuers wcre on the bank. But he was safe from 
them. Fortunatcly for him there was a solitary paddle 
in the bottom of the boat, and, hostily slipping the rope 
over the stakc to which it was sccured, he darted out 
into the stream. In vain thosc congregated upon the 
shore searched for anolher boat in which to continué 
the pursuit, not onc was to be found. M&ddcned with 
rage at being bafllcd, at the monient they thought escape 
was impossiblc, some sprong into the water to endeavor 
to rendí the convict by swimming; but it was úsele». 
Thcy could not overtuko their intended victira. Stop- 
ping for one mornent, he stood upríght in his frail bark> 
and gave a loud laugh of defíance: then resuming his 
Seat, he dircctcd his course to the opposite shore. A1I 
fear had now fíed. Once within the linea of the British 
possessions in Cañada, it would be no difficult matter 
to secrete himsclf until a favorable opportunity presented 
itseif for departing to the oíd World. But those shorea 
lie was dcstined never to rcoch. A more terrible death 
than that from which he had escaped awaited hitn. 

The part of the river at which the prisoner attempted 
to cross was onc that, unless superior skill was mani¬ 
festad, rendered the boatman liable to extreme danger. 
It was but a very short dislance from the rapids that are 
gcncrally considercd the commencemcnt of the falla of 
Niágara. At al! seasons there is a very strong current 
ieading lo this point; but at ibis time the forcé of the 
current was considerably augmente*], on account of a 
heavy freshet that had swollen the river to an unusual 
degree, thcrehy causing a greater body of water to rush 
toward the falls. The convict, whosc mind was occu- 
jiied with other thoughts, was not aware of this circum- 
stancc until he found liiinself gradually drawing cloeer 
to the terrible descent. At length, however, his ejes 
wcre opened to the extent of his danger. He at once 
pcrceived that there was no time for deliberation, and 
using every cílort in his power, he applied his oar. For 
a mornent the boat stood still, and then slowly moved 
up the stream; but beforo it had procceded many yarda 
the paddle that he held in his hatid, unablo to resist 
such an unusual pressure, snappod asunder cloee to the 
bandín. The hlade shot far, far from his reach, and 
beyond all possi bilí ty of rccovcry. Who can tell his 
cmolions at this juncture? In a mornent all the actions 
of his past Ufe rushed through his mind, the few good 
deeds vauishing like the morning raist before the many 
evil ones that now roso up before him in accusaüon. 
But onc struck more terror into bis soul than all the 
rest. It was the murder of-his late victim. He fancied 
he behcld the sulfurar, palo and bloody, rising before 
him. His flesh crept, his «eyes rolled horribly, his 
powcrful frame quaked and trembled. Nothing could 
drive that sight away. In vain he covcred his face 
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with his banda—in vain he cast himself in the bottom 
of tho boat and grovelled like a worm—that ghastly 
form was still bcfore him. 

On, on rolled tho stream, and with it the bark that 
was carrying the murderer to destruction. It was now 
within a fcw yarda of the rapids. He perceived the 
imminent danger of his situation without the powcr of 
avoiding it. His shrieks for aid wcre heard on either 
shore, and struck terror to every heart. Coid drops of 
agony collectcd upon his forehead, and chased each 
other down his palé checks. “ Oh, God !” he cried, “ if 
snccor could arrive, how willingly would I yield up Ufe 
upon the scaffold.” Once more his energies appeared to 
revive. He sprang up in the boat, and, with a mad- 
dened effort, seized and tore the only seat from its place, 
and used every endeavor to stem the current that was 
carrying him to his death. But how vain was the 
effort! All hope had now fled, he was in the rapids, 
and whirling on with the velocity of lightning. Another 
hreathless pause and he is at tho brink of the falls. One 
mornent more and the murderer stand s in the presence 
of his God. 


About a week after the day upon which the above 
events transpired, the lifeless remains of a man were 
taken from the river several miles bclow the falls. The 
remains wcre largo in stature, and from the proportions 
of the body, were supposcd, when possessed with Ufe, to 
have becn endowed with almost superhuman strength. 
No one could be found to rccognizc the body, the fea- 
tures beiug so mutilated. But by inore than one it was 
supposed to be all that was left of ono who had escaped 
death in one form, only to meet him in another more 
terrible. t. s. 
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THE COUSINS. 

BT ELLKX A8IITON. 

“ What do you think of Charlotte Estaigne 1” said 
Fletcher Cowell to his friend Henry Desmond, and 
removing his cigar from his mouth, he suñered the 
smoke to curl up in a white silvery Une, along his face. 

“She is dazzlingly beautiful—a pcrfect Juno!” en- 
thusiastically icsponded Desmond. 

“ Do you admire hcr more than you admire her 
cousin, Hclen Steevens!” said Fletcher, and he replaced 
his cigar, and pushed the ílask. 

“To be surc. Helen is pretty, sweet, arniable and 
all that; but shc has nothing of that magnificent beauty 
which characterizes Miss Estaigne. The one might 
pasa for a queen r the othcr would only do for her huinble 
companion. One’s fancy pictures the one on a throne, 
while the othcr sils at her feet, looking up into her face.” 

“ But, after all, the humblc companion, though not so 
showy,, may ha ve more real mcrit than your dazzling 
queen.” 

“Never. Give me a dashing, brilliant creature—a 
little aristocratic, haughty if you will—and I would not 
exch&ngc her for ali the arniable young ladies you can 
rake together from now till Christmas. No—no, Char¬ 
lotte Estaigne is as far above her cousin, as the star is 
above the fíre-fly. What a superb walk she has ! And 
then her air,—why, my dear fellow, Helen Steevens, 
should she live till doomsday, wiU never excite a buzz 
like that which follows her cousin every time she entere 
a room. I wonder how you can compare the two L” 

“ I do not compare thcm: their characters are too 
opposite. But that Helen would make, for cither you 
or me, the better wife, I have no more doubt than that 
I am now knocking the ashes from this cigar. Granting 
all you have said in Charlotte’s favor, she ha& one fault 
that will always make her and those around her unhappy 
—shc hfls a bad temper.” 

“ Pshaw! she has becn giving you a bitter retort, and 
you have not yet forgiven her. A bad temper!—if wit 
makes a woman ill-tempcred, or if a proper spirít is to 
be callcd anger, then indeed is Miss Estaigne passionate. 
Belicve me shc has a temper far better than her cousin, 
who indeed scems never to think for herself, but to 
submit to imposition with an inertness that often makes 
me question hcr intellect.” 

“ So much for a superficial study of thesefair cousins. 
Catharine, I grant, is showy, but she is also shallew; 
hcr wit is the ripplc on the surfacc and not the deep tide 
below. But Helen is the very opposite. Her modesty, 
at first, conccals from you her real mcrit, but once gain 
the footing of a friend with hcr, and you will soon be 
convinced of the superiority of hcr intellect. True, she 
always yúlds to her cousin, but that is because Charlotte 


is selfish and high tempered, which Helen fcnot. Ñor 
can Miss Estaigne ever lo ve as her cousin coukl lo ve. 
The one is too much occupied with herself to bestow a 
very large share of her heart on a lover; but the affection 
of the other, when once qhe yields to the passion, will 
endure till death. I would marry Helen to-morrow if I 
thought I could win her.” 

“ And more fool for it! Give me her quccnly cousin. 
As for your prognosúes of hor ill-iemper I mind them 
not; and even should your prophecies turn out true, I 
could soon corrcct this evil in viy wife.” 

“I fcar you would fiad it more diíTicult than you 
8upposc. Of all habita that of indulging in l^ursts of 
passion, is the most ditficult to overeóme; and it can 
only be broken by a long and rigid course of sclf-denial. 
Charlotte is not capable of sucli a struggle, and though 
lovc is a powerful ally, it cannot always win the victory. 
Bosidcs lovc to Miss Estaigne would always be a secón- 
dary matter.” 

“You are incorrigible,” said Desmond, drowning 
his chagrín in a glass of champaigne, “ and I ara half 
ininded to challenge you for abusing Miss Estaigne; 
but I believe I shall pass it by, only retaliating by saying 
—what I really think—that Helen Steevens is as pliable 
as willow, and as simple as a child. But come, if we 
t&lk this way of the cousins, we shall get at dagger’s 
points. Let us have charíty for each other’s opinions, 
íbr I begin to suspect we are both in love. Suppose we 
adjoum our discussion, and each drink his charmer’s 
health.” 

“With al! my heart,” said Fletcher, “and I will 
add to the toast, ‘may you never be deccived in Char¬ 
lotte.’” 

“Hush!” said Desmond, lifting his finger, “not 
auother word. Let us stick to our compact, and each, 
a• the Scotch say, dree his own doom.” 

Fletcher had, however, formed the more accurate 
estímate of the characters of tho two cousins; and 
indeed his love for Helen was based on his superior 
appreciation of hor merit. Like most others, he had at 
first becn dazzled by the wit and beauty of Charlotte, 
but a more intímate acquaintancc had dissolved the 
charra, by convincing him that her sparkling satúre was 
in reality the offspring of an ill-tempered heart. Of the 
wit of the imagination she had but little. 

8ho was selfish, exacting, vain, jealous, and superfi¬ 
cial. Fletcher soon tumed from her in disgust, the 
more readily because the swectness and inteiligence of 
Helen had won on him mere and more at each succeed- 
ing interview. He found that Miss Steevens, though 
leas showy, was more solid than her cousin, that hcr 
beauty, though not so dazzling, better endured scmtiny, 
and that her affability of temper» was the result, not of 
an imbecile, but of a well regulated mind. Where 
Miss Estaigne was only accomplished, Heltn was well 
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informed. Whcre the ono was generous from impulse 
the other was benevolent from duty. While the eider 
cousin sought on all occasions ortly her own gratifica- 
tion, the younger one labored as much for the pleasure 
of others as for that of herself. The love of Fletcher, 
therefore, for this swcct girl was the offepring of 'a firm 
conviction of her wortli. It was a passion which, he 
felt, could end only with his life. 

The love of Desmond Vor Charlotte was a differcnt 
thing, a mere romantic fancy, nureed by the imaginaron, 
and which would have been at varianco with the judg- 
ment if that faculty had not been lulled to slecp. StTuck 
by the fascinations of Miss Estaigno he had shut his 
eyes to her imperfcclions. Likc too roany lovers, of 
both sexcs, he had created an ideal being, no more like 
the reality than a landscape mellowed by twilight is 
like the sanie scene beneath the noonday aun. He 
heard the strictures of Fletcher, therefore, with real 
astonishment, and magnified into virtues—as we have 
seen—what his friend called errors. His opinión of 
Hclen was forrncd without any intímate acquaintance 
with her. It was an error such as is often committed 
by superficial thinkers. 

Time passed. The attentions of Desmond to Miss 
Estaigne soon becarae decided, and at length their mar- 
riago was spoken of as an occurrenco which would 
spcedily takc place. Ñor was the public voice more 
rescrvcd in assigning Helen Steevens to Mr, Gowell. 
For once, too, the rumore wcre corrcct. The two young 
men werc married withín the same month. 

A bare six montlis had elapsed since his marriage 
ere DesmomPs whole character appcarcd to be changed. 
His brow wore an anxious and care-worn expression, 
which the cxtrkvagant mirth that he aflected at times 
failed to remove. It was evident that all was not right 
within, that happiness was a stranger to him, and that 
he strove but vainly to conceal his feelings. It spcedily 
carne to be rumored that he rarcly spent an cvening at 
homc, büt was ever to be found with gay and dissohite 
companions. As month after month rolled by, his dis- 
inclination to the domestic hcartb became more and 
more apparent, until finally his desertion of his wife 
became the the me of general rcmark. As usual some 
blamed the lady and some the gcntlcman. A few spoke 
of peevishness, self-love, and constant recriminations, 
which were said to have made Desmond an exile from 
his home; but the greater number denounced him as the 
most brutal of men for his desertion of an unoffending 
wife. 

It was about a year after his unhappy marriage that 
Desmond dropped in one evening to sce his friend 
Fletcher. The tidy room, the air of comfort around, 
and the happy smiles of the wife caused an involuntary 
sigh from the haggard and now morose Desmond. His 
visit was of short duratiou. After he retired a mutual 


silence prevailed with the young and happy couplc. At 
length the wife spoke, 

“ Poor Désmoftd !” she said, “ how had he looks! 
Charlotte, I fear, has never acted toward him as she 
should: indeed I often see things there which make my 
heart ache. Alas! for my deluded cousin.” 

“Do you know, Helen,” said her hnsband, fondly 
drawing her toward him, 44 that I foresaw all this, and 
used every honorable efiort to open Desmond’s eyes to 
Charlotte’s true character? I told him that she was 
selfish, vain, but above all high tempered. He could 
not see her character in the same light in which I saw 
it: we carne near having high words; but wisely con- 
cluded to avoid a subject on which we could not agree. 
His looks, when he visite us, convince me that he re- ' 
members our con versa tion.” 

“ And yet,” said the young wife, after a pause, “ he 
might be happy if it was not for Charlotte’s temper, for 
her vanity and selfishness, and indeed all her other errors 
might, by the aid of love, bo corrected. But oh! the 
scenes I have witnessed there. It would break my heart, 
dear Fletcher, to have you look at me as she sometíales 
looks at her husband! And she is daily bccomiog woree. 
Her husband’s visible unhappiness stings her heart, and 
awakes all her evil passions. A single spark blows al1 
into a ñame. Alas! for the Ufe they must mutually 
lead.” 

“It is indeed drcadful to contémplate,” said the hus¬ 
band, .“I always fcared a high temper, and believe half 
of the unhappy marriages, of which wc hear so many 
complain, can be traced to it. But let us, dear Helen, 
chango this gloomy conversaron. You shall sew and I 
will read to you.” 

A year from that time, Desmond, who, mean time had 
become thoroughly dissipated, was found drowned. The 
coronéis jury brought in a verdict of accidental death. 
Let us hope it was so, and not atribute it to despair, 
brought on by his wife’s temper. 
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CURING A LOVER. 

BT B. B.TQOM. 

CHAPTBR I. 

m Mt dear Fanny, lamba terrible state of agitation 
—I am ennuied —I am out of spirits—I am frightfully 
excited; for you mu8t know that I am threalened—yes, 
th reatened with the exhibition of a most horrible scenc 
here this very day.” The speaker was a prctty actress 
who had tumed the heads of all the beaux frequenting 
Covcnt Garden Theatre. She waa conscquently not 
without a ápice of vanity—what pretty woman is?— 
although she had an under-current of good sense which 
prevented her head from being altogether turncd by the 
flattery ehe daily reccived. The peraon whom she ad- 
d ressed was hcr confidante. 

44 What can be the matter, my dear Mana ? Has 
some one of your numerous admiréis fallen out with 
you?” 

‘•No—no; the fops that cluster around me have 
neither head ñor heart.” 

44 What then—have you had a visit from your oíd 
aunt, Dorothea V 9 

“ Ñor that either; I have got rid of her.” 

44 Then what is it harasses you so much V 9 

44 Thia—and oh! my dear Fanny, do you not pity 
me? A young fellow (for such I auppose him to be) 
has written me a letter, stating that he intcnds to come 
here at four o’clock, and to blow his brains out under 
my very Windows!!!” 

44 Psha! he’s a fool.” 

44 Yes; but a fool that is dying in lovc. A run-a-way 
firom 8t, Luke’s, that has been reading Werther. Here 
is the fiftieth letter, at least, that I have had from him— 
from the poor desertad young man, who calis himself 
“ Cornelius.” At first he said he wishcd to live for my 
sake. That was bad cnough ! but now he threatens to 
die beneath my 4 lovcly eyes’—that is awful! Now, 
what I want to know is, has a lady a right to let an 
cnamored swain die, when the individual himself has no 
dcsire to live!” 

44 What you ought to do, in my opinión, is this— 
admit him to your prescnce. If he be clever he will 
amuse us, and you may condescend to request of him to 
live. But if he be a fool—why then let him kill him¬ 
self; perhaps it is the very bcst thing he can do for his 
family, and the most use ful thing he may ever attempt 
for the bcnefít of society.” 

“ Yes—but if I tell him to live, he may, like a thousand 
others, plague me with the unmeaning, frivolous decía 
ration of his affection, when you know I care for none 
but Henry—that I intend to marry.” 

44 Then, if he should become such a bore, you must 
only treat him as you do 4 a promise to pay’—you are 
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accountable for the bilí, and never think of it; the day of 
paymeqt comes, and it is protested, and then—it is out 
of your mind for ever.” 

“ But would there not be something like a want of 
truth in all thisl” 

41 Not at all—it would be mere coquetry. Such an 
admirar is like the last new novel—you may give an 
hour or so to it, if it is amusing, and if dull, why fling 
it in the comer.” 

44 Yes—but if the book should bccome so agrceable, 
that I may wish to read it to the third volume V 9 

44 Why, then my dear—Providence may have great 
blessings in store for you; and as to your poor Henry 
he—will be to be pitied.” 

The chat of these two friends was interrupted by Misa 
Mari a’s chambermaid, who thus add ressed her mistress— 

44 Oh! la! Miss, there is ttich a very odd man below 
stairs. He is a great, big, fat person, six feet high, and 
with such very, very red hair—and he must be ninety 
years oíd I ’m certain; and he is so vulgar, and speaks 
with such an accent—and he insista upon sceing you. 
I ’m sure he must be an Irishman, or a creditor; he is so 
very impudent— I shut the door in his face.” 

“Then go and open it again, 8ally. If he is an 
Irishman, he will amuse us with his brogue and his 
speechifications, being a composition of something that 
is not elevated enough for poetry, ñor sufficiently intel- 
ligible to be prose. We shall laugh at him, and he in 
return will sing our pr&ises in the wilds of Connaught 
or the banks of the LifTey; and if, as I believe he is, a 
creditor, I will begin by—not paying him a single far- 
thing. Then I shall get rid of him by giving him an order 
for a prívate box, and there I can look at him applaud- 
ing me, beca use I am determinad to—die his debtor. 
8ally, tell him to walk up: and Fanny, do you take a 
seat there, and if it be necessary come to my rescue.” 

The two pretty young women set themselvcs down 
on the sofá together, while the servant hurried off to 
introduce the singular and mysterious visitor. 

CHAFTIR II. 

Thk individual who now enterad the room was a man 
apparently about sixty years of age. He was in height 
at least six íeet throe inches, and was as fat as Lablache. 
He had an i mínense noee, and an enormous face that 
was covered with a beard and whiskers that were holf 
red and half white. His large grey eyes opened with 
astonUhment upon the exquisite beauties that he saw 
before him. He became in an instant confused and 
utterly embarrassed. He had to make a bow; but he 
bowed at the same time with head, hand, and foot—and, 
having perfonned this extraordinary feat, he continued to 
gaze at the ladies, who threw at him the most encbant- 
ing looks, although they spoke not. At length silence 
was broken by the stranger. 
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44 Your servant, ladics—your seivant, I say. But may 
ho you don’t know who I am no more than the stupid 
waiter at thc Golden Cross; although there ’s not a rag- 
ged boy in Patrick-strcet that coukln’t tell that my ñame 
is Corney O’Donnghuc, of Drishecn Park. Now then, 
as you know myself in pcrson, might I be so bould as to 
be afler askin’ which of the two of you is Mías Mana 
Garnctt ?” 

44 ft is I, sir,” answcred thc jnimitable actress, lowly 
bending my hcad. “I perccive that you never honor 
Covcnt Garden with your presence.” 

44 There nevor was a truer word said by your purty 
lips, my dear. The dickcns a garden or orchard I ever 
was in all London—because why, I ’m only this very 
day landed from Cork city.” 

44 Ob! he is an Irish poct,” whispered Miss Garnctt 
to her friend. 

44 But do you see me now,” continued Mr. O’Dona- 
ghue, as he clapped his enormous fist on the gilded back 
of a chair; 44 do you see me now, Miss; when I am at 
home in Drisheen Park, it ’s my fashion to ask a stranger 
to sit down at all events, and may be, too, to ask him if 
he has a mouth upon him; but it is not the custom 
here, I see, and so as I am completely knocked up, 
and bothered, I ’ll t&ke the iibcrty of taking a chair, 
though I was never ofFercd one.” 

44 He is a creditor,” remarked Miss Archer. 

44 Now, I ’ll be bound you want to know what brought 
me all the way to London,” continued the visiter; 44 why, 
then, the long and short of it is this—I have two sons, 
two as finc-looking boya as ever made the praties vanish 
out of a dish. Well, now, just listen to me, one of 
these follows the occupation of his falher.” 

44 You are a grocer, sir, I presume.” 

44 1 ’m an Irish gentleman, ma’am, and one of my 
anccstors was tlic King of the Barony of Whackaway- 
nacroostha, in thc good oíd times; and as for myself and 
my eldcst son, we can tell thc difFerence between a pig’s 
hcad and its crubecn, without twicc looking at it. But 
that ’s not thc matter that has brought me here at all, at 
all. It is in the regard of my second son, that I ha ve 
come to London. I sent him here about a ycar ago, to 
be leaming the law and good manners (and the never a 
worse school I ’m thinking he could come to for that 
same) and the fact is I want to make him a counsellor.” 

44 That must be a very fine situation in Ufe, I suppose, 
sir, especially for a gentleman from the. city of Cork.” 

44 Not a doubt of it; but now, what is the fact, the 
dcuce a counsellor ever he ’il be, and all by raison of you. 
You have tumed his braín, that is what you have, Miss 
Gamett. He is dying in love for you, the omathaun !” 

44 Indecd ! and is he handsome I” 

44 Handsome!—there ’s not the like of him between 
tilia and the Mardyke; but what ’s the use of his being 
a beauty, when he ncither can eat, slecp, ñor drink a 


tumbler of punch. Did you ever know of an Irishman 
refusing his liquor before now? Well now—what’s 
brought me here is to tell you, that you must not be 
letting my son fall in love with you, and what ’s more, I 
desirc that you ’ll never let him inside the door; for if 
you do I ’ll—swear the peace against you.” 

44 Oh ! dear! how very frightful!” 

44 1 really beg your pardon, Miss, for speaking so 
mighty cross to you. And, in truth, when I look at 
you, its littlo I can blame my poor son for falling in 
love with your purty face. By dad ! if I was only 
nineteen, I don’t think I could help doing that same 
myself.” 

44 8¡r, you are too flattering.” 

44 Why then, now, Miss Gamett dear, or, considering 
your bright eyes, Miss Diamond , only just remember 
that he’s borely anything more than a hobbledchoy, and 
if he continúes to be dcdperately in love with you, he’ll 
never think of his studies, never be made a counsellor, 
and perhaps never have the slightcst chance of rising 
to be a cliief justice, or lord chancellor, or an assistant 
hámster.” 

44 But is he really disposed to go to the bar?” 

44 Whew! why hp ’s cut out for it. Did you ever 
hear of an Irishman that wasn ’t fit for evcrything, from 
a secretary of statc to a common policeman ? Surc, 
there’s not a mother’s son of us that’s not bom a 
genius ; and as to being disposed for the bar, surc, we ’re 
all disposed for it, we have such a power of prate.” 

44 Then, Sir, I am rauch obliged to you for putting me 
on my guard against your son. I never could endure a 
lawyer, nof r a law student either. But, may I ask you, 
what is your son’s ñame ?” 

44 My son’s ñame, Miss, is the same as his father’s; 
and I could tell you you could get some money for it, if 
you hod it on a stamp, at the fidr of Doneraile. My 
son’s ñame is 4 Cornelius.’ ” 

4t Comelius! Is it Cornelius? Then, my dear Sir, 
read this letter. Is that your son’s writing 1” 

44 That is his hand and mark, as surc as that Cork 
stands on the river Lee!” 

44 Well then, Sir, only think that this fool of a son of 
yours tells me,in this billct doux, tlíat he intends coming 
here to shoot himself under my very window.” “ 

44 Oh, Lord ! is it to blow his beautiful brains out?” 

44 Do not be too much alarmed. I shall take caro he 
does not hurt himself.” 

44 Ah ! then do, like a little darling. Only think, that 
the lives of all thc O’Donoughues are in your hands; 
for if he attempts o shoot himself, then I may never go 
home, but I’ll kick the life out of bira, and be hanged 
for the murder of young Corney. Pray, Miss, don ’t let 
him shoot himself!” 

44 Never fear; and in order that I may begin thc task 
of preaerving him, I bliall grant him ihe interview he 
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asks for. Up to this moment, I assurc you, I have 
never secn him.” 

44 Bat surc, ¡f he seee you face to face it’s all over; 
mad in love he *11 be.” 

44 1 admit that it will be difficult to cure him.” 

44 A ye, but are not you going to take a way that will 
render it impossiblc 

44 Not at all. Lea ve cverything to me, and I engage 
to send him home to you as sensible as yoursclf.” 

44 And soon. Now mind, Misa.” 

44 This very day you shall see him, perfcctly cured, at 
Charing Croas Hotel.” 

44 Why then, long lifc and a good husband to you, 
Mias Gamett. Good morning to you. By tho powers! 
but you are beautiful. One would suppose that you 
wcre born in Cork.” 

cnAPTsn in. 

A pe w minutes after the departure of Mr. Comey 
O’Donoughue, of Drisheen Park, Sally entered the 
apartment; and by the announcement of a very impor- 
tant piece of intelligencc, shc put an end to the loud 
laughter of the two friends. Sally announced that the 
young gcntleman who had writtcn fifty billets, the run- 
away from St. Lukc’s, the unhappy 44 Comelius,” was 
below in the parlor, waiting for an answer to his last 
letter, either to be admitted to an interview, or to put an 
end to his existence in the strect. Misa Gamett instantly 
tooje up the pon, and wrote these words 

44 Wc ought not to allow all fopls to perish, at least, 
without making one effort to save them. You may, 
thereforc, come.” 

44 Sally,” said she, 44 take this to the young gcntleman 
below stairs, and then show him into the back drawing- 
room.” 

The instant Miss Gamett was alono with her friend, 
she resolved upon playing a trick upon the amorous 
young law-student. She was an excellent actrcss, a 
most accompüshed dresser, and, therefore, was pretty 
certa i n of her success. With a disinterestedness, and 
an absence of selfishncss, which are very rarely found 
in a beautiful woman, she resolved lo metamorphose 
herself, if It werc possible, intd an ugly woman. First 
she placed over her splendid dress a large black apron, 
which belongcd to her waiting-maid; then she took a 
thick retí, hcavy shawl, that efTectually concealed her 
exquisito ncck and delicate waist. She next placed 
coarse mittens upon her fair and delicate hands; and 
then she put a very small quantity of carmine upon the 
tip of her nose, wiped whitish powder upon her brows, 
and then took a stage snufT-box, fillcd with some harra- 
lesa mixture, with which she darkened her upper lip. 

ThUs made up, thus disguised, thus calumniated, 
outraged, and raetamorphosed by herself, she took a 
long look at the glass, and saw that her charming face 


and person werc no longer scarcely rccognizable. Being 
perfectly content that she should be able to gratify the 
wishes of Mr. O’Donoughue sénior, she iung for her 
servant to admit Mr. Cornclius to her presence. 

Comelius entered the room, and suddenly stopped; 
for he was terrífied at his own happincss. He was palé, 
moveless, without sight, and without voice. He saw 
himself in the house of the celebratcd actrcas; he was in 
the same room with his “Juliet,” his 44 Desdemona,” his 
44 Letitia Hardy.” He was about to speak to her, fur 
from the theatre, far from the public gaze, and alone too. 
It seemed to him as if he never c.iuld have the courage 
to raise his eyes to that divine creature, ñor the power 
to speak to her, ñor the boldness to answer her, ñor the 
audacity to expresa his adoration of her. At last he 
advanced two or three paces, and then looked upon the 
two actresses, as if he were trying to recognize which 
was the one that he had fallen in love with from tho 
stage box. Mis^^amctt did not leave him long in 
doubt. 

“Take a seat, Sir,” said she, 44 and remain, if you 
please, at a lidie distance.” 

44 A distance!” thought Comelius,as he placed himself 
on the very edge of a chair. 

44 Well, Sir, what mokes you sit there, with your eyes 
fixed on the ground, like a bold boy at school, who has 
been scolded for not lcarning his lesson. Why don’t 
you look at me?” 

44 Oh, Hcavens! this is surely not Miss Gamett,” 
cxclaimed Comelius, with his eyes fixed on the lady. 

44 Yes, but it is Miss Gamett Oh ! now I see whal 
surprises you. I suppose you thought you would see 
me in my own house, as if I werc dressed up for the 
stage, and going on as 4 Juliet* You wanted to have 
me with my chceks pninted red, and my nose whitened, 
.and my neck bare, and my arms uncovcrcd. Oh! my 
good young lad, that is all very wdl for tho foot-lights; 
but when the curtain falla I am plain María Gamett 
once again. I attend to the aííairs of the house, I see 
the cookery is all right; and, you must know, I am 
unequallcd at made dishes. When I get home I am as 
you see me now. I keep myeelf nice, snug, cosy, warm, 
and comfortable; and when I am annoycd by visitera, I 
—take snuff.” 

44 Then how in the world is it that you appear so 
very difTerent on the stage 1” said the diappointed lover, 
driven out of all patience; 44 how is it that you enchnin 
all hearts; that all who seo you fecl inclined to write 
poetry 1” 

44 Talking of poetry,” said shc, 44 have you secn the 
pretty verses that Tom Moore has written upon me. 
Instead of the 44 Lines to María,” I should have preferred 
him sending me a good Cheshire cheese.” 

44 But then the famc, the renown, and the glory that 
such a poet must givo you.” 
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« Fame, renown, and glory, are three hypocritea, and 
I never aak them horne with me. When I go to the 
play-house they seem to accompany me; they flatter, 
they careas, and they applaud me; but when I retum to 
my drcsaing-room I bid them good night; they go to 
aleep, and so do I. That, Sir, is my pride—but will 
you take a pinch of anuin” 

«Oh, Tom Moore! Tom Moore!” murmured the 
diatracted lover. « Only fancy the idol that you have 
iramortalized aa the perfection of beauty, anuffing up 
handaful of filthy black rappee.” 

«And now, Mr. Comeliua, anawer me truly and 
frankly. Do you atill intend to ahoot youraelf on my 
account 1” 

« No, Misa Gamett. No, no. Heaven forbid!” 

« That ia aaid like a sensible little man, aa I am sure 
you are. To die for love ia the raoat prepoaterpua thing 
possible. Only fancy, a barber in the next atreet hung 
himself laat week for love of my aeo^lt girl, Sally, and 
B he—haa horrid bad teeth. But now pledge me your 
honor, and the honor of your highly reapectable fether 
and hia intereating family, that you will live.” 

«I give you my own honor, and the honor of my 
father, and the honor of all the O’Donoughues, that I 
will live as long aa I can. And thia, at all evento, you 
may rely upon, that I will never agoin think of ahooting 
myaelf for—an actre88. ,, 

«Good bye, then, Mr. Cornelina. I mean never to 
forget you; and ahould I ever be engaged in a lawauit, 
you may depend on it, I ahall retain you aa my leading 
counael.” 

Misa Gamett rose and curtoeyed to the enamored 
awain, and Sally ahowed him to the door, inaide of 
which he was resolved never again to enter. Hia love 
waa perfectly cured. He retumed to his father, who, a 
fcw y cara afterward, had the happineaa of aeeing hia son 
aa « Counaelior” O’Donoughue, and giving to his cliente 
at the aaaizes, the benefit of hia legal knowledge: though, 
I am aorry to add, it could not prevent the majority of 
them from being tranaported beyond the seas for the 
pcriod of their natural Uves. 
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DISTINGUISHED STRANGERS. 

▲ VERMOKT SKETCH. 

BT OUTRUDK GARLAR». 

“ I thoüoht I would just come in and tell you 
the new6! Mrs. Brunch,” said the good-natured Mrs. 
Thomas, the buxom landlady of “ The Lion,” as she 
entered the apartment of one of her boarder»—her cheeks 
glowing like the embers, from which, ten minutes before, 
she had taken the smoking beef-steak—her eyes brighter 
tban her own radiant brittania coíTee-pot, and hertongue 
ready to be as 6ocial as the chatty sausages she had been 
preparing for the tablc, u I thought I would just drop in 
and tell you the news!” 

“ News! news! Mrs. Thomas, indeed, and what is 
iíV 9 was the quick responso of her friend. Now news 
was a grcat treat to Mrs. Brunch, in common with all 
the inhabitants of Laurelville. Enclosed on all sides by 
the Green Mountains—bilí rising above hill, with their 
gcntly rounded top or rock-capped head, sorae highly 
cultivated to their very sumrait, and others beautiful 
with woodeil sides, and gushing springs, which glancing 
and dancing in the sunbeams, as they passed over their 
pebbly beds, gave richness and fertility to their bordees, 
and vied with the songsters of the forest in thesweetness 
of their musió, and adomed with a eoronet of brilliants, 
each spray and bending leaf their waters refreshed—this 
little town lay almost hidden from the world, and buried 
in its solitude. The stnge-coach passed through it twice 
a week, its ingress and egress announced by the vigorous 
and rapid repetítion of the first ten notes of “ Auld Lang 
8yne,” in as loud and harmonious tonca as an excellent 
tin trumpet could produce, in conjunction with slrong 
lungs, good wind, and a willing mind. It was seldom 
the conveyanee of a passenger who was to remain, but 
always brought a huge leathern bag, containing a few 
newspapers, and sometimes a letter—always made won- 
derfully secure with its cumliersome lock and chains. 
The arrival of this stage and mail was the event of every 
day on which it occurred, for this, and an occasional 
joumey of some of its inhabitants, were all their means 
of coramunication with the great world. Yet here lived 
a community of scvcral hundred men, women and chil- 
dren—who possessed the means of living among them- 
sclves—and rcjoiced in their inherited fields, and while 
they labored gave thanks for their froedom and their 
liberty. A district school for childrcn, who under the 
guidance of Mis*. Prim, shot their first ideas—and an 
Academy, the prcccptorship of which had descended 
from Deacon Jones to his son, each in their tum made 
pedagogue by their own wants, and the sovereign will 
of the people, were the means of giving them a good 
substantial education, and a tasto for reading. This 
tasto was satisfiod, bul not satinted bv a travolling 


circulating library—the privileges of which were shared 
equally with all the neighboring villages. It consisted 
of a huge vehicle, painted bright red, with yellow adorn- 
ments—a door behind, and a comical shaped sky-light 
on its top—and might, at first sight, have been mistaken 
for the pleasure carriago of some mighty beast of the 
forest, who tired of 

“TreAding his native wilda and filling vast solitudes with 
awe!" 

had commenced the gTand tour of the world, bought his 
•arríage, hired his guide, and was now leisurely taking 
note of men and manners; much did “ the library” 
resemble the faney coaches generally appropriated to 
tlie accommodation of their visitera. Two little white 
horses that cvidently had ribs, and were as palé and 
intellectual looking as the poets of our days—were kept 
in motion by a long, lank, bony man, with an immense 
whip, which he used sparingly and with gcntleness, 
preferring to incite them to fresh zeal and energy by 
continua] "hatos and gees” and drawings up of his 
stiff, unshaven lips te an unsightly and laughable 
puckcr, and smacking out, what if it had touched a 
fair damsel’s rosy cheek, would have been a tremen- 
dously sonorous kiss. The internal arrangement of this 
cstablishmcnt consisted of queer little dark cup-board» 
and crannies, for the bestowal of novéis, romances, and 
the niccr sort of books, of alcoves and archcs for the 
su batan ti al i ties of literatura, and of shelves and sliding 
ponéis for magazines and periódica!», all systematically 
arranged on the “ multum in parvo” principie. To the 
traasures there concealed each family in Laurelville 
could have acceso, and before it had complcted its 
monthly perambulations, have made thcmselves masters 
of the knowledge it dropped at their doors; then reste- 
ring that te its place with which they had bccomc fami¬ 
liar, dip again inte the fount and take fresh draughts 
from this wcll of knowledge. With these advantages 
the people of this little town were well informed, some- 
what familiar with other nations and countrics—intelli- 
gent and su batan tially educated. They kncw more of 
daily domcstic dutiea than of fashions—more of farming 
than of high Ufe. Generally satisfied with their regular 
coursc of labor and enjoyment, with their home comforts 
and fire-side enjoyments; had they not yet had a modest 
inquisitíveness conceming, and an innato fondness for, 
what they kncw so little of, they could hardly as Ame¬ 
rican» have elaimed kindred with us. A piccc of news 
was to them more precious than gold, though that they 
did not despise—it was the ° open sesame” to all ears 
and hearts,and its possessor had, for the time, a talismán 
which made him a weleome visitor to all circles, and 
gave him an honored place nt every fire-side. Mrs. 
Thomas’ news was no less than that the English family 
liad nrrived, and, that until their house was ready. they 
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would tsike apartments at “ the Lion.” In concluding 
her harangue (tho substancc of which, wc beg her pardon 
for giving in our own worcls, as being more conciso) as 
to vvhat Mr. Smilhe snid, and what Mrs. Smithc wore 
—as to how tlte Misscs Smithc wcrc quite handsomc— 
as to how young Mr. Sinithe wns no bctter looking, nór 
quite so good as her Joc—as to thc littlc girl being ten 
Y cara oíd, or thcrcabouts—as to iheir bringing ninc 
trunks and chcsts, but mostly chcsts —and as to their 
eating brcakfust now in thc “ Paul and Virginia room,” 
(a designation it took from the paper on its walls)— 
Mrs. Thomas started from her seat, but stopping half 
way betwcen it and the door, with one arm a-kimbo, 
she cxclaimcd, 

“There’s that boíl again. Jane must have forgotten 
thcm dough-nuts, or elsc thc minee-pie. I do say, folks 
little knows what an undergoment ’tis to koep tnveril, 
says I, to Mr. Thomas last evening, saya I, no it wasn ’t, 
says he to me, says he, I ’m so tired that my bones aciic 
to such a dgree, says I» so do mine—and this morning I 
liad a rnaster kind of on aspen trcmbling—I couldn ’t 
get no belter of it till I ate my breakfast. Them buck- 
wheats was nice, wasn’t thoy, Miss Branch? I made 
thcm with potent yeast—Mr. Thomas says to me, says 
he, 4 Lucy they be deapite nice’—therc ’s that bell again 
—now I must go and tcll Miss Smithc to eal hearty!” 
A way sho went 44 on hospitablc thoughts intent.” Their 
wishes wcro heard with attention, their wants checrfullv 
and aliundantly supplicd; for it was not our good land- 
lady’s fault or virtue, to be cconomical in feeding hcrsclf 
or her boarders, and they parted mutually pleascd; they 
with her open-handed, free-hcarted bountifulness; and 
she with thc inward feeling of “ what a comfort ’t ¿a to 
get up victuals for English folks, they relishcd thcm so 
arnazing.” While they were discussing their breakfast, 
Mrs. Thomas just slipped into the other lady-boarders 
rooms, and in less than an hour had no leas than four 
alile íellow laborera in her mission, their common object 
being to enlighten the little town of Laurelville, as to 
the arrival of thc English family. Lct me be employed 
in thc same benevolent manner, and give all the Infor¬ 
mation relutive to the Smithes’, which was cuirent among 
thc villagers at thc time of their airival. 

Two wceks prevíous to that event, thc stage had 
hrought and left a man stout and portly-dressed in gar- 
ments, not mnde cxactiy after the fashion of those worn 
iu Laurelville, and wrappcd in such a quantity of over- 
coals, cloaks, comfortcrs and tippets, that who was ho 1 
was an undecidcd query in tho minds of the bystanders. 
Mr. Thomas, as he .took his carpet bag into thc house, 
gained all thc information that a card attached to it 
could give, “ I. Smithc, Birmingham, England.” U was 
sufficicnl for himself and his frionds, to whom it was 
immcdiatcly communicated for thc present. The tra- 
vellcr enlcrcd, lookcd round, cabed for a gla-s of brandy, 


with the usual English oath, so well known on the 
Europcan continent, and the knowledge of which is 
so rapidly increasing in our own, drew nearer the fire. 
warincd his feet, and ilion remarked with the air and 
importance of one who speaks truth, that 44 it was a 
elever day.” His being an Englishman, had 60 over- 
powered our worthy host that lús onlv reply was, 44 w r ell, 
I guess it is”—and ho then thrcw another arrn full of 
wood on the alrcady henped firc. This, with a second 
glass of brandy, seemed to warm thc gentleman, for lie 
procceded to tnke a sock, a leggin, an ovcr-stocking, first 
from one moiety of his understanding, then the other— 
then divesting his outer man of all superfluous clothing*, 
he stood liofore them a stout, ruddy little Englishman, 
dressed in a blue coat and sliort elothes, a yeliow vest. 
a red silk neckerchief, white long stockings, and shocs 
with sbining bucklcs. The same benign influence w’hicli 
had exhibited itsclf extemally, seemed to have toucheil 
the springs of intellcctuality : Vcrmonters and Yankecs, 
in their thirst for knowledge, and their skill in acquiring 
it—but these were lost upon our traveller, who was as 
rcady to talk under the potent influence of brandy and 
warmth united, as those around him were to hear. He 
told thcm he was an English man—that they knew before 
—that his ñame was Smilhe—that they knew too, only 
the long i was a novelty—that he formerly lived in Bir- 
mingham—did they know that 1 Ah ! that tale-telling 
card, that he had for the last year been living in Cañada, 
and had sent his daughtcrs to thc States to school; they 
lwul becomc acquainted with a widow Holladay, who 
owned a farm about half a mile west of Laurelville, she 
wished to sell it, and he had come to give it a look. He 
did give it a look, an approving one, and in less than 
thrce days, the fact of the Englishman having bought 
thc Holladay farm for thrcc thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, house and all, was generally established. He then 
disappeared, and thc excitemcnt of his coming was dying 
away, when his re-appcarance, with his family, kindled 
up a new flame from its smouldering oshes, and sent the 
iocense of gossip into every family. 

Any new family coming into a small town is a cir- 
cumstancc, on event, an epoch, but an English family, 
real “ living, live” English, with a rich oíd man for its 
head, (he must bo rich, or he would have consideren] 
longer before he bought tho farm; your Vermontcrs 
never change thrco thousand five hundred dollars for 
any thing, without a six months considcring.) a nice 
clderly lady, for thc eiderly ladies to visit and drink tea 
with—with grown up daughters for thc young men to 
flirt with—with a grown up young man for thc giils 
to flfll in love with, and a little girl for all to pet and 
fondle, and be the stepping-stonc to an acquaintanee 
with the othors—it w'ould have been unnatural liad 
not the poople of Laurelville congratulutcd Iheinselves 
and cach other on this ae.ecssion to their sociely. The 
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bar-room of thc iittle public liousc had inany loungers 
thut day; and Mrs. Tilomas inany «día to answer en- 
quiries and make speculations os to ail the incidente, 
events and circumstanccs, past, prescnt and futuro, of 
the Smitho fatnily, bccame both hcr’s, and her worthy 
husband’s busincss and pleasurc. 

But thc sun did not stand still—neither did oíd Fatfaer 
Time stop in Laurelville to see the “ English folks,” for 
the days flcw past with the quickcned «peed which an 
object of interest always lends to them—each morning 
bringing lo light sorne circumstance in the Smithe movo- 
ments, and each cvening bearing fnli tcstirnony that they 
had done sometliing that day. If they staid at home 
people wondered what they could be about, and thought 
they rnin;t he proud to keep so prívate—if they sallied 
out, the boye stoppod in their gaine of Ieap-frog on the 
groen, made their awkward bow», and wcre then at 
liberty to star©—girls dropped their Iittle acts of courte- 
.sies, with blushing faces, and rail home to say that they 
had seen the ladits —labor was suspended while they 
wero in sight—thc wood-choppcrs axe fell and was not 
raised again—tho incessanl hammering at the tinmans’ 
ceascd—thc grocer did not watch thc scales and catch 
the precise moment when the «ugar balanced thc weight 
—the Jnerchants , clerks threw theraselvcs into altitudes 
—and Iittle cracks in window-shutters, and curtoins 
slightly drawn, testiñed to female curiosity. But the 
wcek passed on, and the inquiry aróse “ where would 
the Sraithe’s go to meeting 1” Neither their host or 
hostess could tcll—they had not the trouble of asking, 
for the Englishman himself carne to the bar on Saturday 
evening to make thc proper inquines. 

He heard that the white church was Congregational 
—that the Baptist had a meeting in the school-house— 
that the Acadeniy was used by the Methodists, and that 
once in a month a Catholic priest carne from Cañada to 
presch at Mrs. Burbanks, who was a Catholic. 

*» No Established church then, sir ] another glass of 
your cxcellent brandy, Mr. Thomas.” 

“ Wcll, we think the Congregutional is pretty well 
established, sir. Mr. Lovcgood has bcen herc nigh upon 
twenty y cara,” was tlie reply Mr. Smithe reccived. 

“Mr. Smithe means no Episcopal Church, Mr. 
Thomas, no, sir! we have none as yet, but with your 
efficicnt aid, I trust, we may have one'before long,” 
chirned in the obsequious lawyer, who was standing 
near— he was educated at a college, and by common 
consent was thc standard of clegance and knowledge of 
the village. “ I shuil be happy to scat yourself and 
family, sir,* 1 he continued, “ and to have you cali at my 
office at any time, sir,” and out carne a Iittle fillagree 
card-case, and in lesa than no time was a card, with 
“John Brown, Esq.” upon it, thrust in Mr. Smithe’s 
face. The Englishman had not concluded his bows 
and other demonatrations of thankfulness, when Squire 


Brown, taking the iittle card from his hand, bent thrce 
of the corners slightly down, and returning it, said, “ my 
compliments to thc ladics, sir, I shall l>c happy to woit 
upon them, and show them our town, and its public 
buildings.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you,” was the reply of Mr. 
Smithe, as he made as rapid a retrcat as if that English- 
man’s horror, a Frenchman, liad hecn at his hccls. His 
departing footstcps had hardly ceascd to be heard as he 
crossed thc yellow painted floor of thc entry—when a 
coarsc, good-humored, red faced man, turning to Mr. 
Brown, said, 

“Well, now, Squire, I spose you’vc done just about 
the completest thing—but í want to ask, what in nater 
you intended by spoiling your paste-board, and breaking 
most off them Iittle cat-c-comcr pieccs?” 

“ Mr. Colonel Grimcs—do you ask what I mennt 1 
Why, sir, in politc society, a card so bent, signifies that 
it is intended for more than one person. Mr. Smithe 
knew if you did not!’ 

“Now I like that, 8quirc,” was the reply, “for it 
must be a great saving of your carda”—and the laugh 
went round at the. lawyers expense, for with all his 
eiegancc, the lawyer was one of the scrimping and 
saving sort of men. Mr. Thomas, ever wcll disposed, 
tried to tum thc conversaron by asking him what build¬ 
ings he would show the ladies 1 But Mr. Brown was 
sulky, and Colonel Grimes again volunteered his opinión. 

“He *11 show them tho meeting-us, Mr. Thomns, the 
court-us—the school-us—the big hole oíd Andrus dug 
for gold—the grave-yard, and Jenkins big dog !” and 
then the laugh becamo so general that the discomfíted 
man of Iaw made his exit unobserved. It being ascer- 
tained that he was gone, his charactcr was thc next 
subjcct of discussion, and Colonel Grimes's animosity 
was explained, by his allusion to Mr. Brown having 
unmercifully cheated bim, in a business transaction—an 
account of which he gave in full—and added lo his 
remarks, “that Squire Brown would get bit himself 
some day or nuther, for every body wasn’t so good- 
natured and forgetible as he was.” 

“John Brown, Esq.,” went to the Congregational 
Church, and was grcatly envied as he marchcd up the 
aislé, thc next morning, with Mrs. SinUhe leoning on 
his ann, the Misscs Smithe following—Mr. Smithe and 
the Iittle girl bringing her dolí, still farther behind, and 
Mr. Smithe, Jun., in thc rear. All evos were levclled at 
them, all nccks were stretched and heads tumed. Some 
Iittle delay was occasioned by Mrs. Smithe in her haste 
to perform the formula of devotion, so appropriately 
and beautifully pTescribed in the ritual of the Episcopal 
Church. She dropped on her knees so near the door 
that those following were obliged to wait the lermina- 
tion of her prívate suppliration—a termination speedily 
eífected by John Brown’s clíorts to Taise her, supposing 
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she had f&inted. This delay gave sufficient time for the 
whole group to be scanned, criticised and admired by 
the lookers on. Even worthy Mr. Lovegood was 
long in arranging his hymn-book and bible satisfac- 
torily that morning. The prayers, hymns and sermón 
might all ha ve been omitted, for the 44 Engiish family” 
was a text which had sufficient división naturally arising 
from the subjoct, to engross the attention of all. We 
never heard of any improvement made of the subject, 
except that of oíd aunt Betty Larkin’s, who thought 
“ it was as good as a sarment on Vanity to see all them 
rattle-traps and fol-de-rols the Engiish folks wore.” 

Before the next Sabhath they were safely fixed in 
their own hou.se, and had received the welcomes of most 
of their townsmen and townswomen personally. Mrs. 
Smithe was asccrtained to be a very genJtecl lady—true, 
she was dressed in a calicó short gown and maroon 
colored flannel petticoat, when Mrs. Burbanks called, 
but it must be Engiish full dress, for at the same time 
she had a velvet turban, trimmed with yellow lace upon 
her head—her little grey curls peeping out from its 
front and sides, greatly augmenting the eifect of her 
blowsy face, and little inquisitive nose! The Mise 
Smithes’ were pronounced “lovely” by the ladies, and 
“slick” by the men—social, pleasant girls they were, 
but modela of would-be ñne ladies—slouching and care- 
less in their morning attire, with soiled caps covering 
multitudes of little imprisoned curls—in the aftemoon 
be-ruffled and be-curlod rcady for visitors. Misa Har- 
riet, the eldest, was sentimental and poetical—she went 
into raptures over Ihe wild, mountainous scenery of 
Vermont, and in the next breath spoke of her dear 
native land, and early friends. Mise Caroline was 
more desirous of pleasing, and if the truth must be 
told, had set her heart too fírmly upon making a set- 
tlement in the new country to remember much of that 
of her Birth—she was the more agreeable of the two. 
Young Mr. Smithe was never seen, and might more 
often be found in the kitchen than parlor, still more 
often in the atable than either. The oíd gentleman 
was jolly and friendly as any one could desire, had a 
word for every body, patronised all the merchante and 
grocers—bought all the apare stock of the farmers with- 
out asking the pnces until it was his—and all their 
extra com and potatocs. From the oíd man to the 
little girl, whom Miss Prim extolled as a pattem of 
perfection, and asscrted boldly that 44 she was the 
sweetcst child—Engiish hair did curl so lovely”—the 
Engiish family were the fashion. The editor of the 
44 Luurelville Orcen Mountain Banner” felicitated him- 
self and his rcaders in a congratulatory paragraph upon 
the arrival of distinguished slrangers from the Mother- 
land—the merchante had British calicóes, and cotions, 
and Manchester and Birmingham sheetings and shirt- 
ings upon their counters. Mr. Lovegood preached a 


sermón apologising for the coming over of the Purilans, 
and the American struggle for liberty. School-master 
Jones delivered a lectura before the 44 young men’s and 
women’s lyceum,” on England and her prospecte. The 
shoe-maker, Mr. Pegg, advertised 44 Engiish ties and 
buskins for ladies.” Shaver, the barber, who eked out 
his income by appropriating one window of his little 
shop on the comer to the exhibition of confectionary, 
tapes, and black-ball for sale, went to the expense of a 
sheet of paste-board to make a special sign for 44 Engiish 
walnuts.” The Harmony Band leamed to play 44 God 
save the King.” The “Female Education Society” 
was changed in ñame and object—and was known as 
44 the society for the amelioration of the condition of 
factory children in Great Britain.” The Engiish or 
rather Smithe mode of dress was adopted generally. 
Turkies and chickens became 44 pheasants,” and poultry 
yards 44 preserves.” H’s went out of fashion in the 
right places, and were added where they did not belong 
—’ol ’am and heggs became a fashionable dish to speak 
of as it gave one an opportunity of practising the (h /) 
out Under the Smithe dynasty, Hollad ay farm became 
Smithe Park—its stone walls and root fences were 
demohsÍ}ed—the rows of maples were cut down, and 
little clumps of oak and elm substituted—the straight 
walk to the front door was made to wind and double 
iteelf—the little pond, where the cows had been watered 
for years, was converted into an ornamented Iake, and 
called by Misa Harriet “Ulstan water”—the grínning 
knocker, which in the Holladay times had lost its fearful 
expression in its lustre, was taken down, and a belK pulí 
subetituted. What the 8mithe’s termed their “coat of 
h-arms” was placed over the front-door—a picture 
of two nonde8crípt animáis facing each other—some 
crooked linea and one straight one—it passed the com- 
prehension of the inhabitante of Laurelville, ñor was it 
made more clear by John Brown’s kindly but coode- 
scending explanation that it was 44 a couchant and a 
rampanU” Within doore as many alterations had been 
made before the spring—Engiish carpeta, Engiish chaira 
and tablea, an Engiish sofá, and the wonder of the 
inhabitante of Laurelville, an Engiish piano, for the 
Miss Smithes’ were musical, were its furniture—Engiish 
prints, books, and some little china toys, were its orna¬ 
mente. The beautiful month of May brought with it 
one more c han ge—the biring of a young man to preach 
(in the room, made vacant by the Baptists building a 
new church or barn,) and to read prayers with a black 
ailk gown and white bands on—this was effected by the 
united exertions of Mr. Smithe and John Brown’s elo- 
quence. The attraction proved sufficient to collect a 
comfortably large congregation—for the girls went to 
see the young and handsome minister, and the young 
men went to see the girls. 

All these changcs, we repeat, had not been made in a 
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day, for the green ¡caves were on thc trces, and thc them.” A» wintcr appronrhcd,MÍHR Hnrriet,on nccount 
verdant grasa wai gay in its sumraer attiro bcfore they of her loveliness, now that Mra. Brown hatl left them, 
were completad. Laborera were plenty, and the spring propósed opening a scliool for young Misses—Misa 
plantíng being over, Mr. Sraithc gave them an English Prim immcdiately discovered that she liked English 
féte—an ox was roasted, and bcer and ale were briskly corla better than English mannere—and intimated that 
clrculated. Popular with all classcs, thc glory of the she thought it would be "as wcll to pay for Amy’s 
English man was at its height. Mrs. Smithe was pro- tuition as to take away her lawful rights”—rights ahc 
nounccd the most notable of house-keepers, and her had maintained so many y cara. Notwithstandfrig thcsc 
buttcr and chcese became the country’s talk—the young beginnings of murmur, the Smithes’ had boardcrs, and 
ladies went on their courae entertaining with music and Miss Harriet had scholare—the scholara soon left, they 
convereation all who would come and listen, and aceept- did not Kke English tcaching-—thc boardcrs followcd 
ing all the civilitics so abundantly oflered them. They their example, they did not like English eating. Not 
promptly returned their calis—they visited and made | long afler this Mr. Smithe was seen about night-fall, 
themselves agreeable, talking of London and Birming- staggering to his barn, and vainly endeavoring to feed 
ham—they walked and talked—they rambled and chat- his horees. A travelling lawyer carne to Laurclville, 
ted—they rodé horse-back, with Tartan shawls pínned his purposc to collect a debt duc to a cabinet-makcr in 
about their waists, and falling in long but seanty drapery, Troy, for English fumiture—not being able to obtain 
and little nine-penny chuck hats on their hcads. Their j money, he attached sufficient property to cover thc debt* 
ateeds—not fiery Araba—but good ploughing horees, ■ The homcly truth that "bad news fiies faster than good,” 
with considerable ability in walking, and excellent trot - ¡ was never moro fully proved than in this case. Each of 
teri, but kncw no other gait—were dignified by the Mr. Smithe’s crcditors bccamc anxious to secure their 
ñames of Bucephalus and Mazeppa. Not a swain but ¡ own claims—and with no lack of good feeling toward 
fcll captivo to English charms—but it was John Brown’s . him, each carne and took that which seemed right in 
fortuno to be the favored one—he, upon whose educated j his own eyes. Crops were sold to pny for plantíng 
henrt, rosy cheekcd, bright-eyed damsels had feiled to them—farmere carne and took away their own sheep 
makc an impression, became the accepted of Miss Caro- and cows—not to trouble the Englishmen, but to pay 
line 8mithe—and as he inwardly thought, possessor of a 1 themselves. The master of the housc quarrelled with 
handsome fortune—as she expressed it " their troth was , no one—and no one poreonally molested him—indeed 
plightcd.”- The charming Miss ’Arriet’s ’eart was now ¡ he was rarely to be seen sober, and seemed passively to 
the besieged citadel—she sentimentalised, flirted and recoi ve all his misfortunes, seeking relicf only in stupid, 
played with all—but upon the consummation of her dronken forgetfulness. 

sister’s felicity, smiled so sweetly upon Mr. Simpson, a The y car carne round. Smithe Park was still there, 
widower of sir months stonding, with a fine family of but how shorn of its glory! Doore creaking on rusty 
children and a plcasant house, that it was supposed he hinges, were blown by the wind to and fro, and gave 
would be the happy man. No! alas for him, for in her forth that hollow sound which betokens empty barns 
pitying and sympathising refusal of his offer, she more and vacant atables. The house was elosed and glopmy. 
than intimated "that” her b-affections had long been The family —their English glory all departed—its head 
placed opon a member of the royal family—it was a might always by day be seen coweiing by the kitchen 
mutual h-attaohmcnt that though h-opposite and h-ad- flre, his elbows . supporting his head by resting on his 
verse circumsfcinces had combíned to separato them, ske knees—and his face covered with his hands—he seemed 
yet trusted to give her ’and where she had bestowed her neither to know or care that his credit, his character, his 
’eart. The fair lady was not the less sought, añer this reputation were all gone—that he himsclf was a drun- 
intimation, for to be the husband of one who had been kard. What was now the prospect of that English 
beloved by a duke, a lord, a prince, or perhaps by the family, who a year before had taken possession of the 
king himself, was worthy of an eflort Holladay ferro, and the good sen9e of the villagerel and 

August carne, and with it a slight diminution of in- who coming to Laurel vil le with little property, were first 
terest in tbe 8mithe family. An announcement that raised, more by the will of the people, than by their own 
board might be obtained there aroused Mra. Thomas of pretensión, to a height which made their fall, their ruin! 
"the Lion,” and in her angry astonishment she gave They left their house as the spring returned— he to be 
ntterance to the wish, " that if the Englishmen were carried to his grave— she to go to her English friends 
going to mind their business they would pay them their in compliancc with tbe urgcut request of both Mr. and 
dues.” Colonel Grimes called for the settlement of a Mra. John Brown, taking litlle Amy with her. James 
bilí due to him, and not cflccting his object, remarked Smithe took apprentice bonds with Mr. Pegg, tbe shoe- 
that he guessed "Englishmen were just about os good rnaker, who is now the ’andsomc Miss ’Arriets ’appy 
now as they were when oíd Ethan Alien whippcd ’usband, and Las ascertaincd that the foriucr lu>er was 
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an under-scullion in thcir Majcstics royal house-hold, 
who, unfortunatcly for thcir unión, waa obliged to take 
a joumey to one of the colonies *in thc South Seas, 
whcrc he is still rusticating. 

The iitUc church and congregation is seattered; Buce- 
phalus and Mazcppa havo passed into Mr. Thomas’ 
hands, and are found to answer to thcir former ñames of 
Tom and Bill quite as well as beforc thcir acquaintance 
with Engliah aocicty. The pcople of Laurelville are 
almost satisñed with what they have said of the Smithes v , 
and have nearly ceascd to scandalise thcm—and Mr. 
Simpson passed Mrs. Pegg thc other wock, bowcd po- 
litely to her, and when out of hcaring, sung to a livcly 
air— 

44 Sic a wife as VVillic has, 

I wad nac gic a button for her.'* 
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THE DUELLIST. 

BX H. BIMME8. 

44 Ove la morte al vincitor si pone 

In premio’ e ’l mal del vinto é la aalutc.” Tasso. 

CHAPTBZ I. 

It was nbout two months after the celcl>ratcd baltlc of 
Fontenoy, that there was collcctcd together upar the hath 
of Latona, at Versailles, some oflicere of the Gardes-du- 
Corps, who wcre listening to the discusión of a point, 
that is vcry rnrely mude the subject of a controversy 
among military mon. 

“ What!” said one, remarkable for his hareh fcaturea 
and thick red mustachios; 44 what! rcfuse to fight a duel, 
after an afíront in public had been put upon him! Why, 
it is a dishonor that notall the waters of the delugo could 
wash away.” 

44 M. de Malatour,” said his opponent, in a tone of 
voice rcmorkíible for ¡t.s mildncss and calmness, 44 1 have 
the honor of ngnin repeating to you my Opinión, that I 
think a man shows his virtuc and good qualities ve/y 
frequently— perhaps more frequently, in dcclining to 
fight a duel, than by being a principal in one. What is 
there, in truth, more disreputable, what more unworthy 
of a gentleinan, tlian to give way to passion, to rage, 
and to vengeance? What can there l>e more worthy of 
admiration, than resisting such violent impulses? And, 
rcmember, that the virtue that doos not cost us some 
sacrifice of feeling, is scarcely deserving of the ñame.” 

44 Well, well; alt I can say to M. de Argentre is this : 
that if ever the King should give you a company, you 
oilght to have en graven on the scabbarda of your sol- 
diere’ awords, the Fifth Coramandment— 4 Thou shalt 
not kilL'” 

44 And why not ? The King would have more good 
servants, and the country fewer annoyances, if wc had 
in our regiments more soldiere and fewer ruffians. Look, 
for inatance, for the justificaron of what I have said, to 
the conduct of him, conceming whom thia argument has 
arLsen. See how nobly he avenged the afíront put upon 
him, by carrying oíf the English standard at Fontenoy, 
and this too at the vcry time when aome of your firo- 
eating ducllists were, not improbably, prudently cnsconced 
behind the baggage.” 

“The base have their momenta of courage, aa the 
timid deer will itself turn at bay, when hard pressed by 
the doga*” 

“ A ye, and the bravo, good sir, have their attacks of 
cowardice.” 

44 That is not citlicr the thought, or the expression of a 
gentlcman or a aoldier.” 

44 And yet it was first said by Marshal Turenne, who 
was certainly as nobly hom as eithcr of ua. He avowed 
that he was not exempt from sucli íeclings. Every one 
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knows what he did with respect to the braggart, who 
boasted that he had never felt fear. The Marehal took a 
candJe, and put it so cióse to the nose of the gasconader, 
that he had to draw back his head In affhght, to the great 
amusement of the spectatore.” 

“ None but a Marehal of Turenne could have presumed 
to play oíT such a miserable practica] joke. Sir, I main- 
tain that your friend is a coward, and that you—” 

“ And I!” exclaimed M. de Argentre, curling himself 
up like a wounded serpent, his forehead palé and his eyes 
on fire; “ and I, shr—” 

“ Holloa, gentlemen,” cried out a ncw comer, who, in 
the hcat of the discussion, had glided unperceived amid 
the group. “This is my affair,” he said to M. de 
Argentre, whose alrcady uplifted arm he seized; “and 
as to you, M. de Malatour, I am at your coinmand.” 

“ In that case, then, aflcr you it is my turn,” said 
d’Argentre, calmly reseating himself. 

“ By my honor, gentlemen, you give me inñnite plear 
sure !” cried the duellist 

“ One moment,” said the new comer, who although 
still very young, wore the croas of Saint Louia. “ Too 
great haste in a inatter like tliis tes ti fies lesa a contempt 
of death, than impatience to have done with life.” 

“ What do you mean, Sir!” 

“ It is but this very moment that M. d’Argentre has 
told you, that one of the bravest of our generáis admitted 
that he had moments of fear. Now, without making 
myself responsible for the authenticity of the anccdote 
rcspecting Turenne, I afnrm that the courage of the 
duellist is rather to be ascribed to habit, than to courage. 
Would you wish to see tliis pro ved!” 

“ Enough, good sir, we are herc as soldicrs to fight, 
and not as mere students, to aígue themes according to 
the strict rules of logic. 

“ Listen to me a moment longer. This is my propo- 
sition to you. Wc are all now aliout to obtain leave of 
absence. Now, I invite you, as well as all our mutual 
friends presen t, to my country housc, or rather to the 
Rock du Clat, situated in the Eastcm Pyrcnces. I invite 
you there to a bear-hunt. You are 'very clcver, M. de 
Malatour; you can snuíf a candlc with a pistol-ball nt 
twenty paces’ distan ce, and no onc can pretcnd to com¬ 
pete with you in the exercisc of the small sword. Well, 
then, sir, I mean to put you in presence of a bear, and 
if you are ablc, I do not say to lodge a ball in his head, 
but even to take a steady aim at him, then I «hall be 
quite ready to submit myself to the proof, either to be 
killed by you, or to kill you; since these are the only 
terms on which you will allow me to be friends with 
you.” 

“ Are you joking, Sir !” 

“ On the contrary, I never was more scrious in all my 
Ufe. I believe that the fiery ardour which brings you to 
the duelling ground, is to be regarded rather as a courage 


of the nerves, than the courage of the heart. The bravery 
of the soul, which is, after all, the only trae one, and that 
on which we can solely rely in moments of unexpected 
danger is not there.” 

“Yes, but suppoeing that I accept your proof, what 
security shail I have that you will not find another 
excuse for not giving me a raeeting.” 

“ My word, Sir; of which I make all my comrades 
the witness, and that I place under the safeguard of their 
honor.” 

Here there was heard such a general murmur of 
applause amid his auditors, that M. de Malatour, in 
despitc of the fury that flashed froin his eyes, felt himself 
compelled to accede to the proposition made to him. 

It was then agreed, that in a montli from that day, tliat 
was on the firet of Septeinber, all who werc ilion present 
should again met together at the Chateau du Clat. 

CIUPTEn II. 

Thx Castle of Clat, like the greater part of those 
buildings that have very strong walls, is still to be seen 
beneath the chain of the Pyrcnees. It was planted on a 
high and elevated point, from which there was com- 
manded a view of the mountains around for many 
leagues, while the place hsclf was overtop|>ed by the 
dazzling snows of the Pyrcnees. 

The firet care of the young Lord of Villetriton, after 
having paid the due tribute of regret to the memory of 
his father, was to have summoned before him a man 
named Pareur de Gessc, one of the most celebrated 
bear-hunters in the district 

Of the pereon that *ve now venturo to introduce into 
our story, there are still told the most astonisliing anee- 
dotes, ívith respect both to his skill, his courage, and his 
extraordinary escapes from the most imminent pcril. 
This man was of a tliin figure, very slightly l>ent; the 
latter dcfcct principally to he ascribed to his constant 
habit of climhing to thoso places that were the ordinary 
theatre of his hunting. This defcct gave him the ap- 
pearance of being somewhat advanccd in life. although 
lie liad not yet rcached his forticth year. But then, 
looking at him more attcntivclv, it would he found in 
that compact body, in those muscular ÜQibs, in the eye, 
Üvcly, bright, and intdligent, in that brown, smooth 
hair which not a single streak of grey as yet defneed, that 
there stood l>eforc you one of those hardy'constitutions, 
that serm destined to remain a stranger to every species 
of infirmity that ordinary life is exposed to. He was a 
robust cbild of the mountains, in the midst of which he 
had passed his life. His heart too was upright and 
religious; it was penetrated as all kindly and simple 
natures are, with the light of conscience—with the con- 
viction that we are accountable to our Creator for all 
our actions. Thanks to this habit of respect for things 
that are sucred, and perhaps, also, by reoson of the 
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innumerable perils to which he stood exposed, le Pareur 
bore in his rnanly phyaiognoray a character of rude ele- 
▼ation, that waa not destitute of nobility It was no 
doubt owing to hia religious feelings, and to hia confi- 
dence in the ways of Providence, that our bear-hunter 
accompliahed feata that were truly miraculous, and that 
now have afforded, for more than a hundred yeara, the 
inexhauatible aubject for atoriee and anecdotes, in the 
long wÍnter eveninga, among the inhabitanta of thoee 
mountains. 

It waa in conaequence of the young Lord of Clat 
following, aa a child, thia singular man in hia dangeroua 
chases, that he waa indebted not merely for hia vigor of 
body, but al so that energetic sang-froid of which he had 
given auch dazzling proof on the plain of Fontenoy, and 
that we shall aoon aee him exhibit in a different fíeld qf 
battle. 

When Pareur appeared before his young master, whom 
he had not now aeen for two yeara—he who never 
trembled before any peril—felt himself moved even to 
the very bottom of his heart, as much as a poor mother 
at the aspect of her child that she unexpectedly beholds 
after a long absence. He was about to cast himself at 
the feet of hia lord, when the latter prcvented him, and 
affectionately shook him by the hand. 

“ You forget, Pareur, my friend,” he aaid, “that it is 
the duty of the pupil to pay respect to hia instructor, and 
more especially so when he atanda in need of hia adrice 
and his wiadom.” 

“ Speak, my lord, apeak; for, after God, the oíd hunter 
ia yours, body and soul.” 

“ Thanka! thanks f my brave honest fellow; but have 
you received my letter from Paria ?” 

“ Oh! yes, my Lord, and you may be sure your gueata 
will find aome rough fellowa to speak to.” 

“ How man y of them are there on the mount&in,” 
reaumed the young nobleman, stretching his hand to- 
ward one of the giant peaka that ahone with the golden 
raya of the setting aun. 

“ Five in all—a complete family—father, mother, and 
children.” 

tl Well, but a few daya yet to come, Pareur, and we 
ahall be called upon to show our country skill—but I 
scarcely can hope for our auperiority—for one of my 
gueata ia so excellent a shot, that he can anufF a candle 
at twenty paces distance.” 

“ That 48 perhapa easier than to strike a bear when he 
ia within four fect of you.” 

“It ia my opinión, al so; but as I am particularly 
anxioua myaelf to judgo of his address, you must take 
care and place us at the same post—at the bridge of 
Maure, íor instance; for you know—-— 

“ I understand you,” aaid the hunter, and bending 
down hia head, and giving his right ear a pinch—an 
attitude which was familiar to him when he was at all 


embarraased—“but to speak frankly, my lord, I had 
rather see you in any place than that.” 

“Whyso!” 

“ Becauae, to guard that post, one ahould have their 
conscience free, and be in a complete atate of gprace; for 
there the hunter ia between two dreadful deatha—the 
bear on one aide, and the precipice on the other.” 

“ Thanka to you! I know the one, and I do not fear 
the other.” 

“Hum! now with your Lordahip’a permiasion, I 
would say, I would prefer being with you in that 
dangeroua pasa, than aee any one elae there along with 
you.” 

“ But are you aure the bear will go to that point V 9 

“ Sure! yes, certainly; but no—for it is a cunning 
beaat, and tella no one what it intenda to do.” 

“Very well, then; the matter ia perfectly well under- 
atood between ua. I shall maintain the bridge of Maure 
with my friend. Do you go and have everything ready 
for the day on which the hunt takca place.” 

“Yes—yes—it ia all right,” murraured the hunter 
aside, as he withdrew, pinching his ear—“ but for all 
that I must watch over him.” 

CHAPTER III. 

Eigiit daya after this conversaron, all the gueata had 
arrived at the Castle. M. de Malatour was among them, 
and, notwithstanding the delicate and polite attention of 
his hoat, he atill maintained toward him a coid and icy 
reserve in his mannera. The greater number of the 
guesta werc inhabitanta of the centre of France, and it 
was to them at once a spectacle magniíicent and unex- 
pected to behold the mighty chain* of the Pyrences, 
rising with the whole crown of contrasting snowa, be- 
neath the deep blue of a Spaniah aky. 

Before the fírst dawn of the moming after their 
arrival, there was collected beneath the walla of the 
Castle a multitude of troqueura and batteurs, armed 
with all aorta of noisy instrumenta, auch aa trompeta, 
drama, dtc. Pareur appeared at the head of thia aasem- 
blage. He waa escorted by hia faithful dog, which with 
ita broad breast, ita fiery and intelligent eye, appeared 
as the aergeant of a dozen enormous maatifla that were 
ranged in cióse file, and held in leaah by the vigoroua 
huntera. The inatant the guesta at the Caetle, armed 
with carbinea and ahort hunting-knives, appeared, all 
the cortege, at the desire of Pareur, set forward on their 
march, and in perfect ailence. The very doga them- 
selves appeared to comprehend the necessity for this 
procceding, for not a bark ñor growl waa heard from 
one of them. They proceeded on their way,and nought 
waa to be heard but the dull noise of their own footatepa, 
the fall of distant torrente, and the cries of some lazy 
night-birda, aa they alowly flapped their wings on their 
flight to their day retreaL Aa soon as they had reached 
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thc crest of the mountains that looked down on tlie silent 
earth, the first ray of the aun, hitherto concealed in the 
Enst, lighted on thc top of the Pyrenees, and the land- 
scape suddcnly illuminated, unrollcd itself at the feet of 
thc hunters—an immincnt and profound valley, in which 
thc jutting points covcred with dark and mnjestic (ira, 
fonned a gulf of moving verdure, murmuring and sighing 
in the first brealh of morning. Bcfore them the scenc 
was whitenrd by thc foaraing watcrs of a cascado, that 
fell from the distance of a hundrcd fect, into a black and 
fathornless hollow, to which the eve could not penétrate. 
By onc of thesc caprices of chance, thatbear testimony to 
the primitive convulsiona of the globo, the gulf opposite 
to them was crowned by a spccics of bridge, formed by 
two piles of granite, which elevated themselves on both 
sidc8, and that scemed to be united and kept joincd to- 
gether by a long flat stone, composed also of rough 
granite. It seemcd to be the work of thc Titans, when 
warring against Heaven; for it appeared impossiblc that 
human hands could bave raised to Fuch a heigbt those 
monstrous blocks, for the purpose of forming that colos- 
sal arch. 

Of such a place it raight well be supposcd that sinister 
legends were told, which rendered it a place of horror 
and of dread to the mountaineers. They afTirmed tbit 
no hunter, with thc exception of Parcur, had ever becn 
able to place himsclf there without becoruing the prey 
of the bear, or íalling into the abyss. Pareur was too 
religious to be at all aflfected by the superstitious tales 
that wcre told of the place. He explaincd that the 
danger which attached to the place wns to be ascribed 
to the swimming of the sight, which wus likely to occur, 
from the presencc on onc side of so awful an abyss and 
on thc other by thc danger to he apprehcndcd from the 
bear—both suíHcicnt to dazzlc the huntcr’s eyc, and to 
make his hand unsteady. Henee it was that he felt 
nuch fear for his young master who, in despite of his 
rcnewed and urgent prayers, persisted in occupying, with 
his antagonist, that post. 

Aftcr having placed the hunters on ditferent points 
which wcre considerad the most favorable, Parcur re- 
joined his inen, and seattered them round thc vallcy 
facing the cascado, and again rccommended them to 
the most complete quictude, until the first hnrk of his 
own dog was heard. When that signnl was gi\cn thc 
mastiíTs wcre to be uncoupled, the Instruments to sound, 
and the troop to dcsccnd slowly, closing in on both sidos 
hy little and little as they approached thc cascade. 

Thcsc dispositions for the Corning struggle having 
l>een made, Pareur buried himsclf in the forest, followed 
by his dog. 

Home moments were given to profound silencc, in 
which might be heard the tapping of the w r oodpecker on 
thc dry trunk of some oíd freo. The silencc continuad; 
but on a sudden it was broken by a wild cry and a loud 


roaring. Each person gmsped his weapon. Every 
heart beat violently—the hair of the dogs bristled up, 
and all with eyes of firc dasbed likc a whirlwind in tho 
direction from which the strange noise had come. 8oon 
their furious barks were mingled with the cries of the 
| traqueurs, and the loud din of the most discordant in¬ 
strumenta, above all of which carne by intenrals, the 
¡ awful roar of the bear. It was as of a concert of demons, 
that echo aíler echo repeated from one end of the valley 
to the other. 

At that moment the young lord of Villetriton stood 
with the duellist at the bridge of Maure. The noble- 
man looked at his companion, upon whose face, although 
there was still grcat paleness and some nervoueneas, 
there was yet preserved an apparent cairo, and diadainíul 
bravery. 

“Attention, 8ir,” said the young nohleman in a lpw 
voice. “ The dogs are coming thia way, and the bear 
cannot be far distant. Tako a steady aim, for if jou 
; misa the bear, he certainly will not misa you.” 

“ Be so good,iny Lord, as to rctain your prudent advice 
for your own guidance.” 

“ Attention,” repeated the Barón, without being in the 
| slightest degree cxcited by this uncourteous answer, “ the 
animal is now two perches fiom yon.” 

“ The l>ear is runni ng on you, my Lord,” was shouted 
now from all sidos of the vallcy. 

At that moment there was heard the dull cracking of 
some broken branches, accompanied by the rolüng of 
¡ fragmenta of rock, which, dushed aside bv thc feet of the 
monster, and whirling to the bottom of thc precipice, 
announced his impending approach. 

This time thc paloneas of M. de Malatour bccajne a 
! little more visible; howevcr, he grasped his carhine, and 
I stood in thc attitude of a courngeous sportsman. The 
l bear at length appeared í his roouth foaming and his 
| eyes full of rage—at times he turned as if to make head 
against the clamor that pursued him; but when he saw 
j the bridge, his only path of safety, occupied hy two 
adversarios, lie sent forth a frightlul howling, and then 
raising himsclf on his hind paws, his head down and his 
teeth menacing, he was on the point of ílinging himself 
on the hunters, when—a hall struck him on thc forchcad 
and stretehed him dead bcfore them! 


i 

I 
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M. de Malatour, white as a sheet, still convulsively 
hehl his gun, of which he was not cnpalde to make any 
use. On a sudden new cries were heard—they were 
still more eager, still more anxiously uttered than what 
had bcen said bcfore—they appeared to come from all 
sides. “Heaven and earth!—You are both dead men 
—another bear is rushing upon you—fire—fire—fire 
there !” Such was the exclamation of Pareur, who 
appeared suddcnly beside thc l>ear that had been shoL 
At this cry the Barón tumed round, and saw on the 
other side of the bridge a second bear, still more dreadfnl 
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tlian the first. Its arma wcrc extended, and it was about 
to bound upon him and hia companion! To make a 
jump backward, to aeize the carbine of hia comrade, 
who had not yet fired, and to firo at the heart of the 
new assailant, and lay bim at his fect, was but the work 
of a aecond! Moat fortúnate prcsence of niind! It 
preservcd our intrepid hunter frora a certain death; for 
had there been, on his part, the least hesitation, or the 
alightest terror, he must have been devoured by the bear. 
It waa the malo, who had come to the aid of the female. 

Pareur, who waa not able to fire beca use hia maater 
waa right botween himaelf and the animal, felt his knees 
bend under him frora einotion. As to M. de Malatour, 
a livid paleness covered his features, his hairs stood 
atraight on his head, and a convulsivo shaking of hia 
limba, gave testimony to the dreadful atruggle of his 
•oul. 

“Take your gun, Sir,” said the young nobleman 
hurricdly, restoring the carbine to his trembling handa, 
“ here are our frienda, let them not see you disarmed. 
As to you, Pareur, 6Üence! I know you can be relicd 
upon.” The whole troop at this moment appeared, and 
he continued, “ You see, gentlemen, there are the two 
monstrous beasts killed—it is one for each of ua; and 
now, Mr. de Malatour, I am, as I said on a former occa- 
sion, at your command, and ready to give you that satis- 
faction you seemed to require.” 

The only answer that his confuaed adversary waa able 
to give, was to strctch out to him hia hand in silence. 
It waa grasped añectionately and cordially. 

That same evening, a grand banquet waa given in the 
Castle, in honor of the double victory. Toward the 
cióse of the repast, a toast waa proposed M to the con- 
qucrors,” and it waa received with acclamation. At the 
moment d’Argentre stood up, with glass in hand, M. 
de Malatour stopped him, and rising in his place, thus 
spoke 

44 To the only, the single conqueror of the day! to our 
worthy host; for he it was who killed the two bears. Jf 
I have until this moment permilted his generous inven- 
tion, so completely unfounded in truth, to pasa in silence, 
it ia because I have been dcsiious that my apology to 
him ehould be as public as the aflront I ofTered him. I 
wished that every reparation in my power should to so 
great and so good a man, be soleinn, open, undisguised, 
without cquivocation; I tlien declare the Lord of Ville- 
triton is the bravest among the brave, and this I am ready 
to suatain before all and against all.” 

44 This time, certainly,” said M. de Argentre, “ I do 
not mean to take up your glove.” 

44 What a noble, brave young man!” murmured 
Pareur, as he wiped away a tear. “ It convinces me, 
that a littVe practioe would make him as calm in the 
preaence of a bear, as he is, it ia said, in the face of the 
enemy.” 
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THE DRÜNKARD’S WIFE. 

▲ ir OWRK THCK TALE. 

Th* grey raoming was already dawning when a 
miserable wretch tumed intb "a dirty ailey, and entcr- 
¿ng a low, ruino us door, groped through a narrow entry, 
and paused at the entrance of a room within. That 
degraded being liad once been a wealthy man, reqpected 
by his neighbore, surrounded by friends. But alas! the 
social glass bad first lured him to indulgence, and then 
to inebricty, until he was now a common drankard. 

The noise of his footsteps had been heard within, for 
the creaking door was timidly opened, and a palé ema- 
ciated boy, about nine years oíd, stepped out on the land- 
ing, and asked in mingled anxiety and dread, 

“ ís that you, father 1” 

“ Yes, wet to the skin,—curse it,” said the man— 
“why ain’t you abed and sleep, you bratl” 

The little fellow shrunk back at this coarse salutation, 
but still, though shaking with fear, he did not quit his 
station before the door. 

“ What are you standing there, gaping for V 9 said the 
wretch,—“ It ’s bad enough to hear a sick wife grumbling 
all day, without having youkept up at night to chime in 
in the moming,—get to bed, you imp,—do you hear V 9 

The little fellow did not answer; fcar seemed to have 
deprived him of speech; but still holding on to the door- 
latch, with an imploring look, he stood right in the way 
by which his parent would have to enter the room. 

“Ain’t you going to mind 1” said the man with en 
oath, breaking into a fury, “ give me the lamp and go to 
bed, or I ’ll break every bone in your body.” 

“ Oh! father don *t talk so loud,” said the little fellow 
bursting into tears—“you’ll wake mother, she's been 
worse all day, and hasn ’t had any sleep till now,”—and 
as the man made an eñort to snatch the candle, the boy, 
losing all personal feare in anxiety for his sick mother, 
stood firmly across the drunkard’s path and said, “ you 
mustn ’t,—you mustn ’t go in.” 

“ What does the brat mean 1” broke out the inebríate 
angrily—“this comes of leaving you to wait on your 
mother till you learn to be as obstínate os a mulé—will 
you disobey me ? —take that, and that, you imp,” and 
raising his hand he struck the little sickly being to the 
floor, kicked aside his body, and strode into the dilapi- 
dated room. 

It was truly a fítting place for the home of such a 
vagabond as he. The walls were low, covered with 
smoke, and seamed with a hundred cracks. The chim- 
ney-piece had once been white, but was now of the 
greasy lead color of age. The ceiling had lost most of 
the plaster, and the rain soaking through, dripped with 
a monotonous tick upon the floor. A few broken chaire, 
a cracked looking glass, and a three-legged table, on 


which was a ríndese cup, were in different parta of the 
room. But the most striking spectacle was directly 
before the gambler. On a ricketty bed lay the wife of 
his bosom, the once rich and beautiful Emily Languerre, 
who, through poverty, shame, and sickness, had still 
clung to the lover of her youth. Oh ! woman, thy con- 
stancy the world cannot shake, ñor shame rtor misery 
subdue. Friend after fríend had deserted that ruined 
man; indignity after indignity had been hcaped upon 
him, and deservedly; year by year he had fallen lower 
and lower in tho sink of infamy; and yet still through 
every mishap that sainted woman had clung to him,— 
for he was the father of her boy, and the husband of her 
youth. It was a hard task for her to perform; but it 
was her duty, and when all the world desertad him 
should she too leave him ? She had borne much, but 
alas! nature could endure no more. Health had fled 
from her cheeks, and her eyes were dim and sunken. 
She was in the last stage of consumption, but it was not 
that which was killing her,— she ivas dying of a broken 
heart . 

The noise made by her husband awoke her firom her 
troubled sleep, and she half started up in bed, the hectic 
fíre streaming along her cheek, and a wild, fitful light 
shooting into her sunken eyes. There was a faint, 
shadowy smile lighting up her face, but it was as coid 
as moonlight upon snow. The sight might have moved 
a felon’s bosom, but what can penétrate the seared and 
hardened heart of drunkenness 1 The man besides was 
in a passion. 

“ Blast it, woman,” said the wretch, as he reeled into 
the room—“ is this the way you receive me after being 
out all day in the rain to get something for your brat and 
you 1 Come, don ’t go to whining, I say”—but as his 
wife uttered a faint cry at his brutality, and fell back 
senseless on the bed, he seemed to awaken to a pardal 
sense of his condition, he reeled a step or two forward, 
put his hand up to his forehead, stared wildly around, 
and then gazing almost vacantiy upon her, continued, 
“ but—why—what ’s the matter 1” 

His poor wife lay like a corpse before him, but a low 
voice from the other side of the bed answered, and its 
tones quivered as they spoke. 

“ Oh !—mother’s dead!” It was the voice of his son 
who had stolen in, and was now sobbing violcntly as he 
tried to raise her head in his little arms. He had been 
for weeks her only nurse, and had long since lcamcd to 
act for himself. He bathed her temples, he chafed her 
limbs, he invoked her wildly to awake. 

“ Dead!” said the man, and he was sobcred at once— 
“dead, dead,” he continued in a tone of horror that 
chilled the blood, and advancing to the bedside, with 
eyes starting from their sockets, he laid his hand upon 
her marble brow, “ then, oh, my God! I have murdered 
her! Emily, Emily, you are not dead,—say so-—oh ! 
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speak and forgive your repentant husband !” and kneel- 
ing by the bedside, he chafad her white, thin hand, 
watering it with his hot tears as he sobbed hcr ñame. 

Their eflbrts, at length, partíally restored hcr, and the 
firet thing shc saw upon reviving was her husband 
weeping by her side, and calling hcr 44 Emily !” It was 
the first time he had done so for years. It stirred oíd 
memories in her heart, and called back the ahadowy 
visions of years long past. 8he was back in their 
youthful days, before ruin had blasted hcr once noble 
husband, and when all wás joyous and bright as her 
own happy bosom. Woe, shame, poverty, desertion, 
evcn his brutal language was forgotten, and she only 
thought of him as the lovcr of her youth. Oh! that 
moment of delight! 8hé faintly threw her arma around 
his neck, and sobbed there for very joy. 

44 Can you forgive me, Emily 7—I háve been a brute, 
a villain—oh! can you forgive mcl I have sinned as 
never man sinned before, and against such an ángel as 
you. Oh! God annihilate me for ray guilt” 

44 Charles!” said the dying woman in a tone so sweet 
and low that it floated through that chamber like the 
whisper of a disembodied spirit— 44 1 forgive you, and 
may God forgive you too;—but oh í do not embitter this 
last moment by such an impious wish.” 

The man only sobbed in reply, but his frame shook 
with the tempest of agony witliin him. 

44 Charles,” at last continued the dying woman— 44 1 
have long wished for this moment, that I might say 
something to you about our little Henry.” 

44 God forgive me for my wrongs to him too!” mur- 
mured the repentant man. 

44 1 have much to say, and I have but little'time to say 
it in,—I fccl that I shall never sce another sun.” A 
violent ñt of coughing interrupted her. 

44 Oh! no,—you must not, will not die,” sobbed her 
husband, as he supported her sinking frame— 44 you ’ll 
live to save your repentant husband. Oh! you will í” 

The tears gushed into her eyes, but she only shook 
her head. She laid her wan hand on his and continued 
feebly. 

44 Night and day, for many a long year, have I prayed 
for this hour, and never, cven in the darkest moment, 
have I doubted it would come; for I have felt that within 
me which whispered that as all had doserted you and I 
had not, so in the end you would at last come back to 
your early feelings. Oh ! would it had come sooner— 
somc happiness then might have been mine again in this 
world,—but God’s will be done!—I am wcak—I feel I 
am failing fast—Hcnry, give me your hand.” 

The little l>oy silently placed it in hers, she kissed it, 
and then laying it within her husband’s continued, 

44 Herc is our child—our only born—when I am gone 
he will have none to take caro of him but you, and as 
God is above, as you love your own blood, and as you 


valué a promise to a dying wife, keep, love, cherísh him. 
Oh! remember that he is young and tender—it is the 
only thing for which I would care to live”—she paused, 
and struggled to subdue her feelings, 44 will you promise 
me, Charles 7” 

44 1 will, as there is a Maker over me, I will,” sobbed 
the man; and the frail bed against which he leaned shook 
with his emotion. 

44 And you, Henry, you will obey your father, and be 
a good boy ;—as you love your mother—you will V 9 

44 Oh! yes!” sobbed the little fellow, flinging himself 
wildly.on his mother’s neck, 44 but mother, dear mother, 
what shall I do without you 7—-oh ! don ’t die !” 

“This is too hard,” murmured the dying woman, 
drawing her child feebly to her, “Father give me 
6 trength to endure it!” 

For á few minutes all was still,—and.nothing broke 
the silence but tho soba of the father and the boy, and 
the low, death-Iike tick of the rain dripping through 
upon the floor. The child was the first to move. He 
seemed instinctively to fcel that giving way to his grief 
pained his mother, and gently disengaging himself from 
her, he hushed his sobs, and leaning on the bed, gazed 
anxiously into her face. • Her eyes were closed, but her 
lips moved as if in prayer. 

“ Henry, where are you 7” faintly asked the dying 
mother. 

The boy answered in his low, moumful voice. 

“Henry,—Henry,” she said in aloudertone, and then 
after a second addcd, 44 poor babe, he doean *t hear me.” 

•The little fellow looked up amazed. He knew not yet 
how the senses gradually fail the dying; he was per- 
plexcd; the tears coureed down his cheeks; and his 
throat choaked so that he could not speak. But he 
placed his hand in his mother’s and pressed it 

“Come nearer, my son—nearer—the can die wants 
snufíing—there, lay your face down by mine—Henry, 
love, I can't sce—has the wind—blown—out—the light7” 

The bewildered boy gazed wildly into his mother’s 
face, but knew not what to say. He only pressed her 
hand again. 

44 Oh! God,” murmured the dying woman, her voico 
growing fainter and fainter— 44 this is deatk !—Charles 
—Henry—Jesús—re-” 

The child felt a quick, electric shiver in the hand he 
clasped, and looking up, saw that his mother had fallen 
back dcad upon the pillow. He knew it all at once. He 
gave one shriek and fell senseless acroes her body. 

That shriek aroused the drunkard. Starting up from 
his kneee, he gazed wildly on the corpse. He could not 
endure the look of that still sainted face. He covered 
his face with his hands and burst into an agony of tears. 

Long years have passed since then, and that man is 
once more a useful member of society. But oh í the 
fearful pnce at which his reformation was purchased. 
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EMMA BENSON. 

BT A LADT. 

“The carriage is waitingMise Emma,” said the footr 
mtn, knocking at the dressing room door oí lovely 
Emma Benson. 

“Ready in a moment, Thomas,” was the aoswer. 
“ Quick, Mary, clasp this bracelete Now is ail right?” 
and without waiting for an answer, the light-hearted girl 
ran down to meet her father. He was waiting at the 
foot of the stairs, and without replying to her playful 
apology, asustad her into the carriage and tu raed 
away. 

“ Are yon going with me, papal” asked she in aston- 
ishment. 

“No, my dear, I do not feel well.” 

“ Let me stay with you,” said she, springing from 
her seaL 

“No, no, only a slight head-ache. Wrap yourself 
cloeely. God bless you, my childand he hurried into 
the house and cloeed the door, even before the footman 
could fold the carriage stops which was soon whirüng 

towards a gay mansión in B-street Emma felt 

distfessing—her father did not approve of the custom, 
now so general, of young ladies making their entrance 
to a ball room without a chaperon, or trusting to meeting 
one in the dressing room, and he had never before al- 
lowed her to go unattended; then her father’s manner 
was peculiar, could he be really illl 8he hoped not. 
She knew he had been of late much haraased by business, 
and she dismissed that fear, but her own difficulties were 
more urgent. Time, however, removed them as it does 
many other more important ones, by the entrance into 
the dressing room of the very lady she knew her father 
would most wish her to be with. Her spirits rose in 
proportion from her late annoyance. The brightest 
face in the room, was Emma Benson. 8till the thought 
of her father would cross her mind, and she requested 
one of her numerous admirers to cali her carriage at an 
early hour. Emma little thought as she tripped down 
the steps, that she had spent her last evening of gaiety. 
When she rebebed home her fírst inquiry was for her 
father. He had gone to his room soon after she left, 
and the servante were not aware of any i linees. She 
could not, however, retire without steaüng one glance at 
him; he was apparentíy in a deep sleep, and softly clos- 
ing the door, she ran to her room half regretting she 
had so unnocessarily left the scene of gaiety. She may 
be pardoned if the flutter of remembered complimente 
looked or expressed, by almost every eye and lip that 
evening drove sleep from her pillow for a short time; for 
•he was not nineteen, and lees incense than was ofíered 
at her shrine, has turned the head of many a bright eyed 
goddess. A beauty in fhe highest sen se of the word, 


uniting expression and grace to symmetry, naturally in- 
telligent and highly educated, above ail, in the estimation 
of many, heiress of half a million—she was as gentle 
and unpretending as if her claims had been of an ordi- 
nary kind. That she could long have occupied this 
shining sphere untainted is not probable, for she had 
none to guide or control her, but Providence had ordered 
for her a far difierent lot, and the eye of a Heavenly 
Paren t was watching o ver her; though the mother’s was 
veiled in death, and the father’s looked but to admire. 

Emma never neglected enlivening her father’s break- 
fast by her presence, and fearing her vigils had made her 
late, she hurried to the breakfaet room without tapping, 
as usual, at his door. He was not there, and finding 
the servante had not seen him, she again went to his 
room, knocked without receiving an answer, and open- 
ing the door saw him in the same position he was in 
when she looked at him before retiring. Her hcart beat 
fast and her breath seemed stified as she crept to the 
bed; she laid her hand on his forehead and with a loud 
shriek fell scnseless to the fioor. The noise brought the 
servante, and the house was speedily filled with physicians, 
whose skill was useless for the father whom they pro- 
nounced to have been dead many hours, and for a long 
time inefiectual to the recovery of the daughter who 
went from one fainting fit into another, and then for 
many days remained in the unconsciousness of a dange- 
rous fever. How can we describe the waking from that 
unconsciousness; the agony of finding herself an orphan 
nearly caused a relapse. At length youth triumphed, 
and she was pronounced out of danger. Then slowly 
and cautiously did the good oíd houeekeeper relate the 
remainder of the moumful tale, that on the examination 
of her father’s affaire he had been found to be bankrupt 
—that he had made several unfortunate speculations and 
that the failure of two houses at New Orleans and 
Charlcston, had caused his total ruin. This news had 
reached him the evening of his death, and was supposed 
to have caused it. The darker surmises entertained by 
many, the good woman did not hint at, and they never 
reached Emma’s ear. “ Whom the Lord loveth, He chas- 
ten eth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth 
said she, as with tears streaming down her cheeks she 
finished her broken tale. 

“ There is the scourging of justice, as well as that of 
love,” said Emma, in the low tonos of a despairing 
heart 

“ Fear not, my dear young lady, cali uponHim in the 
time of need, tura to Him in your youth, and you will 
not be rejected. The child of so many prayeis cannot 
be a cast-away. Fervently did your mother devote you 
to your God, and He has not afiSicted you willingly, but 
to draw you to himself.” In tuch converse did the 
hours pass, til! her strength was partially reatored, and 
she then learnt she was occupying the house by the 
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permiasion of the creditors, and that a» soon as she 
could remove, the liouse and fumiture were to be sold. 
Mrs. Wiley, the housekeeper, had already dismissed the 
servants, with the cxccption of one, and was only wait- 
¡ng Emma’s rccovery to form her own plana. 

“ Dear Miss Emma,” she said, “have you no property 
of your own, and to which of your friends will you 
gol” 

44 1 have no fortune, no friend, save you.” 

Strange as this may sound, it was true, Her párente 
were Scotch, without relations in this country, and Em- 
tna could not think of going as a dependant to those she 
had never seen. Her mother, who died when she was 
twelve y cara oíd, had carefully withheld her from form- 
ing any childish friendships, and had raade it her dying 
request, that she should be sent to a distant seminary, 
whose Principal she held in high estimation, to remain 
lili her seventeenth birth day had passed. Thus she 
entered the gay circle of her nativo city, with all the 
ciiarms of being a personal stranger, and as she now felt, 
with all its loncliness, for her father had been a mere 
man of business, and cultivated no friendships—truc, 
many had callcd during her illness to inquire after her, 
or lcave a card, and doubtlcss some would have done 
much to aid her, had they known her real situation, but 
each supposed some other to be more intímate than them- 
selves, and thus the poor girl was literally without friend 
or adviscr. She requested Mrs. Wiley to cali on the 
lawyer who had transacted her father’» business, and do- 
sire hiin to put at the disposal of the crcditors, the jewel- 
ry with which her father had delighted to load her, and 
the most valuable part of her wardrobe. This was posi- 
tively refused by the gentlemen, in question, who insist- 
od on her retaining all that had been considered her per¬ 
sonal property, including her musical instrumente, and 
intimated their intention of settiing a thousand dollars on 
her. This, through the same médium, she rcfuaed,with 
many thanks, for their kindness, but consented to keep 
her instrumente and jewelry, as she understod the debts 
would be nearly, if not fully discharged.—And then for 
a home: Mrs. Wiley with some hesitation, mentioned 
her own plana, which were to rent a furnished room in 
the suburbs and live upon the income of her savings 
from many y cara of Service in the family, aiding hcreelf 
by taking in plain sewing. 

44 Would Miss Emraa,” said the worthy woman, 
“condescend to remain with her till she could think of 
some more suitable plan?” 

44 With the truest gratitude, dear Mrs. Wiley,” said 
Etuina, 44 1 have twenty or thirty dollars by me, and 
when that is gone can dispose of onc of my instrumente, 
so I can bear my part in the housekeeping till I can de¬ 
vise some plan for my support. Not a word—it must 
be so, even then will I owc a home to you. You can 
procure fine work and embroidery for me, and perhaps I 


can thus alTord to keep those dear relies oí the past.” In 
a few days this plan was put in operation. The bustle 
of rcmoval for a whilc roused Emma, but soon, when 
confmed to the onc small room and toiling from moming 
till night over some weary piece of sewing, for which 
she was so poorly paid that even her small expenses 
could not he met by the proceeds; her spirits at times 
completely sunk, for though she oí ten experienced the 
sweet peace of a helieving heart, yet religión though it 
supports, does not change our natures, and it is not the 
intention of the All Wisc that his c.hastisements shall be 
unheeded. Whilc the support it alfords gives the Chris- 
tian bright hopee oí the felicity experienced from the en- 
joying the uncloudcd light of God’s countenance, his 
heart yet bleeds for his own and othere bcreavements, 
and he fcels this is not his ahiding place. Mrs. Wiley 
marked with regret, but without surprise, the increasing 
depression of her charge, and when a couple of months 
had eonvinced her how triíling was the income produced 
by her ncedle, suggested that her many accomplishmente 
might secure her a respectable home and salary as a 
tcacher, since she continued firm in her determination 
not to set k support from uiiseen, almost unknown, rela¬ 
tions. 

44 1 have thought seriously of it mysclt” was Emma’i 
reply 44 and this morning I read an advertisement in an 
oíd paper which I have kept to show you. The required 
qualiíications are mímense, but if they will dispense with 
the Grcck and Latín and some Sciences not very useful 
to a woman, perhaps, I can meet their requisitions as 
well as most governesses. I can add one or two lan- 
guages not mentioned as a compensation.” Though the 
advertisment was an oíd one, a letter was sent according 
to the direction, and in due time a favorable reply was 
received. Germnn and Spanish were accepted in lieu 
of Grcek and Latín, and a knowledge of the harp for 
trigonometry, surveying, &c. 44 If Miss Benson had a 

harp she might bring it with her and they would pay the 
expense of transportation, provided when she left she 
would disposc of it at a reasonablc pnce. As to salary 
she was so much bclow their requirements she could not 
expect much, and one hundred dollars a ycar, with board 
and washing, was all they would give.” 8uch was the 
purport of the letter of Mrs. Olden, of the village of Vat- 
ican, western New York. 

44 Solí my dear, dear harp to such peoplc,” said Emma, 
in strong disgust, “ the present of my father, the compa- 
nion of so many hours, never, never, and yet I am about 
to sell mysclf, for I see it will be slavery.” Mrs.Wiley 
was very unwilling her dear young lady should put her- 
self in the power of such low-minded persona as the 
Oldens evidcntly were, and for so triñing a compensaron. 
But then the situation was a healthy one, and in the 
country. Emraa’s constitution would never bear a South¬ 
ern climate, ñor her spirits the risk of meeting oíd ac- 
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quaintances in the city, while her story was yet a new 
one. It was thcrefore decided she should go, and an 
acceptance web written, appointing an early day for her 
deporture by the line of stages indicated for her. Mrs. 
Wiloy disposed of somc of her cvening dressea and orna¬ 
menta, for her, and obtained funda wliich enabled her to 
retain the dear harp and piano, which were left in Mra. 
Wiley’s caro. The loneliness of that joumey to the 
beautiful young girl, who had never travelled beforc but 
with all the accorupaniments of wealth and fashion, can 
better be imagined than describtíd, and yet she lost no 
real comfort, wanted no neccpsary attention, for the 
roughcst of her fellow paspengers oífered the most com- 
fortable seat in the alago and the choicest dish on the 
tablc to the unprotected stranger. And thus it ia gene- 
rally in the United States: tobe a woman and unprotect- 
ed, ia to insure every necdful attention. At length the 
journey drew to a cióse. From the brow of the hill Emma 
beheld her future home. She had been delighted with 
the appearance and 6Ítuation of many of the numcrous 
villages which render western New York beautiful, but 
this surpassed them all. Situated at the junction of two 
fine rivera, within a day’a ride of one of that cluster of 
lakee, which has obtained for that section of countiy, the 
ñame of Lake County, it is the depot for the produce of 
a rich neighborhood, and wore the thriving, onward look, 
so peculiarly American. Every thing lookcd new. Every 
Úfing in good order. The snow-white houaes gleamed 
among iuxuriant trcea, which seemed striving their ut- 
most to keep pace with the fortunes of their owners. 
Four or five steeples pierced the air, and as many bells 
when occasion required, rang out their peala, for whcn 
the first steeple was reared, a spirit of cmulation was 
excited, which waxed hotter and hotter, till each con- 
gregation boasted its own spire, the last always a lit- 
tle higher, or more omamcnted than its predecessor; 
and when it whispered abroad that a certain vestry medi- 
tated procuring a bell, not one of the active members, as 
they are tcrmed, of the other churches, had a moment’s 
rest till aifairs were in train to procure 'one for their 
own. The ladies, too, in the meanwhile, got up fairs 
for carpetting the aísles, and omamenting the pulpits. 
At it was with their churches, so with their dwcllings, 
the education of their children, their vcry clothing. 
When Emma beheld with admiring eyes, the lovely 
landscape below her, so wcll calculated to fill the mind 
with sweet peaceful feelings, and lead the thoughts to 
the Giver of all good, the Creator of all beauty, she 
had little idea of the unainiable feelings which had had 
to great an iofiuencc in beautifying the lovely villago 
which made the most prominent feature in the sccne. 
All was fair on the outside, and she knew nothing of 
the spirit of gossipping and ofien of wilful detraetion, 
which had so great sway with its inhabitants. Her 
admiration was soon swallowed up by the thoughts 


of the approaching interview with the Oldens, and as 
the coach whirlcd rapidly through the streets, it re¬ 
quired all her self-command to maintain outward com- 
posure. Her heart beat so fast as to check her breath, 
and she was barely conscious of surrounding object*. 
At last the stop, the opening of the door, the driver’s 
request she would hand him her basket, roused her, 
and bidding adieu to her fellow-passcngcrs, she was 
soon on the pavement, her trunk beside her, and the 
stage was gone. It required sume courage to mount 
the steps of the largo housc on which she saw the 
ñamo of Olden, and ring the bell; but it was at last 
done, and the summons answercd by so showily dressed 
a young woman, that Emma at first thought it must 
be one of the family, but the girl, having first exam- 
ined tho trunks answered thequestion as to MraOlden’s 
lieing at home, with, 

“I supposc you are the young woman that’s going 
to be govemes8; Misa Olden is in the parlor, you can 
go in and see her,” and showing her the door, she left 
her to open it and announce herself. Mra. Olden was 
aitting alone in a gaudily and somewhat richly fyrnished 
room. Her dress consisted of a common calicó, w ith an 
apron covered with gay embroidery, and a cap, whosc 
ribbons and flowers outshone the rainbow. Her apj>car- 
ance corresponded with her dress and fumiture; and 
Emma shrank from the mingled curiosity and ill-nature 
of the vulgar stare she encountercd; for to tell the truth 
Mrs. Olden was far from pleascd with the remarkahle 
beauty of her new inmate, having two grown daughters, 
beside the three who were to be Emma’s pupils; and 
one son, toward whom her thoughts glanced somewhat 
uneasily, as the stranger moved gracefully across the 
room to the chair she was tardily requested to take. 
After a few common place remarks, Mrs. Olden went 
into the hall, and standing at the foot of the stairs, in a 
shrill voice summoned her grown daughters by the 
ñames of Sary Rosalindy and Lcthercsy Ann , so she 
pronounced them. The younger ones, she informed 
Emma, were absent for the day. As she rctumed to 
her seat, her eye caught the figure of a tall man exam- 
ining MÍ8s Benson’s baggage, and she looked very much 
vexed when she saw him asccnd the steps, he being no 
other than Mr. Busby, who, having nothing to do and 
little to think of, being, moreover, a bachelor, and very 
good natured, devoted himself to the acquisition and 
ret&iling of news, wbether private or public, and Mrs. 
Olden knew that within an hour after he had secn 
Emma, the whole village would be ringing with exag- 
gerated accounts of her beauty and accomplishments, 
and stylish travelling appointments. Anxious as she 
felt to keep her in the back ground, nothing could be 
more mal-arpropos than that Mr. Busby should see and 
announce her. 

“ 1 could keep the girl in the school-room any other 
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day,” thought ahe, “and I will aend her off as it is; here 
Letheresy , as that young lady entered the room, thia is 
Misa Benson, take her up alai re and show her her room. 
Jotham can take her trunk up, and she can get her 
clothea ready to begin school to-morrow.” The woman 
waa not allowed to open the front door while a glimpse 
of Emma’i dresa could be seen on the stairway; and 
Mre. Olden remained below exulting in the auccesa of 
her atratagem ; while the poor girl, whose feelings ahe 
had insulted, waa ahown into a double-beddcd room, 
which ahe was informed she waa to occupy in company 
with her three pupils. Thia last announcement waa 
almoat too much for Emma,—that eren in her chamber 
ahe waa not to be alone, that every moment waa to be 
aubject to the scrutiny of atrangera, waa a severe trial, 
and íor a moment she thought of remonstrating, but a 
little reflcction convinced her that her feelinga would 
not be upderatood, and as she feared ahe might receive 
many intentional insulta, which ahe would be obliged to 
notice, she determined to bear all else in silence. Be- 
aide thia constant companionship would probably in¬ 
crease her inñuence over her young pupils. Letheresa 
told Emma she would help her unpack, and Sarah 
Rosalinda soon joined her. In vain Emma assured 
them she needed no assistance, and that ahe would 
prefer deferring the taak till to-morrow, their curiosity 
was too strong ter allow them to take any civil refusal; 
to-morrow ahe would have to begin school, and would 
not have a momcnt’a time; they took tea at five o’clock, 
and it waa now three; Emma could not unpack without 
aid. Finding it impossible to free herself from their 
importunity, she was obliged to accept their ofler, and 
soon aaw her garmenta unfolded and criticised, her boxea 
of trilles tumed out, and the titles of her booka examined. 
A aplendid diamond ring, the last present of her father, 
which sho wore on that account, was taken off, and ahe 
waa questioned as to whether the atenea were all dia- 
raonda, and how she could afiord to wear it At length 
her card-caae carne under their acrudny, and Emma, 
who waa arranging aome árdeles in her drawer, waa 
induced to tum round by amothered giggling and excla- 
madona of “ Oh, dear! well I declare! auppose he will 
come before long.” Her first feeüng was mortiíi catión, 
and for a moment her cheek glowed as a card, with the 
ñame of Charlea Delancey, waa held up to her, having 
been picked out from her own. But the color soon 
faded, and her voice waa quite colm, as ahe took the 
card-caae and card from the laughing girla, and quietly 
putting them away, assured them Mr. Delancey waa 
neither beau ñor reladve, merely an acquaintance, whose 
card remindeJ her of former days, and she chose to keep 
it Even the Miases Olden’a were ailenced for the dme, 
and their renewed attacka in after days meedng no better 
succeaa, were at length dropped. 

Charlea Delancey was, in fact, a very slight acquaint¬ 


ance of Emma, but she knew enough of him to prefer 
him to any of her profeeaed adore rs, and perhaps'her 
interest in him waa increased by the almoat unacknow- 
ledged conaciouaneas that hia coid politeness and unfre- 
quent calla were indicativa of any thing but indifference 
on his part She had been for a long time surpriaed 
and half o Hended, at the marked avoidance of one whom 
she was so well diaposed to like, but a partially overheard 
conversation at a party upon mercenary marriagea, in 
which young Delancey expressed himself with great 
warmth, and hia evident embarrasament when ahe, 
having approached unpeTceived, waa callcd upon for 
her opinión, betrayed the cause. She felt her cheek 
reflect the color of hia, but making a gay reply ahe 
passed on. A slight shade of embarrasament waa 
added to the previous restraint of their conversation, 
and Delancey soon ceased calling at the house or 
visiting where he would meet Emma; and ahe only 
occaaionally heard of him aa entirely absorbed in hia 
profese ion, until on recovering from her illnesa, after her 
fathcr’8 death, she found Delancey waa frequent in hia 
inquirios afler her: but aa she admitted no visiten ahe 
never aaw him. Juat before ahe left the house abe took 
the carda from the baaket to destroy them, and placed 
one of Delancey’a among her own, aa a memento of one 
who would have been a disinterested friend, saying with 
a faint smile, 

“I am now poorer than he ia, for I am obliged to 
work for my daily bread, while he ia rapidly riaing in 
a noble profeasion, which will not only make him inde¬ 
penden t, but distinguished. We will probably never 
meet again.” 

Emma’s pupila, Colinda, Octavia and Delia, were in 
due time introduced to her, and the routine of daily 
inatruction entered upon. She found them ignorant 
and apoiled, though like their eider aiatera, good natured, 
and many were her tríala and diaappointments in her 
conacientious endeavors to improve mind, man ñera and 
dispoaition; but in the couree of a few montha ahe had 
the satisfaction to perceive her efforta were beginning to 
produce the desired effect, Even Mra. Olden treated 
her better than her firet rcception promiaed, for ñnding 
Emma not only willing but deairous of keeping in the 
back ground, neither going to parties ñor making visita, 
thus not interfering with the young ladiea, while her son 
having made a run-a-way match, all feara on his account 
were removed, ahe bogan to feel more kindly toward the 
gentío girl, who waa so devoted to her pupila, and ao 
willing to give extra lesaona to the grown girla. Mr. 
Olden has not been mentioned, for though a thriving 
man of buaineas, and of aome consequen ce abroed from 
hia wcalth, at home he was a cipher. He ahook handa 
with Emma when he firat saw her, acknowledged her 
morning and evening salutahona, and occaaionally won- 
dered she did not accompany them to a party, and that 
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was all Emma knew of the nominal head of the house. 
Her monotonous course of life was only broken by an 
occasional letter from Mra. Wiley; and Emma’s heart 
sometimes throbbed alrnoet to bursting, from the utter 
deatítution of cornpanionship: but she felt self-depen- 
dence was an important part of the lesson that was set 
her, favored child of fortune that ahe had been, and she 
tried to be not merely submissive but cheerful. She had 
no acquaintance that went beyond a passing salutation; 
for so well had her conduct fallen in with Mre. Olden’s 
policy, that few had called upon her, and a mere inter- 
change of visita had taken place with them. Many of 
the young men had made attempU to be introduced to 
the beautiful stranger, and so me had succeeded, but ahe 
waa never to be aeen in the Olden’s parlor, seldom in 
the atreet, so that fínally they bcgan to regard her as 
something to be wondered at but not approached. Thua 
time roiled on till autumn deepened into winter, winter 
aoftened into spríng, and the richneas oí summer mel- 
lowed into early fall. Emma had been more than a 
year with the Olden’s, and had become nearly reconciled 
to her mode of life, when a iittle accident occurrcd, 
which, trifling as it would ha ve appe&red at another 
time, seemed now of conaequence from its novelty. 

The ladiee of the place had for «orne time been talk- 
ing of a pic-nic in a neighboring wood, and the lovely 
weather of 8eptember determined them to put their 
project into execution. Emma heard the party discussed 
as a thing in which she had no concern, and, as usual, 
aided the young ladies in planning their dressea; but 
her consternation was great when the day before the 
party Letheresa insiated on her going, that she might 
sing a certain duet with her. Mre. Olden was unwil- 
ling, and thought so me other song would anewer; but 
the young lady was obstínate, and as Emma had proved 
herself so harmlese mama withdrew her objections. 
Emma’s feelings were of course not regarded. Her 
appearance created much surpríse, and a number of 
her would-be admiren* made the agreeable assiduously. 
Emma having gonc, thought it ridiculous to appear 
otherwisc than cheerful, and allowed the balmy air and 
lovely scenery to have their full influence on her feelings, 
and though she declined dancing, Mre. Olden had the 
mortification to see she was decidedly the belle of the 
party, and feared the year’s work was undone by that 
single aftemoon. Her manner became exceedingly 
harsh, and even insulting; Emma began to suspect the 
cause, and unwilling to cause displeasure or subject 
herself to mortification, told one of the young ladies she 
would wait for them to take her up at a farm-house in 
the vidnity, as she did not feel inclined to remain longer. 
As the duet had beqp aung, her absence was a matter of 
indiflerence, and separating herself from the gToup, she 
strolled through a Iittle screen of wood, and reaching 
the farm-house, requeated permission to sit in a Iittle 


garderi bower till she was called for. tíhe soon reco¬ 
vera! the serenity of her feelings, somewhat mfllcd bv 
Mrs. Olden’s speeches, but found her thoughts would 
not be forced from a moumful, though not repining 
contemplation of the pasL Thus an hour or two passed 
by, and as the sun touched the horizon, the carríages of 
the retuming villagers began to roll past, At length 
that of the Olden’s carne iu sight, and Emma went to 
the road-side that ehe might cause no delay. As it 
drew near she perceived her comer of the front seat 
occupied by a gentlcman, who, with his back toward 
her, was talking to Rosalinda. Mrs. Olden called out, 

u Misa Benson you must walk homo, I have no room 
for you. Drive on.” 

Emma felt nervous and excitable from the long, sad 
musing she had been indulging, and while her cheek 
flushed, a tear trembled in her eye. The fear that the 
vulgar minded woman should observe her agitation, 
absorbed all other feelings, and bending her head to 
arrange her shawl, she made no reply. Bnt the gen¬ 
tlcman in the carriage, on hearing the speech, sprang 
forward, saying, “ Is it possible I am depríving a lady of 
her seat, excuse me Mre. Olden, I cannot think of 
availing mysslf of your politeness,” hade the man stop, 
and spríngtng out was by Emma’s side in a moment. 
How can we describe her astonishment when she 
beheld Charles Delancey. His agitation equalled hers 
when he saw one, he thought lost to him for ever, 
once more before him. Mrs. Olden finding that 
Emma was an acquaintance of the elegant stranger, 
now urged her to get in as they could malee room for 
both, but Delancey protested he could not think of so 
greatly inconveniencing them, and as the eveniftg was 
so lovely, if Miss Benson would permit him to escort 
her home, he would take the opportunity to give her the 
latest news of her friends, and avail himself of Mrs. 
Olden’s polite invitation to spend the evening with 
them. Mre. Olden bit her hp, but could make no 
objection; and Emma having seen that several of the 
party had been terapted to walk, as the distan ce wos 
not much over a mile, made none either, and Charles 
Delancey drew her arm within his with feelings not the 
less happy that he had heard Letheresa’s maliciously 
loud whisper, “ so this is the Charles Delancey whose 
card you keep.” He stole a glance at Emma, but her 
deeply dyed cheeks made him instantly avert his eyes, 
and endeavor to appear ancónscious of the whisper. 

We will not describe that lingeríng walk, ñor the 
modes adoptad by Delancey to secura interviews with 
Emma, whose position in the family he soon compre¬ 
hended, but we will claim our privivilege as biographers, 
and give an extract from a confidentíal letter written lo 
his sister, a lovely woman residing on the Hudson River. 

M And now,dear Julia, that I have given you a history 
of my adventure up to my arrival at this beautiful, but 
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ridiculously named village, I ani about to communicate 
un event in which, wliile it may surprise you as much 
as it did me, you cannot, notwithstanding all the viyid- 
ness of your sisterly syinpathy, fully cnter into my de- 
light. When on my arrival, I went to sce the gentlcraan 
to whom I had t»een directed for information on my 
husmeas, I tound he had gone to a pic-nic, a mile or 
two out of town, and was easily persuaded hy one of the 
young roen iu the oflire to aecompany hiin to the scene 
of gaietv, and therc, Julia, can you guess who I metí 
Perhaps my expressions of delight may aid your imagi- 
nation. It was indeed my long lost Emma Benson! 
fwy J I daré not say tlmt yet, though I oro not without 
hopo. The surprise ol seeing one coimeeted with ibruier 
times might fully acrount for heremotion at meeting me, 
bul slill I have hopo. Beside I heard one of the vulgar 
girls of the family taunt her with having my card. Why 
should she have brought that here ? But I must not, 
daré not let my wishes thus influcnce my hopes. I 
believe I have not yet told you what she is doing in a 
place where she has no friends. Would you believe it, 
this highly educated giri is teaching A. B. C. to a set of 
untrained colts. You need not takc me quite literally 
either as to the colts or the A. B. C. but the fact is I 
have no patience, when I see one who might gracc a 
palace, taxed from moniing till night to communicate 
her graccs and accomplishments to a set who spring 
from too vulgar a stock to be othcrwisc themselves. 
Now for a plan on which I have set my lieart. I heard 
you say sometime since, you would, if you could meet 
a suitablo person, transfer your little girls from your 
own to the carc of a govemess. Dear Julia, where 
could you find one more ainiable, better educated than 
Emma? If you saw the manner in which she aupports 
the trving reverses she has met with; the sweet dignity 
with which she bears the insolence of Mrs. Olden, who 
trents her as a servant; her devotion to the children 
under her cure, yon would not hesitate, especially if you 
felt persuaded as í do, that the purest religious principie 
guides every thouglit and action. Do answer me imme- 
diately, I shall wait lierc till you do. I daré not play 
lover till I hear from you, for loar her shrinking dolicacy 
might cause her to rogard that as an objoction to go to 
you, though I think we could be far enough apart to 
satisfy the most fastidious. If you wish her to come to 
you, dircct a letter to her to my care, and I will use all 
my eloquencc for you, if you do not I shall use it for 
myself, but I fear it will be too precipítate. I give you 
fair warninir, if you get the treasure I shall do my best 
to win it from you cautiously, but not the less determi- 
natcly. Write soon, I entreat.” 

In duc time a letter camc,full of aflectionate svmpathy, 
and one for Emma, in which such ddicate considcration 
was evinccd for her fcelings and chango of fortune, that 
the tears streamed dow n her cheeks whilc rcading it. 

“You will go, Etnma, Miss Benson,” stammered 
Delancey, hardly able to command himself. 

“ I cannot say no,” was her reply, “ I shall write a 
most grateful acceptance.” 

Delancey dared not trust himself to rcmain longcr, 
but hurried away, leaving her to write her answer, and 
announcc her intention to the Oldens. Grcat was Mrs. 
Olden’s indignation at fmding she must give up onc 
through whom she was so chcuply cducating her daugh 


ters, and at first she refused to allowed Emma to go 
under another year, pretending she was engaged to her. 
This Emma denied, as no term had ever been specified, 
but somewhat pacifíed the incensed lady by promising 
to remain till tlie quarter was completad, and make no 
charge for it. She concealed Mre. Westem’s relation- 
ship to Delancey from the Oldens, and thus escaped 
their taunts, but her situation was rendered doubly 
trying, and she looked forward to the period of her 
release with pleasure; she would not allow Delancey 
to wait for her, or return to be her escort as he implorad. 
If Mr. Olden could not procure for her the protection of 
«orne country merchant on his way to purchase a fali 
supply of goods in tlte cíty, she would go alone. Delan¬ 
cey found her inflexible, and submitted with rather an ill 
grace, consoling himself with the determination to be at 
his sistere on her arrival. And there bofore the winter’s 
snow had fallen they did meet, and Mrs. Western aoon 
had the pleasure to sce her brother’s hopes were wcll 
founded. Before another year had passed, Emma De* 
lancey retumed to her native city, and not altogcther a 
portionless bride, for a large debt due to her father having 
bcen unexpcctcdly recovercd, somc thousands remained 
over the crcditor’s claims, and Emma had the pleasure of 
seeing her dcar harp and piano in rooms where tliey did 
not secm misplaced, though far below their former re- 
tiring place in point of splcndor. Good Mrs. Wiley was 
one of their first and most frequent visitera; and when 
a little Charles made his appcarance she was easily 
persuaded to rcmain altogcther with them; and thus 
surrounded by admiring friends, a lovely child, and 
attached husband, we will leave Emma fully persuaded 
that afflictions are sent in merey, and that often what 
we consider the greatest trial we could l>e callcd upon to 
endure, is made the means of bringing us carthlv as wcll 
as heavenly happiness. A. M. D. 
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THE FATAL NUPTIALS. 

- BT M. DAYENPORT. 

Rizzart, a young man of Sicily, retnarkable for his 
accomplishments and hia beauty, had won for hiniaelf the 
hand of Leonora, a rich heiress, wben she had rcached 
her eighteenth year. Rizzarí, happy in hia love, was 
unfortunate in having for his rival a noble Coraican; 
and the Coreicana, like to the Siliciana, have ever dis* 
tinguishe J iheinselves by their vengeance for a auppoaed 
affront. 

The marriage of the brave Rizzari and the lovely Leo¬ 
nora, took place in the chapel of the amall village of 
Bruca. The ceremony had rcached that point where 
the bridegroom waa about to place upon the fínger of 
hia belovcd the small, plain, round ring, cmblematic of 
the etemity of their love, and the aimplicity of their 
tastes, when there waa heard in the chapel a frightful 
demoniac laugh. It waa so shrill, so piercing, and so 
horribIe ( that it was heard thrilling above the peala of 
the organ, and drowning, as it were, the joyous choir 
that waa bursting forth in a heavenly hymn-like song. 
The sounds were those that might be supposed to come 
from hell, rather than the echo of a human voice. So 
extraordinary a circumstance naturally attracted the at- 
tention of qll; but to the great astoniahment of those 
present, it was impossible to guess from whom, or whence 
that awful, terrifying laugh of derisíon had proceeded. 

The marriage ceremony was continued, and this ex- 
traordinary interruption was soon forgotten amid the 
impoeing solemnities of the magnifícent nuptials. 

AU the apartments of the castle of Bruca, excepting 
one—the nuptial chamber—were that day opened to the 
hundreds of guests which were invited. At sunset the 
' castle was brilliantly illuminatcd, and the marriage feast 
was succeeded by dances, which took place in the spien- 
did halls of that ducal palace. 

Leonora was most happy; for she was proud of 
the husband she had chosen, and she did not even 
preterid to conceal the joy that she felt in being the 
wife of Rizzari. Happiness sparkled in his eyes, and 
their raya cast gleams of pleasure upon all who looked 
on them. 

It was in the midst of the hall, and at the very time 
when the happiness of all was complete, that there was 
perceived en te ring inte the grand banquet-room two per¬ 
sona that were masked, and that wore the habiliments 
of peasants; these two persona bore with them garlan da 
of flowers, and executed dances with such extraordinary 
grace, and such astonishing agility, that they soon at- 
tracted universal regard and admiration to themselves. 
It was speedily discovered that they were unknown to 
all present, and various persona asked them therefore to 
declare their ñames. Thoy let it be known by signa 
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that their desil* was to unmask themselves but to the 
bridegroom alone, and to preserve their incógnito to 
every one else. They soon afterwards re ti red, followed 
by Rizzari. 

The exquisite music of a perfect orchestra gave out 
the signal for fresh dances and renewed pleasure. The 
absence of the bridegroom was scarcely remarked. Leo¬ 
nora alone sought for him with her looks, and she alone 
appe&red troubled that he should be, even for a few mo¬ 
mento, from her sight 

Twenty minutes had scarcely elapsed, when the two 
masks were again entering the ball-room; but their cos- 
tume had in the meanwhile been changed; they now 
wore mourning robes, and they carríed a third person 
along with them, who was enveloped in long white gar- 
mento. They advanced with slow and measured paces 
into the very centre of the festivo party. 

This dreadful apparítion, at a moment of joyous feast- 
ing, excited a very unpleasant sensation among the 
guests; but then no one felt himself authorised to inter- 
fere with that which was supposed to he sanctioned by 
the giver of the feast himself. When the two indi¬ 
viduáis, who were masked, reached the middle of the 
ball-room they laid down the burden, and then began 
dances that were at the same time melancholy and gro- 
tesque. 

Leonora, agitated at length by the continued absence 
of her husband, could scarcely think of giving a mo- 
ment’s thought to the funeral-like scene before her. At 
last a secret anxiety—a dread that she could not explain 
—took possession of her, and she asked, as she trembled 
with fear, for her spouse. 

At that very instant the masks had finished their ter¬ 
rible pantomime. They advanced towards her, and one 
of them, catching her by her nuptial robe, said in a tone 
of voice sufficiently loud to be heard by several others, 
“ Venite a piangere le nosire e le vostre miserie ”—Come 
and weep for your own gneis as well as ours. 

At these words Leonora fell fainting into the arms of 
her sister-in-law. A confused clamor aróse among the 
guests; they supposed that the two masks had offered 
gome insult to the bride; but the strangerB had disappeared 
before their suspicions assumed the form of certainty. 

It was now remarked, and with some surprise, that the 
individual stretched upon the earth, continued still to 
play, as if it were real, the part of a dead man. He 
moved not a muscle, and there seemed to be not a single 
respiration to move the long sepulchral garment with 
which he was concealed. Curíosity induced one of the 
guests to raise the arm of this person; it fell heavily back 
to his Bidé, and the hand itoelf was icy coid. An awful 
presentiment of horror took possession of the minds of 
all. Hurriedly they uncovered the face of the person 
lying before them. Oh, heavens! it was a corpse! It 
was the dead body of the Count Rizzari! 
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Who could depict the frightful acene that then took 
place in the castle of Bruca? Trouble and confusión 
were amid all the gueste. Everywhere were to be 
hcard horrid exclamations of surprise and críes of horror. 
Here were to be found men drawing their swords, and 
crying for vengeance; and tbere women overeóme with 
terror fainting or flying in diflerent directions. 

Leonora had not come to her sensea; and she knew 
not yet the ful] extent of her misery, when the corpse 
had been removed, and borne into the nuptial chamber. 

It was therc that the críme had been committed. The 
disordered state of the furniture showed that a frightful 
struggle had taken place. The instrumenta of asaassi- 
nation lay upon the floor, and on the nuptial couch waa 
found a branch of cypresa, the type of the premeditated 
ven ge anee that had been but too fatally accomplished. 

All purauit after the assassins proved vain. No trace 
could be discovered of the authora of this atrocious críme. 
One person waa suapected; but it was known that he 
quitted Sicily, and never again returned to it. 

As to Leonora, the happy bride for a few hours, she 
never recovered from the shock she had received; she 
retired to a convent, where death, the best and truest 
friend of the unhappy, soon put an end to her nlisfor- 
tunes. 
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THE FAIRY’S BRIDAL. 

Thx last beams of departing day enligh tened a beauti¬ 
ful garden in the interior of Persia, whose breezes were 
laden with the perfumes of the oran ge, and whose air 
was stirred by the sounds of music, softer and more 
ffweet than mortal voice could produce. It was the 
birth-day of the fairy queen. 8he was resting sweetly 
on the bosom of a rose. A round her were gathered the 
most beautiful fairies, seeking encouragemcnt from her 
eye. 8he waved her pearly wand and all was silent, 
save the gentle rustling of the leares which formed her 
rosy bower. A sweet smile shone on her countenance 
as she sportively said, 

“ As a punishment for your presumption in aspiring 
to win my afíections, I banish you from my presence for 
the space of one year, and at the expiration of that time, 
he who brings me the most aceeptable relie shall rcign 
with me.” 

They all eagerly left her presence, wandering through 
every región, until the appointed time, when they again 
awaited her decisión. A fairy rushed before the rest, 
whose sparkling eye plainly told that he thought his gift 
the most aceeptable that could be produced. 

“ I have wandered,” said he, “ through all the king- 
doms of the earth, and visited the courts of the most 
powerful sovereigns, but found no treasure that I deemed 
of sufficient valué for you, until I arrived at Great Bri- 
tain; I saw with pleasure the prosperity of that great 
and powerful nation, but was filled with astonishment, 
when I learned that the regal sceptre was borne by a 
young female. I hastened to her court and atole the 
brightest jewel from her crown, which I now present to 
you, not on account of its intrinsic valué, but as a relie 
which may remind you of what woman can be.” 

Another soñly approached, and' kneeling, presentad 
his ofiering. 

#% I have passed the year,” said he, " among the lovc- 
liest of the earth, and sought in hall and bower for ono 
who possessed charms of person heightened by those of 
intellect and purity of mind. At length a fair being 
crossed my path, who seemed to possess every charm in 
its highest perfection. 8he was to me like a being sent 
from some celestial sphere, to show what mankind might 
have been if our first parents had never sinned, and after 
cheering this world for a while by her transcendant love- 
liness to vanish into heaven. She appeared but seldom 
in the gay throng, for her puré and gentle apiri t lo ved 
retirement better than the diasipated, the heartless crowd. 
I followed her to her rctreat; but soon pcrceived by the 
unnatural brilliancy of her eye, and the hectic flush opon 
her cheek that the fell destróyer had marked her for his 
victim. Day and night I hovered over her pillow, as 
she seemed gradually fading away like a lovcly flowrr. 
One beautiful evening she awoke from a tranquil slum- 
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ber, and gazing on all around with a celestial sweetnesa, 
•he breathed them a last farewell. They raiaed her from 
her pillow, but the apirit had departed to that holier 
clinie where sorrow ia unknown ; although in death the 
amile had not left her countenance. I atole one of the 
aubum ringlete, which even in death cluatered around 
her poliahed brow, and bore it with me to your tintine.” 
He laid the gift on her extended hand, and turned away- 

Another carne. 

44 I have apent the year,” aaid he, 44 among the genii 
of the earlh. I watched over a young poet aa he toiled 
night and day to win the laurels awarded to him who 
waa moat favored by the muses. Hia aoul aeemed to 
have thrown off the shacklea of mortality, and to hold 
communion with the spirita of the air. And when 
at last he was victorioua, I plucked a laurel from the 
wreath which encircled hia brow, which I now preaent 
to you.” 

Another carne. 

44 1 saw,” aaid he, 44 amid my wanderinga, a splendid 
company entering a church, and haatily joined them. 
They had aasembled to witneaa the baptism of their 
infant prince. I hovered over the sacred fount, and 
when the water waa flung from consccrated hand* upon 
the princely brow of him who waa in future yeara to hold 
dominión over a large and powerful nation, I gathered 
up the glittering dropa and brought them to ahina aa 
pearls upon your diadem.” 

And yet another carne. 

< 4 I was attracted,” aaid he, 44 by the aound of the 
clamor to a fíeld of battle. I watched the contending 
pardea until shouta of joy informed me that the victory 
waa decided. I aaw the conquering army leave the íield, 
and attention waa paid to many of the wounded, yet one 
reraained unnoticed in the distance. It was not long 
before a lovely being carne, attired in the robe of the 
aiatera of charity. She knelt by the aide of the suffcrer, 
and wiped the daraps of death from hia brow, but hia 
life waa faat ebbing away. She placed the crucifix 
which hung by her aide in the hand of the aufferer, who 
alowly raiaed it to hia lipa, while she breathed a fervent 
prayer, that hia apirit might be received by him who 
gave it. A8 hia laat faint aigh breathed on her ear a 
tear atole down her cheek. I caught the pearly dropa 
and bore it to your throne.” 

At laat the moat beautiful of all the fairies carne before 
her, and it waa evident from the pleaaure that glistened 
in her eye, that hia gift would be acceptable to her. 
44 You are aware,” aaid he, 44 that I have been before 
thia banished from your preaence in search of adventure. 
I waa alao present amid scenes of warfare. I watched 
the patriota of injured, oppreased Poland, aa they aacri- 
ficed their Uves and fortunes on the altar of liberty. 
After one deapera te conflict, I aaw the leader of the 
palriot batid as he lay expiring on the field of liadle. A 


lovely form hung over him, bearing an infant in her 
arma, their loved and only child. He turned hia glazing 
eye to heaven, and aaid in a feeble voice, 4 Oh thou 
father of the fatherleBs guide and guard these loved onee 
through thia changing world/ Then turning to her he 
aaid, 4 Farewell till we mcct again in that blest world 
where the chaina of the oppreasor are broken and the 
oppreased go free/ Even in thia afflictive moment the 
huaband and father were loat in the patriot, for hia laat 
breath was apent in prayer that Poland might be free, 
and I caught the laat drop of that heart’a blood which 
had been so nobly apent By magic power I changed 
it to a brilliant gem which I preaent to you.” She ex¬ 
tended her hand to him, and auflered him to lead her to 
their lovelieat bower, while all buiat forth in atraina 
more gladsome than before, to welcome the United 
sovereign8 of the fairy realm. Emma. 

Yonker's Femole Seminar y, 1841. 
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A SKETCH 

O F THE F E V F. R O F ’ 9 3 . 

RT HEXKT J. VANDTKE. 

44 And mcn forsjot their passions in thc dread 
Of lilis their dcsolulion." Bvron. 

A death-like stillness reigncd throughout thc 
streets of the almost dcscrted city; and thc groen grass 
was springing from the pavements of the once crowded 
thoroughfares. The hum of business was no longer 
heard; and even the voice of revelry was hushed in thc 
deep silence of de6pair. Many a bright eye had become 
dim, many a fair cheek had grown palo; thousands had 
íled from thc path of the awful pestilente, or beca swcpt 
to the tomb as with the besom of destruction. 

In the stillncss of the grassy meadow or thc shady 
woods, where spring scatters her fragrant flowers and 
her opening blossoms with so bountiful a hand, therc is 
an influcnce which calma the soul. Each bursting hud, 
each rustling lcaf, each blossom that opens its bright 
cup to catch the falling dew, 6peaka a familiar languagc 
and teaches a delightfui lesson; and thc glad music of 
the happy birds, or the munnuring stream finds an echo 
in every heart. But when we foliow the silent tread of 
the pestilence through the ruins of departed greatncas; 
when wo walk amid the stillness of some deserted habi- 
tation, where thc spirits of the dead socm still lo linger 
amid tho mouldering productions of art, a sadness stculs 
over the heart, and the still, small voice within whispers, 

“ dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

, The shadows of night once more environed thc silent 

city; and Mary P-still sat an anxious watcher by 

the bedside of her husband. With a woman’s constancy 
she had used every exertion to divert the dart of dcalh, 
and save him from an early grave. But all was vain. 
The last ties which bound soul and body together secmed 
to be faet yielding beneath the touch of thc pestilence. 
And now that faithful wife, clasping her slccping infant 
to her bosom, sat gaziug upon the livid features of thc 
dying man. She spokc not—she wcpt not. The warmth 
of her aflcction, and the violence of her eorrow seeined 
to have dried the fountain of her tears. 

14 Mary !” said the dyiñg man, 44 Mary, my faithful 
wife, it has been a hard struggle between life and denth; 
but now it is nearly over. I feel that I am dying. May 
God bless you for your faithfulness, and «pare our child 
for youf sake. Fare—The death-rattle stopped his 
uttcrance. One slight convulsión and he was a lifelcss 
corpse. 

44 Throw out your dead !” cried a gruff voice in the 
Street; and the solemn echo sounded like a summons 
from the land of spirits. The dolcful lumbering of thc 
cart wheels, and the still more doleful cali of thc rudo 
undcitukcr died away in thc distaucc. 
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For awhile thc new-made widow sat likc a statue of 
despair. The suddenness of the shock appeared to have 
transformed her into a second Niobe. At length she aróse, 
and laying the infant in its eradle, drew nearcr to the 
dcad. She laid her smail, whito hand upon his marbie 
brow. 

“Coid! coid!” she exclaimed, and casting herself 
upon the corpsc, found relief for her feclings in a flood 
of tears. 

Death is at all times the “ king of terrors but never 
does he appear so terrible as when he cuts down one in 
the strength and pride of early manhood. When the 
infant, around whose young heart the tendrils of earthly 
aíTection have scarcely began to twine, sinks beneath 
the dart of thc destróyer, we do not wonder that one so 
tender should yield to hia power; and we commit the 
corpse to the voiceless tomb, with the aasurance that the 
spirit has retumed to thc God who gave it. Or, when 
thc ficble frame of one who has drank the cup of life 
to its dregs, is laid in the grave, we may rejoice, even 
amid tears, that his pilgrimage is ended, and that one 
who was weary of the world now sleeps with his fathers. 
But oh I when the young heart that is beating in unisón 
with kindred hearts suddenly grows coid and still; when 
the hopes of early manhood are scuttcred like withered 
Icaves; and we are callcd to weep around thc corpse of 
one who a short time since lookcd forward to a long 
and happy life, how hard is it to realize that he is deadl 
how sadly do we feel thc frailty of the thread of life—the 
mockery of human cxpcctation. 

The raye of thc inorning sun lookcd through the 
windows of that ahodc of wretchedness. The young, 
widow had knclt beside the bed of him who lately was 
her husband, and was pouring out her soul in humble 
prayer to thc father of the fatherless and the widow’s 
friend. 

Ye who would sap the foundation of Christian con- 
fidence—ye who would confine the life of the soul to 
the flight of three score years and ten, and write “ death 
is an eternal sleep” upon the tombs of the departed— 
could ye have seeu the sinile of hopo that beamed from 
that grief-worn, but still lovely countcnance, ye would 
say with us—“if thc faith of the Christian be a delusion, 
it is a plcasant dream: let us indulge it Better to follow 
even an ignis futuus os we pass through the gloomy 
val ley of affiietion, than grope our way amid the dark- 
ness of doubt and despair!” 

The widow aróse, and took her child in her arma 
again. The frail, innocent being in whom now cen- 
tered all her earthly hopes, lookcd up into her face and 
smiled—smiled because its puro spirit had not yet fclt 
thc blight of sorrow—it had not yet tasted the bitter 
fruit of the trcc of knowledge. 

Wrapping herself and child in a cloak, the mother 
pas ed through thc door, over whosc portal thc cubwebs 


hung in thick festoons, and hastened along the silent 
Street. She tumed up a narrow alley, and knocked at the 
door of the only housc which appeared to be inhabited. 
Afler the summons had been many times repeated, it 
was opened by a black man, who, in a tone of mingled 
joy and surprise, exclaimed, 

“God bless you, mistress, are you still olive? how is 
master?” She replied in a low tone. The negro shook 
bis head. and muttered somelhing about the pefttilcnce. 

“What!” said she, with great vehcmence, “would 
you have a Christian man thrown into a hole like a 
dog? No, he shall Lave a decent burial if I dig the 
grave myself.” 

“Weli!” said the other, seeming to muster all his 
courage, “ fever or no fever I *11 come, and if I take it, 
God have merey ou me; for I couldn’t dio in a better 
seivice.” 

“At dark to-night,” said she, holding out a puree, 
“ have a boat and spade on the wharf, and come up to 
carry down the body.” 

“I want no money,” said the negro, “it won ’t keep 
oíf the plague,’ 1 and he refused the proffered reward. 

Time is not checked in his onward course by the 
hand of death; ñor diverted from his path by the breath 
of pcstilence. The voicc of sorrow, and the tears of 
grief have no infiuence upon his iron soul. The charnel 
house has no dread for him. He lays his withering 
hand upon the fairest blossoms of earthly aíTection, and 
reara the fragrant flower upon the lowlie6t grave. He 
twines the green laurel around the mouldering column, 
and sits a relcntless conqueror amid the ruios of fallen 
empires. 

Time rolled on; and once more scattered the biight 
atara o ver the canopy of night. “Night is the time to 
weep;” to watch tlie last strugglc of departing life; to 
smooth the pillow of the bed of death; and I have often 
thought that the midnight hour is the most fitting time 
to perform thc last office of aíTection to thc dcad. 

• ••••• 

The negro roised the corpse upon his shoulders; and 
the widow, with her orphan child in her anns, fullowed 
his hurried footsteps to the water’s edge. In a frail 
skiff they crossed the river, and in the sands of the 
oppositc shore they dug his lovvly grave. With her 
own hand the faithful widow assisted to lay him in his 
narrow housc; and when thc earth had embosomed the 
object of her afíections, she sat down and wept. 

Oh! thc power of a woman’s love! 


SrAns.—Bcautiful are the stars, in their far dwelling 
place. No curse abides upon thcm: no discoid mars 
their harmony: no bloom perishes there: no sad numo- 
rials of sin darken their surfaces. 
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THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE. 

The pretty village of RoscofF is situated on the brink 
of the ocean, and about a league from St Paul-de-Leon. 
It is known far and near for its well-sheltered port, even 
though the approach to it be dangerous; for the canal 
formed by the Isle of Batz is strewed with reefs, upon 
which the ships caught by the tempest are sometí mes 
dashed, before they can reach the safety harbor. When 
a atora; excites the waves in this narrow passage, the 
scene presented by this canal is a most awful ene; for 
the sea then beats upon the black rocks, and covers 
them with foaro, as if it were impatient to cast down the 
obslacles that they oppose to its fury. The waves dash 
up the sand from the very bottom, and cast it in heaps 
upon the island, where once stood a Román chapel, that 
is now covered up by the accumulations consequent 
upon these disasters. The winds too combine their 
fearful clamor with the roaring of the sea; and it is said, 
that in these awful commotions, by which nature itself 
is shaken, there are heard the constant and voluntary 
striking of the bells of the church, which, when heard, 
are regarded as the sure prognostic of a shipwreck. 

The sun was setting in the sea. The oíd town of 
RoscoíT, illuminated by its last beams, looked a glorious 
golden mansión of prayer, on which Heaven cast with 
pleasure its gleams. The lighthouse on the western 
part of the lele of Batz was just beginning to sparkle, 
and a light wind succeeded to the stiding heats of the 
day. The sea spread itself, in the perfect calmness of 
peace, over the strand, that was covered with the wives 
and children of the fishermen, and they contemplated 
with satisfaction the fruits of the day’s painful labor; 
for the físhing had been abundant The young people 
frolicked through their rustic dances; the children gave 
themselves up heart and soul to their noisy sports. 
Every body appeared happy; every person seemed 
conten!, with one exception. It was a young, girl-like 
woman, whose husband had not yet retumed. It was 
three years since the charming Teresa had United her 
destiny to that of Josselin: and never, un til now, had 
it happened that he was the last at sea. Brave and 
vigorous, he had always been the first to return with his 
boat well filled. What then could detain him, when 
his companions were already more than a fuil hour on 
shore 1 

The poor creature was alarmad, doubtlessly, without a 
cause. The sea had been calm, and the light agitation 
that the rising breeze communicated to it, was not at 
all sufficient to justify even the suspicion of danger. 
However, the clouds began to gather xrn the horizon; 
and their dark, dull, leaden color might, especially afler 
the extreme heat, of which the first days of September 
sometimes gives us an example, as if they were the 


remembrancers of the summer that has fled—these 
might be the presage of a tempest. But then Josselin 
knew so well all the reefe and all the pasees, and his 
littlc boat sailed with such lightness; it was so obedient 
to the rudder and the oar, and none could guide it better 
than he, even in the worst weather. Why then did 
Teresa tremble so much 1 

Nevertheless the inquictude of the wife, by little and 
little, stole into the hearts of her companions. They 
began to ask why it was that Josselin was not yet 
returned. Their eyes were fixed with anxiety on the 
sea, to discover, if they could, in the distan ce, the small 
white sail, which was to be the signa! of his return; but 
they could see nothing; and yet the sun was about to 
disappear altogether. The clouds gathered together in 
huge black masses, and the breeeze was changed into 
fitful squalls of wind. Dull noises, the sure precursora 
of a storm began to be heard; the bases of the rocks, 
beaten with the agitated waves, began to be covered with 
a white foam. 

“ My God! my God !” said Teresa, “ protect him l" 

Teresa was a mother: her two children were sleeping 
in a cabin a short distance from the shore. 8he believed, 
one time, that she heard them weeping, and their cries 
sounded to her like the shrieks of despair. To dart 
toward them, and to convioce herself that what she 
heard was nothing more than an illusion, produced by 
the agitation of her mind, was but the affair of a moment 
She embraced them with a new e ilusión of maternal 
afiection. She prayed for an iostant o ver them, and 
then she returned to the strand to interrógate anew 
those who surrounded her, as to the fate of her husband. 

During her short absence, the scene had changed. 
The alarm as to the fate of Josselin had becotne general; 
for his return then appeared to be impossible. The 
tempest had burst out furiously as one that rages during 
the equinox. The thunder growled without ceasing. 
The winds blew with violence, and the prematuro dark* 
ness of night had swallowed up the little light of an 
autumnal evening, while an oíd shepherd, shaking his 
head ( declared that he had heard the great bell in the 
church of Our Lady give forth a light tinkling ! And 
yet the church was quite solitary and deserted, and the 
cord of the belfry was loose and fioating. One single 
hope remained. It was that Josselin had had the 
courage, the good fortune, to escape among the reefs, 
for it was not impossible for him to land on the isle of 
Batz. The coast of that island was not so distant from 
that of Roscoff, as to make it impossible to see signáis 
from it, even in the half obscurity that prevailed—but 
nothing appeared upon that solitary coast 

All of a sudden, persona thought they could discern 
by the glare of the ligbtning, a frail bark struggling with 
the tempest, which still kept increasing in violence. 
“ It is he!” cried out sil voices, and in the accents of 
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unconquerable fear. “It is he/’ abo cried Teresa, “and 
there b no hope of aid for him.” 

“We shall try, Teresa,” said two stout and vigorous 
fishennen —“ we shall try, and may God assist us !” 

But Teresa heard no more; for she fell deprived of all 
sen se, opon the strand. Two women hastened up to 
her, and conveyed her into the cabin. 8he could not 
see the signáis of distress that were made by Josselin; 
ñor the eíforts of the geoerous men, who devoted them- 
selves to save him, ñor the marks of interest that were 
exhibited by all who clung to the shore that night; for 
all loved Josselin and Teresa. 

A sad day succeeded to that frightfal night. Toward 
the dawn, Teresa recovered her senses. She cast her 
eyes in unsteady glances around her, ds if she wished to 
collect together her imperfect thoughts. At last memory 
retomed fully and dbtinctly to her, and she spoke not 
a single word ñor uttered a single cry, ñor did even a 
solitary tear escape from her. Her children were near 
to her, and still sleeping. She kbsed each of them, and 
her kiss seemed marked with a singular impression, 
and then—going out from the cabin, and making a 
mysteríous sign to the físhermen who watched o ver 
her; she directed her stops in a straight line (as if she 
had been conducted by some mysteríous power, or by 
an irresistible inspiration) toward a black point, which 
could ecarcely be remarked upon the strand, and which 
was touched by tbe last line of foam, that the sea had 
left when ebbing. That pbint was a dead body; and 
the dead body was that of Josselin, that the sea had 
canried during night toward the shore. As to the two 
fishermen who had devoted their lives to preserve his, 
they were seen no more. 

Teresa fell on her knees beeide the body of her hus- 
b&nd, and at first, it was thought she was praying. 

The next moming a grave was dug at the western 
end of the church-yard, and in that grave were deposited, 
«de by áde, the remains of Josselin and Teresa. All the 
village attended their funeral. That day saw not on its 
waves a fiahorman of RoscofT, and the sea-weed remained 
ungathered. H. K. 


Hapfiness ix Marriage. —“There is but one divine 
cement, Lote. No substituto can atone for itsabsence; 
no talismán can produce consequences that belong only 
to this holy principie. Many joys are inherent in true 
marríage. It has sympathies, the most intímate of which 
moríala are capable; and it calis forth afíections, such as 
pertain to no other voluntary relatíon of life. But theec 
sentímenta are the finita of love alone. Disgust and 
aversión cannot produce them, ñor are they the growth 
of indiflerence.” 
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FLORENCE. 

BT A . W . H05IT. 

Tm character of an accepted lover is often known 
to assume, Chamelion-like, a very diflerent shade and 
appearanee from that which was most carefully pre- 
served, while yet the event of his soit remained in 
suspense; and instances have been known where even 
the fondest and most humble of wooers, became of a 
sudden, coid, haughty, or independent in succese, as if 
in reality be felt, that— 

“ When all is won that all desire to woo, 

The paitry prize is hardiy worth the cost” 

The chango may not, however, take place immediately 
afler his triumpb, for he generally knows and perfectly 
appreciates the inestimable valué of his newly-acquircd 
treasure, and is also too deeply enamored to feel, for a 
time, aught save the most exquisito gratificaron at his 
sueco se, and fond delight in its rational enjoyment. He 
is most supremely happy, and feels as if the measure of 
his perfect satisfaction is accomplished, and lacks but a 
single drop to cause its overflow. Like Othello, he can 
exclaim, in the fullness of his joy— 

14 If it were now to die, 

’Twere now to be most happy; for, I fear, 

My soul hath her content so absolute, 

Tnat not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate!” 

He regrets even the slightest absence from the pre- 
sence of his betrothed—6eeming to Uve but in her sweet 
companionship, and possesses, as it were, eyes and ears 
for little else save her blandishments. And he will sit 
for houre, Ustening to her gladness—gazing upon her 
loveliness, while his heart reveis in rapture. Still there 
is a monotony in continuous bliss, as well as in all other 
sensations; and the unclouded sunlight of extreme hap- 
piness, Uke the calm and dazzling beautyof an unrufiSed 
sea, will lack relief, become tedious, and at length pall 
upon the cloyed sense. 41 Variety is the spice of life,” 
yet some there be who deem it the chief ingredient of 
the ilish. The imperious lover, secure of his conquest, 
become* at length impatient of even uninterrupted feli- 
city, and too often sighs for change. As the victorious 
Macedonian 44 wept for other worlds to conquer,” he 
wishes for new excitements, since the contest betwixt 
hope and fear, when terminating in the total rout of the 
latter, is usually followed by too harmonious a peacs. 

There is a descríption of character, and by no raeans 
a rare one, which is composed of materials so very 
unnatural, as ever to wear its most uninviting and 
deformed aspect toward those to whom its possessor is 
bound by lies of consanguinity, or has become endeared 
through the knowledge only of its fairer qualities. 8uch 
brlong to a clase of persona, who, possessing pcevisb 


and irritable disposition*, joined with a love of vanity 
and petty tyranny, seem to have their enjoyment in- 
creased in a ratio proportionate with tbe acuteness of 
the mortification which their trivial acta of unkindness 
inflict, so long as the object is wholly within their 
power, submissive and nncomplaining. 

This species of ingratitude, however, constata leas in 
observable injuries originating from a desire to wound, 
than in a kind of exacting infliction of morbid humors 
opon persona who do not care to resent such, through 
disdain of their pettiness, or from friendship toward those 
who delight in this sort of domestic tyranny. These 
people think not of the pain such conduct must necee- 
sarily inflict upon sensitiva hesita; but only consíder 
the grateful influence which the exercise of power has 
upon their own imperious feelings—forgetting entirely 
that it needs but a look or a tone to wound most deeply 
the sensibility of those who love. 

Frederick Moulton possessed a disposition of a pecu¬ 
liar nature, and, though noble in many of its qualities, 
yet still opon very intímate acquaintance it appeared of 
the capriciou8 and exacting character we have described. 
He was, however, to general observation, manly, intel- 
lectual and refined, and as well entitled to rcspect and 
esteem of the world at large, as any other gentleman of 
the same condition of life, for his faults were not always 
revealed to the superficial view. 

Florence Sterling, his affianced, was a joyous and 
laughter-loving creature, free and mirthful; yet still she 
possessed many very superior qualities allied to a guile- 
less and intellectual mind. Her gaiety was but the 
pastime of an innocent heart that ever strove to convey 
happiness as well as enjoy it, and she was beloved by 
all who knew her amiable qualities. Her disposition 
was afiectíonate, trustful, and artless, and therefore 
naturally calculated to receive, early and easily, impres- 
sions of a tender nature. She was scarcely se venteen, 
when inexperienced and unsophisticated, she pledged 
her faith to Moulton, in fullest confidence of futuro 
happiness. She had been won upon, as susceptible 
and ingenuous young maidens usually are, by the fnir 
and specious seeming of her lover** character, connected 
with the flattering consciousness of his deep and ardent 
passion for herself; until her heart was subdued by his 
sighing importunitics, and she surrendered it unreser- 
vedly into his keeping. It was unwise in her to do 
this, for, however well and passionately a woman may 
adore her lover, if she would be prudent let her tell it 
not Let her beware of betraying even the slightest 
intimation that her affectíons have been fully won, for 
then all is accomplished. Her heart is given into 
another’s power, and loses even the semblance of free- 
dom, while it may be asserted that possession is ever 
the most unfailing antidote to passion. Her wisest 
policy is to keep his knowledge of her feclinp* in a 
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State of suspense, like Mahomet’s cofñn, mklway be- 
tween bope and fear, and he will then be ever a true 
and deToted worshipper at their shrine. 

It was but a short period after the acceptance by 
Florence of Moulton’s suit, that a chango unhceded at 
fírst, seemed gradual ly cotning over his conduct; un til 
it at length became so remarkable as to contrast some- 
what strangely with the previous ardent and devoted 
fondness of his manner toward her. Still he remained 
the lover—attentive and constant; but, oh! how altered 
in tone and appearance! From the anxious watcher 
of her smiles—the humble suppliant after favors at her 
adored hand—the willing and devoted slave of her most 
extravagant pleasure; he became, as it were, suddenly 
transformed into the arbiter of her wishes and desires; 
and, under covert pretencea and mea sures, sought to 
influence and govern the hitherto artless frankness of 
her actiona. He wished to control the moat true and 
enchanting of her qualities—the very ingenuouaness of 
manner which added to the sweetness and amiability of 
her disposition, had from the fírst led him on to his 
success. He was siso avaricious of her every smile 
and blandishment, but miser-iike, wiahed them hoarded; 
while he seemed to have forgotten the lively relish that 
he once felt for her society and fascinations. Like the 
“dog in the manger,” though indiñerent himself, he 
grudged their enjoyment by others, and would fain have 
wiahed her to become, in a degree, even an unsocial 
being to all save himself alone. 

Florence could hardly believe the reality of this 
strange metamorphose at fírst; but, gradually assuming 
a more decided character, it became too mortifying and 
convincingly apparent She was deeply grieved—not 
so much, however, at its vexatious aspect, as by the 
inferences plainly deducible the re from in regard to futuro 
prospecta. Yet woman-like, she ever strove to balance 
the better attributes of his nature against his faults, that 
thus they might appear to lose much of their real defor- 
niity; and even when the latter predominated in the 
scales, she endeavored to suppy the déficit through the 
reso urces of much enduring charíty, and by imagining 
those virtues which he might hereafter evince, when 
the charms and enjoyments of the domestic cúrele had 
thrown their enchantments over his heart. 

Still these things could not but sink deep into her 
heart, and what wonder if they served to weaken and 
wean from him the fervor of her adecúo na. She felt 
the sad reality of this change, although she evinced it 
not Her joys were clouded and interrupted, and her 
fond, bright hopee began to hesitate and tremble for 
their safety. The devotednees with which she loved 
him only caused her to feel the unkindness of his coid 
and imperious manner the more keenly; even while she 
strove to excuse it, and weigh such with the love she 
knew he re&lly cherished for her, in despite of the fault 
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of his actions—of which she fondly hoped he would ere 
long become sensible and repentant. 

And thus was passed an interval which should have 
been a season of perfect happiness—the green spring of 
requited añections. Sorrow lowered upon the sensitive 
heart of the hitherto gladsome maiden, and chilled all 
its most joyous aspira liona. If such was the spring, 
what a sad promise did it hold forth of coming seasons í 
If such was Moulton’s conduct as a lover, what might 
it be as a husband, when she should remain irrevocably 
in his power—the unresisting and bonded slave of his 
caprice! She needed but little assistance to resolve this 
question, for marriage is ever more intolerable than 
Moorish slavery, where the husband is dispoeed to 
enact the tyrant. And truly she had re ason to con¬ 
gratúlate herself that such wss not yet her situation— 
that she still possessed the power to withdraw from so 
unpromising an alliance; or, at least, to exercise pru- 
dence and discretion with regard to future movements. 

With all her grievances, however, she could not over¬ 
eóme the dread she felt of being thought fickle in her 
character. The reproach of inconstancy and faithless- 
ness is held up to timid women to frighten them into 
submission, and, however they may have been deceived 
in their fírst choice, few have the hardihood to venturc 
an exchange, even where there appears suffícient evi- 
dence that such might revert to their unbounded profit. 

u Man to man so oft unjuet is always so to woroan!” 
and even in aíTairs of the heart, where she is worshipped 
as the solé and presiding deity, her wishes are scorned 
and contemned, her feelings irifíed with and injured, and 
her rights and pñvileges basely trampled upon, while 
every means of red reas are withheld from her power, 
and she is of necessity compelled to submission. 

True, loving, and devoted woman! Would that man 
might ftilly appreciate thee as thou art! He would then 
learn to estímate his own poor worth by the favor found 
in thy approving eyes, and consider such as the standard 
of praiseworthy ambition. But it is written that the 
fod worketh his own evil, and Moulton at length began 
to realizo the truth of the proverb. 

It is the last drop which causes the full cup to run 
over, and it is the last act of oppression which arouses 
resistance, and incites rebellion against long and sub- 
missively endured grievances. At least, it seems thus to 
the thoughtless and superficial observer, for that which 
went before is lesa prominently revealed until the crisis 
is decided. Therefore we describe more minutely the 
event which induced Florence to throw off the cbain 
that bound her, or rather to improve the freedom 
tauntingly given her by the circnmstance of Moulton’s 
breaking the tie himself, in the haughty suppoaition 
that like a long imprisoned bird she would return again 
to its bondage. 

They attended an assembly a few evenings before 
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the intended one of their unión, and both were in 
exceedingly happy spirits. The company was unu- 
aually large, and they moved among thoae who n ight 
have becn termed their equals and peerá; yet Moulton 
observed with pride that his afilanced shone a star of 
magnitude uneclipsed, even when in conjunction with 
the brightest of that festal galazy. But circumstances 
occurred to interrupt the pleasant harmony of their 
feelings. The proud, yet miserly lover fooiishly ima- 
gined that his ex pee tan t bride was somewhat too pro- 
di gal of her smiles and blandishinenta, although he 
feasted upon the envy which his position toward her 
excited in the breasts of his leas fortúnate fellows. He 
thought that she used more exertion than was actually 
neccssary to please her admirers, and also that she 
evinced a little more gratification than was c&lled for 
at their compliments and expressions of admiration. 
He therefore imperiously undertook to chcck and con¬ 
trol her joyousness, by reminding her with looks of 
meaning of her vassalage to his exacting and capricious 
disposition. These excited feclings of surprise in the 
breast of Florence at first; which at length increased 
until she became justly indignant at his undeserved 
manifeatations of displcasure, and resolved to let him 
understand that she had not yet taken the oath of alle- 
giance, and was stiil the mistress of her own proper 
actions. 8he resented his interference, and proceoded 
to follow heT own inclinations and pleasure even farther 
than she might have done, but for the constraints which 
he unwisely sought to impose upon them, and she also 
seerned not to notice or care for the eflect which her 
womanly spirit had upon his temper. 

Moulton’s feelings were of course inflamad by this, 
and he determined to retalíate upon her hauteur, after 
the same style in which she had for the first time set 
the example. He deeraed there was suflicient excuse 
for the exercise of his tyranny over her; and during 
the remainder of the evening he proceeded to treat her 
coldly, and with a haughtiness nearly approaching to 
disdain. This attracted much attention, and Florence 
felt extremely mortified and insulted—and in a manner 
also to which she was too proud to submit. Taunt 
provoked taunt, and few words of conciliation therefore 
were ofiered on either side, and their parting at the cióse 
was reserved and dignified in the extreme. 

The next day Florence principally kept her own 
apartment, for her spirits were much depressed by the 
occurrences of the evening previous. 8he revolved 
them over in her mind; but tbough they caused her 
sorrow, she was conscious that her own conduct did 
not merit reproach. Her motives, she knew, were puré, 
and she justly satisfied her heart that whatever it might 
sufier, another’s was the blame. She refiected upon the 
post conduct of Moulton, and sighed as she compared 
it with what she was led to expect it might have becn, 


from the ardor that he ever evinced before she gave 
him her consent to become his wife. 8he pondered 
moumfully over the sad disappointment of her hopee of 
happiness—those that had been implantad in her breas!, 
and fondly cherished through his professions of passion- 
ate regard, until they became the leading ones of her 
existence; and then tumed with gloomy forebodings her 
thoughts toward the future, where all appeared dark and 
portentous with evil. 

The entire moming was passed in this manner, while 
occasionally the remembran ce of the deep and fervent 
passion she had long felt for him—so buraing at first, 
but now much cooled by the many annoying, though 
sometí mes scarcely definable grie vanees which she had 
sufiered, passed before her mind, and made her to give 
way more than once to tears—teara that aróse with an 
involuntary and swelling flood, and fell upon her bum- 
ing cheeks like the stiil droppings of a c&lm summer^s 
shower. 

These at length relieved the anguish of her bosom, 
and she was enabled to reflect lesa passionately. She 
began now to look with calm philosophy toward the 
future, and reason with herself upon the question, if 
she could wisely trust her happiness with such an 
uncertain hazard, that seemed too slender even to sus- 
tain a hope. And there was also a divided feeling 
active within her breast; a faint expectation that her 
lover would soon see and repent of the errors of his 
conduct, and seek her perdón—struggling with a grow- 
ing, though scarcely definable idea that if he did not it 
would be quite as well in the end for herself. Stiil she 
could but think that something would soon occur to 
render him sensible of his unkindness, and perhaps 
reform his singular ways. 

Moulton, though highly oñended, was sensible of 
being himself to blame, inasmuch as his conduct was 
unreasonable and imperíous. He knew that it was his 
duty to make all possible reparalion to Florence’s injured 
feelings; but he, however, chose rather to give vent to 
his excitement, while reason was subverted through 
jealous and angry feelings. He could not think of 
hurobling himself so much to one whoee happiness was 
entirely dependent upon his caprice. No! such would 
tend to reverse the natural harmony of their position. 
She must suííer for her folly, and thus by experience 
leam that submission is the nature of woroan’s social 
condition, or what would be the result hereafter! It 
was all very well to employ strategy during the seige; 
but bold independence and dignity was neccssary to 
preserve the conques! when won, or the subdued might 
presume upon the policy of the pasL And also in order 
to render her fully sensible of her dependence, and upon 
what dangerous ground she was carelessly treading, he 
proceeded with the utmost assu ranee to indi te the fol- 
lowing laconic and singular epistle to his affianced : 
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u Circumstances have led me unwiliingly to believe 
that Mise Sterling may be irapatient of the restraints 
which the fact of her betrothal imposes upon her actions, 
and would not, perhaps, regret if such were removed. 
The liberty to make another and a better choice, at this 
moment, I doubt not, would also be peculiarly grateful 
to her, and might soon be improved. I have merely to 
remark, that if such be her wish, the love which I have 
ever cherished for her is not of tho selfish nature as to 
withhold that which she so much desires; and she is 
therefore at liberty to consider herself free from all ex¬ 
clusive restraint on the part of myself; while still my 
beet wishes shall extend to her happier prospecta. 

I remain her very obedient servant, 

Frederick Moultok.” 

This he despatched at an early hour toward its desti- 
nation, and then began to speculate upon the mortifica¬ 
tión and alarm which it would, of course, occasion in 
the breast of Florence. Being still contident, notwith- 
standing bis aíTected jealousy, that she loved him deeply 
and devotedly, he looked upon his course of procedure 
merely as a punishment for her improper spirit, and he 
also confídently supposed that she would submissivcly 
receive it as such. He oven anticipated that his revengo 
would be dQubly gratified by her usual course of conci- 
liation and self-sacrifice; but he had forgotten the adage 
that there is a certain point where forgiveness ce ases to 
be a virtue. 

Florence received the note and read it, while her 
breast swelled with indignant emotions. Her Hps 
curled with scorn, and her eyes flashed with excite- 
ment at this climax to his indignities; while 6he 
crushed the ungrqf^ul and insuiting message in her 
hand, and threw it from her with contempt Her 
patience was exhausted, and could endure the triáis 
imposed upon it no longer; and 6he now resolved to 
banish from her heart every remaining vestige of love 
for him which still clung feebly around its tendrils. 
8he very naturally wept for a time; but when her 
feelings became once niore calm, she reflected that 
there was quite as little reason of regret at this abrupt 
termination of their engagement as she had given cause 
for it; though her pride was naturally mortiñed at being 
thus cast off when hers alone was the grievance. But 
as the dismissal carne from Moulton it would save her 
firora the reproach of inconstancy which she had so long 
and so much feared. 

To her extreme surpríse, however, not long after she 
received a visit from tbe author in person, who carne 
humble and penitent to crave her pardon, and repair, if 
possible, the error he had committed. He had himself 
been struck with alarm and remorse while rcflecting 
upon the consequences of his rash act, and the fear 
very properly carne across his mind that Florence might 
pcmibly see fit to accept of his generoua releasement. 
He could not deny but that the act of itself gave her 
sufficient reason for so doing, even setting aside the 


probability of her still remaining offended at his behavior 
on the previous evening, and he now began to reflect 
upon his conduct with deep regret He, therefore, 
acknowledged his unkindness and injustice with abject 
sorrow; and implored her by every passionatc entreaty 
to forgive and forget his past actions, and receive him 
once more into favor—pledging himself by the moet 
solemn vows never to give her in his life another cause 
of regret or sorrow. 

Florence listened without interrupting him, while her 
bosom heaved with sympathy for his gríef. She pitied 
his pangs of regret; but she felt that she could not in 
justice to herself give them relief. She had striven with 
the last remnant of passion once cherished for him, and 
subdued it; and when he had ñnished and waited in 
doubt and fear for her decisión, she calmly informed 
him that all his errors were forgiven, and she would 
likewise strive to forget them. But she could do no- 
thing further. “Their long continuance,” she said, 
44 had weakened and subdued the whole strength of the 
love she once cherished for him; and it was now chas- 
tened down to a feeling more akin to that of friendship, 
which she might ever feel for him; but nothing more.” 

“ You are well aware, Frederick,” she continued in 
a sad voice, while tears gushed involuntarily from her 
downcast eye-iids, 44 that when I gave you my con sen t 
to become your wife, I loved you with a deep and 
buming passion. You cannot doubt it even now, 
changed as that feeling is. But you, Frederick, are far 
more changed; at least, your conduct has been from 
what it appeared previous to that event. You were 
then—but I will forbear reproach, for your own heart, I 
doubt not, is fully sensible of all I would say.” 

44 It is, Florence!” replied Moulton, with tremulous 
emotion, “deeply, painfully sensible of the wrongs 
which I have inflicted upon you, and bitterly repente. 
But believe me, that, notwithstanding my faults, I love 
you still most fervently; even though such would hardly 
seem to evince it Why I have acted thus unkindly 
toward you I cannot tell, excepting that an evil spirit 
possessed me at the time and subverted my better reason. 
But that is past; and never, oh ! never again shall you 
have cause to doubt my afiection, while the endeavor of 
my future life shall be to atone for my injustice toward 
you. Give me back that hateful letter—forget the past, 
and be mine once more, dear Florence, and I will prove 
to you henceforth as true and affectionate os I have been 
unkind.” 

44 It may not be, Frederick,” replied Florence calmly 
and frankly; 44 my heart has lost that interest in you 
which is necessary to render our unión happy. You 
gave of your own free will and accord, and because 
of your own fault, a release which I did not ever 
expect; and though the unkindness of the action is 
atened for by your repentance, I feel constrained in the 
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preeent State of my feelings for many reasons to decline 
a renewal of oar engagement. It is with pain, Frederick, 
that I do this, for I feel how deeply it will grieve yon; 
but the truth is that I have ceased to ¡ove, and never 
again can feel aught save friendship toward yon.’ 9 

It can be but faintly imagined how like an icy chill 
thoee last words fell upon the heart and hopee of the 
hnmbled lover—benumbing them with despair. It wae 
a sentence which he little expected, and wae lees pre¬ 
pared to hear, for he wae a firm believer in the un- 
changing nature of woman’s aflection. He would as 
resignedly heve listened to a decree of immediate death; 
for it was the koell to all hie hopee of happiness. He 
remained silent for k few m o menta with hie face buried 
in hie hands, while hie anguish appeared powerful and 
intense; and then he aróse to take his ead departure 
from the presence of her whom he had loet forever. As 
he did so he glanccd into the eyee of Florence, to con- 
vince himself that it was not posaible (as the thought 
for an instant flashed through hie mind) that she was 
only eubmitting his feelings to a just, though agonizing 
ordeal; but he was struck at their calmnees, and become 
fully assured of his despair. 

“ Farewell, Florence,” he eaid moumfully, taking her 
listleas hand and preeeing it with fervor, “farewell! 
My hope is that yon may be happy—though such 
henceforth can never be my portion, for my heart not 
having expeñenced unkindnees from youra, shall never 
cease its love or regret I cannot blame your resolution, 
for I am sensible that I have deserved my fate; and my 
dearest wish is now that you may find—no, no, I cannot 
wish that I would have eaid another heart—one more 
trae and lesa ungrateful; but my tongue refusee to give 
utteranee to so unnatural and palpable a falsehood. But 
I can wish, however, that you may never again be de- 
ceived as you have been in me. Farewell.” 

As the door closed upon hie departing footsteps, 
Florence again burst into tears, and wept long and 
freely. Her mind was agitated by mixed and undefi- 
nable sensations, but her heart felt relieved from the 
sickening preesuro of its gloomy forebodings. 8ympathy 
for Moulton’s grief— timid apprehension that her con- 
duct might appear unnatural in the eyes of others, 
combined with a modest doubt in the iníallibility of her 
own judgment, fílled her breas t, and caused it to thrill 
with fears of having overstepped the bounds of prudenoe, 
or rashly performed an action of which she might, per- 
hape, hereafter repent But the consciousness of such 
having to the last been forced upon her without cause 
or deservíng—and of the propriety of her motives in 
thus refusing to place herself again in a position where 
she had experienced so much unmerited sorrow at length 
re-aseu red her, and she banished these dou!>ts and re greta 
from her mind. Her spirite now began to recover their 
natural elasticity—the prospect of unhappiness seemed 


to vanish like a cloud from the sky of the futuro; and 
Hope resumed once more a dominión within her heart, 
from whence she had fled before the portentous illa 
which lowerod around its joya. 

A few years have passed, and Florence is now the 
happy wife of another; and though the freehness of 
pasaion may be said to have been wasted, she eeee 
little cause for regret at’ the change that occurred in 
her prospecta, or at the decisión she made to improve 
them. But Moulton remains still a bachelor, and 
often casta a sorrowful retrospection over the past. 
He strives, however, to excuse his conduct, in hie own 
mind, by affecting to believe that it was all intended 
to test the quality of his expected wife’s disposition, 
and the strength of her passíon, but without avail; for, 
though he feels conscious that he was innocent of cruel 
motives, he cannot deny that his actions at times wore 
an ungracious appcarance, and Florence seemed aleo 
more pained than offended at his tríala. But whether 
this aróse from her extreme sensidveness, or from the 
test having been too severo for enduranee, he was not 
perfectly willing to decide. He has, however, changed 
his opinions entirely with rogard to the undying nature 
of woman’i love, and now often takes occasion to rail 
against it whenever he hears of a case in point; asserdng 
in a jocose manner that it posseeses as peculiar a quality 
as is erróneously attríbuted to the feline race. 
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THE FOUNDLING. 

“TRÜTH 18 8TRANGER THAN FICTION.” 

The fecling of surprise, if not of envy, will somelimcs 
arise in our bosoms, at thc apparently uninterrupted and 
pcrfect happincss of some favorcd individual, on whom 
it would 8eem the usual cares of life were not visitcd. 
Such appeared in early life the happy fate of Edward 
Stanton. Allied to nobility, in the possession of a large 
and unincumbcred fortune, of fine talents and highly 
cultivated mind, amiablc in tempcr, elegant in appear- 
ance and manners, he appeared the beau ideal of all the 
heart could wish. So at least thought Ellcn Alston, 
who had long sincc bestowed her heart on Edward, 
in retum for his oíl profTered love. No impediraent 
appeared to their unión, and they wero married, as 
soon as the few necessary preliminaries were adjusted, 
and lived the first year afterward in uninterrupted 
felicity. 

They anxiously looked forward to thc period, when 
they would be blcssed with their first pledge of love, for 
that occurrence they deemed would crown their sunsst 
of happincss. As the time drew noar, however, dark 
forebodings would cloud the fair brow of Ellen, and 
draw her thoughts from this world to one brighter. 
Religiously educated, shc did not shrink from the con- 
templation of what might be possibly her fate in the 
coming trial, but tried to improve her opportunitics, and 
be prepared to mcct with resignation whatever it was 
the will of her Heavcnly father to inflict. Her dclicatc 
frame sunk under the hard ordeal, and thc same hour 
that made Edward a happy father, seen him thc bereaved 
husband. His mind had not been proj>crly strengthened 
by religión, and he at first sunk in utter despnir under 
thc severo blow. At last thc smiles of his infant daughter 
roused hira from the depths of woc, and reminded him 
that he had still dutics to perform, still something to live 
for. To train her infant footsteps, to watch the dcvcl- 
opmcnt of her faculties, was now his only source of 
pleasure; and as time passed on, and shc numbered her 
second summer, and could lisp the ñame of papa, the 
sad recluso once moro smiled, and took interest in 
what was passing around him. His being had been 
so cntwincd with that of Ellen, that her living image 
could alone ngain charm him from solitude; and that 
living image his littlc girl promised to be. 

Pcrhaps he huggcd that dear image too fondly to his 
bosora, for she too sickencd and died. To paint now 
the hopeless distre.ss of the wretchcd father, would be 
iinpossiblc. This second blow was almost too much for 
his frame to bear. Life now rcally appeared to have 
lost all interest for him. His friends urged him to 
travel, and to rid himself of their importunilics, he con- 
sented to pcrf>rin the tour of Europc. Accordinglv I 


France, Germany, 8witzerland, and Italy, even Spain 
were traversed without any interest being excited in 
the feelings of the sad wanderer. At length, wearied 
in body, he determined to retum to England by sea, 
and repaired for the purpose to Lisbon in the year 
1765, ever memorable as that in which the dreadful 
earthquake took place, destroying the city, and burying 
thirty thousand of its inhabitants under the ruina 

Edward Stanton had gone some miles in the country 
at the invitation of an English friend, when the dreadful 
calamity occurred, and only returned to witness the 
desolation of what had been a gay smiling city. Wan- 
dering around the ruina of a spacious mansión, which 
had buried in its fall all its noble inhabitants, Edward’s 
heart was softened. Here was distress far greater than 
he had suffered! He felt how wrong he had been to 
repine at his lot, and shed tears of deep repentance, thus 
meditating, a fecble cry reached his ear. He hastened 
to the spot, when he bebeld a female infant, ríchly dres- 
sed, and unscathed by the storm. He raised it in his 
arms. Its age and helplcssness reminded him forcibly 
of his lost daughter. He pressed the child to his bosom, 
and hastened to procure nourishment, for the want of 
which it was almost expiring. Under his judicious 
management it soon revi ved, and smiled on him sweetly 
with its soft dark eyes. The features and complexión, 
though decidedly Portuguese, were very bcautiful. On 
enquiring he found that there was np relation left to 
claim the child, and accordingly he determined to adopt 
her as his own, and take her to England with him. 

He returned to his nalive country a wiscr and less 
sad man than he left it. He had now again something 
to live for. To edúcate hiB littlc foundling, and promotc 
the happiness of those around him, was now his study. 
Religión had softened his character, and made hira Live 
more for others than for himself—and richly was he 
repaid. When time began to press on his noble brow 
the signet of age, it bore also the impresa of picty and 
cheerfulness. His adopted daughter, under his guidance, 
bfccame all he could wish. Shc was in sickncss his kind 
nurse, in health the sharcr of all his dutics. Shc mar¬ 
ried wcll, and Edward Stanton lived long to caress her 
children, and to feel convinced that aj/lictions are sent 
to us in merey to t vean our souls from this transítcry 
world. H. 
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THE FATAL WALTZ. 

BT MBS. C. K. FOWNELL. 

Whei I wos a young girl I remember paying a visit 
to an oíd venerable pile in the country, whose dark walls 
and intricate passages made an indelible impression on 
ray childish iraagination. It stood in a grove of ancient 
trees, apart from the rest of the village; and nothing can 
be conceivcd more solitary than this oíd pile, when the 
shadc8 of night had stolen around it. I shall never 
forget my childish feara whenever I had occasion to 
travel its long echoing corridora after twilight, and when 
even the ahadowa of the treea without, falling across the 
floor, atirred wierd feelinga at my heart. 

I visitad the place again in my nineteenth year, but 
it had lost much of its influence over my mind. The 
houso 8eemed neither ao large hor ao solitary as when I 
visited it in childhood. I could now traversa its wide 
oíd staircase after nightfall without a quickened pulsa- 
tion of the heart, and could lie on my pillow and hear 
the treea moaning without, and yet keep my head un- 
covered by the bcd-clothes. 

But therc was one object about the oíd mansión 
which remained unchanged, appearing to my faney juat 
as ahe had appeared to me ten yeara before. I mean 
my aunt Mary. How shall I describe her ? She was 
a cheerful oíd body, whose kindness of heart was dis- 
cerniblc in cvery lineament of her face. She wore a 
cióse neat cap, and a gown of a pattera which had been 
out of date at least twenty yeara. A pin cuahion usually 
hung suspended, by a sil ver chain, from her girdle; and 
irr her hands were always to be seen the ncver-idle knit- 
ting needlea. She was the village wonder in the way 
of simples, and had a knack of preserving peaches, 
quinces, &c. that few could equal. Her face was like a 
quiet landscape, soothing the heart by its untroubled 
expression. Her smile was ineffably sweet Yet she 
had always a sort of half melancholy look, as if sorrow 
had, long years before, been busy with her heart. 
When I first visited her, I was struck with this settled 
yet subdued expression; but I was then too young to 
think much of the matter. On my second visit, how- 
ever, my curiosity was aroused, and, as aunt Mary was 
an oíd maid, I busied myself in imagining a thousand 
versions of what I supposed to be the story of her heart 
She had been unfortunate in Iove, of that I was sure. 
Aunt Mary saw my curiosity, and one evening, after 
we had drawn around the fire, and were alone, she 
gratified me with the following story. 

I was once as young as you, Carry, and had the 
reputation of being handsome beside. I was certainly 
rather a belle in the village, and was in requisition at 


every ball or sleigh-ride. Flattered by the attentions 
paid me I bees me at length a flirt, and sacrificed many 
a worthy man to my vanity, by indirectly encouraging 
his attentions until he had staked his all on winning 
me, when I coolly dismissed him, affecting astonishment 
at his love. Ah! Carry, our sex little think of the 
misery we inflict, until, like me, they have met their 
punishment. 

My heait, in this career of folly, for a long time 
remained untouched. But at lefigth I was introduced 
to a person, who, from the first moment of our acquain- 
tance, awakened an interest in my heart. He was at 
that time just entering on the practico of the profession 
of the Uw, and his friendo were sanguine of the sucoess 
which his talento would secure him. Certainly, I never 
met a more fascinatiqg companion, and this fascination 
was to be attributed chiefly to his powers of conversa- 
tion. Unlike all the rest I had met, he seemed insen¬ 
sible to my charas, and though his demeanor was polite, 
it had not the warmth which characterized that of others 
toward me. It was perhaps even coid—yet his heart 
was generous to a fault This piqued me. I determined 
to win him. 

I will not detail the means by which I succeeded in 
my design. But although my feelings at first were 
those only of pique, they grew rapidly into those of 
love—warm, deep, uncontrollable Iove! Yes! I loved 
Albert Charters as few women have loved, with all the 
fervor of a passionate soul, with all the intensity of a 
first aflection. He returned my love. And when his 
passion had been confessed, and I had promised to be 
his, he acknowledged that he had loved me from the 
first, and that he had been restrained from confessing 
his passion at once only by the fear lest I might be the 
heartless thing, which too many were disposed to cali 
me. How my heart upbraided me at these words!—for 
it was only by conceaüng this trait in my choracter that 
I had won his love. I felt the deception I had practised 
on him: I felt that, if he ever discovered it, his noble 
nature would spum me from him. But I resolved to 
be* in future, all that he could wish! 

Albert was indeed a being such as few women have 
ever been loved by—generous, and high-minded, he was 
calculated to awaken aflection if ever one of his sex was. 
He had a lofiy idea of .a true woman. Above all he 
looked for her to be guildes* of any thing like deception 
—I felt, from the first, that his love would cea se if he 
carne to believe me guilty of an untruth. But, with all 
this, he had the highest confidence in her he loved. 
I remember once when we talked of this subject he said, 

“ I cannot understand that love which has not the 
fullest reliance in the faith of the beloved object. Years 
might sepárate me from the mistress of my heart, but I 
should feel no jealousy. I could not love unleas I be- 
lieved her I loved inca pable of betraying me.” 
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I felt it wat &n honor to be loved by one who thought 
thus. 

I have said he had a lofty, notion of the female cha- 
racter. He disliked nmch of that which fashion tole- 
ratea ; especially waa he an cnemy to waltzing. Ofien 
have I heard him aay that he could never love a wornan 
who would auffcr an almost total stranger to encircle 
her waiat in this amusement. How I feared leat aome 
one would whisper to him. that I had once indulged in 
thia pastime merely to bring ncw victima to my toilt. 
But happily we raet whilc I was on a visit to a neigh- 
boring city, where there were few to betray me. Yet 
the conaciousness that I was deeeiving him waa alwaya 
a thom in my bosom, and ofien would I have told him 
all if I had dared. Ah ! never expoct to win or rctain 
affection by auch meana. My puniahment waa at hand. 

The time carne, at length, at which I was to retum 
home, and a large party waa given in honor of me a few 
daya prior to my leaving the city. Among the gueata 
waa a gentlcman who residcd in our village. I trembled, 

I scarccly kncw why, when I saw him cnter—I trembled 
more when be advanced towaxd me and aaked me to 
waltz. I declined. He seemed aomewhat aurpríaed ; 
but I said nothing. Albert had overheard hia request, 
and evinced, I thought, aome aurpriae in his counten anee, 
that an oíd fricnd, who musthave known my sentimenta, 
should have asked me to waltz. 

“ I am so glad you havé come,” said I, taking hia 
arra, 44 for Mr. Carleton haa becn aaking me to waltz. 
He ia one of your quizzing kind, and ia cver peste ring 
me on the aubject” 

I felt my cheek bum as I uttered this untruth, but I 
feared that Albertos suspicions had bcen aroused, and it 
was necesaary to allay them. His reply ahewed me that 
my conaciousness of guilt had awakened unnecessary 
fears. 

44 1 am aurprised at the rudeness of Mr. Carleton in 
presaing you about a aubject, on which he knows your 
opinions. Let us,” he continued, in a tone that con- 
vinced me he had entertained no suspicion of the truth, 

44 let us promenade !” 

In 1 ese than a week I took a tearfui farewcll of 

P-, and retumed to my nativo village. It was 

October when I reached home, and Albert was to follow 
me in the spring. Until then I had to content myself 
with his letters matead of himself—lettera, which how- 
ever dear, were nothing to the eloquent voice of the 
writer. 

I had heard ofien through the newspapers of tha 
triumph of my adored Albert at the bar and in the 
8enaie; for he had already entered political life, and 
was foretaost in his party for talents and popularity. 
How my heart beat, how my eyes swam when I perused 
the accounts of the eflect produced by his eloquence. 
His success endeared him more and more to my heart: 
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I felt as if his tríumphs were my own, and my pride rose 
in proportion. 

But much as I worshipped Albert my vanity was still 
strong within me, and I had been but a few months at 
home before my love of admiration led me into many 
acta of which my conscience told me he would disap- 
prove. At first my remora© w'as great, when, after 
spending an evening abroad, I retumed to my chamber 
with the consciousncss of having, in the excitement of 
company, sought as of oíd to attract admiren by those 
arts which I knew Albert despised, and which hedeemed 
me above descending to; but gradually this wore of£ and 
by the time the winter was at its height, I was as eager 
as ever for the applausc of aalons , as full of the arts of 
the coquette as I was before Albert had taught me to 
love. Often, however, I felt remorse for my conduct, 
and resolved to be really what my lover supposed me to 
be. But my vanity always triumphed ; and I consoled 
my more selfish fears by the thought that he could never 
leam my conduct 

It was in the full tide of the annual round of parties 
which tlie winter brought with it that I was invited to 
attend a ball at a neighboring village. I went of coune. 
Mr. Carleton who had lately come into possession of a 
splendid fortune was there, and was the mark to which 
all the designing belles directed their chamas. He was 
ignorant of my engagement with Albert, for the matter 
had been kept a profound secret and on this evening my 
vanity was elevated by the particularity of the attentions 
he paid to me. 1 felt that I was envied by nearly all 
my sex in the room, and my spirits rose in proportion 
at my silly triumph. At length Mr. Carleton asked me 
to waltz. For a moment I hesitated, since, far as my 
folly had gone, it had not led me heretofore to break 
Albert’s expresa wish on this subject; but aíter reflecting 
that he could not possibly hear of it, and thinking how 
it would add to my present triumph, I consented; and 
with my partner’s arm fondly encircling my waist, and 
my breath mingling with his own, I was being whirlcd 
through this mazy dance, when, on looking up a mo¬ 
ment, as we approached the lower end of the room, I 
saw the face of Albert gazing on me in sorrow and 
surpríse. He seemed to have just come in. As his 
eye caught mine on expression of moumful reproof, 
which was succeeded by a look of the keenest agony, 
passed across his face. I felt the room swim giddily 
around me, and uttering a stifled shriek, I sank in a 
dead faint to the ñoor. I recollect nothing more for 
days. 

When I recovered my senses I found myself lying 
on a sick-bed, with my dear mother watching tearfully 
beside me. She elasped me in her arma, and thanked 
heaven that I was still alive. Then, as my recollection 
retumed to me, and I eagcrly asked if Albert had callcd, 
she druw me eloser to her breas t, and wept afresh. I 
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knew by thoae agonising tears that my folly had met its 
own punishment, and I fainted away agnin. 

I will not tire yon with the account of my long 
recovery. It was only whcn I was convalescent that 
my mother put a letter in my hand, whoee every word 
is engraven on my memory. It was from Albert By 
the date I knew that it was written on the night of that 
fatal ball. The note had neither address ñor signature. 
“ FareweII,” it said, u and forever. I see that I have 
been deceived; but—oh! Mary— that it should have 
been by you. Never more can I love you, since I 
can not longer confide in your truth. Farewell 

How many tears í shed over that iittle fragment of 
paper it avails not to say. I felt that it cut me o(T from 
hope; and I knew that my own folly had brought on 
this punishment This aggravated my gricf, and long 
kept me on the borders of the grave. 

I leamed that Albert, having been brought unexpect- 
edly near our village by buBÍness, had detcimined to 
surprise me by a visit He had stopped at the house, 
but hearing that I was at the ball, he had rídden over 
for me, as he had but a single day to spend at our house. 
Bitter! bitter! was that visit to me. And yet my deceit 
merited such punishment. 

I never saw Albert after that fatal night He retumed 

to the distant city of P-, and thcnccforth I was cured 

of my vanity. I trust this tria] changcd me, and made 
me a difíerent being. And now you know, dear Carry, 
why I am an oíd maid, and why a «hade of sorrow will 
o fien steal over me. Oh ! take lesson by me, and discard 
vanity. 


My aunt Mary ceased, and as shertumed away, I saw 
her wipe a tear from her eye. The snows of fifly years 
had not quenched the feeiings of her heart; ñor could 
the Icssons of religión wholly remove her sorrow. Often, 
during her narration; had her voice faltered with emotion 
From that day I lo ved my aunt Mary more than ever; 
and from that day, I too, I trust, was a better woman. 
Cincinnati, 1842. 
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GERTRUDE. 

“ Gertruiib” said a low, but manly voice, as the 
hand of the speaker opened the glass door that led into 
an apartment on the ground floorof a neat little country 
par son age “ Gertrude.” 

At a table, within the chamber, sat a fair-haired 
maiden, her cheek resting on one hand, while, with 
the other 6he caressed an Italian greyhound, that 
nestied on her lap. As the door was soflly unclosed, 
the animal sprung forward, and with a low whine of 
delight weleomed the intruder. Gertrude started to 
her feet, and, in a voice which ill concealed the joy 
his presence imparted to her sad bosom, exclaimed:— 
“ Is this wcll done, Héctor ? I thought you had been 
on board the Windsor Castle by this time V* 

“On board the Windsor Castle,” he replied reproach- 
fully, “ on my voyage to the East, without other leave- 
# taking than the coid formal farewell in presenco of our 
relatives—without plighting to you my troth , and re- 
ceiving yours in rctum;—no, no, Gertrude; you could 
not—you did not think so meanly of me.” 

A sad smile was her only reply, as Héctor re-seating 
her, placed himself by her side. 

“I had ascertaincd, before leaving the Rectory, that 
my presence on board would not be required for a few 
days; but kept my own counsel, and bidding a final 
adieu to your respected father, at the termination of the 
first stage, saw him set out on his homeward way. 
Lingering among our romantic haunts til! night should 
shield me from prying eyes, I approached the rectory. 
The Btillness within and without the house assured me 
that all had retired to rest, and traversing the shrubbery 
with cautious steps, I approached this side of the buüd- 
¡ng, and never did the sea-tossed mariner hail with more 
intense joy the friendly port that ofíered him a refuge 
from the tempest, than did I the ray of light which 
streamed from yout casement I doubted not a cordial 
reception from the whole household; but the scene of 
to-day must have recurred to-morrow ; I must again have 
uttered a constrained adieu—again repressed the over- 
fiowings of a bursting heart; and departed an unblessed 
wanderer to anotherhcmisphere.” ; 

The feelings of Gertrude were too intense for utter- 
ance; she leancfl her head on the shoulder of her lover, 
and burst into tears. The soothings of afiection, a 
bñlliant future, dcpictcd by the pencil of hope, in no 
long time, however, calmed the agitation of her soul; 
and the firBt rays of the rising sun found the youthful 
pair still engaged in converse. 

Six years previously to this period, Colonel St John, 
on being ordered to India, had entrusted his motherless 
boy tp the care of Dr. Montgomcry, the rector of 
St. Bude, bis school-comrade and college-chum ; and 


faithfully had the worthy divine fulfilled the sacred 
trust. He regarded Héctor with an afiection little les9 
lively than that he felt for his own Gertrude. As the 
youthful pair attained to the age of adolescence, the 
rector perceived, or thought he perceived, a growing 
afiection bctween them, which he fea red might ripen 
into love. He lost not a moment in communicating 
his suspicions to Colonel St John, who, by the next 
packet, set his heart at rest, by requesting bim, if he 
approved of his boy as a son, to let things take their 
course; but the spring arrivals from India brought an 
unexpectcd summons for Héctor to join his father at 
Madras. For a moment, the confidence of the Rector 
in the honor and sincerity of his early firiend wavered; 
but the same conveyance brought him an explanatory 
letter from Colonel St John, in which he stated, that 
having obtained a lucrativo, though not a permanent, 
situation in the civil department of the Government, for 
his son, it was necessary that he should embark with 
the first flect “The lovcrs are young enough,” he 
added, “to wait two or three years, at which period 
Hector’s engagement will terminate, when I hope also 
to visit my native land, and witness the unión of my 
boy with the daughter of my earliest and most esteemed 
friend.” 

The heart of the good divine was lightened of a 
painful load by this communication, and he furthor 
rejoiced that no engagement had taken place between 
the Iovers, which might have fettered their Liberty, 
though it could not have endangered their peace 
throughout life; little was he aware of the midnight 
escapadc of his pupil, or the solemn vows of never- 
ending love and fidelity the youthful objeets of his 
paternal anxiety had pledged to each other. 

The absence of Héctor, who was an universal favorite, 
difiused a gloom over the household at the Rectory. 
Gertrude, habituated to self-control, suppressed her own 
sorrow, in order to administer to the amuaement of her 
father. She supplied the place of his pupil at the 
chess-board, became the companion of his moming 
walks, and read to bim in the fine summer evenings in 
a romantic grotto at the extremity of the garden. 

During those hours, however, which Gertrude could 
cali her own, she would hurry to those spots, consecra- 
ted by the tenderest and most endearing recollections; 
where, with Héctor for her companion, she had enjoyed 
puré and unalloyed happiness—for it was a happiness 
unmixed with fears for the future. 

Thus passed the autumn and winter after the depar- 
ture of Héctor; but when April, with its sunshine and 
its showers, began to deck the fields and meadows with 
the flowers and foliage of early spring, the hope of a 
letter from her lover created a restless anxiety on her 
bosom. Though aware that weeks and months must 
elapso before she could receivc news from Madras, yet 
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he had promised to write from the Cape, or by any 
vessel they might hall in thcir coursc. Daily she 
scanned the shipping-list, started at the sound of the 
postman’s hom as he passed through the Village of St. 
Bude, only to meet with a new disappointment. 

About thifl period, the anxicty of Gertrude was fated 
to take a new direction, or rather íears for the life of her 
parent were added to those she entertained for the weal. 
of her far distant lover. Compelled to undertake a 
hasty joumey to London, in consequence of the failure 
of the banker who held the property of his late wife in 
trust for her daughter, he found on his arrival that his 
ruin was complete—that he had eluded the vigilance- of 
his creditors, and sought a refuge beyond the Atlantic. 

The Rector bore thia reverse of fortune with the forti- 
tude of a Christian, consoled with the conviction that 
Gertrude would not be less prízcd by St. John because 
she carne portionless to his arma; and, without unneces- 
sary delay, he proceeded on his homeward retum. 

His afTectionate daughter, grieving little for the loes 
of fortune, was dreadfully alarraed at the changed aspeet 
of her father. He imputed the alteration to fatigue, and 
retirod early to his chamber. A low fe ver soon devcloped 
itself; and, in spite of the most unwearied attentions of 
his child, and the most eminent medical attendance, the 
disease pro ved fatal, and at the termination of a few 
weeks, the Rector of St. Bude became an inhabitant of 
the tomb. 

His bereaved daughter sunk for a while beneath the 
afflicting stroke; but roused by the appearance of the 
new incumbent, she hastened, with the aid of an oíd 
friend of her fatheris to set about the necessary prepara- 
tion for leaving the Rectory. The last night she spent 
beneath its roof was to her a night of acute and over- 
whelming agony, and with the dawn she left the home 
of her birth, and retumed to the cottage of her aged 
nurse, in a neighboring hamlet. 

Loved and respected by his flock, the orphan daughter 
of the Rector lackcd no invitations from several families 
in the neighborhood; but the lofly spirit, which had laid 
dormant in the bosom of Gertrude, in the season of 
proaperity, became developed and shone out in the hour 
of adversity. She resolved, rather than drag the heavy 
chain of depcndence, to employ those talents and accom- 
plishments which had amused and embellished her idle 
hours as a recouree in her present altcred fortunes. Her 
nurse had a daughter married in London, to a respectable 
mechanic, and apprising Margaret of her intentions, and 
selecting a few cherished memorials of other days, she 
proceeded to the toll-house to await the coach in which 
a place had been secured. 

As she leñ the cottage of the nurse, which had 
been rendered snug and comfortable by the bounty 
of her father, and as the aged dame stood at the door 
wceping, and calling down blessings on her head, she 


felt a sinking of the spirits, which she vainly struggled 
to subdue. 

The season was in unisón with her feelings; it was 
the early mom of a coid wintry day, unusually dark 
and dreary; and as she entered the coach, a drizzling 
rain beat heavily against the Windows, and a dense fog 
enveloped the surrounding objeets. The embrowned 
and yellow leaves fell fast from the trees, which skirted 
the road, and those which still clung to the half-naked 
branches, exhibited a lively image of decay. It was past 
midnight when the coach drove into the inn-yard; but 
late as it was, Margaret and her husband awaited the 
arrival of the orphan. , 

The sight of a familiar face produced a powcrful 
revulsión in the feelings of Gertrude, and throwing her 
arma round the neck of Margaret, she burst into tcars. 
Johnstone, with gcnuinc feelings of dclicacy, left the 
parlor, and having procured a coach, he placed his wife 
and Gertrude inside, and mounting the box with the 
driver, directed him where to proceed. 

The abode of Johnstone was situated in the outskirts 
of London, near to Finsbury Squarc, and whilo he as 
sÍ6ted the coachman to remove the luggagc, his wife 
conducted the weary traveller to a neat bed-room on 
the first floor, which was luckily untenanted when she 
received the letter of Gertrude. 

Afler partaking of codee, sho undreased with the 
as8Ístance of Margaret, and retired to court the repose 
her exhausted frame so much required. Slecp fled, 
however, from her pillow; and, when toward moming 
she sunk into a broken and unquiet dose, the painful 
thoughts which had occupied her waking hours recurrod 
in broken and distorted images in her dreams; and when 
Margaret entered her chamber, she grieved to behold the 
ravages misfortune and grief had produced in her once 
blooming joyous countenance. 

Resolved on the coursc she meant to pursue, Gertrude 
lost no time in advertising for the situation of a govemess, 
and on the second moming afler its appearance, a ílaming 
chariot drove up to the door of Mrs. Johnstonc’s dwclling, 
from which alighted a portly dame, arrayed in the ex¬ 
treme of fashion. 8he inquired for the young person 
who wanted the situation of govemess, on which Mar¬ 
garet ushered her into the little parlor, where sat Ger¬ 
trude at work, in the unstudied negligence of a moming 
robe. 

Tke stranger announced herself as the lady of 

Alderman-, and in want of a govemess for their 

two daughters. 

She did not question—indecd, seemed incapable of 
questioning Gertmde in regard to her íitncss for the 
office, but she inquired as to terms and refcrenccs os to 
character, with a coarseness which grated painfully on 
the feelings of the bereaved orphan. But pertinaciously 
cherishing the belicf that sho was deserted by Héctor,— 
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prrhaps, her allianco contcmncd byhis fatlier, shc fírmly 
resolved, lo struggle with her feclings, and accept the 
indepcndencc oflered lo her. 

“ I am a stranger in London,”. she said, “ but Mrs. 
Johnstonc, who is the daughter of my nurse can ttalisfy 
your inquirios, or if her te3timony is deemed insufficient, 
I can fumish you with the addrcss of the agent of my 
late father.” Gertnide hastily Jcft the room, and sending 
in Margaret, hurried to her own chamber to compose her 
ngitated spirits. When again summoned to the parlor, 
the kind-hcartod woraan—for her visitor was really such 
—took her hand, saying, “ Poor thing, poor thing ; you 
shall come to us, and wc will do every thing in our 
powcr to make up to you for the homc you have lost.” 

On the following Monday, Gertrude Montgomery 

Recame an inmate in the villa of Aldcrman-, at 

¡Streatham. Her pupila werc unformed, but docilc girls 
of ton and twelve years of age; and had received the 
rudiinents of their education at a day-school in the 
vicinity. 

The house was in sight of the public road, according 
to the approvcd plan of the London citizons; but the 
grounds behind wcre rotired, and might be even termed 
extensive for the near vicinity of the metrópolis. 

Thrcc years’ residen ce hencath the roof of the worthy 
citizcn had blunted the first kecn feelings of the orphan; 
but shc still chcrished deep within her bosom the image 
of hor recroant lover. 

At this period the dcath of the Fourth Gcorge, and 
the acccssion of William gave occasion to many festivals 
and rejoicings; and on the night of the coronation the 
family at the villa proceedcd in their barouche to view 
the illuminations. After driving to the bank, mansion- 
house, and other public buildings in the city, they pro- 
cooded to the west-end of the town. Opposite to the 
Adiniralty, so great was the crowd, that for more than 
half an hour, the carriage could not move amidst the 
joyous multitude. The lone orphan had flown in ima- 
gination to another hemisphere, and far di Aforen t scencs, 
when a question from onc of her pupils rocallcd her 
back to present rcalitics, a§d shc raised her eyes to see 
what had excited the attention of the lovely girl. 

At this moment an exclamation of surprise from a 
party of pedestrians attractcd her noticc; but the next 
they were lost amidst the crowd, and the barouche at 
the same time moving forward, she could not obtoin 
another glimpse of the strangers. 

What to her could be the exclamation of a stranger ? 
yet Gertrude felt a feverish and restless anxiety on the 
subjcct during the rest of the cvcning, and throughout 
the night. 

Next morning, at an early hour she was summoned 
to the parlor, and, on entering, was clasped in the arms 
of Héctor St. John. A11 was cxplained—letters had 
misenrríed, an l the most pcrsjvcring enquiñes failed to 


throw light on the relreat of the orphan. It was, indee 
unknown to every one, but her aged nurse, who before 
St. John’s arrival in Britain, had becomc the inmate of 
Murgnret’s dwelling. 

Héctor had never, for an instant, cntertained a doubt 
of Gertrude; he imputed her retreat to its true cause—a 
dcsirc to avoid the ostentatious sympathy of “ giddy 
fashion and low-minded pride,” in her altered fortunes. 
But having found her, he protestad that never should 
they part again. Their early engagement was commu- 
nicated to her protectors, and one month after their 
accidental mecting the lovcrs were United in the pre- 
scnce of the worthy couplc, who had acted like kind 
parents to the bcrcaved oqihan. 

It was not long before Colonel 8t. John arrived from 
the East. He purchased a handsome estáte, on which 
he insisted that the young pair should reside, reserving 
only a suite of apartments for himself. Years of unnl- 
loyed fclicity have flown over the hernia of Gertnide and 
her husband, who still live surrounded by a family of 
beauteous sons and daughters. X. 
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THE GIPSY GIRL. 

BT FERCIS H. SELT02T. 

It wm a summer evening. The scene was a rural 
lañe in oíd England, overshadowed by hoary trees, which 
might ha ve dated back to the tíme of the conqueror. 
As the soft mellow light of siinset etreamed betwixt the 
moaa-grown trunks of the trees, a young man, attired in 
a shooting jacket, and mounted on a sturdy pony, might 
have been seen slowly pacing down the lañe. But 
although there was nothing peculiar in his attire, it 
was not 00 with his face and air, both of which were 
obvioualy above the common order. His features, in- 
deed, were singularly handsome. A dark eye, a broad 
forehead, and a fíne contour of face were United to a 
frank, good-humored expression of countenance that 
preposscBsed the gazer at once in his favor. He jogged 
on for Borne time líptlessly, when suddenly bis eye caught 
the glare of a gipsy fíre through the woods. 

* Ha,” he said, “ are these pilferers again about 1 I 
will have them driven off this very night The villains! 
Our house has sufiered enough by them.” 

“Shall I te 11 your fortune, good sir?” said a clear, 
süvery voice, suddenly interrupting the muttered soli- 
loquy of the speaker. 

The young man had by this time reached a rustic 
gate, opening out on a glade in the woods, and, as the 
voice which he knew to be that of a feraale addressed 
him, he looked up in some surprise. 

u Kind sir, will you have your fortune told ?” said the 
same silvery voice again, and, as the eye of the young 
man fell on the speaker, she blushed until the clear 
blood shone through her dark Andalusian akin. The 
young baronet, for such was the rank of the rider, gazed 
on her in surprise, and as he marked the beauty of the 
speaker his maledictions against her race faded from his 
thoughts. The gipsy girl was indeed a splendid crea- 
ture. Those only who have looked on the divine sibyl 
in the Vatícan can form an idea of the wild and over- 
powering beauty of the young Hungarian. She was at 
that period of life when the girl has just budded ipto 
the woman, and when every charm has mellowed down 
into its most voluptuous beauty. Her dark lustrous eye, 
the Grecian mouth and chin, and the long ailken hair 
flowing picturesquely down from her head dress, formed 
a picture, which, when viewed in the approaching twi- 
light, had a beauty almost supematural. The young 
man gazed on her for a moment, completely over- 
powered by her bewildering beauty, and then, scarce 
conscious of what he did, extended her his hand. She 
took it, looked at it a moment, and burst into tears. 
Still more surprised at tbis conduct, he gazed at her 
enquiringly a moment, and as he gazed he felt a strange 
interest in the gipsy girl. What could be her motive ? 


Was her agitatión real or aflected? He was still 
doubtful to which to escribe it whj»n the girl raised 
her eyes still wet with tears, and controllir\g her emotion 
by a violent effort, said, 

9 u Pardon me, but I am not what I seem—this life is 
hateful to me—I cannot tell your fortune. You are 
young and happy, may you never be otherwise, go, and 
God’s blessing go with you.” 

The girl spoke almost incoherently. If his interest 
had been awakened before, it was now tenfold increased. 
But the fear that all this was a well acted part, induced 
him to reply in a severer strain than his feelings dictated. 

, “ Why are you not what you seem ?” he said, u and 
why, if you hate the life you lead, did you waylay me 
here to tell my fortune ?” 

The gipsy looked proudly up at this, and her dark eye 
flasbed as she replied, , 

u To save your property, perhaps your life,” and 
looking cautíously around as if to seo whether the very 
leaves did not wait to listen, she laid her hand on his 
arm, and whispered, “ There is a plot to waylay you, 
and to-nighl it is to be executed. Do not pursue your 
way through the wood as you had intended, but retum 
at once to the Hall. Believe me, oh! believe me,” she 
continued, becoming more eamest in her language, 
although her cheek grew red, and her voice quivered 
with emotion —“ you may think me unworthy of credit 
because I come of a hated race, but, as I said before, I 
am not of them, though alas! I know not who I am. 
Do not think that I am an agent to lead you into dan ge r,” 
she continued, as she saw a look of incredulity on the 
young man’s face, “ as there is a God above us, I wara 
you aright I know not why í have ventured thus boldly 
to accosl you, uniese it is that something in these oíd 
woods, in this flowery lañe reminds me of happy days I 
once enjoyed when I was a child, in some country retreat 
not unlike this. I heard the plot formed to waylay you, 
and as you had passed here last night, and as I understood 
you would pass here again this evening on your way to 
the village, I determined to wait for you and fore-wam 
you of yeur danger. I cannot say more, for it might 
lead them to suspect me. Keep on lili the 'next tuming 
and then strike back to the Hall. Oh! do not—do not 
neglect this, adieu.” 

During this hurried and agitated speech the young 
man had been deprived of the power of utterance by the 
varíety of emotíons that had fiUed his bosom. The 
manner of the girl was that of one-speaking the truth, 
but yet there was a lurking distrust of her in his mind. 
He would have spoken, however, when she ceaseil, and 
endeavored to have elicited something more from her 
which would convince him or not of her truth, but, as 
she fínished the last word, she tumed hastily away and 
disappeared in the woods, leaving her auditor undecided 
what course to t&ke. Ñor» ofter more than a minute’s 
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delay, dld he know whether to adopt or reject her advi ce. 
At length, however, he resolved to trust jn her. Her 
beauty and her fbara, more th&n her story, led him to 
this conclusión. 

44 I will take her advice,” he said, 44 for surcly she íl 
too young to engage in a plot to waylay, and perhaps 
murder one who has done her no wrong. Besides, if 
she deccives me, I can at least take care of two gipsy 
knaves, and if more assault me, and harm comes of it, 
there will be those left who will avengo my death,” and 
aoliloquizing thus to himself ho jerked the rein of bis 
horse and pushed on his way. 

The twilight was now deepening fast, and the young 
man could just pick his way along the narrow lañe. 
When he reached the cross-road, he tumed his bridle, 
and was soon on his way back to the Hall. 

44 What a strange interest I fcel in that gipsy girl,” 
he said to himself, 44 her face seems like one I have seen 
somewhere, perhaps in a dreara. The oíd philosophcrs 
say that when we feel this toward a stranger, their fate 
is somehow conncctcd with oure—what unaccountable 
link connects her with me] I have evcryreason to hato 
her people, for they kidnappcd my sweet little cousin, 
whom I remember as a smiling babe, from this vcry 
manor, and God knows that, although her death—for 
dead indeed she must be—has given me broad lands, yet 
would I rather that she lived than that I gained wealth 
at her cost. Am I not wrong,” he said, checking his 
horse, 44 to be deluded thus by any of the accurscd race ] 
It is surely a plot to lure me into their hands. But why 
should I fear? Besides the girl said she was not of their 
race, and she wore an air of truth. I would give any 
thing could I unravel this riddle. Shall I advance or 
even now go back ] Ah! he re come John and Thomas 
too—a lucky meeting.” 

The scone was changed, as he spoke, by the appearance 
of a couple of game-keepcrs on the road a few paces 
ahead. He called thcm in6tantly to his side, and in 
reply to their respectful salutations aaked them if they 
had met any one on the road. They replied in the 
negativo. This at once satisñed him that the gipsy girl 
had informed him aright, but he now resolved to face 
the danger, availing himself, however, of the aid of his 
two armed game-kcepers. Without revealing to thcm 
his intentions, he told them to repair, by a cross-cut 
through the woods, to the place which the gipsy girl 
had namod as. that of the contemplated attack, and 
there, sccretíhg tüenaselves in the underwood, to await 
his coming. 

44 If you sce me, still do not movf. Lie by till I cali 
you. Why—you will leam in good time. The cross- 
cut is a mile nearer t^an the road, and you will reach 
the place a quarter of an hour before me. Be cautious, 
and if you meet with other men, do not betray your 
vicinity. Only look to the priming of your guns,” and 


with these words he dismissed the men, and began to 
retrace his steps. 

44 The villains,” he said, 44 1 shall catch them now in 
their own trap. Thanks to that sybil-like creature for 
her waming. Perhaps I owe her my life—my áster 
shall seek her out and reward her. What a splendid 
creature she is—and how her face ha lints me ! Ah! I 
shall have these murderous wretchesin my power, caught 
in the vcry act, of highway robbcry, in less than an hour.” 
Thus soliloquizing to himself—now of the robbers, now 
of the gipsy girl — the young man retraced his steps 
until he reached the lañe, when he contmued his joumey 
as he had at fírst projccted. 

Stanhope Vaux had a bold heart, as was evinced by 
his present daring movement, but as he drew near the 
place which the gipsy girl had pointed out as the spot 
where he was to be waylaid, he began to have uneasy 
misgivings as to the rcsult of his undertaking. The 
least failure in the gamc-keepers to reach the appointed 
spot in time, would disconcert the whole plot, and leave 
him at the merey of the gipsies, unless, as was highly 
improbable, he could repulse them alone. As he entered 
the low, dark dell, which the gipsy girl had told him was 
the spot selected for tho attack, these misgivings acquired 
tenfold forcé. His heart, however, did not fail him, but 
the consciousness of his peni was increased. He rodé, 
thereforc, slowly and cautiously, narrowly watching every 
thicket, and he was not consequently taken by surpríse, 
when a man, rushing suddenly from a covert, endeavored 
to check his horse, at the same time aiming a blow with 
a bludgeon at the head of Stanhope, which the young 
man dcxterously avoided. Upon the instant, three 
powerful gipsies sprang into the road, and Stanhope 
found himself engaged with four persona, each one of 
whom was fully his equal. His own men did not seem 
to be within cali, for, although he shouted for aid, no 
succor carne. Luckily he was armed with a heavy riding 
whip, and backing his horse against the bank, he boldly 
faced his foes, dealing his blows around him with such 
eflect that, for some minutes, he kept his assailants at bay. 
The odds, however, against him were too great for ultí¬ 
mate triumph. Three of the men still kept presáng 
on his front, and though the fourth one had momentiy 
disappeared, Stanhope knew his absence only boded 
further peril. Ñor was he mistaken. Suddenly he 
heard a bough crackle above him, and looking hastily 
up he beheld the other gipsy on the bank overhead, in 
the very act of levelling a blow at him with a cudgel. 
It was the work of an instant to dash his horse forward, 
but this only exposed his rear as wcll as his front to the 
foe. The gipsies saw their advantage, and rushed with 
loud shouts on him, while their companion, springing 
again into the road, assailed Stanhope from behind. The 
young man felt that the robbers were overpowering him, 
and that, in another instant, he would be wholly in their 
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power. They were already inflamed by his resistance, 
and two of them were bloody with contusiona, received 
from his loaded whip, so that he knew he should obtain 
no mercy from his conquerors. But he resolved to sell 
his Ufe as dearly as possible. Circling his heavy whip 
once more aroond his head, he aimed a last blow at the 
foremost of his assailants, which brought the gipsy reel- 
ing to the earth, but, as Stanhope was recovering himself 
afler the blow, the robber from behind, leaped on him, 
and pinioning the young man’s arms in his own, secured 
their prey. At the same instant another of the gipeiea 
rushed on the now defenceless Stanhope, and drawing a 
knife, raised it aa if to plunge it in his bosom. 

“Drive it into him,” growled the one who had acted 
aa the leader, “ dead meo tell no tales !” 

u Hold! on your life,” said a voice; and, at the mo- 
ment, a hand pushed back the weapon, and the gipsy 
girl interposed betwixt Stanhope and his assailant 

“ Perdition take the girl,” said the first speaker, with 
a curse, “ give her the coid Steel for her interference— 
thia w none of her businesa.” 

The man whose murderous intentions had been for a 
moment baffled by the daring of the girl, jerked back his 
arm at tbese words, and raising his knife once more, 
aimed it at her bosom. Stanhope saw .the attempt,«nd, 
by a sudden eflort, loosed an arm, so as partially to ward 
off the stroke; but the attcmpt was not wholly succeasful, 
for the keen blade, although diverted from her heart, was 
buried in her shoulder. The warm blood gushed o ver 
her 8welling bosom. 

“ By all that ia holy you shall suífer for this, villains 
—murderers!” shouted the infuriated Stanhope, as he 
saw the brutal wound given, and gaining, in the cxcifce- 
ment of the moment, the strength of a dozen men, he 
ahook off his assailants, and springing beforc the fainting 
girl, interposed his arm just in time to save her from a 
second and more deadly blow. But the contest wad too 
unequal. Pausing only to recover themselves from the 
repulse, the gipsies again dashed on the defenceless 
Stanhope, and a surcr and more unerring blow than 
had yet been made, was aimed at his heart; but at that 
instant, the sharp report of a gun echoed across the 
twilight, and the assailant, leaping up, fell dead at the 
feet of Stanhope, who stood unharmed. Simultaneously 
another shot rang on the air, and the leader of the robbers 
fell also wounded; while the two game-keeperB rushed 
out from the wood, and hastened to their mastcr’s side. 
The whole scene passed with the rapidity of thought, and 
for a while Stanhope thought it was all a dream. A 
moment before, the blade of the assassin had been aimed 
at his bosom, and now the robber lay at his feet in the 
ailence of death. 

8tanhope’s first thought was of the gipsy girl, whose 
unlooked for interposition had saved his life. She had 
fainted, and was now lying sen se lesa on the ground. 


Liíling her gently up, he endeavored to itaunch the 
blood from her wound, and in doing so he noticed, to 
his surprise, a ribbon, to which was suspended a minia- 
ture in a gold case. Wondering that such an omament 
should be in her possession, he could not avoid looking 
at it. The first gl&nce at the picture increascd his 
astonishment. It was an oíd painting, and somewhat 
defaced, but the features were identical with those of a 
portrait of the late lady of the manor, the wife of bi* 
únele, whose heir he had been. As he glanced, in 
corious surprise, from the miniature to the features of 
the inanimate girl, he saw with astonishment a coun¬ 
te rpart qf the picture, and the reason why the face of the 
beautiful gipsy had seemed to him not unknown, fiashed 
on him at once. A wild thought shot through his mind 
—could it bel—yet no!—his reason was bewiidered. 
He tumed involuntarily to the wounded leader of the 
gipsies, whom the game-keepers were securing, and 
detected the man regarding him with a smile of meaning 
scom. 

“ What know you of this mystery t In God’s ñame 
speak ! She said she was no gipsy—who ii she 1” 

The man smilcd as before, but made no answer. 

“Answer me, and you shall go freo—is she, as I 
guapee t, my cousinl” 

The game-keepers looked at each other, as if they 
thought their master’s sen se a were wanderíng, but still 
the gipsy made no reply except by that meaning smile. 

“ I conjure you—I implore you, man, brute, devil, or 
whatever you are, satisfy my curioeity ! I give you my 
honor you shall not be hanned, ask any thing else and I 
will give it to you.” 

“ Ah! that is more like it,” said the gipsy, with a 
brutal laugh, “ why could you not have come at once 
to the point 1 I know, as you suspect, much. But I 
am cursedly wounded,—let me be t&ken care of—sign 
me a deed, giving me an annuity of fifty pounds a year, 
and then I will tell what you wish to know. But until 
that is done I will say nothing.” 

Stanhope saw that it would be úseles» to urge the 
gipsy further, and besides his attention was again 
engroesed by the wounded girl beside him, who now 
began to show signe of life. The strange interest 
which he had felt in this lovely being at first, was now 
exchanged for a deeper and warmer sentiment, and as 
he gazed on her face and thought how she had risked 
her life for him, the idea that she might be his long-lost 
cousin, made his heart thrill with delicious emotion. 
With more than a brother’s care he liíted her on his 
horse, and staunching the blood as he best might, pro- 
ceeded to the nearest cottage, where further aid was 
secured. Meanwhile the wounded gipsy, in furtherance 
of Stanhope's bargain, was secretly conveyed to the Hall. 

A month had paased. In the deep embrasure of the 
grcat window of the dining-room of the oíd Hall, looking 
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out over a rich sunset prospect of hill, wood, and meadow, 
ntood Stanhope Vaux, and at bis gide, half-reclining on 
a couch, was the gipsy girK Her beautiful face was palé 
with recent illness, but her dark eye waa evcn softer 
than when we last saw her. 8he waa no longer attired 
in her gipsy garb, but a rich robe enveloped her volup- 
tuoua form. She leaned on one arra and gazed thought- 
fully on the floor. Stanhope looked on her abstrae tedly 
in a reverie apparently as deep as her own. 

Circumstances had greatly al te red since we last pre- 
sented tl\pm to our readera. The gipsy had made a full 
confession. Isabel—for such was the real ñame of our 
heroine—was the only child of the late possessor of 
Vaux Hall. Her father, a stem, bad man, had, when 
she was quite a child, deeply wronged a man by the 
ñame of Dawlor, one of his tenantry, and the man, 
determining on revenge, and knowing that the baronet’s 
heart could only be approached through his affection for 
his child, had stolen her away, and eventually joined 
a gipsy camp. Isabel, however, was oíd enough to 
remember, although but dimly, that she had not always 
been a gipsy; and, although the man who stole her 
away, had endeavored to e radica te this impression from 
her mind, he had been unsuccessful. As she grew up, 
nothing could induce her to adopt the arta of the gipsy 
camp, and often would she have deserted it had she 
known whither to fly. By what fatality Dawlor, who 
had risen to be a leader of his gang, had been led to 
retum to Vaux Hall, we do not know; but the scenery 
in its vicinity had awakened strange emotions in Isabers 
bosom, as if a dream of the past had been realized. 
Whether Dawlor’s hatred to her father had descended 
to the heir we cannot say ; but knowing that Stanhope 
often rodé in the forest afler dark, he projected this 
robbery. The woman’s nature of Isabel led her to revolt 
at this plot, which happily she had overheard. The rest 
is known to our readers. The identity of Isabel was 
provod, not only by the numerous trinkets stolen with 
her, and which the gipsy now restored, but by the oíd 
nurse, who recognized her charge by a scar on the arm, 
produced by her own carelessnes* in suffering the infant 
to bum itself severely. The reader may well imagine 
that the oíd woman wept tears of .joy on the bosom of 
her long-lost, but now recovered child. A11 this, we 
repeat, had transpired since we last saw Stanhope and 
Isabel; and the know led ge of it is necessary to under- 
stand the following conversation. 

We have said that Isabel was gazing abstractedly on 
the floor. At length, however, she looked up timidly 
to her loveris face. Their eyes met. Why did Isabel 
blush over brow, neck and bosom 1 Why did Stanhope 
betray equal emotion 1 

“ Isabel,” he said, afler a pause, taking her hand, 
and his voice was perhaps somewhat tremulous as he 
spoke, “ we love each other—do we not ?” 


The bosom of the beautiful girl heaved with emotion, 
and her long eye-lashes dropped to her cheek, while her 
glance once more sought the groond. But she made no 
answer. 

“ Isabel, dear Isabel,” said Stanhope, dropping on his 
knees beside her, “ you are my equal, in birth, why then 
should you refuse to be mine ? I know we love each 
other. Dismiss your scruples then. Say, dear Isabel, 
say you will be mine.” 

The impassioned tones of the speaker increased the 
agitation of the beautiful girl, and she could scarcely 
murmur a reply, but though the words were broken and 
Iow, they conveyed the wished for response, coupled, 
however, with a declaration of her own unworthiness. 

u You wrong yourself, dear Isabel,” said the glad 
lover, imprinting his first kiss holily on her brow, “ and 
so,” he continued, rtsing suddenly as a lady entered the 
apartment, “ my swect sister will tell you. Think not 
love has blinded me—is it not so, Mary 1” 

They were married and went abroad; and for months 
it was the delightful task of Stanhope to edúcate his 
young wife’s opening mind. When, afler an absence of 
two years they retumed to England, there was not, in 
the whoie county, a more beautiful or accomplished 
brida than Isabel. 
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tender little song. Oh they were so gentle and so hap- 
py together! 

“ She was an ángel of peace at home, at school, or at 
play. It seemed as if her loving presence excluded every 
angry paasion. Every body loved her: he was always 
with her. And so they went on until he was seventeen, 
when his father sent him away to school. I did expect 
then that Adela would pine like a bereaved ring dove, 
but she continued to look as sweet and stnile as bright 
as ever. But it was observed that when she sat in their 
favorito bowers, her songs were wild pensive plaints 
which we were sure she had herself composed, and this 
was evidence that her heart was ill at ease. I knew that 
Edgar never could forget her, but I always thought they 
would never be married. As the autumn drew on I ob¬ 
served that the delicate rose tint had faded from her 
cheek, and I mentioned the circumstance to her mother. 
But she said that Adela’s paleness carne from lack of her 
usual exercise, as she seldom went out upon the hills 
now, although grapes and chesnuts were abundant I 
told her that I feored the lassitude of ill health kept her 
child from rambling, ratber than that inactivity made her 
look ill. But she laughed at my fears, she could not be- 
lieve that there was a canker in her fair rose. But she 
was to blame, for she allowed the girl to sit for hours in 
the evening air, gazing at the bright worlds floating in 
the blue ocean of immensity. Edgar carne home at the 
holidays; and then I observed that although her eyes 
brightened to an unnatural lustre in his presence, her 
cheeks remained coid as snow, a sure sign that the links 
between soul and body were weakened, and tbe avenues 
of communication clogged by disease. The afíection of 
the spirit was bright and strong as ever, but the body 
felt not the ñow of its thrilling tides. Edgar’s eyes 
were quicker than those of maternal love, or it may be 
that his heart felt the languor of her pulses, but he said 
that death had touched her life strings. He could not 
be persuaded to the contrary, and he wept over her with 
a bitterness that blighted iife’s richest blossoms. He 
went back to college, but from that time they maintained 
a regular correspondence. I hope their letters will be 
prcserved, as I am sure they are all worth reading. 

" Well Adela continued to droop until all that remained 
of her former self was expression, the smile, the spirit of 
the eye, and the music of the voice. Yet she was not, 
and even now, is not greatly emaciated. People said 
she was only love 6Íck, and would be well when Edgar 
carne home to live, but I had seen too much to hope that. 
The strings of her life were attuned to too high a key; 
they are breaking by their own tensión. This is evident 
from the keenness of all her sensibilities, and the affec- 
tions that brighten as her life grows dim, and then she 
has neither pain, cough, or hectic. At length his term 
at college expired, and he sat out for home on the pinions 
of impatience. Within a few rods of his í&iher’s gate | 


the stage in which hetravelled brokcdown, and although 
no other passenger received any injury, he ruptured a 
blood vessel, and bled so profusely that immediate death 
was apprehended. However, by skilful surgical aid he 
at length eonvalesced. During his period of danger 
Adela was ever near him. She seemed to know neither 
weariness or weakness until he was thought out of dan¬ 
ger, then the was laid on her bed with a delirious fever. 
B ut that bedside was free from loathesomeness or terror, 
and the hallucinations of her mind were beautiful in the 
extreme. She must have been in heaven then, for her 
words were full of happiness and beauty, too exquisito 
for earth. Her fever turned at length, and the crisis ter- 
minated favorably. We now anticipated her restoration 
to perfect health, and for awhile she seemed full of joyfnl 
hope. But the prospect soon became overcast, Edgar 
experienced a relapse, and Adela drooped like a broken 
winged pigeon. He is now in a confirmad consumption, 
and his intervals of ease are few and brief. She is al¬ 
ways with him, and her only care is to cheer his spirits, 
and alleviate his pain. ’T is beautiful to see her thus 
fondly sustaining her fellow traveller towards the grave. 
Last spring he was eamest in his wishes that she should 
be his wife for the little time that remained to them ; and 
although for a time she seemed willing, she at length 
persuaded him to relinquish the design, pleading that no 
legal ties could bind their spirits closer, and that their 
wasting bodies would soon become one mould in the grave. 
She is on the wing fot heaven, and if he ever lamente his 
fate it is not when she is near him, with her sweet voice 
painting the blessedness of immortality with the light of 
Jehovah’s presence ever filling the soul. And they have 
not long now to struggle with life.” 

“Poor young creatures í” ejaculated a young mother, 
as the speaker made a concluding pause; and her eyes 
rested tearfully on a fair babe that slcpt upon her lap; 
“’tis sad to die so soon.” 

“ T is sadder still,” remarked one who was called a 
poetes*, and whose intellectual countenance wore the 
chastening of sorrow; u it is sadder still to live when all 
our cherished hopes lie crushed around us; it is sadder 
to remain alone to weep over the grave of our early be- 
loved ; it is sadder to walk moumfully day by day over 
the thoms that remain where the roses of our young af- 
fections perished. Methinks ’tis sweet to pass away thus 
in the bliss and purity of youth and love ; before the bit- 
ter waters of rcality have poured their scalding currents 
on the heart. They will never know the agony of re- 
vulsed or slighted afíection ; or the rankling of that pas- 
sion which is cruel as the grave; they will escape the 
many panga of life which are keener than the dart of 
death, and which strike once and again, and leave the 
heart alive and writhing. Oh who should withhold 
those who stand on the threshold of heaven!” 

“ If my poor George and I could have died in our 
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young happiness, whcn we were bleat with friends, and 
wealth, and love,” murmurad a woman who sat by her- 
self at the lower end of the quilt, and whoae clean cap 
and drcss were of a quality that denoted poverty ; “ if we 
had died then he would not have gone down unhonored 
to the drunkard’s grave; ñor ahould I have lived to toil 
day and night for that tear steeped bread which merely 
preserves my des p i sed little ones from atarvation. Blessed 
are the doad who die in the Lord, for they rest from their 
labora.” 

u Well, after all, Ufe is swect,” cried the buxom wife 
of a thriving farmer, who though acaree thirty, already 
numbered eight children. 4< Surcly the oíd people who 
sit with their children and grandehildren, surrounded by 
comfbrts gathered by their own induatry, have no reason 
to wiah they had died young. The Bible everywhere 
teachea that long life ahould be conaidered a bleasing.” 

“ The waya of Providcnce are often wrapped in mya- 
teiy,” obaerved a aolemn looking lady. " He anatchcs 
one from the midat of aU lifc'a bleasinga and honors, and 
auffera another to drag on a long life of auffering and in- 
famy ; it is vain to acarch for his motives, he doea aa it 
picases him, and although his dealinga may appear like 
cruelty, we ahall doubtlcss one day acknowlodge that 
they were juau” 

<(< 8hall not the Judge of all the earth doright?’” 
quoted a plainly dressed woman, whoae placid brow 
looked as if neither sorrow, carc, ñor diacontcnt, had place 
beneath it “ However mysterioua his dealing may ap¬ 
pear, his children feel that he is supremcly mcrciful. AU 
that we have need of is a living faith ! Once possessed 
of that, we feel that for na to Uve is Christ, and to die is 
gain. 

At this point of the conversation tea was announced 
and the quilters adjoumed. 
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GRAY’S FERRY, 

WITH THE OID FLOATI50 BRIDGE. 
BY FERCIE H. BELTON, 


Alib fbr bye-gone days! The march of improvement 
íb removing, one by one, all the oíd haunts whither we 
were wont to resort, and soon there will be no link left 
to connect us with the paat. The destróyer’* hand has 
been at work in the home of our childhood. The trees 
beneath which we played ; the oíd wooden bridge over 
the gtream; the arbor of trellis work in the garden; the 
orch&rd; the shady lañe; the antiquc mili; even the 
houso in which we were bom, all, all have passed away 
and are not. But such is the order of Providence íq 
tilia world! 

Among the relica of our forefathera which are atill left 
to us, the oid Inn at Gray’s Ferry ia peculiarly intereet- 
ing. The erection dates back beyond the Revolutionary 
times; and even thp green-house belongs to the last cen- 
tury. Here, when our grand aires wore queuea, and 
their wivea aported hoopa and high heeled shoes, the 
denizena of Philadelphia were wont to resort, and man y 
a wintry evening has thia primitive inn reaounded with 
mirth and festivity, sure accompanimenta of an oíd 
fashioned sleighing party. But these daya have gone 
forever. Of all the curioaities of the place the oíd inn 
alone atands. The floating bridge has disappeared ; the 
gardena have been neglected; a modera hotel erowna 
the rock to the left; andonly a few aged trees, whitc 
with the memento©» of the past, tell of the former glories 
of the place. 

The accompanying view is executcd firom an original 
picture, representing the ferry and bridge as they stood 
in 1828 , ere even a thought of the present i m pro ve menta 
had been entertained. The place had then a romantic 
beauty whieh it has since loat. The oíd floating bridge, 
moreover, was a curioaity. Excepting a modera floor- 
ing, it was identically the same structure which the 
Britiah threw across the Schuylkill river, at Market Street, 
when they were in possession of Philadelphia. At 
the ferry itself, the enemy established an outpoat, and 
many are the tales told of the ruthless deeds committed 
by the soldiery. Some of these have come down to our 
day, and, at a fitting time, wc 'may wliihe away an hour 
by narrating one or mere of them. 

The new hotel, erected on the hiil to the left of the 
picture, on the site where a prívate mansión once stood, 
has become, of late, as popular as its more humble rival 
was in the olden time. The new rail-road bridge, over 
which the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore rail- 
road is carried, crosses the Schuylkill at this point, the 
western abutment resting on the cliífs that here frown over 
the river. The scenery, in the vicinity, is lovely and 
interesting. 
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THE HEIR BY LOT- 

BT B. I. DEWEES. 

It is now some five or six years, since two cousins, 
Albcrt and Ferdinand Drummond met together in the 
same attomey’s office in Chancery lañe. The object of 
both was the same—it was to attend the opening of 
iheir unele’s will. They met as if at a common centre; 
but the one carne frora the Exchange, and the other 
was not many hours free firom the fascinations of Crock- 
ford’s. 

The two cousins were very nearly of the same age— 
but they wore strangely contrasted with each other both 
in their dress and manners. Albcrt, whose youth had 
given rise to the strongest hopea of his distinction in the 
world, had miserably disappointed (he ambition of bis 
friends; for, instead of devoting himself to a profession 
—the law—in which he was sure to have attained the 
highest honors, he had abandoned himself to idlcness, 
and all those pleasures that idlcness flies to for distrae - 
tion. The income allowed to him by his únele could 
not suffice for his prodigalities; but then he soon found 
his way into the society of the Jews, the bill-brokers, 
and the money-lenders, and they gave him all that he 
required on the condition that they should obtain all that 
he might be entitled to on the death of his únele—they 
lent him money then, in order that tfyey might be repaid 
a few years after, at the modérate interest of eighty per 
cent. Ferdinand was the very opposite of all this. He 
devoted himself to commercc. He had great talent, 
great eleverness, great aptitude for taking advantage of 
44 the turn in the market;” but then all his qualifications 
were not mercly marred, but rendered absolutcly useless, 
by an excessive modesty, and an almost helpless timidity. 
Any one who knows the world must be perfeetly aware 
that at this time of day, a modest diffident young man 
has not the slightest chance of raaking his way through 
n crowd of charlatans, and a mob of individuáis, each of 
whom advertises his own valué, and senda forth a pros- 
pectus of the merits to which he pretende, Besides, 
what right has any one to expect that others will repose 
that confidence in him, which he does not place in 
himself? Thus it was with Ferdinand Drummond. 
He appeared to vegetato in his office. All his plans 
failed—all bis projeets carne to nought—becouse he was 
sure to break down in the first step that he made. The 
mercantile community refused to rccognizc those talents 
that he himself did not appear either to respect or to 
trust; and we cannot find fault with society for thus 
acting; for society, and cspecially in the city, has seldom 
time to penétrate into mysteries, or to solve riddles. The 
two lieirs met together, and it must be said in favor of 
both, that real grief was pictured in their countenances. 
Their un le had nlways acted toward thrm as the most 


kind, tender, and generous of relatives. They regretted 
him sincerely; but still grief for his loss did not alto- 
gether absorb their feelings at this moment. The únele 
had been for some time back lamented with real tears, 
and now both the young gentlemen felt an extreme 
anxiety to know how they were provided for in his will. 
As to the fact of his baviog left them his money, they 
did not entertain a doubt; for their únele, they knew, 
had a good fortune; they were both his only relatives 
living—they had been always treated with the same 
unvarying añection; and then the deceased had always 
led a quiet regular life—exempt alike frora violcnt pas- 
sions and firom great faults; and they had no fear of a 
favorita housekccper before their eyes. 

44 Make your minds easy, gentlemen,” said the soli- 
citor to them; 44 there are, I know, twenty thousand 
pounds clear, in addition to what has long since been 
equally settled on each, which can be eaaily divided 
betweeri you.” 

At these words the two cousins looked at each other. 
They understood one another in on instant; and Albcrt 
called Ferdinand to one side, and thus addressed him:— 

44 The moment has now arrived,” said he, 4< in which 
I can see plainly, perfeetly, and distinctly the abyss into 
which my follies have cast me. When the evil is irre¬ 
parable, wisdom comes to tell me that it is so. It is not 
I that am about to become an heir to a portion of my 
uncle’s property ; it is my creditors, who must have all 
that I am entitled to. The half of my uncle’s fortune 
will be precisely the sum required to pay for my past 
errors, and to satisfy the avidity of those who have 
robbed me by anticiparon.” 

44 Did our únele know your situation 1” asked Ferdi¬ 
nand. 

44 Pretty nearly, I think. I know that he was inquiring 
into the State of my añairs.” 

44 In that case you can still have hopea. No doubt he 
will have given you an advantage over me.” 

44 You say that very quietly.” 

44 Because I carc very little for any diminution in the 
portion that I expect. I would not care to have either 
the half, the third or the fourth.” 

44 You are singularly disinterested.” 

44 Not at all—and certaínly not in the way you think. 
It is quite true that I am enough of the philosopher to 
be satisfied with little; and the fortune I havo alrcady 
rcceived from my únele will be sufficient for my modé¬ 
rate wants; but, then, circumBtances will occur in the 
course of a raan’s life to fíll him with great desires, and 
to animate him with an extraordinary ambition—and I, 
unhappily, am at this very moment in such a situation. 
I, who before now, have neither thought of ñor cared 
for money, would now wish to be rich—far more rich 
than I hope to be made by any legacy my únele may 
have left me.” 
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“That ¡i to say, that you want to have it all,” 
remarked Albert smiling. 

«Yes, nothing more, and assuredly nothing leas 
would do for me. Had I it all, it would perfectly 
aatisfy me.” 

Tbe sol icitor interrupted this discourse for the purpose 
of reading the will. The grave air of the functionary— 
the noiae that he made in breaking the seáis, and the 
crackling of the parchment as he unfoldcd it, combined 
with his solemn air, and his afíectedly impressive voice, 
did not cause the alightest emotion in his auditors; who 
believed that they had nothing either to fear or to hope 
from the document. They brought to the matter indif- 
ference, and that loose attention that one gives to the 
performance of what is regarded as a mere formality. 

“ I have,” said the testator, in the document that was 
now read, 44 but two relatives living. These are Albert 
and Ferdinand Drummond; both the sons of my two 
deceased brothers, and both dear to me by the same title 
of relationship. It gratifíes me to state here, that neither 
the one ñor the other has ever forfeited my afíection. 
They have always shown the greatest regard, afíection, 
and tendemess toward me, and if I trcat them difíerently 
in the distribution of my property, I wish both to know 
that it is for reasons that are not at all afíected by their 
demeanor toward me:-” 

The two heirs raí sed their heads at the same moment; 
they started like men who are suddenly aroused from 
aleep. Ferdinand looked at Albert, as much as to say, 
* 4 I guessed rightly,” and the solicitor continued— 

“ My enture property will be found to amount to the 
sum of thirty thousand pounds, now vested in the three 
and a half per cent, consola. There is in addition, five 
thousand pounds at my prívate bankeFs, which is the 
resnlt of my domestic economy for the last five years. 
The use that I have made of my fortune, shows to me 
that it is sufficient to make a man independent, and to 
assure to him an agreeable existence, while its división 
must place each of my nephews in a situation of medio- 
crity that could not be pleasing to the ambition of either. 
They would be, therefore, but half satisfied, and sooner 
than displease two, I choose to make one of them com- 
pletely happy. I will have, then, but one solé heir.” 

A double exclamation of surprise re-echoed these 
words, 44 but one solé heir.” The hearts of Albert and 
Ferdinand beat violeutly. Their eyes shone with the 
light of excitement, like those of a gambler who stakes 
his entire fortune upon a single throw. And were they 
not, in fact, playing then for thirty thousand pounds 1 

The solicitor resumed 

“ Deep thought, profound reflection, and mature con- 
sideration have led roe to the adoption of this determi- 
nation. If I am wrong, I trust that he who is injured 
by me in consequence of it, will pardon me. It remains, 
then, for me now to choose between my nephews; and 


as I have not any prefcrence, as they have both equal 
rights to my tenderness and my property, I feel myself 
in a great embarrassment Albert has created the neces- 
sitie8 of luxury, and a large expenditure for himself, and 
a fortune, therefore, is indispenable to him; but then, on 
the other hand, Ferdinand is too timid and too difíident 
to make a fortune by his own unaided efíorts. Why 
can I not leave thirty thousand pounds to cach of them? 
However, I must decide between tbem, and since neither 
my heart ñor my reason can tura the balance in favor 
of one, or against the other, I leave the decisión to fate! 
I invoke the assistance of Chance. I place in an um the 
ñames of 4 Albert 1 and 4 Ferdinand.’ My hand trembles 
while I draw out one of the fated slips of paper on which 
the ñame of him who is to be chosen is written. The 
ñame that I draw out is that of-” 

The two cousins, rooveless and speechless, awaited 
the sentence that was about to be pronounced. 

44 Is that of Ferdinand,” continued the solicitor. 

Albert’s head fell between his two hands, and Ferdi¬ 
nand could not restrain a cry of joy. 

44 That is not all,” continued the solicitor, 44 permit me 
to finish the will.” 

44 1 nomínate and appoint, then, as my solé and only 
heir, my nephew, Ferdinand Drummond. But, then, 
knowing that my nephew, Albert, has run into debt, and 
not wishing to have him so situated, I allot to the 
payment of it, the five thousand pounds at my prívate 
bankers. Provided, however, if, contrary to my expec- 
tation, this sum should not be sufficient to satisfy his 
creditors, and if, on receiving it, they do not each and 
olí of them give a full, entire, and absoluto reí case, such 
as will be required by my present solicitor, then I desiro 
that not one shilling be paid, and that the five thousand 
pounds be restored to Ferdinand Drummond, my solé 
heir. Lastly, I deaire that my nephow, Ferdinand, do 
not enter into the possession of my property un til the 
lapse of a year, from and after the date of the day on 
which this will is opened—and that the income of that 
year be applied to the expenses of my funeral, burial, 
¿lc., and the residue to the purchase of a diamond ring 
to my solicitor.” 

44 It is over,” remarked Albert, 44 and I freely and fully 
forgive my únele. He believed he was acting rightly. 
I only regret that he did not make more stríct inquines 
as to my precise situation. He might then have spared 
me from the horrore of the Bench or the Fleet; for my 
creditors will, certainly, never be satisfied with a sum 
which would not pay one fourth of the engagements into 
which I have cntered. Thus, you aee, my dear Ferdi¬ 
nand, the five thousand pounds will go to you, with the 
rest of the fortune.” 

«You know that I am perfectly sincere,” answered 
Ferdinand, 44 when I swear to you that I would this mo¬ 
ment destroy the provisions of that will, if my happiness. 
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and what is of still greater mornent, the happiness of 
another, did not depend upon ite fulfilment. You re- 
member what I said to you before I was thus enriched; 
and now let me finish my story.” 

“You are ¿n love, and you are loved in retum, that 
¿a clear, and all these advan tages come to you at the 
same moment.” 

“ That ia it precisely, Albert. I love a young lady, 
who has a fortune of eighty thousand pounda, and whose 
father haa declared that he will never marry her to any 
other than a monied man. It waa only yeaterday that 
he said to me, 4 If you were the «ole heir of Mr. George 
Drummond, I should not hesitate in giving you my 
daughter.’ ” 

“Hasten, then, to tell him this piece of good news; 
while I «hall go and take my revenge on the usurera 
and the bill-brokera, who have so long lived upon me. 
They will have even longer faces than myself, when 
they leam that I am disinherited. Did our únele know 
anything of y our love for this young lady you mention V* 

“I believe he did.” 

“ Then l suspect that he did not leave the entire mat- 
ter to chance. Besides, he must have known very well, 
that my debts were more than five thousand pounds. 
And yet it astonishes me to think, that he should, the 
very evening before his death, have aaid, with a sly air 
to me, *1 hope that Ferdinand and you will both be 
satisfied with what I have done.’ Did he desune to 
deceive me to the very lastl But no matter. I can 
only now think on all the kind and generous tbings he 
did for me while he was living.” 

“ If I could have supposed him to have any preference, 
I would certainly say that it was for you. And then, I 
may add, that my atifection for the wealthy Misa Magnall 
did not appear to please him. He knew the avalice of 
my intended father-in-law, and that his enormous wealth, 
I may candidly tell you, is said to have been accumulated 
by mean* that are declared to be a little suspicious.” 

The two cousins separated. The one full of joy, 
went to ask the lady he loved in marriage, and his pro- 
posal was instantly accepted. The other, sadly pre- 
occupied with the thoughts of the future, and reflecting 
with sorrow on the portion of his iife he had lost, as well 
as the wretched follies that must be so bitterly expiated, 
summoned his pitiless creditors to meet at the solicitor’s 
office the next day. 

The meedng of creditors was remarkable for its noise 
and violence. Five thousand pounds were offered to 
the usurera, who had bilis amounting to twenty thousand 
—what a wretched nibble was this for the cormoránts ? 

« Arrange the matter among yourselves, gentlemen,” 
said the solicitor. “ You see what is provided by the 
Will, five thousand pounds or nothing; and you know, 
besides, that Mr. Albert Drummond has no other property 
to inherii.” 


“It is impo8sible!” they excloimed, “ we cannot accept 
so miserable an offer.” 

“Then, in that case, gentlemen, you may retire and 
take proceedings against your debtor. The five thousand 
pounds go to Mr. Ferdinand Drummond.” 

“ But we will have a suit in Chancery. We mean to 
have the will broken.” 

“That will be difficult; for the deceased could leave 
his money to whom he liked, and to be disposed of how 
he liked.” 

The creditors saw they had nothing to hope for in a 
court either of law or equity. They could only put Albert 
into prison, and five thousand pounds were much better 
than nothing from the Insolvent Court. They then, 
considering that all they could lose was the greater por¬ 
tion of the usurious interest on which they had calcu- 
lated, accepted the money tendered and gave to their 
debtor receipts in ful!. 

Albert was thus freed from his debts. His iiberty 
was no longer in danger, and he saw that his únele had 
calculated correctly as to the valué of the money he had 
received. Besides, no wronj was done to the prop?rty 
he had to bequeath; for if he had received his half of the 
thirty thousand pounds, it would have all gone to his 
creditors, while he himself could not have been a f&rth- 
ing the richer. 

“ Decidedly,” said he, “ my kind and excellent únele 
managed every thing for the best. He has been able to 
make Ferdinand quite happy, and at the same time to 
do me no wrong.” 

But, then, if the usurera would not threaten him any 
longer, so was he left, too, without the slightest hope of 
accommodation from them. He instantly lost all crcdit, 
and could not receive ten pounds upon a promissory note 
of his for a hundred. He must, then, abandon all his 
luxurious habita—-he must cease to be an idler, and he 
must leam to live frugally and support himself by his 
industry. Albert was a young man of noble spirit and 
of great talents. He separated himself from his com- 
panions, and devoted himself sedulously to his profession. 

Ferdinand married: and as soon as he was rich, all 
things succeeded with him. When he no longer stood 
in need of asedstance, every one profiered him aid. 
When he had a fortune, he found fifty, aye! a thousand, 
means of increasing it—and he did increase it greatly. 
“ What clevemess he has,” said one—“ What an excel¬ 
lent man of business,” said another—“ What a certain, 
safe, and successful speculator,” added a thinL It was 
the work of his únele that had brought all his good 
qualities and his talents into notice. Already had his 
real clevemess brought him a fortune nearly of a hundred 
thousand pounds—made by himself—when the twelve 
months passed away, and he was again summoned to 
the solicitor’s office. 

Albert had also received an inviiation to come, and 
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he said as he entered the room, “ I reaJly do not know 
why the poor disinherited nephew should be asked here.” 

“ Disinherited,” said the solicitor, <( how do yoa know 
that ? for here is one of my partners who bas another 
Wiil. The dato is later than that which I reod for you; 
and it seems, as to this second will, that it wa a the in- 
tention of the testator that it shonld not be opened until 
this day.” 

The inheritance of Mr. Drummond was, it appeared, 
to be a second time a matter of doubt; and that at least 
some alterations had been made in the provisions of the 
former. 

This second Will, which was dated the day before the 
death of the testator, was in thcse words:— 

“ This is, assuredly, my last will and testament, for I 
already feel the approaches of death. I declare, then, 
that it aiways was my intention to havo but one solé 
heir; but I now annul that which chance had directed, 
and thercfore I bequeath my en tire fortune to my nephew, 
Albert I hope that by the time that this decisión of 
mine is known, my heir will have made wise reñections 
upon his past conduct—that he will have arranged his 
affairs, and renounced thoee follies that could only have 
made his life at best most miserable. I hope, also, that 
my nephew, Ferdinand, will have taken advantage of 
the position in which I placed him for a year. I bear 
with me, then, in dying, the pleasing and consoling 
thought, that my two nephews will appreciate the mo¬ 
tives for my conduct, and that both will be satisfied with 
me.” 
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MR. HENRY GOWEN. 

BT MR». C. K. POWKSLL. 

“ What a lovely girl Erama W hartón ia,” Raid 
Charles Lawrey to a chance acquaintance whom he 
happened to meet in the Street, and as the young man 
spoke he glanced hia eye acroas the way to a young 
lady whose graceful atep and elegant figure attracted 
universal attention. 

“Ah! ia that Misa Wharton!” aaid Mr. Henry 
Gowen, the peraon whom he addresaed, “I’ve heard 
ahe ia rich; but there’a no knowing certainly now-a- 
days, since if a girl has but a thousand dollars ahe ia 
made an heireaa hy the popular report.” 

“I do not pretend to know how wealthy Misa Whar¬ 
tón ia,” replied Lawrey with some coldness. “ 8he ia 
an oíd acquaintance, but I have never troubled myaelf 
about her richesi” 

“Faith, now, that’s the first thing I would trouble 
myself about. There isn’tagirl I have known for a 
month, a knowledge of whose fortune I haven ’t at my 
fingere’ enda. It don’t do to throw oneaelf a way on an 
ángel withoot a aixpence. Catch me at it.” 

Mr. Henry Gowen apoke frankly. He made it hia 
businesa to aacertain, at the earliest poasible períod a flor 
an introduction, the ezact fortune of every single lady 
whom he honored with hia acquaintance—we aay hon- 
ored , for aa Mr. Henry Gowen had a few thouaanda of 
hia own, and waa thought to be the handsoraest man in 
hia family, he conaidered it quite a condeacension in 
him to make the acquaintance of any lady. On marry- 
ing a rich wife he waa fully resolved. That auch advan- 
tagea aa hia should be thrown away on a pennileas girl 
waa not to be thought of, and if ever a hawk had a 
keen eye for ils prey Mr. Henry Gowen had one for an 
heireaa. 

Frora what Charlea Lawrey had aaid, the fortune- 
hunter suapected that Misa Whartón waa really worth 
more than he had at first suapected, so he lost no time 
in making her acquaintance, and, aa a matter of courae, 
began to proeecute hia enquiñes aa to her wealth, with 
what eífect will appear from the following conversation 
held with Charlea Lawrey about a month aubaequent to 
the preceding interview. 

“ I can tell you all about Misa Wharton,” aaid Gowen, 
aa they met in the Street. 

“Ah!” 

“Yes! I soon ferreted it out. Leave me alone for an 
• enquiry auch aa this ia. Misa Wharton ia worth exactly 
one hundred and ten thousand dolíais, in ground-rents, 
mortgagea, and houses. 8he has alao twenty thousand 
dollars in stocks. Her income muat be at leaat aeven 
thousand dollars—a very pretty pill aa times go. And 
then ahe ’a deucedly handsome. Faith ! I ’ve made up 


my mind to make love to her, so if you know any body 
who has an eye that way you can give him a friendly 
hint that it’a no use,” and Mr. Henry Gowen pulled up 
hia shirt collar with all the coxcombry and conceit of a 
finiahed exquisito. 

There might have been aeen a look of aurpríae on the 
face of Lawrey when hia acquaintance first announced 
hia intentiona toward Misa Wharton,but this expression 
quickly subsided into a quiet amile, which alao soon 
paaaed away, ao that ere Mr. Henry Gowen had finished 
speaking, the countenance of his hearer had aaaumed ita 
usual compoaed appearancc. 

“Pray, when do you intend to bring matteiB to a 
crisis!” asked Lawrey. 

“ In a month at farthest. When I ’ve once made 
up my mind I lose no time; and I flatter myaelf that 
I’ve airead y made a considerable impreasion on MUa 
Wharton.” 

“ You conceited coxcomb!” muttered Lawiey to him- 
aelf, and, after a few common place expresaiona thcy 
parted. 

“ Emma,” said Lawrey that evening, aa he entered 
the parlor where sat hia betrothed, “who do you 
think ia about to aspire to your hand, or rather to your 
fortune, for it seems he has found out that you have 
one!” 

“ Who!” said the lovely girl, “ oh ! surely you must 
mean Mr. Gowen—he ia the only fortune-hunter among 
my acquaintance,” she added laughing, “ and now I re- 
collect he has been acting very killingly of late, and has 
even gone ao far aa to send me this piece of verse—poetry 
he calla it” 

Lawrey took the manuacrípt and read the poem, 
laughing with Emma over it At length he spoke. 

“ Aa no one knows of oul engagement, dearest, this 
fcllow has made me hia confidant, and told me to warn 
any body that it would be useleaa to pretend to your 
hand, while he ia in the field. What think you of that 
Emma 1” 

Emma’» fíne eyes fiaahed. 

“I will bring down hia coxcombry yet, with your 
permÍ8sion, dear Charlea. The impudent fellow! For 
the sake of my aex I ought to expose him. Pray, did 
he honor you with the exact arnount of my fortune!” 

“To the very cent, a piece of inforraation I never 
possesged before. I wondered where he learued it, for 
hia minute particularily convinced me that he spoke 
with authority; but to-day aa I was $otng to Court, I 
met the clerk of the Surrogate, who yfilled me to him. 
He asked me if I knew you, and then if I kncw Gowen, 
4 for,’ saya he, ‘ that gentleman has been here looking at 
the late Mr. Wharton’a will, and calculating from it the 
daughter’a fortune. Now, I do not know Misa Whar¬ 
ton, but I think ahe ought to be acquainted with this.’ 
8o you aee, Emma, your suitor has it all by the card.” 
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u Ob! the wretch,” said Emma laughingly, 44 and he 
thinks himself so irresistible that he can win a lady at 
once.” 

44 And he tells me he will propose for you in a month, 
and that his success is certain,” said her lover with mock 
solemnity, and then both, loqking a moment into each 
others faces, burst into a merry laugh, which lasted for 
some minutes. 

“ A thought strikes me,” said Emma, at length, her 
eyes sparkling with mischief, and then she recounted to 
her lover a plan which she had formed, which oniy in- 
creased their laughter. What the plan was that so 
pleased Emma and Lawrey will appear in due time. 

The attentions of Mr. Henry Gowen to the fair Emma 
Wharton, soon became the theme of conversation, and 
many an opinión was hazarded as to whcther the attach- 
ment was reciproca!. Of the sentiments of the gentle- 
man there could apparently be no doubt, since his 
attentions were constant and minute; but the conduct 
of Emma was not so easiiy unriddled, since, olthough 
she did not reject the attentions of her new lover, she 
could hardly be said to encourage them. The gossipers, 
however, carne at length to the conclusión that 44 it was 
to be a match,” and that the deportment of the lady was 
to be attributed wholly to coyness. 

A fortnight, mean ti me, had elapsed sincc the conver¬ 
sation betwixt Lawrey and Emma, when Mr. Henry 
tíowen again met Lawrey in the Street. 

44 Deuced ñne girl, Lawrey, is that Misa Wharton,” 
said Mr. Henry Gowen, 41 1 was never so deeply in love 
in my life.” 

44 With her fortune, you mean,” drily said Lawrey. 

44 No, faith, with herself—I confesa, betwixt you and 
I, it was her money that first induced me to pay atten- 
tion to her, but I ’m afraid I ’m more deeply interested 
in her than would be prudent, if there was any danger 
of a refusal.” 

44 So you think your success is certain.” 

44 Why, yes, I may say so—I faney there is little 
doubt. Emma is a little coy, to be sure, but, asido from 
that, every symptom is favorable ! Ah ! but here comes 
the ángel herself—good bye—don’t you wish you were 
as happy as I am.” 

44 A precious rascal!” said Lawrey to himself, as he 
bowed to Emma, and exchanged with her a meaning 
smilc. 

Mr. Henry Gowen hastened to join the side of Emma, 
and accompanied «her home. Soliciting a few minutes 
tétentele with bm he entered the parlor and took his 
seat by her side. Then, in a set speech which he liad 
duly componed and committed to memory for the occa- 
sion, he tendered to Misa Wharton his hcart, hand, and 
fortune. Emma hcard him out gravely and then rcplicd, 

44 1 ccrtainly ought to fcel honored by your proposal, 
sir, but as I attribute it wholly to my fortune and not to 


myself, I can not be so highly flattered as I should under 
other circumstances. Excuse me for declining your 
proposal,” she said, rising, 44 and take a word of couneel. 
‘Never go again to the Surrogate’a Office to leam a 
Lady’s wealth.’ Good moming, sir.”* 

These words, without the tone in which they were 
pronounced, would have been sufficient to discorafit 
even a greater coxcomb than Mr. Henry Gowen. He 
felt as if he could have wished the floor to open and 
swallow him from the scornful look of Misa Wharton. 
Seiziug his hat he huiried to the door, and before night 
was on his way to the Springs. 

A merry laugh had Emma and her lover that evenirig 
over the discomfited fortune-hunter. And when, a few 
months later, Mr. Henry Gowen saw their mairiagc in 
the newspaper, and recollected that he had made a conli- 
dant of Charles Lawrey, he wisely concluded that even 
the Springs would not save him from ridicule, and 
sailed at once for Europe. 
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HERBERT MORDAUNT. 

BT GEOROS HiTSNi 

Skill, or prudenee in avuiling our^elves of our natura) 
taleuts and ndvíintnuos, will rompí*) favor and paironage, 
oven where it is heJd fiom prejudice or ignorance. 

— ScoU's Anticuar y. 

“ W>:ll, Ilerbert, I have seen Mr. Baldwin thia mom- 
! ing,. and he says that one of üis studenU has lately 
qualified, and he shall expecl vou in a few days to 
supply the vacancy,” said Mr. Mordaunt, one of the 
most opulent (itizcns of New York to his son, a young 
man about twenty years of age, who sat twirling a iight 
í summcr hat on his hand with an air of negligcnce, that 
¡ evinced how utterly indiíTorent he was, to the princely 
display of wealth around liiin. 
j “Ifsuch are his expcctations, I must say that he will 
¡ be sadly disappointed, ,, said Hcrbert Mordaunt. 

| \ ou will have a delightful time of it, as ihere will 

be ñve students besidcs yourself, all of them 6ons of the 
wealihiest inen in the cifcy,” pursued -Mr. Mordaunt, 
seemingly inattentive to the reply of his »on. 

“ l doubt uot, that I should find their companionahip 
highly agreeable, nevertheless I must debar mysclf of 
that plcaaure; for (although it sorely afilíete rae to 
I thwart your wishes) a profcssional man I can never be!” 

“ Wlty, what particular objcctions can you have, to 
being esteemcd onc of so numerous and respcctable a 
clase of men—a class for whom yourbrother Ftdix there. 
i whom the ladies already bcgin to recognise as Dr, Mor- 
j daunt, has ever shown such a decidcd preference]” said 
Mr. Mordaunt, pointing to a sofá, on the side of which 
| reeted an extremely dclicate hand, which an observer 
1 could scarcely have failed mLstaking for that of one of 
1 the gentler ser, had not a side-long glance at the per¬ 
soné stolid featuree, as be lay supine on the elastic 
couch, proved him to have becn the beau ideal of a 
whiskered dandy. 

“ Siraply bccause my calling leads me another way," 
replied Herbert Mordaunt. 

“ Then it is not on account of any prejudice against 
the profession 1” 

“ No, sir! for liad I a turn that way, I would not hedí¬ 
tate to study a profession.’ p 

“Ah, well! doubtiess then you will warve this Irivo- 
lous objection in consideration of a lile of case, and a 
yearly income of five thousand dollars—come, that ’s a 
temptation not easiiy to be got over—only reflect on it 
now, five thousand a y car.” 

“ Never!" said Herbert Mordaunt firmly, yet respect- 
fully; “ for w'as I to engage in a profession froin which 
I could derive no plcasure, I should becomc, i ñatead of 
a useful member, a drone to that community, in which 
an all-wise Providence has allottcd us our respectivo 
stations.” 
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44 And pray what may be Ibis vocation, for which you 
would exchangc a profesional Ufe, and the many ad- 
vantages attendant upon it7” asked Mr. Mordaunt. 

44 The cabinct-making businnss, for which you must 
be aware I havo cver, even from childhood, cvinced a 
considerable talcnt.” 

“Great God! and shall ¡t be said that a child of mine 
is a mechanic? that ono of my family eams a livclihood 
by the sweat of his brow 7 No—no ! sooner would I 
see him hugged in the coid embrace of death!” 

44 What! a mechanic, Hcrbert? oh! fie, fie for shamc!” 
shriekcd the horror-stricken Mrs. Mordaunt—whilst the 
lip of the Bupercilious student of medicine, curled wíth 
a bitter sncer of contcmpt. 

44 Why thia invcteracy against the mcchanics, fatherr? 
Is it not among thcm we find the brightest gema of so- 
ciely 7 Are thcy not the pillar*, on which resta that 
magnificent edifice—our Rcpublic?” said Hcrbert Mor¬ 
daunt, who acemed leas likcly to yield to the united 
eftorts of his parents, to banish from his mind the idea 
of bccoming a méchame, than rcsolutely to combat them. 

44 Marry, yon are truly eloquent in praise of these 
ignorant and unpolished beings—a class with whom no 
one of standing should associate, and whose ranks, give 
the penetenliary but its due, would be reduced to ono 
half their number.” 

A flush of indignation passed over the countenance of 
Herbert Mordaunt, and his eyes sparkled with more than 
their wonted brilliancy; but he suppresscd the tart rcply 
that rose to his Iips, and said in a deferential tone—- 

44 The trades, I expect, likc the professions, are not 
without their unprincipled members; but I shall endeavor 
to avoid these, and keep company with the more honest 
oncs.” 

44 Ah! Hcrbert! little did I imagine when I was ex- 
pending hundreds, aye, thousands ineducating you, that 
I should be thus recompensed.” 

44 1 am aware, father, that there is a heavy debt due 
you on that acore, and sinccrely hopo (however impro¬ 
bable it may at present seem) that circumstanccs will 
enable me aPsome future period to discharge it,” 

44 Come, come, Hcrbert í do away with this foolish 
idea of yours, and go down to Mr. Baldwin’s this even- 
ing, and inform him that you will be prepared in a week 
or ten days, at farthest, to commence your studios— 
otherwise I shall l>e compclled to annul my will, (which 
you know I have by me,) and cut you oflF without-a 
dollar,” said Mr. Mordaunt, who thought his sou’s reply 
savoured somewhat of relenting. 

“Touching a profesional lifc it is ncedless for me to 
speak, as you already know my mind on that point, and 
as to your fortune I ask not a farthing of it; for I am 
eonvinced, if I have not overrated my abilities, that I 
shall be able to maintain mysdf in coinpetont indepen- 
tlcnce,'* 


44 And you still persist in the detennination of beco- 
ming a cabinct-makcr 7” 

44 Yes, sir.” 

The violcnt passions whifch had bcen long gathering 
fvithin, now burst forth with the uncurbed vehemence of 
a tornado, and striking the ccntrc-table with a forcé that 
threatened to shiver it to fragments, Mr. Mordaunt 
exclaimed— 

44 Then, by heavens ! you shall seek a home clscwhcre, 
for I henccforward renounce you—Begone, and forget 
that you have a parent in existence !” 

Too thoroughly acquainted with his father’s fiery 
temperament, not to know that further delay would but 
engender harsher words, and excite to a higher pitch his 
ungovernahle rage, Herbert Mordaunt rose from his seat 
and advanced to receivc the parting embrace of Mrs. 
Mordaunt; but she—she who had watched over his 
infaney with all the tender solicitude which a mother 
can possibly feel for her oí&pring—allowmg the false 
pride of the world to gain the mastery over maternal 
feelings, vvaved him off, and pointed significantly to the 
door. Finding now the cntire household highly incensed 
against him, bccause of the resolution he had formed to 
follow a vocation, for which he felt an inward conviction, 
he possessed a fine natural talent, Herbert Mordaunt 
dashed away the tear that glistened on his oye-lash, and 
left his father’s home in silence and in sorrow. 

Notwithstanding he had been cradled in the lap of 
affluencc, Herbert Mordaunt happily had not imbibed 
those little prcjudices, which parents of the wcalthier 
! order—by ridiculing the avvkward manner and inaccu- 
J racy of specch of the poorer class, under color of truining 
| their childrcn in the rules of gentility—but too often 
i nrnnage to instil into their minds, and which eventually 
| imbitter their feelings, and bring them to look with aver¬ 
sión upon a mechanic, however mcritorious he might 
be. Thrown on his own rcsourccs, to shapc a course 
for himself through the world, Hcrbert Mordaunt no 
sooner found himself in the Street, than he bent his steps 
toward Mr. Dalcy’s, a skilful cabinet-maker, in whose 
j sliop his latcnt genius had first dcvcloped itself, when, 
j while yet a mere child, he was in the habit of stealing 
oflf from bis comrades, to bend with all the intenseness 
of soul over such articles as the good-natured journey- 
men would place in his hands, to quiet his importuni- 
| ties, and rcward his seeming industry. Arrivcd at Mr. 

; Daley*s,he engaged to serve a thrcc-years , apprenticcship 
| under him, and in accordance with that worthy gcntle- 
I nmn’s wishes, immediutely cntered upon the duties of 
I his occupation. Thus in the spacc of a lew hours was 
Herbert Mordaunt transformad from a dashing young 
' gallant, apparelled in the heightof the fashion, to a cabi- 
¡ net-maker’s sober apprentice, deckcd in the coorse habili- 
j ments of the laboring class. 

¡ So rapid was Herbert Murdauni’s progress, that at 
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th© expiration of six months, he far excelled every 
apprentice in the ahop, and yielded thé palm to the 
journeynoen only in the niceat and more difficult 
branches of the trade, Stimulated by his extraordi- 
nary advancement, which far exceeded what his most 
sanguino hopea had led him to anticípate, he now 
applied himself with renewed ardor, and at the end'of 
a twelvemonth was accounted the best worktnan in the 
8hop. 

Daley’a work now began to acquire* a much higher 
repute than it heretofore ever had, and ere another six 
months rolled round, was sought after with avidity by 
the whole city. Ordera without number for aideboarda, 
8crutoirea, ottomans, sofas, and numeroua other etceteras 
of a similar nature, poured into the shop. To meet thia 
floSd of custom, all Hírbert Mordaunt’a energy was 
called into active operation; and from early dawn till 
long after the whole city had sank to rcpoae at night, 
he sedulously toiled at his bench. Nothing that akill 
or asaiduity could accompliah, waa left undone. Theso 
diainterested exertions to advantage hia welf&re, did hot 
pasa unheeded by the kind-hearted Mr. Daléy, for when 
two yeare had passed away, he generously reieased Her- 
bert Mordaunt from the remainder of his apprenticeahip, 
and offered to take him in as a partner ¡ but thia he 
declined, propodng to retiré to one of the flouriahing 
inland towns in that statc, where he set up businesa on 
hia own footing. 

In the populous town whfch he had pitchéd upon, as 
the place of hia futuro abode, Herberi Mordaunt* s honest 
countenance and frauk manners won the good-will of 
the public, and he had soon work sufiicient in hia ahop 
to keep him stcadily engaged. Every mouth waa load 
in praiae of the extraordinary young artificer; the men 
apoke of hia exemplary habita and cióse application to 
businesa, and the ladies (who are invariably more zealoos 
than the other sex, in whalever they undertake) vowed 
they would each order a toílet, a workatand, or some 
such article, were it but for the aake of getting a look at 
his handsome face—whilst hia exquisite workmanship 
waa a source of admiration for all. 

In a littlc time his custom increased so rapidly that he 
was forced to employ several journeymen to osáist him 
in hia labora, and even then it was with much difficulty 
he could aatisfy the eager demand of the people for hia 
work. The second year, the fame of hia akill having 
been trumpeted abroad, he did a still more extensive 
business; and was now acknowledged by all to be 
dccidedly the most steady, diligent, and akilful mechanrc 
in the town, and one not likely to squander the fortune 
which he was evidently realising. It was the third ycar 
after Herbert Mordaunt had lefl his native city, to seek 
a home among strangera, that Mr. Allenwood, one among 
the moat reapectable men in the town, called at his ahop 
to purchase a workstand for bis niece, a sweet auburn* 


haired girl, who leant fondly upon hia arm. No sooner 
had Herbert Mordaunt encountered the mild glance of 
the latter; than the quenchleaa fire of love was kindled 
within hia bosom. Yes, reader, Herbert Mordaunt was 
fascinated with the playful amile and damask cheek of a 
girl, tarhom he had then, for the fírat time seeñ. Hia 
heart thrilled with emotions hitherto unknown to it, as 
he atole timid glances at her countenance, in the ardeos 
expreaaion'of which, innocence and intelligence seemed 
struggling for the mastery. It seemed as if he could not 
sufficiently admire her bright laughing eyes, and he was 
convinced, as he watched her graceful attitudes, as she 
stood admiring the elegance of the diflerent objeets 
around her, that he had never beheld half so perfect a 
form as that of the béautiful and accompii&hed Thereea 
Allenwood. 

Before leaving the shop Mr. Allenwood, whose keen 
perception could detect under the garb of a mechanic, 
the bearing of a gentleman, gave Herbert Mordaunt a 
kind and pressing invitation to visit him, which he 
aseured him he would not fail to do.. A few days after- 
ward he accordingly called upon Mr. Allenwood, who 
occupied a neat yet small dwelling on the suburbs of 
the town; for his income—aithough it yielded a plarn 
and very comfortable support for himself and niece, 
enabling them to dress in a style beseeming the high 
station which they ñlled in society—was too lirnited to 
admit of hia taking a larger and more elegant house. 
Mr. Allenwood he found to be a strong-minded, jovial 
oíd bachelor, who had read much, travelled much, and 
was posaesaed of a thorough practical knowledge of men 
and their waya, which he had gained by a long in ter¬ 
co u rae with the world< 

When courteously queationed during hia visit l>y 
Mr. Allenwood reapeedng his birth-place and family, 
Herbert Mordaunt—aware thatan attempt at concealment 
would but créalo embarraasment on his part, and proba- 
bly beget unfavorable Buspiciona in tbe mind of Mr. 
Allenwood—rfrankly revealed the estrangement th^t 
exiated between his parents and himself, with the cir- 
cumstances attending it; and was happy to leam that 
the course he had pursued was highly approved of by 
him. He also flattered himself by the kindling of Teresa 
Allenwood’s dark and voluptuous eyes, that if she waa 
lesa forward in expreasing it, she was by no means leas 
warm in her approbation thereof than her únele. 

Before two wecks had elapsed, Herbert Mordaunt 
again called upon Mr. Allenwood, at whose house he 
became in courge of time a constant visiter. The more 
be knew of Teresa Allenwood, the higher he learnt to 
appreciate her ami able qualities; every succeeding visit 
served to bñng to light some new and valuable trait in 
her character, which on the previous one he had judged 
faultleaa. The frequeney of bis visits at length removed, 
as it were, the screen of reserve—through which ber 
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attractions had partially alione—from befare her; and 
she stood fortli a blushing, mcrry-hearted maúlen, free 
frora aü ill-timed prudery, and with great good-nature, a 
well cultivated mind, and rich vein of wit, whicli she 
was ever rcady to apply to a good eflect He was now 
on terms of great intimacy with her; he read with her, 
and accompanied her on the piano with his rich, manly 
voice; and oñen when Mr. Allenwood was conñned to 
his room with an attack of the gout, a compiaint with 
which he was much aífiicted, would cali for her on 
Sundays, and attend her to church. It was on one of 
these occasions that he ponred into her ear his eagcr 
tale of love, and wrung fr;om her the acknowledgment 
that his passion was ardently returned. A few weeks 
afterward, with the consent of Mr. Allenwood, they 
were united. 

It was about two ycars after his marriage that Herbert 
Mordaunt was seated in a comfortably, and even cie¬ 
gan tly furnished room of a prívate dwelling, situated in 
the most fashionable parí of the town. Opposite him 
sat his happy Teresa, blooming as ever, but soinewhat 
more staid and matronly; whilst bctwecn them on the 
carpet, lay a lovely chcsnut-haired child, which alter- 
nately careseed a pet kitten that it hugged closely in its 
arms, and held up its plump liule hands to shield its 
fair brow from the hcat of the fire that blazed cheerfnlly 
in tbe grate; for it was a chill November day, and the 
wintry wind howled around the comen of the house, 
and down the chimney-fiue. 

“Yes, dear! to-morrow wc will start for New York, 
and once therc we will not leave till we have brought 
about the long-desired reconciliation betwecn you and 
your párente,’' said Mrs. Mordaunt, resuming the con- 
versation which had been broken oíf to observe the 
playful mood of the child. 

“You appear very sanguino, Teresa, but I very 
much fear that our dearest hopes will be dashed to the 
ground—that we shall find them inexorable; for once 
during my apprenticeship I called at their door, but was 
refused admission; and since my residence here I have 
repeatedly wrítten to them, but each time have my letters 
been returned unopened,” replied Herbert Mordaunt 

“Surely when they come to hear how well you have 
prosperad at your trade, and once set eyes on our dear 
little Charley, whom we have called after your father, 
and whoso smiling face will plead eloquently in your 
behalf, surely then they will not—they cannot refusc 
to receive you again into favor,” said the árticas Mrs. 
Mordaunt 

“ I sincerely hope it may be so, Teresa, but never- 
theless I have my misgivings.” 

“Your raother, at least, whose enviable disposition I 
have so often heard you speak of in such commendatory 
terms, would receive you with open arras after so long 
an absence.” 

Vol. II—11 


“She was actuated by tlio impulse of the moment, 
and very likely would gladly welcoine me back; but my 
father is of too proud and stubborn a natura easily to 
retract when once he has-” 

They were herc interrupted by a black waiter, who 
made his entrancc saying—“ Massa ! berry oíd gemmen 
at de door supplicate de ams.” 

“ Eh ? Bob ! a gentleman beggar 1” enquired Herbert 
Mordaunt, aware of his waiter’s usual antipathy to that 
class of people. 

“ Sartin, Sir! he be not one o* de wulgar class o’ 
beggin fokes!” 

“ Well, Bob! show him into the front-room, and let 
him know that 1 will attend him in a few minutes; for 
his wants must be very urgent to drive him abroad in 
such weather as this.” 

“ Yes, Massa!” said Bob, leaving the room to do his 
master’s bidding. 

After brushing his hair, and adjusting his cravat, 
Herbert Mordaunt procecdcd to the fiont room, which 
he had no sooner ente red, than cxclaiming “ Oh, God ! 
it is my father!” he sprang forward and caught the oíd 
man in his arms; and both father and son losing the 
power of utterance in the joy of the mccting, stood 
silently locked in each other’s embrace. As soon as 
the first burst of feelings had subsided, Mr. Mordaunt 
extended his hand to his son, said—“ Farewell! my 
boy, my much injured boy ; for the father that dealt so 
harshly with you, now suflers his just punishment, and 
must go sorrowingon his way till the briefspace, which 
mlervenes betWeen him and the grave, shall have been 
completed!” 

“Oh! no—no, father, this can never be! you must 
not leave us! stay with ua and all that comforts or 
attention can do, you shall have,” said Herbert Mor¬ 
daunt; and he was warraly seconded by the tears and 
entreatics of Mrs. Mordaunt, whom the unusual noise 
and sudden exclamación of her husband had now 
brought into the room. 

“Well, Herbert! if you and this kind, forgiving 
ángel,” drawing Mrs. Mordaunt, who held him by the 
hapd, to his bosom, “ will have it so, then I must tarry 
with you; but little did I expect that the child whom I 
tumed from my door on account of his determination of 
being a méchame, would bccome the stay and consoler 
of my oíd age, whilst my profcssional son, whom I 
pampered with high notions of family dignity, and 
whose every wish I indulged, reduccd me to beggary!” 
said Mr. Mordaunt, and the big drops coursed down bis 
cheeks, on which time and core had made sad impree- 
sions. 

As soon as Mr. Mordaunt had regained suñicient self- 
coramand, and was snugly seated by the fire, with liule 
Charley on his knee, he related the history of his mis- 
fortunes, which was bnefly as fallows :— 
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Por thc? first two years aflrr lie had turned Hcrbcrl 
Mordnunt from his house, his aftairs had gonc oí| I ,rüS " 
perouslv» and his son Félix was all that his hcart could 
have ivished him. His brilliant talonts werc n themc of 
convcrsation for more than one fircside-circlc, and he 
was generally looked upon hy all as a young man 
dcatined, at somc future day, to fdl a lolty st.ilion in tlie 
world ; but alas! thc gerrn of self-will had lieen toocarly 
engrafted in the young sapling for it cvur to beeome a 
statelv monarch of tbe forest! At tlu* end of two y caro 
strango and painful rumore of his prolligacy and dissi- 
pated habits began to be afloat, and his repeated dcnmnds 
for money served to confirro them. Mr. Mordaunt tonk 
him to task, and censured hiin for his conduet—not 
with the sternness of decisión and severo tono ol 
authority which it behoves a parent to assume, when 
reprimanding a child for niisconduct, but in a lenient 
manner that tended rather to hasten than to check his 
progresa along the high-road to ruin. The tone of 
popular sentiment was now changed, and Dr. Mordaunt 
was no longer «poken of as thc young man of splendid 
capacity and great promise, but as the abandoned proflí¬ 
gate, the frequenter of tippling-houses, and the companion 
of vicious and unprincipled gamblcis! His formercom- 
rades now shunned him as they would a viper, but he 
heeded it not; for vicc and dcbauchery had blunted the 
keen edge of pride—he was compietely dead to all sense 
of shame and honor—every gencrous and noble impulse 
was paralysed within him. His demanda for money, 
to squander in scenes of vicc and reckless dissipation, 
beenme al Iength so frequent and for such hcavy amounts, 
that Mr. Mordaunt was awakened to an alarming con- 
seiousness of the rapidity with which his fortune was 
being redured, and forced, though reluctantly, to deny 
him all further supplies. The parchís werc now to 
expericnce a severo retribution for the forbcuraucc they 
had excrcised in the tutoring of their child ! for when 
Dr. Mordaunt felt thc restraint imposed upon his licen- 
tious passions which hitherlo had been pennitted to purgue 
their wild and reckless race unchceked, he irnmcdiately 
forged a check, and drew every dollar of the oíd mon's 
fortune lrom the bank, in which lie luid deposited it. 
The same evening he embarked for England, bul the 
parket ship in which he had lakcn pttssagc was nevor 
heard of. She must havo foundered at sea, and every 
soul on board perished! 

Being deprived of their favorito child, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mordaunt were struck with a sudden consciousness of 
th**ir cruel treatment to their younger son, and would 
have sought him out and askcd his forgivenes*; but they 
knrw not wliere to find him, for the postmasler wlioin 
Mr. Mordaunt had directed always to return his son’s 
letters, as soon us they arrived, had left the city, and 
gonc lio knew not whithor. Abíuidoning all hopo of 
ever agaiti bcholdiug their discardcd son, they took a 


moni in an obscuro part of thc city, where they con- 
tinued for sume months to eke out a miserable existence, 
subsistiim upon thc pittanee that remained to them from 
thc sale of their splendid house and furniture, which 
their necessities had coiupelled them to dispose of 
under the hamtncr. Oppressed hy grief and misfortune, 
Mrs. Mordaunt in a short time sank into thc grave, 
penitently iinploring the forgiveness of Hcavcn for her 
unnatural conduet toward her son. 

Altor the death of his wife, Mr. Mordaunt was forced 
either to beg for a support or to beeome an inmate oi 
tbe ulms-house; but too proud to receive charitv at the 
hands of thosc whom he had oneé considered his infe¬ 
rior?*, and too prejudiccd to beeome the latler, he left the 
scene of bis former glory, and with the aid of a few 
dollars which he had scraped together, reachcd thc town 
where Herliert Mordaunt resided. Having arrived the 
evening before, he had that morning set out fully deter- 
mined to attempt the lowly cmployment of a mendícant 
as the mean» of gaining a livelihood; and fortunately 
the first door at which he had summoned resolution 
enough to stop was that of the child whom he had 
renounced. Having concludod his narrativo, the oíd 
man again gave vent to the overpowcring tumult of hi« 
feelings in a violenl flood of tears. Herliert Mordaunt 
detained his father with him during thc rcmainder of 
his life; and no one to have seen him administering to 
his wants, and endeavoring by every possible care and 
tenderness to soften the winter of his davs, would have 
supposed that he had once been driven from that fathcr’s 
door, a fricndless outeast on the World. 
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IDA ILDERTON. 

BT H. J. BOWLE8. 

A WABM and delightful eveningin thc middle of July 
was fast cloaing, the deep clouds of night were rolling 
majestically ovcr the horizon, bearing darkness and si- 
lence onward, and tclling that na tu re was hastening to 
repone. The inhabitants of a fashionable square had 
riscn from their dinner-tables, and in all the drawing- 
rooma might be aecn the Light of nuraerous chandeliere, 
and groupe of lovely womcn seeking amuacment: somc 
with the latest novela, others with lively convereation, 
and some (and they were not a few) sat inhaling the 
delightful breexe, loaded with the perfume of the flowere 
which were placed around the rooms and on the baleo- 
nica. In one of the principal houses of the square, and 
in a mognificent drawing-room sat Ida Ilderton, the 
lovelieat bello of the season, aurrounded by all thosc 
titile lux úrica which are so indispensably necessary to 
highly-refined women; where a consciousncss of high 
birth and large posseasiona are augmented by mental 
culture and intellectual gttainments. On a low ottoman 
at thc feet of Ida lay a beautiful greyhound decked with 
roces, and a small, dclicate lovc-bird rested on one of her 
richly-jewelled hands, whilc a handkerchief of lace was 
held carelcssly in the other. 8ho sat apparently uncon- 
acious of the admiration abe excitad, and talked in a low 
voice to the bird, who picked anxiously at the anowy 
hand which supported \U Ida’s beauty was captivating; 
it was so delicate, so puré. Her face was cast in the 
Grecian mould, with sleeping orbs, veiled with dark 
lashes, resting on her delicately-tinged ebeek; her mouth 
was small, and at each córner of her coral lips sat a light 
curve, displaying her pe&rly tceth. Her smile had a charm 
perfectly irresistible. 

On this night she worc white Mechlin lace over rich 
white satín, and a girdle of sil ver confíncd her sylph-like 
waist; her sleeve fell over her arm to the elbow, and 
then displayed a beauty of coniour , a classical pcrfection, 
which Praxitiles vainly had attempted to surpass; her 
hand was cqually faultless, and the long taper fingere 
were whiter than the handkerchief they held. Around 
her were bouquets of flowera, and vasos fillod with 
oriental perfume stood beside her; the rich plumage of 
far-f&med birds gleamed from coges of golden wire; 
pedes tais of marble and scagliola supported palé coid 
statues, or bijauíerie and articles oí vertu ; thus the 
room was one delicious temple, dedicatcd to Luxury 
and Art Ida had sat playing with the bird for somc 
time without noticing her guests, who had sought dif¬ 
ieren t occupations till the gentlemen aróse from dinner, 
and most of them had gone with Mre. Ilderton to walk 
in the conservatory, leaving Ida and her íavorites to- 
gether. At lcngth the gentlemen ascended to codee, 
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and the ladiea retumcd to the drawing-room, when 
convereation light and fashionable bogan to circuíate 
among the diflercnt groups. Near Ida sat a favorite 
cavalier of the party, vainly endcavoring to obtain a 
glance from her lovely eyes; and oppoaite to her, 
apparently engaged in looking at a print, stood tho 
heir to an earldora, wishing he was the bird, or the 
greyhound, or the handkerchief, or anything that Ida 
loved or admircd; but Ida neither looked at the one ñor 
the other. 

“It was the opinión of Charlee the Fifth, Miss Ildcr- 
ton,” said the heir, “that we speak Engliah to birds.” 

“ And Italian to Indica,” waa the cool answer. “ Why 
not apeak la bella lingua to me, if you follow the Eni- 
pcror’a mnxim V 7 

Ida 8mircd as he said thia, and glanced toward a 
window, where sat a young man, holding a cup of 
coffee in an easy manner, perfectly displaying a finely- 
formed white hand, and seemingly intent on taking the 
pattem of the carpet in hia mind’a eye, to compare ¡t 
with othcrs on some future occasion. 

“ Listen !” said Ida, atarting from her couch; “there 
is music and the sound of a harp waa heard beneath 
the balcony. Instantly the Windows were thrown open, 
and the visitors ruahed to hear the Harpiate ; while Ida 
drew near the farthest, and stood by the silent young 
gentleman, who amiled, and ofTered a chair as ahe ap- 
proached. From the blaze of light within, and the 
brightnc88 of the gas without, the figure and face of the 
Harpiate were clearly seen, and her rapid and brilliant 
execution aatoniahed and delighted her audience. 

“I have seldom heard auch a thrílling touch,” re- 
marked Ida. “ What a pity ahe ahohld play thua, and 
fínd auch amall encouragement: for nothing but absoluto 
ncccssity could have obliged her to scek bread by itine- 
rant playing.” 

“ She ia une demoiselle Francoise” aaid the young 
man, gazing firmly on Ida’s lovely face. “ Listen ! 
there, ahe sings!” and a perfectly natural voice aróse in 
all ita wild beauly, singing a pathetic French romance. 

“ Haa ahe not a pretty style, Mr. Beresford V 9 asked 
Ida, who aeemed pleascd with the musician; “I fancy 
there ia a touch of romance about her. I feel an intereat 
in her; ahe ia as youthful as mysclf, and a wanderer.” 

“ You aro a iittle enthusiaatic creature, Ida,” waa the 
answer. “ Now, aurcly, you do not fancy her a princesa 
in diaguise, or a maiden eacaped from a haunted caatle, 
where aome malignant genii confincd her. Tell me, 
what do you imagine?” 

“ Some d¡8appointment; a faithlees lover; a father 
baniahed for breaking the lawa; and, after a bright 
happy girlhood, she becomea what ahe is now, with a 
life of desolation beforc her. Have I drawn a touching 
picture Beresford ? Ia not that auflicient miaery for a 
novel ?” 


“ Not quite; truth is stranger than fiction. I am sure 
Ida there is more real wretchedness, more deep miaery, 
in many hearts than any novel could describe (and Fer- 
dinand Beresford spoke for the first time feclingly.) 
Perhaps you have no idea of the meaning of grief, and 
if you have not I hope you never will.” 

“Thank you, I can only wish you the same. Now 
we must contribute to the Harpist; it ought to be a 
shower of gold. Viscount Lyvil firstand Ida moved 
away toward the spot where the Viscount stood, and a 
hand some collection was soon made, sufticient to awaken 
joy in the heart of the fair Harpiate. 

“Ask her residcnce and her ñame; tell her to retum 
to-morrow,” were Ida’s commands, and ahe once more 
retumed to Ferdinand Beresford. A moment only 
elapsed, when ahe quitted hia side, and for the remain- 
der of the evening a beautiful blushing rosebud decked 
her bosom. It was not more lovely than thoae favorite 
children of Flora ueually are, but Ida had never poasesaed 
one ao inestimably valuable before. 

Ida Ilderton was devotedly attached to Ferdinand 
Beresford; she loved him better than aught elsc besidea, 
and to win his esteem she would have resigned all her 
wcalth and power; and of this Ferdinand felt quite 
conacious, and not a Iittle proud. In the aociety of 
Ida he seemed pleased but reserved, and a languid 
melancholy atole over him, which added a degree of 
calm repose and thoughtful gracc, of which those around 
him were bereft. 

Mrs. Ilderton had long and ailently seen Ida’a growing 
attachment, and determined, by alow degrees, to find the 
exact point at which it had arrived ; for Ferdinand was 
scarccly a desirable match for her daugbter, his father 
being tbe seventh son of a duke, and himself the young- 
est of nine children, all depending upon their grandfa- 
theris patronage for appointments in the army and navy, 
or amall lucrativo placea about court; and by dint of 
being seen in the Duchcas’ carriage in Hyde Park, and 
introduced at the diflerent drawing-rooma, Ferdinand’a 
three aiatera were titled and tolerably rich ladiea, who 
all united in aaying he waa too handsome for anything 
but a aecretary, and that he accordingly became, with a 
8alary of five hundred pounds per annum, but no better 
prospecta. This did not auit Mrs. Ildcrton’s projeets for 
her child, and she determined to seperate the lovers ; 
therefore, on the night in question, she believed ahe had 
seen aufíicient to warrant her ao doing. 

It was late before the party broke up, and as Ida 
received the farewell of Ferdinand Beresford, for a mo¬ 
ment his reserve was thrown ofT; he caught the Iittle 
white hand and pressed it to his lipa, and left the de¬ 
lighted maiden to ponder on this his first act of love. 

The aun had past the meridian before Ida aróse, and 
putting on a simple robe, threw herself on her couch 
to brcakfast alone. Many new feclinga crowded on her 
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heart, and shc sank hcr head on the soft satín pillow to 
dream; they worc d rearas of bliss, of love, and of Ferdi- 
nond Beresford. The voice of her maid aroused her 
with the intelligcnco that the Horpistc had re(umed 
according to her ordere, and waited any commands Míss 
Ilderton wished to give. 

“Bring her hitlicr,” said Ida; “I will converse with 
hcr, it will amusc me; and let her harp be brought also; 
I wish to hcar her sing and with a ready alacrity the 
waiting woman obeyed, and in a moment the Harpiste 
stood in the luxurious boudoir of Ida. Thore was a 
great diflorence between the beauty of the young no- 
blesse, and the striking face of the wandering child of 
gong; it was not a beauty to he painted and hung in a 
print-shop, to attract the notice of pnsscrs-by, ñor to be 
sculptured for its fine rogularity. No; it was a beauty 
in which shone mind, and feeling, and firmness, com- 
bined with casy good nature and vigorous thought. Hcr 
face was sliadcd bya white cap, with large borders falling 
on her dark c.hecks, and her hair, of glossy chesnut, was 
braided beneath; her forehead was high, and her eyes of 
dark blue. They had once been menry, laughing eyes ; 
but their look of joy was gonc; and save wlien she 
smiled with a strnnge, brilliant sraile, her face wore no 
joy o lis expression. Her dress was of coarsc blue merino, 
and a large shawl of red and black plaid completcd her 
attirc. Yet she stood before Ida, not boldly but easily, 
and seemed to look without any feelings of admiration 
or wonder on the luxury which surrounded the heiress, 
while Ida addressed her in puré Parisian as follows:— 

44 You aro a nativo of la belle France; is it not so 7” 

“Yes, my lady,” was the timid reply. 

“Have you becn long away from borne—long in 
England 1” 

44 1 have no home, my lady; I have bcen three weeks 
in this land,” was the answcr. 44 1 have not had a 
home for years; this is the only relie now rcmaining 
(and she placed her hand on her harp,) and it gains me 
my bread.” 

“You are not self-taught,” askcd Ida; “you play 
too well for that. How long have you practised the 
harp!” 

“ I learnt my art from onc of the fínest masters France 
possessed, and it is years sincc I commenced. I do not 
play so well as I used; my fingere seem stifif and less 
pliant than formerly. So many things are rccallcd to 
my mind by the tonos of my harp, that sometimos I 
would rather weep than si ng.” 

“ Have you a father or mother with you 1” asked Ida 
fcelingly; for she felt interested in the girl. 

“ I have neither now, my lady. A mother I never 
kncw; a father I had, but his love is forfeited, and I am 
quite alone.” 

“ Why did you leave your home, poor exile! was your 
fathcr’s displeasurc the cause! Have you no friends 


herc; are you quite alone ?” asked Miss Ilderton, with 
teare glistening in hcr eyes. 

“ Oh, it is a long story, my lady, and you will con- 
demn me I know. I have not met with such kindness 
for yeare, as I now meet with from you. No one has 
manifested kindness for me; I am an outeast, wrctched 
and alone.” 

44 Sit down there,” said Ida, pointing to a velvct otto- 
man besido her; “and if it grieves you cease to speak of 
your home. It is sufiicicnt to know you are happy. I 
fecl for you; I pity you much.” 

“ Oh, no, dearest lady, I will tell you all,” said tho 
Harpiste, “ lest thoughts of my unworthiness to receive 
your kindness steal into your bosom, and thus once 
more I becomc friendless, even as before I heard your 
voice. My father was tutor in the family of an Italian 
nobleman, and altemately resided in Italy and France, 
till, having completed the education of his pupils, he left 
them, married, and retired to the environs of Paris. I 
was his only child. My mother died shortlv aílter my 
birth, and I grew up till the age of ten yeare with him 
alone. It was then he sent me to Paris to school, and 
there I learnt the harp, which now gains me my liveli- 
hood, and became the favorito pupil of a too-i ndulgent 
master. Could he sce me herc, the abject creature I am, 
would he recognize in the homeless wanderer the once 
happy Lucille Bcranger! No, he could not, would it 
were but a dream. I remained five yeare in Paris, and 
then my father recalled me, and I retumed home. Oh! 
how well I remember that evening, when the diligence 
cntered my native villagc, and I saw my fathcr’s cottage 
peeping out among the trres, the lumraer «un setting 
behind the hills, and the roses twining round the casc- 
ments of my long-rcmembered home. Beneath the 
porch stood my father, and beside him a person I had 
never seen. I thought at firet it was one of bis oíd 
pupils, come to visit their kind tutor; but tho face was 
not Italian, and the smile was too swect to be ouglit but 
English. As soon as the ddigcnce stopped, my father 
rushed forward and embraced me, and led me into the 
house, followed by his strange companion. ‘This is 
MademoiscIIc Bcranger,’ said the stranger, stepping for¬ 
ward ; ‘ we wantod only the presencc, of a lady here to 
complete our happiness. We sliall be too happy with 
MadcmoLscllc Lucille.’ I saw my father’s eyes glisten, 
and he smiled upon him; then, tuming to me, intro- 
duced him as his pupil, and possed a high eulogium on 
his kindness and talent It seemed that my father felt 
lonely after I left him, and had become melancholy and 
desponding, when one of his former pupils carne to him, 
and introduced an English lady of good connections but 
limited fortune, and asked him to edúcate her youngest 
son. My father willingly complied, and the young 
Englishman was to remain till his education was com¬ 
pleted. All the moming did my father devoto to study, 
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and during that period I sat alono in my littlc bou d oir, 
happy as ever young múden could be, till I heard the 
door of the library shut, and I knew the hours of study 
were over. Then I listened for the sound of footsteps, 
and with a joyous heart I used to hear my father’a pupil 
come ailcntly into my room, and hang over my chair, 
with some ofícring of flowers and frait for chere Lucillo. 
He gave me birds, and booka, and planta, and all that 
could make my hoine happier. At length—time pasaed 
on rapidly—his education was fínished, and the day was 
appointed for him to leave. It was the first grief I had 
ever known, and I shut myself up in my room alone to 
weep. The day on which the letter carne to recall him 
I saw him not, ñor my father, for he had gone to seo 
some friends at a distance, and tho servant told me his 
pupil was in the library rcading, and we remained apart 
the whole day. Toward evening my heart began to 
break with grief, and I laid my head on the table, and 
sobbed aloud. I could not bear to lose my kind com- 
panion, and I wept with passionate eamestnesa at his 
coldness—till I felt a hand laid aflectionately on my 
shoulder, and I saw him standing looking attcntively in 
my face. 

“ Spare me the recital of all that passed then,” cried 
Lucille, raising her clasped hands to Ida imploringly. 
44 Suñice it to say, that in six months he promised to 
retum and claim me as his bride, and bear me to these 
shores. He leít us, and six months passed away and 
he carne not; I heard nought of him. My life becamc 
a burden, and my heart was breaking, and I carne to the 
rash determination to quit my homo in search of my 
faithless lover. 

44 It was a lovely moonlight night, cloudless and 
starry; I could not sleep, and I felt my brain grow 
dizzy with sudering; my head bumt with pain. It was 
the work of a moment to throw my sbawl round me, 
and take with me my beloved harp, and before dawn I 
was far away from my father, an alien and a beggar.” 

Here Lucille paused, as though the intensity of her 
feelings would not allow her to proceed, and sat weeping 
silently till Ida fondly took her hand in hers, and asked 
if she had found ber lover. 

“ Oh, no, no; if I had I would not be here; I would 
go back to my poor oíd father and ask his forgiveness. I 
would bear that faithless one to our peaceful home, which 
for two long years I have not beheld, and in quietude 
pasa the remainder of my life.” 

44 Can you tell me the ñame of your falac lover ] Do 
yon remember him perfectly now V 9 said Ida softly. 
44 Tell me, and if I can aid you in fínding him I will.” 

44 Remember him ! Oh, I «hall remember him un til I 
die,” sobbed Lucille, 44 and on my heart is engr&vcd the 
ñame of Ferdinand Beresford.” 

A chango passed over the beautiful countenance of 
Ida, and a deadly poleness overspread her cheeks and 


lips. She could not speak; and save the convulsivo 
throbbing of the veins on her marble brow, there was no 
sign of life. The shock had come suddenly but surely, 
and Ida was from that hour a changed crea tu re. 

Lucille stood by her for a moment in silence, till a 
thought «cerned to cross her brain, she Bank down beside 
her, clasping her hands in agony, and hoarse with emo- 
tion exclaimed, 44 You know him ! you have seen him! 
Oh, restore him to me, my long-lost Ferdinand! Give 
me but a hope that I may yet seo him once more, and I 
die in peace! Oh, say he is not wedded; I cannot bear 
suspense—my heart is breaking—I beseech you tell me 
all —¿hall we ever meet again ?” 

In a wiid manner Lucille uttered these incoherent 
expressions, and Ida, with an eñort at self-control, rose 
up to answer her enquines:— 44 Retum to-night at nine, 
and you shall meet Mr. Beresford,” was all she could 
say. Her heart seemed filled with restrained emotion, 
and she again sunk back on her couch. To describe 
the joy of Lucille is imposaible; her burst of deep grati- 
tude to Ida: her ardent love for her oíd companion; and 
her sorrow for the grief she had occasioned her poor 
father; all seemed in tum to anímate her bosom; but 
even there a tender regard for Ida predominated, and she 
looked with an anguish on the woe she had caused. 

It was not for some time that Lucille could be pre- 
vailed on to leave her new-found friend; but, at the 
eamest entreaties of Ida to leave her to repose, she at 
length consented. Ida lay srtill in bitter misery; her 
heart’s best hope was gone. To know he had loved 
another was madness; to believe he still loved her was a 
torturíng agony; and Ida allowed herself to doubt he 
remembered that Lucille Beranger existed; but she was 
deceiving berself: Ferdinand Beresford loved with eamest 
devotedness his betrothed Lucille. He was not to blame; 
he had actcd nobly to his párente; he had told them he 
loved his tutor’s daughter, and resolved, on attaining his 
majority, to wed her. He was answered by taunts, 
threats, and revilings; forbidden to hold the least com- 
municatión with his betrothed, and finally thrown, by 
the consummate art of his sister, Lady Vesey, into the 
society of Ida Ilderton, to win his tboughts from the 
young French maiden. All their cfforts failed; he burst 
their chaina asunder, but it was too late. The letter 
announcing to Lucille his faithfulness, his continuad 
love, reached its destination two days after she had 
quitted her home, and was never answered. He wrote 
again, thrice, but no tidings carne; till at length he re- 
ceived his letter back, with the mournful news that his 
oíd preceptor was dead, and his once happy daughter a 
voluntary wanderer in other lands. Here all intercourse 
ceased, and Ferdinand Beresford mourned over his fhith- 
lc8s Lucille. 

It was impossible for him to recognize in tho wander- 
ing Harpisto his favorito companion ; her voice borc no 
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resemblance to that of ihe young Frcnch girl; it was 
moumful and sad; that of Madcmoiselle Berangcr was 
glad and joyous; whilc in her disguising attire, under 
the clouds of night, he could not supposc for one instant 
the lovely face and sylph-like form of Lucillo were con- 
cealed ; but still the tones of the harp recalled her to his 
mind; and it was the knowlcdge of the anguish he hiru¬ 
sel f had endured, which prompted hlm to wish happiness 
to Ida. Little did he dream he was the being on whom 
her happiness depended; he loved her as a brother Ioves, 
but nothing more. 

It was night, dark, gloomy, desoíate night to such 
hearts as Ida’s; but it was day—bright joyous sunshine 
—to the expcctant Lucille. The lamp shono brightly, 
the jewels sparkled gaily, and, harp in hand, she stood 
beneath the centre chandelier of the magnifícent draw- 
ing-room, where Ida sai in dcsolation, to mcet for the 
last time Ferdinand, her idolized Ferdinand. It was 
late when he entered, with a smile on his lip and a 
sparkle in his cye, as clegant, as polished as a monarch 
need be; and as the first tone of his voice fell on the ear 
of Lucille, she sprung forward, and in a moment the 
parted lovers were closely wrapped i a each other’s em¬ 
braco. I pasa over the scene so paiuful to Ida; to feel 
she loved, but in vain ; and in despair to hear the words 
of lovc; to hear the tale of long-remembered days gone 
by, was more than Ida’s heart could bear, and she could 
only bless tbem and bid them farewell. 

Three weeks after this a marriage appcared in the 
“ Moming Post,” cdebrated first at St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, and afterward at the Catholic Chapcl, Warwick 
Street, Golden Square: it was the marriage of Ferdinand 
Beresford and Lucille B eran ge r; and immediately below 
that were these words:—“ Died of a rupid decline, Ida, 
the beloved and only child of Horace Ilderton, in the 
ninetecnth y ear of her age.” She was dcad ; her heart 
was brokcn; and in the long white fingere, coid and stifif, 
Uy the faded rose-bud, given by onc who was that day 
wedded. 
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THE INFIDEL LOVER. 

BT a. w. ITOITZT. 

“Do you see that lady who is just Crossing Fifth 
Street?” asked a rather elderly looking gentleman of his 
companion, as they sat gazing listlessly upon the crowd, 
passing and re-passing up and down Cbesnut Street. 

“ What! that red~haired oíd maid, unclé, in a dark 
dress !” 

“ Pshaw, Charles, do not speak in so disrespectful a 
tono of one in whom the very fact of her being an oíd 
maid is a virtue, and a bright one among many others of 
puré and radiant lustre.” 

“ You know her then, do you ? Pray, who is this 
very virtuous maiden lady ?” 

« Her ñame is Charlotte Hamilton.” 

« Well, únele ! will you not continué, like an author 
of romance, to tell me her past history ?” 

«If you wish it, Charles, I will endeavor to relate a 
short story of the circumstances, which doubtless formed 
the principal rcason of her present unmarried condition 
in life.” 

“ Misa Hamilton, when I fírst became acquainted witb 
her, was not far from eighteen years of age. She was 
at that time somewhat better looking than at present, 
though never very celebrated for beauty, as the swcet 
and modest expression, which ever graced her pleasant 
features, formed their principal attraction, al though each, 
when viewed sepárate, might have seemed to be almost 
perfect in itself. Yet their arrangement did not exactly 
harmonize, and then her red hair (though in oldcn time 
such was a favorito hue) did not in the least add to their 
effecL Her figure, you might have observed, is even 
now full and graceful, and was much more elcgafit in 
her youth. For sweetness of disposition, for intellectual 
capacity, and for purity of soul, howevcr, she was, and 
is now eminently distinguished among those who know 
her; and these worthy qualities, in connection with her 
iarge fortune, rendered her an objcct of regard, particu- 
]arly to the young unmarried men of her acquaintance. 

« You smile rather distrustfully at this. Why, Charles, 
al though she is now an oíd maid, I can vouch to the fact 
of at least aix capital ofiers of marriage, made by difierent 
worthy young gentlemen, and each proposal pressed upon 
her acceptance with all the ardor of true and fervent 
passion. But then her heart was not her own, al though 
her hand was free, and she hesitated to dispose of the 
one unaccompanied by the first, even while the possessor 
of the treasure of her young, puré love was all unworthy 
of either. Yet such is the nature of woman. Her heart 
is as true and constant in its afíection, when once formed, 
to even the meanest of creatures, as when its devotion is 
reciprocated by the idolatry of a high and noble nature. 

“ Still I do not wish to be understood that the envied 
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object of her love was in any manner degraded, in 
the common acceptance of the term, although utterly 
unworthy the possession of such an ángel as was, and 
doubtless is Charlotte Hamilton. To illustrate this fact, 
it is scarcely necessary to State more than that she is a 
pure-hearted and professing Christian, while he was 
utterly reckless of his own principies, and careles* of 
her solicitude and anxiety after the welfare of the im- 
mortal part of one so dear to her as himself; and yet 
he passionately lovéd her, and she knew it, although 
others might have imagined his afiection to be of a more 
mercenary nature than it really was. 

“But, before I proceed with her story, I will just 
describe to you a circumstance in relation to my first 
acquaintance with her. I altended, one evening, at 
Dr. B.’s Church, and listened to a lecture of deep and 
peculiar interest The subject was upon the beauties 
of true Christianity, puré and unadorned, as inculcated 
by the doctrines of its divine founder, the meek and 
lowty man of Nazarctli. The leamed and reverend 
doctor likened religión to a young and lovely female— 
beautiful exceedingly, and endowed with every elegant 
attribute which imagination could devise, or faney por- 
tray. And truly, did she seem a goddess worthy the 
love and adoc&tiou of an enlightened and unenthralled 
world. 8imple, artless and unassuming, clothed in mo- 
desty as with a garb of light, and shielded by the dove- 
like innocence of her nature from rude assault, for 

*It is said the lion will tura and flee 

From the maid in the pride of her purity;’ 

she moves along, winning with her smiles the reluctant 
admiration of even those who would oppose her blissful 
progresa, and subduing all hearts by her native goodncsa, 
her artless simplicity, and by the divine truth and poetic 
beauty of the inspired sentiments she utters in a voicc 
of Jü olian so fine8s. 

“ Who can refuse to worship at such a shrine V 
asked the speaker, with thrilling empbasis, as he finished 
his glowing metaphor: * and insensata and coid indeed 
must he be!’ I doubt not was the voiceless response 
of every beating heart around. 

“ The church was crowded to overflowing, and in the 
presa and confusión attendant upon the egress from it, a 
young lady placed her arm within mine, as if innocently 
claiming its protection, while passing through the mass 
then pouring like a fiood out of doors. I gave a hasty 
glance at her personal appearance, and then elbowcd 
our way with an air of increased importance, into the 
Street, where I could but suppose, my voluntary protegee 
would, afler thanking my gaUaniry , modcstly decline 
all farther escort, even though I might then freely offer 
it. To my increased surprise, however, such did not 
seem her intention, for she still clung as familiarly to 
my arm as if she had been acquainted with me for years, 
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and we proceeded onward. Thus far, amid thc throng, 
not a word had bcen spoken by either of us; but, from 
the raodest confidence of her manner, I felt assured that 
fiho laborcd under some mistakc relativo to thc identity 
of her companion, which was soon made apparent, by 
her addressing mo with a title other than my own, and 
inquiring in a voice of plaintive sweetness whether I 
had becn pleaaed with Dr. B.’a discourse. I replied 
quickly that I had been dclighted with it; but scarcely 
wcre my words uttered ere she sprang from me with an 
cxclamation of astonishmcnt, and appeared ready to 
•ink to thc ground through affríght. A few words of 
explanation on both sides, however, partially re-assured 
her, and as her real companion (a brothcr) did not make 
his appearancc, she then timídly accepted my attendance 
the rcmainder of her way homeward. 

“Thus commenced my acquaintancc with Misa Hara- 
ilton; and often, very often has that reverend lecturer’6 
metaphor been re-called to my mind by the cióse simi- 
litude of the picture drawn, to the almost angelic nature 
of her disposition and character; and sometimes has the 
reflection crossed my mind, that even such a maiden 
was in his mind’s eye when he drew that exquisite 
portrait. Ñor would aught haré been exaggeratcd, save 
perhaps the plainness of her features; yet even these 
were so beaming with sweetness and intellectual exprefi¬ 
sión, that it required no very great stretch of imagination 
to suppoee her actually beautiful. 

“ But to proceed with her story. I said her heart was 
not her own at the time when so many were eager to 
win it—it had long since becn surrendered to one whom 
her careful parents did not favor, because his religious 
and moral principies wero in direct opposition to her 
own. It was strangc that one so devoted should fix her 
young heart’s choice upon an infidel, a denier of the 
truth of the religión which was her guide, and a scofler 
at that very faith in which her puré soul trusted; yet, 
pcrbaps, she deemcd that her bright cxamplc and sin- 
ccrity might, in time, impress him with a knowledgc of 
his error, and bring bim, like a strayed lambkin, hack 
into the fold of Christ. 

“ Her lover, whose ñame I will cali Edward Perry, 
pressed her, with cvery persuasivo argument in his 
power, to join her fate with his, even in opposition to 
her parents’ wishes; but she was firm in her filial duty, 
and would only reply to his importunities, that he could 
not surcly be sincere in his desires, but merely wished 
to test the strength of her principies, when wcighed 
against the ardor of youthful passion. And then he 
would reproach her with deeming him a fortunc-huntcr, 
and insincere in his professions. 

“‘Indced, Edward, you mistako us,’ she answered, 
‘such is not, I am certain, in mydear parents’ thoughts, 
and you surcly know me too well to think that I could 
so interpret your feelings. My prosjicct of wcalth may 


havo at first attrocted your attention; but I bave since 
fiattered mysclf with tho belief that now it is not for 
this alone you pursue me. We women, except we are 
blinded through vanity, can easily recognise the truth or 
falsity of our lover’s sentiments; though sometimes we 
may be carricd away by our own feelings, in spitc of 
reason or judgraent,’ 

“‘Then why do they persist in refusing you to me ? 
Is it bccause they consider me an unworthy match, or 
that they bave some other destiny in view for you.’ 

“ ‘ Neither, Edward, it is from quite another cause, and 
one which you are not in ignorance of, that they refuse 
you.’ 

“‘You mean it is that we difler somewhat in our 
opinions upon a certain subject. But why, Charlotte, 
should that infiuencc them or you? You surely cannot 
imagine I would prove a less kind and afíectionatc bus- 
band because of our difference thus V 

“‘No, I cannot say that I do; yet still, bow much 
happier would they be, if husband and wife had ever 
feelings, desires, and hopes the same. My parents object 
to you for many reasons, but all originating from this 
ono; and I doubt not if this were removed they would 
be happy in my choice.’ 

“ * They do not wish to have me profesa wbat I cannot 
believe; for surely sincerity is more honorable than spe- 
cious hypocrisy.’ 

“ ‘ No, Edward, such is not our wish. But how easy 
is it for you to believe what is self-evident, far more so 
than to disbelieve, when it seems to us all, that thc 
reality of what you disavow must be continually forcing 
itself upon your mind, as you look around and see so 
many of your kind, intelligent and noble as yourself, 
bending, in fullest confidence, a lowly knee at the shrine 
of its truth, and relying upon its saving grace; and when 
you think upon thc many proofs of its divine origin, or 
the miracles it hath wrought, and the wonders it is every 
day working, and the heaven-like blessedness of its peace- 
ful character, how can you doubt—how can you deny 
and smile at the signa bcld up to warn unbelievers of 
their error V 

“‘But how, Charlotte, can I convince mysclf that 
such are not founded upon the superstitions of a past 
age, and supported by the bigotry of this?’ 

“ ‘ And whore, Edward, is thc foundation of that upon 
which you rcly ? It has no foundation! it boasts nonc! 
It is but an idle and profane phantasy arising from a 
professed disbelief of the divine truths you xviU not com- 
prehend. Oh! Edward, if you would hutexertonc half 
the will to convince your senses that you do to sbield 
their bündncKs, how soon would the light of our blcsscd 
gospcl bccomc clcarly apparent, and you might walk 
thcrcin as in the beams of a mcridian sun. Could I 
prevail upon you to cast aside thc prejudices of the 
world, and search tho deep fountain of religión with n 
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degire after conviction, I ara assured the time must not 
be far distant when its purity would become blissfully 
evident to you, and you could then exchange the uncer- 
tainty and doubt of diabeiief for that of faith and hope 
in a puré and etemal reward. And then we might be 
happy. There wouid be no bar to our unión—there 
wouid be no drawback upon our enjoyments. We 
could both of us rejoice in the same gladness—we 
could both partake of the same comforts under affliction 
without despairing—and raost of all, in the fulfílment of 
the invaluable trust rcposed in ua by heavcn, we could 
then rear up any oífspring in the true knowledge of him 
wbo is our Creator and King—our Lord and Saviour 
through Jesús Chríst his cruciñed son.’ 

“ In this manner would she endeavor to reason with 
him upon the subject which formed the bar between 
them, as much for the safety of his soul as for the end 
it would be likely to attain with regard to their earthly 
happiness; until at length he became fully convinced 
that his only hope of eveT winning her rested upon a 
conversión to her principies of faith. And such seemed 
unto him but a mockery of hope, for how could he leam 
to believe that which through Ufe he had been convinced 
was nothing but bigotry and superstition. He could 
not do it. The idea seemed desperate, and he strove for 
a time to resiga himself to his fato—but unavailingly, for 
trae love is of too powcrful and buoyant a nature to 
submit calmly to disappointment, and it ever re-acta and 
strives with despair, even when hope is irrevocably fled. 
But still Charlotte’s manner toward him was ever the 
same—cheerful in her assurance of affection, though firm 
in her filial resolution never to wed him without her 
parents’ consent, which she knew would only be given 
upon his reformation. 

M After a time in this position of affairs PeTry resolved 
to leave his native city, and endeavor to wean his heart 
from her, amid the scenes and novelties of some distant 
land, where he would neither see her or hear from her 
—and doubtless, thns deeming he might forget his una- 
vailing passion. 

M His departure had a great effect upon Miss Harail- 
ton’s feelings, for she felt that he was driven away by 
wretchedness to seek relief from utter despair. And she 
aleo grieved deeply for his absence, though she deeraed 
it was all ordered for the best, and, therefore, placed 
implicit reliance in this assurance of faith, while she 
strove to bear her sorrow with meek resi gn al ion. There 
were still some hopea faintly flickering within her breast, 
that through the goodness of a bountiful Providence a 
change would overtake the blind wilfulness of his stub- 
bom heart, and then he would retum again to woo her, 
and not in vain. Yet such a hope seemed too blissful 
to be cherished, for she feared his eyes might never be 
opened to a knowledge of their blindness, except through 
the merciful interposition of the God whom he denied. 


Whither was his destination she knew not, or when lo 
look for bis retum again; for he leí! her, as well as his 
friends, unexpectrdly, and in doubt even as to his perfect 
soundness of mind. 

“ During the absence of Perry, other suitors carne 
forward and aspired to the honor of her hand, for her 
loveliness and raany estimable qualities, rendered her a 
prize worth seeking in the opinión of every one who 
knew her, while her amiable fascinations and sweetness 
of dÍ8position captivated the hearts of all who carne 
within the sphere of her attractions. Yet she never 
sought for conquest, but strove ever io avoid giving the 
siighteet encouragement to the hopes which her unaf- 
fectcd kindness of manner could not help but cnkindle. 
And when impelled forward by the strength of their 
passion, her admirers ventured, in spite of discourage- 
ment, to unbosom their feelings and sue for her favor— 
though they were sometimes earnestly seconded by her 
beloved parents, she could not yield her consent, but 
was firm, thouglf kind in her steadfast affection for him 
to whom she had given her true heart fully and inrevo- 
cably. 

“ It was nearly three years afterward, when she hcard 
of him for the first time since his departure, and then 
news carne that he was on his retum home; and with it 
carne also a rumor that he had, during his absence, been 
awakened to the divine truths of that gospcl he hitherto 
disavowed, and was at length convinced of the errors 
under which he had so long labored. These were glad 
tidings to Charlotte, for she had long raoumed him as 
lost to her forever, and they re-animated the hopes that 
for a time lay dormant within her breast. If he was 
still constant—and she could not doubt it—there existed 
now no obstacle to their unión—no impediment in the 
way of their future happiness. How sweet was the 
reflection that bright days were yet in store for her, after 
such a long oontinuance of clouds and darkness! and 
how dear were her anticipations of the blissful com- 
munions they might hereafter enjoy while heart bcat 
responsivo to heart with the same puré and holy rapture, 
allied to the exquisita thrillings of requited affection. 
Those only who have had their dearest hopes, after lying 
coid and inanimate for years, as if lost and dead, sud- 
denly re-illumined with an unexpected turn of fortune, 
can imagine or realizo the wild excitement which seized 
upon her; she seemed almost beside herself in the ex- 
travagance of her delight as she thought upon the double 
gratification his retum would afTord her. There was 
ecstasy in the fond anticipation of hearing him, who had 
so often profaned the ñame of his omnipotent Creator, 
acknowledge that He, in his divine merey, had deigned 
to interpose his grace in behalf of a rebel and outeast, 
and had blessed him with a change of heart. And as 
he would say this, he might, perchonce, also add, in 
those sweet, low tones of passion to which she had often 
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delightedly listened, that ‘now, dearest, the obstarle 
no more exista which hitherto debarred oar unión, and 
we can be happy as you wished.’ How this great 
chango had bren eflected with hini she heard not; but 
she hoped and did not doubt that it was permanent 
and sincere, for she kncw him too well to deem that he 
could stoop to deceive, cven wherc his dearest desires 
wcre centered. 

“ He carne, Charles, but with bim carne also one who 
enjoyed the delights which Charlotte had so fondly anti- 
cipated. This was a bitter disappointment to her glow- 
ing hopes, and the fearful revulsión that acted upon 
them nearly blighted the hcart that cherishcd as puré 
and devoted a passion as ever warmed a maiden’s breast. 
He carne, and introduced to her with apparent indiffer- 
ence, while his eye could but mark the deep and intense 
thrillings which agitated her, as his wrife a fair daughter 
of the sunny south, in which clime he had for so long 
sojourned. His wife! the sound of that word rang in 
her ears as the death knell of all her hopes, but so strong 
was her trust in his love and faith that she could hardly 
believe the evidence of her own senses. Yet she had 
no claim upon his constancy ; he never promised to be 
fuithful—she had never requested him—ñor could it 
have beca cxpcctcd he would prove so, for he had been 
driven forth in despair of ever obtaining his wishes, as 
he then imagined the obstacle between thein was insur- 
mountable. 

“ But after the first shock of her cruel disuppointment 
was over, she strove calraly with her feelings, and bore 
up against her sorrows. The consolations of her faith 
sustained her, and applicd a healing balm to the wounds 
of the heart which ‘ bleeds longest, and but heals to wear 
that which disfigures it-* There still was pleasure in 
the knowledge and reflection that he had foreaken the 
ranks of sin and rcbcllion, and was at length cnrolled 
under the banner of the cross; and she felt that the 
prayers she had unremittedly ofiered at the throne of 
grace in hÍB behalf, werc not heard unheeded, but blessed 
with triumph. 

“ In their subsequr nt intcrcoursc, however, the indif- 
ference with which he at first greeted her melted quickly 
away, and he seeraed to regard her as still being very 
dear to him, though they both avoided all appearance 
of aught save common friendship. But they could not 
deceive each other. Love will betray itself, though the 
midnight darkncss of despair may slrive to hide it from 
sight—though it may be aecurcly buried in the inmost 
recesa of the heart, still its thrillings will be felt and 
known in cvery throb of the vital current which issues 
therefrom. Yet there was a confidcnce on the part of 
Charlotte, from his married State, which did not seem to 
render it necessary for her to shun his society, for she 
felt that she could control her own feelings, and his 
wcre under a restraint which he could not disregard. 


Why he married when his heart went not with his 
hand was scarcely understood by her, yet such things 
were of too common occurrence to excite in any great 
degree her especial wonder. 

“ One evening, not long after his retum, he called 
upon her when she was alone, and they Bat together for 
some time conversing upon subjeets of a general nature, 
until Perry, to appearance, casually introduced a reflec¬ 
tion upon their past intimacy. On the instant a change 
secrned to opérate simultaneously over both, though with 
diflerent effeets upon either. The one was agitated with 
the trepidation of anxiety and fear, that thoughts might 
be awakcned which would prove painful and distressing 
to themselves; while the other was buming with the fire 
of that passion he had long endeavored to smother; but 
which was now on the point of bursting forth as with the 
power of a volcanic eruption. Each struggled with 
their emotions for a time without speaking, till at length 
Perry suddenly broke the silence by exclaiming, in a 
voice that betrayed the deep intensity of his feelings— 

“‘It is in vain, aye, more than vain, to attempttoatifle 
that flarne which will consume me, if still pent up within 
my bosoin. Charlotte, dear Charlotte, do not turn from 
me; but listen. I have, believe me, striven with my 
utmost powers with the unconquerable passion of my 
heart, but it still burns fiercer than ever. What can 1 
do 1 Oh! how can I bear up against it V 

Avoid me !’ she replied, with an unnatural tone of 
calmness, * shun me forever, and pray, Edward, for 
strength from on high to overeóme the evil which 
afflicts you!’ 

“ ‘ It is in vain !’ he retumed with intense feeling, * my 
prayer would not be answered !’ 

‘“You know not that, Edward! but at all events you 
inust shun my presence !’ 

“ 4 How can I do even this ? and what will it avail me “! 
Have I not tried for three long wcary y ears of wretch- 
edness and despair, and unsuccessfully 1 I may flec 
from your presence; but you are never absent from my 
thoughts, and whérever I wander it is still the same.’ 

“Charlotte could make no answcr to this impassioned 
spcech, for she was too powerfully agitated to give utter- 
anee to her thoughts, and he continued— 

‘“And you are not changed,dear Charlotte ! you still 
love me 1 Is it not so, dearest ? and you will yet be 
minel’ 

“‘Sirl’ she exclaimed in astonishment, ‘what mean 
you 1 Remember yourself, Edward Perry ! Think upon 
your wife and your position!’ 

“‘ Wife!’ he retumed, forgetting himsclf in the torrent 
of his passion, ‘ I have no wife / Who could ever b© 
my wife save one ? and she is coid and cruel to me. 
Do not mock me, Charlotte!’ 

“ For a moment she was spcechlcss with astonish¬ 
ment, and gazcd at him with a vacant stare, while his 
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giance cowered beneath hers, and the blush of guilt 
burnt deeply over bis face. 

44 4 Do not you mock me, sir!’ at length she replied 
with all the stera energy of her nature. 

44 4 1 do not. It is true what I have rashly betrayed!’ 

44 4 Then who, sir, is she whom you cali your wife 1* 

“ 4 8he knows not the title!’ 

44 4 Forgive him Heaven!’ was the scarce audible prayer 
she murmurad, while she raised her eyes with an im- 
ploring expression of astonishment toward the sky. 

44 For a few minutes neither spoke, and both seemed 
waiting with painful anxiety, for the otber to proceed. 
Charlotte broke the silence. 

44 4 Listen to me, Perry, for a few moments, and these 
wiil be the last words I shall ever say to you upon the 
subject. You have long known how dearly I loved, and 
you have fulty understood also the re ason wby we could 
not be united; and now do you come to me with deceit 
and infamy added to your error, with the hope to-win 
me? Insulting, degenerate mán í have you no respect 
for one whom you profese so passionately to love? 
Does this evince the purity of your affection ? Is thi8 
the changt that has been effected within your heart? 
Degraded man! crouch down, and crave humbly for 
pardon and mercy from Him you have so wickedly 
defied; for it is not me alone you have striven to 
deceive; and may He, in his infinite goodness, forgive 
you. Go, sir, leave me; and know that from henee- 
forth I banish every thought of you from my breast 
forever!’ 

44 He tumed away from before her just anger, awed 
and unable to reply; yet ere be reached the door, she 
called to him in a voice husky with intense emotion, to 
come back and pray with her for divine metey. But he 
heeded her not, for his heart was too deeply oppreased 
with shame at her reproaches, and he left her to struggle 
with the deep and painful grief of her soul, which was 
so powerful as to overeóme, for a time, the weakness of 
her physical nature. But she shortly recovered, and is 
now doubtiess much happier than she would have been, 
had she married with Edward Perry, or with one whom 
shs did not love." 

44 And what become of Perry ? Is he an oíd bache- 
lor?" 

44 He was struck with remorso by Charlotte’s last words 
to him, and ultimately became a better man. He married 
her whom he had estranged from the paths of virtue, as 
an atonement in part for the sina he bad committed; and 
strives now to act a wiser part than that which degraded 
him heretofore. The deceit which he attempted to prao 
tice upon her whom he loved, ovcrreacbed itself, for in 
endeavoring to incite regret in her breast at his supposed 
manriage with another, he found bimself incapable of 
sustaining the fictitious part he had thought proper to 
enact." 
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THE JEYVESS AND THE CHRISTIAN. 

BT jr. T • ITlKfl. 

C H A P T E H I. 

H* who has travelled on the high road of Luga, 
cannot but have remarked that in tho midst of that 
species of gulph that opens on the right side of Mount 
Cenia, there are erected some few very amall cottages, 
thatched with straw, and that look so tiny and so frail, 
that they 6eem to tremble when exposcd to the rodé 
blasts of the north wind. It may be afnrmed, that in 
the spot where thev are located, the sun never gilds the 
rocks with his raya, and that the only oppearance of 
animation that is given to the 6cene is that conveycd by 
the dull inonotonous brawling of a brook, that seems to 
be enclosed in the mountains, and with di/Ticulty forcea 
its way into the lower regions of the plain. The ice 
and the snow constitute the solé covering of these steep 
rocks, and the barren earth is more ungTatcful to the 
tiller than the rugged lands of Switzerland. It is 
desoíate, but there is about it not onc single feature 
of grandeor; it affright9 the spectator, but does not fill 
hia mind with awe. Such is the Novélese. 

It was upon a certain evening in the year-, that 

there were observed upon one of the narrow and steep 
paths of the Novelese, two mules; they advanced with 
apparent difficully. There was seated upon one of thcm 
a very oíd man, and in his looks might be remarked the 
picasure with which he contemplated the barren prospect 
that was before him. Its sterility did not afTright him 
hy its wildncss, and desolation seemed to be an enjoy- 
ment to him. Upon the other mulé, there was a very 
young maiden, clothed in white, and whose limbs 
seemed to be frozen hy the coid and bitter blasts 
that she cncountercd. She cast no glance around 
her; she seemed to be a stranger to the country through 
which she was passing, and its novelty had evidently 
no charms for her. These two were preceded by one 
individual, who was ciad likc a rustic, and over whose 
shoulders were cast the rough skin of a bear. Just as 
the travellera appcared, dark and reddish clouds coverod 
Mount Cenis, and at the same time, a thin coid rain 
began to fall. The mules continued to advance, and 
their sweet-sounding bella were heard, until. at length, 
they stopped before a cottage, from which there aoon 
issued an oíd woman, supported on the arm of a strong 
and athletic mountaincer. The oíd man then alighted, 
and he instantly went to help the maiden from her 
mulé. The delicate creature was so exhausted, either 
by grief, or so transí! xcd by coid, that she could not 
move from her pillion, and they had te carry her in 
their arme, into the cottage. 

44 Rachcl!” exclaimcd the oíd man, 44 Rachel, my 


daughter, thou art now suffering; but the Lord will 
have merey on thee. Hath he not delivered us out of 
the hands of Pharoah ? Hath he not given us to drink 
of fresh water, even in the arid sands of the desert? I 
have saved thee. thee, my bcloved one, from the añares 
of Ammon. Lift up, then, thy head, thou child of 
Israel.” 

The maiden rnade no answer; but she tumed her 
eyes from the brook to the high summit of the Alps, 
and shuddering, aflrighted, panting with grief, she 
showed in her look, and in her attitude, that she was 
about to fall into a paroxysm of despair; but then, in 
a moment aftcrward, nn idea, as if it were vague, 
obscure, and half-formcd, seemed to come to her mind; 
it warmed her chceks with blushes; her eyes shot forth 
briliiant glanccs; and her 6oft, low, and musical voice 
pronounccd the single word, “Louis.” It was uttered 
with a charm so ineíTable, that as the Jew listened to 
it, his hands were clenched as if in agony, and the 
hoarse growl of despair was heard to issue from his 
lips, as if torture alone had forccd it from his heart. 

In the stnall cottage, which had reccived the Jew and 
Jewess as gucsts, there might be observed an air of the 
greatest neatness. Two lovely infanta played cióse to 
the fire, and, as they did so, they cagerly tried to bring 
warmth into the limbs of the haplcss Rachel. Her 
father, Solomon, took the young mountainecr to a dark 
recess in the cottage, and then the two were seen to 
converse in whispers for a very long time. 

The remainder of the day was passed in sighs, in 
tears, in counsels, in expostulations. The wild air of 
the rough mountainecr contrastcd strongly with the 
appearance of all elsc that was in the cottage; and it 
might be noticed, that cvcry time the harsh tones of the 
mountaineer‘s voice were heard, a coid shivering made 
the white robes of Rachcl tremble, as if the wind had 
blown upon thcm. 

The last rays of the sun had already cast a crown of 
gold upon the pinnarlo of Mount Cenis, when Solomon 
Levi again disappeared in tho passes of the Novelese, 
for the purpose of proceeding to Susa, from which 
conveyanees can casily be procuml to Turin. 

C H A P T E R II. 

Already a cruel month of feverish expectation had 
passed a way. It wns gone before Louis, who loved 
the Jcwish maiden so dcarly, and hy whom he was as 
tcndcrly beloved, could discover her retreat. He had, 
how'cver, discovered the neighborhood in which she 
was concealcd; and, in order that his abscnce might 
not be remarked, he had stated to his attendants, that 
he intended for a few days to sport in the mountains. 
He set out then one fine moming, With his fowling 
piecc in proper order, and his horn well filled, and 
tollowed by two of his dog*. It is not nceessary to 
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•ay, what was the direction that he took, or what his 
thoughta, hÍB hopea, hia desires, and hia wishes. 

During that month—the month in which he was 
•e&rching for hcr—how many days were there not of 
alow and cruel agony for Rachel! She, alas! had 
fallen into that speciea of paroxysm that, little by little, 
ia aure to undermine hcalth, and, eventuaily to destroy 
life. How often had the echo of these Cis-Alpine rocks 
rcpcated the helo ved ñame of “ Louis!” How oflen 
might the uníortunate maiden be aeen, her hair scattered 
in diaorder, and leaning aa if from the aummit of the 
mountain, and measuring with a haggard eye thoae 
abysses that Nature has dug out, as if they were so 
many vast graves yawning to engulph her ? 

Antonio, for thus was the mountaineer named, was, 
as if it were by a species of enchantment, always to 
be found near her, even in the moment of her greatest 
despair, and her most bitter sorrow. He placed himself 
hetween Rachel and every precipice that was bcside her 
path; and then, looking at her, his hands clasped to- 
gether, he seemed to supplicate her to Uve, and by 
a aort of smile which he gathered upon his lipa, he 
appeared anxious to remo ve from his face all that was 
towering, and to put off those fearfu) iniprcssions that 
hia coarse and aavago voice were likcly to excite. There 
was in the man something so strange, that it was easy 
to comprehend that some emotion stronger than that of 
of pity characterised his conduct. Rcored in the midst 
of the AIps, he had dreamed more than once of that 
happiness that steais on the soul, when one gazes in 
the face, and looks into the cyes of a beautiful maiden. 
He now ft lt it, bul he dared not to tell to Rachel what 
were his feelings. 

How could he, so low, so foul, so base, and so 
obscure, presume to look up to the loveliness and the 
brightnesa that invested her, and that followed in her 
footateps; her beauty that, in such a situation, rose, 
like a resplcndent vapor, from a dark, dark valley. 
But then, if he could not give free vent to his love, 
he could, at least indulge, in all its energy, and with 
all ita strengtli, the hatred of the Jew against Louis. 
He cursed Louis; he hated the very thought of Louis; 
and when that dreaded, detested ñame was uttered by 
the lips of Rachel, then did his homy hand grasp, with 
a firra, deadly gripe, the dagger fastened in his belU 

Bolomon had charged this man to watch Rachel 
attentively; and the manner in which ho executed this 
duty, showed that there was a stronger motive for his 
conduct than the mere dcsire lo please the íather. The 
atate of the young girl gradually bccame worse ; her 
tmfierings daily were greater; and her heart was so full, 
that even the teais that she shed could bring to her no 
consolation, and in no wise assuage her sorrows. Like 
auto bodies deprived of life, and submitted to the voltaic 
battery, there was no pensive elcctricity to her, cxcepting 


one—the ñame of the Christian that she adored. To 
her every thing else was a masa of confusión—eenaeleaa, 
charmless, gracelcss, coid, -cold as ice. Already con- 
sumption, that discase as cruel and remoraeless as it ia 
insidioiis, had seizcd upon her, when Solomon, one 
day, carne to tcll her of the death of her mother, her 
excellent, her affectionate, hcr'bcloved mother; and yet, 
she remained, on hearing tliis, like to one who has bcen 
stricken by a thunder-bolt; broken down—nerveless— 
her eyelids drawn back—her breath stopped, and inca- 
pable of uttering a single word. The Jew wept as he 
clasped her to his heart; he endeavored, but in vain, to 
reanímate her scattered spirits. He would have sacrificed 
all his fortune to save her from this frightful lethargy; 
but he would sooner have followed her bier, than wed 
her to a Christian. The hatred of fanaticism has no 
pity, no sensibility, no feeling, no remorsc. 

Time thus passed away, when, one fine evening, 
Rachel, sad gnd silent, walkcd along a narrow path 
that leads to the mountain of the Three-Lances. She 
had just reached a mass of shapeless marble, which 
witnessed the passage of the Alps, by Hannibal, when 
she suddenly stopped, and, raising hcr eyes to Hcaven, 
she murmured forth 6ounds, that though they might be 
said to be inarticulate, still betrayed what was the 6ecret 
of her heart. The hoise raade by the crackling of some 
wild planta, as they were crushed bencath the feet of 
some travellcr, first drew her from the medltation in 
which she was plunged. She looked—a piercing cry 
carne from hcr lips—she could not move—she had to 
lean for support against the block of marble. Louis the 
Christian was at the feet of the Jewish maiden. 

How can one draw an exact picture of that interview ? 
It was on the one sido, as on tho other, joy, the very 
delirium of delight, the intoxication of supreme happi¬ 
ness. There were questions without end, and there 
were answers that were perfectly incoherente They 
were insane with love, and it was necesaary for both to 
resay a thousand times that which both had a thousand 
times before repeated. 

The moon had already begun to shed ita beama 
through the thick foliage of the oíd oaka, and Rachel 
had not yet retumed to the cottage ! The mountaineer 
stood at the cottage door, and called her; but he called 
in vain. Never before that evening had abe fuiled to 
answer him. He felt this, and then he bethought 
himself of the ordera of the Jew, and of the fears 
which the father had expressed in their last interview. 
Instantly he determined to go in search of her. 

Armed, according to the custora of the mountaineer3 
of the Novélese, with a broad cutlass, he bounded over 
the rocky torrent, and he c.liml)ed the ascent of the Thiee 
Lancea, with all the agility of a charaois-hunter. The 
only thing that broke the silence that reigned around 
him was the rustling of the branches as he rushed along. 
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It was noí until he had travereed a large portion of the 
raountain, that he thought he heard the sound of voices, 
mingled with sighs. Then, and not till then, his pace 
waa stealthy. He proceeded silently, and at laat he waa 
able to see that Rachel was not alone. 

The dogs of Louis started up suddenly, and their loud 
and vehement barking could be heard far and near. 

The two lovers, absorbed alike in their sorrow and 
their affection, seemed to be ignoran t of all that was 
pasaing around them, when the xnountaineer, who had 
contrived to conceal himsclf behind the block of marble, 
suddenly appeared, and, it could be seen, foaming with 
rage, while his right hand brandished his cutlass, which 
he presented at the breast of Louis. A frightful struggie 
took place. Louis in vain endeavored to make use of 
his fowling-piccc; it was held by a more vigorous hand 
than his own, and, as he sought to frce it from the grasp 
of the savagc, he felt that he was wounded in the breast. 
He writhed with pain, and as he did so, the jnountaineer's 
brawny arms grasped him as if he were a child, and 
bearing him to the edge of a deep abyss, hurled him 
down, the body crashing, crackling, and bursting, as it 
descended! 

Rachel, clinging to the Mountaineer with all the 
energy that despair can give to weukness, sought aleo 
to precipítate herself into the gulph; but drawn back by 
the vigorous gripe of her lover’s cxccutioner, she was 
flung upon the bare face of the rock. 

In a fcw moments afterward, nought could be heard 
near the place where the lovers had met, but the howling 
of the dogs as thcy scented the blood of Louis. 

CHAPTF. n III. 

It was in the middle of the month of November in 

the same year-, in which the transactions aiready 

detailed took place, that the Lords of Savoy w'ere 
aummoned by order of his Mnjcsty, the King of Sar- 
dinia, to examine into a case of great importance. It 
was in November that these senatorial Lords were to 
be seen seated upon their thrones of crimson velvet, 
whilst there was brought before them Soloraon Levi, 
the Jew, accuscd of the wilful murder of the Count 
Louis. 

These senatorial Lords seemed alike to forget their 
character as Christians and as judges, when they beheld 
the unhappy Jew, hcavily ironed before them. It w r as 
indignation alone that animated them when thcy gazed 
upon the Israelite surrounded by his guarde, and, by a 
sad combination of human prejudices, even the crow’d 
that was collected in the Court, shuddered as the 
unhappy man passed through. them, as if there were 
contamination in misfortune, and that a diíference of 
creed could justify the obliteration of all traces of 
humanity. The accuscd was more calm, more cool, 
and more collected, than his judges, his accusors, or 


the auditory. He had that calmness that resulta from 
innocence and resignation. 

Unfortunately for the Jew, he had arrived at the 
cottage, in which he sought a retreat for his daughtcr, 
upon the very evening that her lover Louis had been 
assassinated. Rachel, who had been carried thither by 
the fierce mountaineer, could not, when she arrived, 
recognise her father. She had lost her reason, and with 
it, the remembrance of the past The Jew, however, 
observed that there were somo drope of blood upon 
her dress, and, driven to despair, he asked what had 
occasioned tliis unlooked-for misfortune. The aasassin 
stuttered out an explanation, namely, that he had found 
Rachel stretched at the foot of a rock, and at the samo 
moment, he had remarked a hunter, who fled away 
through the pasees of the mountain. 

“ Ah!” cried the Jew, “ it was Louis—Louis, who 
must have discovered where I had hidden her, as I 
thought, from his 6Íghtand saying this, he tumed to 
his daughter, and exclaimed, “ Daughter of Jerusalem 
—gentle flower, whose tender hcad had been struck 
down by the tempest, I thought to have preserved 
thee puré from the Christian ; I thought to have placed 
thee here as in a promised land, where thou mightest 

be saved from the hands of Pharaoh-.” But he 

could not continué, so much was his soul nfflicted by 
the cruel spcctacle that he gazed upon. All that night 
he watchcd by the pillow of his daughter, and aided in 
his cares by the ancient female cottager. The moun¬ 
taineer, on the contrary, hid himsclf in a comer of a 
cottage, keeping his blood-staincd countenancc carefully 
concealcd Ixincath his cloak. 

The next day Ruchcl had, in some degree, recovered 
her «trength, and she w r as immediatclv removed to Susa, 
w here the most watchful and tender cares were bestowed 
upon her. The same day, a shcphcrd, who was passing 
along the stream, discovered the dead body of Louis. It 
was frightfully disfigured from the fall; two dogs were 
resting beside it—the onc seemed to be watching the 
first fatal wound that had been inflicted on his master, 
while the other was nestling cióse to that face, to which 
hitherto it had lookcd up with aflection, and that had 
always repaid it with smiles. 

In a fcw days afterward, the Hebrew was arrested at 
Susa, and he w^as dragged fiom the arms of his daughter 
to bo plungcd into the dark cells of the senatorial prison. 
Many attempts were made upon the Jew' to induce him 
to avow his guilt; but he w'ilhstood them with a fírmness 
in which innocence when subjected to the agonies of tho 
torture has often been found wanting. 

At length, the Jew was takcn from his prison to go 
through the forms of a trial, and to find that for one of 
his tribe there is no inercy. The sentcnce of the judges 
was aiready determined upon, although the proofs were 
defective, and the witnesscs could State nothing certain. 
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All had been determined, even though Rachel was not 
jet able to utter a single word, and that her distraction 
was a negativo proof of the innocence of her father. Her 
presence, howevcr, in the Court was deemed nccessary ; 
and she, too, was brought to the bar to assist at this last 
sacrifice to injustice. At.length, she appeared, and then 
pity—which seemed to have ñed from the hearts of all 
—took possession of them, and asserted her supremocy. 
A murmur of compassion accompanied her on her way 
from the prison cell to the court-house. To look at her, 
so innocent, so puré, so completely thoughtless of self, 
and, dressed, as she was, she looked in her white robes, 
contrasted with the blood-red robes of her judges, like an 
ángel in the midst of the ñames of purgatory. The 
chango produccd by this apparition was terrible. The 
hapless Jew made a movement, as if he would approach 
to her, but the chains—the cruel chains—with which 
his arma were bound, would not permit him to open 
them, in order that he might closp his child—his dear, 
his only child to his heart He could not kiss his 
daughter, but his groans could be heard by eveiy one. 

8he was asked sevcral questions, but to none did she 
give any answer. She only waved her hands, and made 
some unintclligible motions with her fingere. 

The judges then contmlted for a moracnt, and the 
president aróse to declare that they awarded the punish- 
ment of death to Solomon Levi, as one guilty of the 
wilful and delibérate murder of the Count Louis. Even 
as the sen ten ce was pronounced, a noise was heard at 
the lower end of the court-house. Rachel shrieked, 
and then, with one bound, she was in the midst of the 
spectators, holding, as it were, with a grasp of iron, the 
mountaineer, who made many cfforts to fiee, and to 
disen^age himself from ber grasp. 

“ Here V 9 she shrieked out,“ here—here is the assassin 
of the Count Louis—of my Louis! Ah, what has hap- 
pened to me,wrrtched girl that lamí Methinks, I still 
see the daggcr that this monster plunged into the heart 
of my beloved! I see the ruffian endose my Louis in 
the embrace of death ! I see the villain bear him toward 
the precipice ! My Louis disappears,—and, now, all is 
darkness—all is obacurity—all is horror! My Louis 
fougbt valiantly, but this wretch—this miscreant—this 

tiger—drank his blood-.” And as she uttered these 

words, the Jewess was seized with the convulsiona of 
death. She fell in the midst of the crowded court. She 
lay stretched befare the eyes of all, lovely, beautiful, but 
as destitute of all the powers of vitality as the full car of 
com that the sicklc has just stricken down. When they 
rafsed her from the pavement, their hands were cumbercd 
with a corpse. 

On the firet of January, in the year--, there was a 

large crowd collected around the principal gato of the 
city, for before it were erectcd two gibbets—one was for 
the Jew, and the other for the mounloinccr. 
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KATE BENTLEY. 

BT XLLF.X A8HT0N. 

“ Wh? do you flirt with Alfired?” said Emma 
Glendroy to her beautifirl friend a* they sat one after- 
noon at the house of the former. 

44 What a question !” replied her comp&nion, 44 and 
how on earth could it have come into your head ? Here 
we have sat for half an hour, without a word being 
ppoken, and just when I thought you were lost in ab- 
straction you look up and aak me why I flirt with 
Alfrcd,” and Kate Bentley laughed merrily. 

44 But that is not answering my question. Why do 
you flirt with Mr. Townsend V , 

44 Oh ! since you will have an answer, it ’s because I 
like to teasc the dear man. What ’s the use of being 
young and called pretty without one can worry the 
bcaux1” 

44 But surely, Kate, you would not thus treat the man 
you intend to inarry V 9 

44 And who, my dear little preacher, said I was 
going to inarry Mr. Townsend ? Surely I never said 

so-” 

44 No, Kate, I odmit that; but tben you krww you 
think more of him than of any one else—for that you 
can’t conceal from one who knows you as intimately as 
I do.” 

44 Pshaw ! But suppose I do, what then ? Can’t 
onc torment a man before marríage ?—we all have to be 
tea.sed enough afler it I take my revenge beforehand, 
and, even if I lovcd Mf. Townsend, I shouId plague him 
wofully before I consented to have him. But what 
have you seen in iny conduct toward the genllcman 
that induces you to say I flirt with him V 9 

44 Listen to rae, Kate,” said her companion. 44 Every 
bo<ly knows that Alfred loves you—his attentions are so 
marked that they cannot be mistakcn—and your fríends 
give you the credit to believe that you feel his worth,” 
—here Kate looked laughingly at her companion, who 
paused and added— 44 at least do not despisc him. You' 
ccrtainly, at timos, give him encouragement such as no 
lady ought to bestow Qn a gentleman she would not be 
willing to marry. But, at other times, you are as coid 
as an icicle. Again you smile on him; and then you 
flirt with others. Now, as you know that Mr. Town¬ 
send is serious, you ought, if you intend to marry him,at 
once to ccasc torturing him; but, if you find you cannot 
love him, then it becomcs your duty to shew him, with 
all maidenly reserve, but stiil in a decided manner, that 
bis suit is hopeless. Condemn him, dear Kate, at once 
to .dospair, or else scorn further trifling with the man 
you love. But to smile oh him to-day only to frown on 
him to-morrow, is—disguise it as you will—the part of 
a heartless flirt.” I 


Kate’s color had come and gone more than once 
during this plain address, and her companion had trem- 
bled at every word lest she should give oflence by what 
she felt bound to utter. But when Miss Glendroy had 
ñnished, Kate rcmained a moment silent, and then, 
rising up, she said, with a merry laugh, 

44 Well, however, you deserve a medal. Really you 
preach better than nine-tenths of the modest young men 
one hcars in a pulpit. Surely aunt Mury must be right 
in saying that you lost your heart to the handsome 
young minister at the Spiings last year—and I suppose 
you are practising on your friends in the way of exhor- 
tation in order to be au fait at the business when you 
become the Rev. Mrs. Newall,.and have to hold forth 
monthly to the Sunday School. Isn ’t it so, my pretty 
preacher?” and Kate put both her hands on Emma’s 
brow, and looked into her eyes un til the fair girl 
blushed in spite of herself. The conversation was not 
resumed, for the tide had been turned; and Miss Gicnd- 
roy’s well meant expostulation was, as she thought, 
forgotten. 

But it was not so. Kate Bentley, although a gay, 
wilful crea tu re, had a good heart, and her companion’s 
stricturea made an impression on her which she was 
not willing to admit Kate’s charactcr was a striking 
one. Pridc was one of her dominant fiiults. She had 
moreoyer a constant flow of spirits, was young, beautiful, 
and witty. She was courted and caressed by all. She 
was naturally, thereforc, wilful; and perhaps too much 
given to what she had thoughtlessly considercd irmoccnt 
flirtations. 

A few days after tliis copvcrsation a hall occurrcd, 
whose projected magnificence had been the theme of 
conversation for several weeks. Kate was the bellc of 
the night. Never had her wit «cerned more sprigbtly or 
her beauty more dazzling. Admiration attendod on her 
every movement In spite of tbc resolutions she had 
formed, after parting from Emma Glendroy, she gave 
way to her oíd habit of flirtation, not only dancing with 
every suitor for that honor, bul showering her su liles 
freely around. Her lover saw this with rencwed pain, 
for although he worshipped Kate almost to idolatry, he 
was not blind to her fauits. He kncw she had many 
good qualities, and he had trusted that time would teadi 
her the folly of her errors. But, on tliis evening, he 
almost dosp&ired. He saw her practising all the arU of 
coquctry merely for the gratiñeation of tbc passing hour 
—smiling on those to wliom to-morrow she would not 
deign a look—endeavoring to lure admirers to her shrine 
only that she miglit make a sport of their devotion. 
Townsend could not restrain himself, when he accom- 
panied her homeward, from expressing how deeply his 
feclings had been hurt. From Kate’s conduct toward 
him, especially during the last few days, he was led to 
believe that he was not wholly indifierent jo her, and 
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he felt it to be his duty lo speak to her frankly on the 
consequences of such conduct. Kutc hcartl him out in 
silcnce; but the color faded and deepened constantly on 
her cheek a s he spoke, although, by Icaning back in a 
comer of the carriage, she concealcd her countcnance. 
At length she answered him, and her tone was coid and 
haughty, for her pride was aroused. 

44 Indeed, Mr. Townscnd, you take a libeity which I 
shall allow to no gentleman, however acccptable he may 
tliink,” and she emphasiscd the word in bitter acorrí, 
44 he may have made hirosclf to me. For my conduct I 
atn ac.couatable to myself only—those who do not iike 
it, need not scck my acquaintance.” 

A sigh from her companion was her only answer, 
and the next instnnt the carriage stopped. Without a 
word her lover hended her out Alroady Katc began to 
repent what she liad said, but pride checked her from 
retracting it Coldly Alfred bowed to her, and coldly 
Kate curtsicd in reply; and then she passed into the 
housc deterinined angrily never again to behold her 
lover. But, in a minute aftcrward she hurried to her 
room, where she burst into tears. They w r erc tears of 
minglcd regret and passion. 

When Kate awokc the next morning her first thought 
wáÉ of her conduct toward her lover the night bcforc. 
She felt that she was wrong. Her pride liad passed 
away, and she deterrnined, when her lover calléd, to shew 
her penitence by her conduct, and if he alluded to it, 
frankly to own her error. 

But Alfred had received a shock such as he could not 
speedily forget He had borne with Kate long, but her 
bitter scorn of his advice, on the preceding evening, had 
finally convinced him that her errors wcre incurable. 
He resolved never again to enter the prcsence of one 
who had spurned cvery well meant eflort for her refor- 
in.ition. He had flattered himself that what he said 
would be listened to kindly—alas! how liad he becn 
deccived. 

AII t?»at day, and all the cnsuing day Katc watched 
for his coming, unid at length her anxioty becaine 
ncarly insupportable, and her hcart íluttered whenever 
the bel 1 was rung. Still Alfred carne not. And when, 
on the third day, Kate lieard that he had left the city for 
the soutb, wbcre he expcctcd to remain several months, 
she felt that it was to avoid her presencc that he had 
gonc. Never, bcforc that hour, was she fully avvare of 
tlic depth of her lovc for Alfred. So long as he had 
becn her worshippcr, and cver, as it wcre, in her prc- 
sonce, she had bcen unconsciuus of his worth. slighting 
his drlicate attentions, and w'ringing his noldc hcart 
with her thoughtless coquctry. But now he was gone, 
and forrver! This conviction was insupportable to the 
penitont girl, and she fcll into a violcnt illnrss, which 
led her to the very brink of the grave. Her pride was 
now wholly gone. Oh ! what would she liot have given 


to have becn able to ask forgiveness of him she had so 
decply wronged. 

Katc rose from her sick couch an altcred being. She 
was still bcautiful; many thought more bcautiful tlian 
ever; for her countcnance now wore a sad, swcct expres- 
sion, such as it never had in her happier days—an ex- 
pression which irresistibly interested the beholder in her. 
Few knew the cause of her illncss, and sho soon had 
as many udmirere as ever. But no one now chargrd 
Kate with coquetry. Firmly but kindly she deelined 
every olfcr that was made to her; while the time which 
she once devoted to ploasurc was now surrendered to the 
poor, or to the improvement of her mind. 

Two years liad passed ere Alfred Townsend found 
hiuiself onre more in his native city. One of the first 
persone lie met was an oíd friend. 

44 A hcarty wclcomc to you, Townsend,” said his 
friend, fcrvently grasping his liand, 14 why, you ’ve becn 
absent so long that, I ’m afraid, you ’ve almost forgotten 
us. Therc have been some changcs among us since 
you went away, as you maysuppoec; but we’ll be none 
the less glad to weleomo you back. Therc’s Harry 
Smith, and Norton, and Beaufort all married, and I 
myself am ah out to bccome a Benedicta I am very glad 
you ’vc rcturned, for I was wishing to-day that I had you 
herc to wait on me.” 

Alfred bowed and expressed the happincsa he should 
have in being of any scrvice to his friend, who continued, 

4< But you littlc dream who is to be my bride. You 
rccollect Emina Glendroy 1” 

44 Ib she your afiianced ? Then iet me congratúlate 
you on having won the sweetest and most amable of all 
our oíd acquaintance.” 

44 Emma will thank you for tlic complimcnt,” said his 
friend, 44 but she will be sure to demur to iL Ñor can I 
say but what she will have some truth on her sido, nl- 
though certainly 1 can ’t be cxpccted to admit that there 
is any ono more amiablc iban my swcet girl.” 

44 But surely there is no rival to Emma—why we 
used to cali her, by general consenl, the lovelicst of tlic 
set in which wc movedf I know of no one cven 
approaching to her.” 

44 But Ido.” 

44 Surely you jest, or my meniory betrays me. W ho 
do you mean ?” 

44 Why, who but Kate Bentiey, the mo9t amiablc and 
best of girls.” 

Alfred had nearly lietrayed himself, but checking his 
emolions, he said, as cahnly as he could, 

44 Kate Bcntley !—she was, when I went away, a 
gpoiled coquctte. Witty, bcautiful, and flattered, she 
was the very nntithcsis to lovcly and amiablc.” 

44 It may have becn—she certainly was very different 
when she was young, but now—as you will say on soc- 
ing her—she is the sweetest of girls. By the byc she 
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ia to be bridesmaid to Emma, and I cannot pay you a 
higher compliment than to assign you Kate as a partner.” 

Alfred could not refuse, after havrng accepted the in- 
vitation, and besides, since his friend seemed ignorant of 
his former love for Kate, he determined to do nothing 
that might betray him. He felt too by the flutter of his 
heart that his Iovc for Kate was not wholly eradicated, 
and he asked himself “ if she is really so changed may 
wc not yet be happy?” Ñor will we deny that the 
fancy, that his abrupt departurc may have had some 
influence in bringing about this reformation, rose up 
beforc his rnind* 

“ I have brought you a new beau, Kate,” said Emraa’s 
betrothed, as he entcred the room where the two girls 
were sitting, “ or rather an oíd one, come to Ufe. More- 
over, I have asked him to be your partner at my wodding 
—have I done right!” 

“Oh! yes,” said Kate smiling, and little expccting 
the answer, she added, " but who is he 1” 

“ As noble a fellow as ever breathed. You know him 
well, Emma—Alfred Townsend.” 

The blood rushcd to Kate’s very brow, and she felt 
her senses reeling; but making a powerful effort to 
command her fcclings, sho roso and would have left the 
room. 

“ Are you il!, Kate 1” said Emma’s unthinking lover, 
but at a glauco from his aflianced bride he was suddenly 
silent. Kate rushed from the room followed by Mise 
Glendroy, and as soon os the door was closcd, the over- 
wrought girl fell wceping into her friend’s arms. 

The noxtday Alfred, who had lcamt all, was at Kate’s 
fcet begging forgiveness for the past; but the sweet girl 
took all the blame on hersclf, and said it was she who 
ought to be penitent* 

“ Let us forget the past then, dcarest,” said he, “ and 
look only to the futuro.” 

And Kate answcred, smiling through her tcars! 
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KATE LLEWELLYN. 

BT H. BYMMXS. 

Situatkd in one of the moBt picturcsque counties 
of Wales, Glyndcrvin was descrvedly admired for the 
splendor of its mansión, and the J>eauty of the scenery 
by which it was surrounded. Commanding an exten- 
sive view of fincly-grouped mountains, a broad, winding 
river, and rich woodlands, it also posscssed unequalled 
charms in the luxuriance of ita shrubbcrics, the gaiety 
of its gardens, and the endless variety of grarcful trees, 
which intermingled their varied foliage in &11 the match- 
less lovcliness of nature. The house was of the Italian 
Btyle of architecture, adomed with numerous terraces, 
bright fountains, costly marbles, and all the tasteful 
decorntion peculiar to that style. 

The period at which our tale commences was a bright 
evening in the May of 18—, when the boauty of the 
landscape was heightencd by the brilliant glow of the 
setting sun, which 44 bathed in a flood of light” moun- 
tain, valley, wood, and water; and the rich melodies of 
the songsters of the wood, as they warbled forth their 
evening hymn,charmed the ear,and added fresh beauties 
to the inanimate objects. It was, indeed, a scene calcu¬ 
la ted to inspire all those who looked upon it with feelings 
of happiness, such as are derived from the contemplation 
of the gloríes of nature, and which, whether ciad in smiles 
or frowns, cannot fail to elevate the mind of man, and 
inspire it with holy admiration and sacred though ts. 

Joyous as nature was around Glyndervin, and calcu- 
lated as it was to fix the attention of all within her 
reach, there were two persona sea ted at the open window 
of the mansión who seemed unconscious of the beauty 
by which they were surrounded. A settled melancholy 
6at upon their features, and their eyes were directed 
upon the form of a fair girl, who lay on a couch between 
them. The eider of the two was a lady of perhaps some 
fífty years, though sorrow and care had stamped upon 
her fine countenance the funrows of many more; and 
the present expression of grief was only equalled by the 
settled melancholy of the lovcly girl, who with hcrsclf 
was watching the palé face of the fragüe being beside 
them. What a contrast to the joy and beauty of the 
scene without! The beauty of tho flowers, that filled 
the room with their swectness, the melody of the birds, 
all were unseen, unheeded, by those sad watcherB. 
Every sense, every feeling, seemed concentrated in that 
form, so delicate, so fragüe, so fair, so motionless, you 
would have thought it the spiritiesa body of an ángel, 
did not the bright though pensive expression thát Iighted 
up the heaven-directed face show that a spirit that owned 
more ofheaven than earth dwelt there; ñor did she seem 
insensible to those objects which her companions did 
not heed: for the bright eyes wandered *írom flower to 


flower, from hill to dale, and a toar trembled on the 
lid: an ofiering, perhaps, to those past days, when she, 
so young, and bright, and joyous, bounded among the 
flowers with the butterflics, and made the woods resound 
with the sil ver tones of her merry voice—but it died in 
its beauty, as again they were upturned to the blue sky 
above, with a smÜe so sweet, so lovely—oh ! it was too 
bright for earth! 

The eider lady’s sadness seemed to lighten, as she 
whispered, 

44 Does the air refresh you, dearcstl” 

44 Yes, dear mother, thank you,” was the only answer. 

Soon afler, they wished to remove her from the chilli¬ 
neas of the evening; but that fair young girl prayed to 
remain, to watch the dying glories of the King of Light; 
and as she lay upon her couch, one of the songsters of 
the wood left his companions in the grove, and, flying 
into the window, stationed himself unabashed upon the 
ground, and pouring forth a gush of melody, soft yet 
rich, flew gently out again, and perched upon the win¬ 
dow sill, singing still. What chord did the young bird 
strike in that sad, aching heartl Why was that fragüe 
form borne, senseless, away in her mothcr’s arma ? 

Three years before, Kate Llewellyn had entered upon 
the world a lovely, bright, and joyous girl; worshipped 
in society for her beauty and accomplishments; adored 
at home for her amiabüity, her gentleness, her goodness. 
The idol of the poor, her chief delight was to visit their 
humble dwellings, and relieve with a gencrous hand and 
kind voice their bodily and mental cares; and fully was 
her attention repaid by the welcome that ever greeted 
her appearance. The children would leave tlieir play 
to gain a smilo from kind Miss Kate ; and not one of 
all those raotley groups but had a word of kindness, or 
a gentle admonition, or some inquiry, from that dear 
Miss Kate. The aged blessed her as she passed; and 
by oíd and young, parents and children, her coming 
was hailed as the visit of a ministering ángel. Often 
by the bed of sickncss might she, the worshipped idol 
of tho rich and great, be scen soothing the miserics of 
decayíng nature, and pouring into the sick nian's car 
the treasures of the Book of Life. And, oh ! how her 
rich voice grew richer, and her gentle manner more 
eager, as she read those linee she herself had studied so 
diiigently. 

About two years ago, Kate’s own children, her adopted 
poor, noticed a greot chango come o’cr their 44 dear young 
lady.” The joyous smile was scen more scldom; her 
voice had lost its silver laugh; a shade of melancholy 
was upon her face, and so me ti mes even a tear would 
glisten in her soft blue oye. Various were the surniiscs 
as to the cause of this alteration. None could tell why 
it should be. 44 Perhaps she was ill.” 44 Perhaps one of 
the friends she loved so well was ill.” 44 Perhaps,” said 
a pretty ncwly-ni&rried girl, 44 perhaps she is crosscd in 
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love.” “ But no,” said another, “that cannot be; for 
wlio would not be too proud to have the good and 
beautiful Mise Kate!” But that young girl was not 
far from the truth. Kate Llewellyn had bestowed all 
the ardor and afíection of her young heart on one who 
had never breathed a word of love to her. A young 
soklier, whose meríts bore a ñame of unblemishcd honor, 
and a character which promísed to rank him among the 
great ones of the age; his faults, the poverty of a younger 
son. But, to a mind such as Kate’s, thcre was a sym- 
pathy in this high-born spirit, and the noble bearing of 
this graceful form, which bespoke a frank and open 
heart; and though their acquaintance had been short, 
the irapression of this, hér first love, was lasting. She 
teltslfe loved her, and what happiness it was, when a 
letter, breathing all the honor of bis high principies, and 
all the diffidence of his unobtrusive nature, carne to her 
inother, craving permission to address her daughter! 
But how great the trfal when, the first excitcraent over, 
her mother represented to her, what her own heart 
acknowlcdged to her as too true, the madness of uniting 
hersclf to one on whom she would entail a poverty hith- 
erto unknown to him and to her. To him ! that was 
the deciding point; and with the self-sacrifice which 
woman’s love only knows, and a sense of filial obe- 
dience, ahe desired a refusal to be retumed; and nothing 
reached the ears of that beloved one, until the ñame of 
Edward Dalrymple appeared in the list of departures for 
the Peninsular. 

From that hour, the sadness that had been gradually 
growing upon her increased; and all the profifered wealth 
and titlcs that crowded to her feet causcd not for a mo* 
ment one thought treasonable to the younger son. All 
noticed the change, but Mrs. Llewellyn less than any; 
for Katc’s struggles to appear the same to her mother 
had deceived her. In the gay world she was set down 
as a regular flirt; too great a coquctte to rnarry. “But 
if she did not mind she would die an oíd maid.” To 
Emily Melville only had Kate confided her secret; and 
her confidence was lepaid with a firiendship as devoted, 
as faithful, as her fond heart could wish. 

One sumrocr’s cvening the two frienda were enjoying 
the beautie8 of the sccnery. Kate was more chcerful 
than she had been for some time, and Emily hoped from 
her long silence on the past, that time had eflected a 
salutary change. And, oh! how thankful she was! for 
she knew that which she had long wishcd to coramuni- 
catc; but feared to do so, dreading the cflect it might 
produce. 

Now she thought was a good opportunity; and putting 
her arm round Katc’g neck, she said, 

“ How glad I am, dcar Kate, that you secm to have 
got over the recolloction of the celebratcd Lieutenant; 
for I heard the other day that he has gained a wifc as 
well as laurcls in Spain.” 


But what were her feelings when Kate, starting up, 
threw herself upon her knees, and clasprng her hands in 
agony, gasped out, 

“ Bless, bless him, and make him happy! God’s will 
be done!” and in another instant she lay sen se lesa on 
the grouqd. 

They were far from the house, and Emily was hesi- 
tating what to do, when Kate recovered, and faltered 
out, 

“ I am better now, dearest. I can walk home;” and 
she added, grasping Emily’s arm, “Never breathe this 
to mortal being, my dearest friend. It is all over now!” 

The gay halls of Glyndervin looked desoíate and 
gloomy. The servante wandered about the house with 
noiselcss steps, whispering to each other with counte- 
nances of woe. Silence dwelt there undisturbed, save 
by the sobbing answers of some weeping maid to the 
anxious inquines of the many poor, and aged, and in- 
firra, who husbanded their feehlcness to come and inquire 
for the invalid, who there laid in all the agonies of a 
raging fever—their own beloved Miss Kate. 

There, in a room darkened with curtains and rich 
stufls, whose massive draperiea seemed to mock the 
frailty of human nature, lay tho attenuated form of a 
fair girl, palé as marble, motionless as a statue; not a 
brcath disturbed the stillness of those pallid lips; no 
sign of Ufe was scen in the heavings of the bosom; all 
denoted, if not death itself, a nearer approach to it than 
sleep. It was indeed, the anxious, nervous, terrible 
crisis of a fever. The only outward proof that Death 
did not dwcll in that chamber was the countcnances of 
the group which surrounded the bed. On one side the 
doctor kept his attentive watch, his hand gently pressing 
the seat of Jife, his ear bent with profound attenlion to 
the mouth of his patient. With eyes upturned to 
heaven, and hands clasped in camest supplication, knelt 
a white-haired oíd man, the venerable parish priest. Be- 
side him aiso, knelt a Iovely girl, whose dark eyes were 
fixcd as by fascination, on the face of her who lay so 
8till, and nearcst to the invalid, clasping her fragüe 
hand, there half lay upon the bed, half knelt upon the 
ground, the woe-stricken figure of a despairing mother ! 
What speechless agony was depicted on that counte¬ 
ñan ce ! Oh ! would it e’er know peace again ! Hour 
after hour that group remained unmoved and motionless, 
waiting the moment that human wisdom had assigned 
as the one which would restore to iife that being they 
loved so fondly, or bcar her to another world, and to her 
kindred spirits. 

The time arrived. Oh! what untold agony was there 
accumulatcd ! But hush! the dread stillness is broken 
by a song, swcet, musical, which 6cems to fill the air 
with its melody. Can it be an angelas voice, calling to 
their owñ sister to come and dwell with her? or is it 
the voice of mercy,that grants to earth a continuance of 
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hcr sojourn there? Hush! See! the lipa move, the 
eyelids open! She murmura “ Mother !” 

Th&nk heaven ! the fatal hour is passed ! By elow 
degrees the strength of Kate gradually retumed, at Ieast, 
if it could be said to return; for she varied fearfully, and 
her sweet spirit scemed to hover so uncertainly twixt 
life and death, that those who watched her trembled lcst 
their very look should hreak the frail thread that bound 
mortality to immortality. But the change in Mrs. 
Llewellyn was almost as sad. She was so unconstious 
of the cause of her daughter’s illness, and it burst upon 
her so suddcnly, that no wonder was it that she became 
stupificd, almost chiklish. 

Emily Mclvillc had complete control over her, and she 
looked upon this amiahle girl as a superior being—the 
only crcaturc who secmed to affonl pleasure ta her 
during her affliction. And so the mother used to sit, 
hour after hour, day after day, watching every shade 
that flitted over her child’s face; and as a smile or a 
tear settlcd on it, so her own countenance imaged the 
expression. It was a sad sight to see those thrco take 
the same place every evening, the watchers not a whit 
less 6orrowful, the suíferer not a whit less fragüe. Emily 
had indeed an arduous task to perform; on her devolved 
the duties of the household, and the care of the two in- 
valids, whilst her mind was unceasingly preyed upon by 
the torturing thought that sho had been the cause of 
these misfortuncs. 

The evening after the one on which the story opens, 
the group was at its usual place, the same as ever, save 
that the countenance of the invalid was lighted up with 
an expression of such sweet calmness, almost chcerful- 
ness, that seemed to hcr mother the hurbinger of return- 
ing health; but to Emily it was the last burst of light of 
the expiring Inmp. Yet she almost darcd to hopc that 
a change had been wrought by some unknown cause, 
and she was surprised at the calm manner in which she 
alludcd in wliispers to the past. 

The sun was just scíting behind the distant hilis; it 
had hitherto been shrouded in dark black clouds; when 
suddenly their heavy masses were divided, and it poured 
forth its beams in one broad flood of light; the birds 
resumed their evening song, and the zephyrs seemed to 
be warmed into new life by the eflulgencc of the god of 
light. The rays fell on the watching group, and Kate, 
as she clasped a hand of each of her companions, said, 

“ I am so happy now !” 

At that mornent a servant entered the room, and 
begged Misa Melville to step out for a mornent. It was 
very atrangc. No one was allowed to intrudc upon the 
sacredncss of those hours of watching. Mrs. Llewellyn 
looked surprised, and her astonishment did not seem 
decreascd when Emily rc-entered, her countenance as 
diflerent to when. she Icft the room, as the glorias sun 
was to the fragile girl. Such a mixture of hope and 
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fear, and withal so much joy, that the woe-stricken 
mother started at her in amazement; though she quietly 
obcyed a sign from Emily, to leavc her and Kate alone, 
and retircd to the other end of the apartment 

Emily now approached the invalid with trembling 
step, and kneeling down took her hand between her 
own, and gazing in her face with such a look, as though 
her own life depended on the expression 6he there should 
meet, whispered in a faltering voice, 

“ My sweet Kate, just now you were speaking of 
the post, and said you should like to hear of— r of him. 
Strango to say, you may now gratify your wish; for 
one has just called hcre,” and her voice trembled still 
more, “who is acquainted with him. Tell me truly, 
dearest, do you wish, and do you fcel able to see this—” 

“Oh! who is it? Tell me. Let me see him directly ! 
Oh! let me see him !” almost cried Kate, raising hersclf 
in her couch, then sinking back again, and covering her 
face with her hands she muttered, “ Oh! God, help me 
in this trying hour!” 

With a desperate cflort Emily flew to the door, 
bcckoned Mrs. Llewellyn back to her seat, and, ere 
Kate recovered from the exertion, a tall, graceful figure, 
wrapped in a cloak, entered the room. His head was 
bcnt upon his breast, as though bowed down with grief. 
One hand covered his eyes, whilst the other was placed 
in Emily’8, who lcd him to the window. He removed 
the hand from his eyés, bowed respectfully to Mrs. 
Llewellyn, and, with a faltering step, approached the 
couch, knelt down, and taking one of tho small white 
hands, that now hung lifelessly by her side, between his 
own, bent over it with the solemnity of a worshipper, 
and a suppressed groan issued from his lips. At that 
mornent the cloak fell from his shoulders, and displayed 
to Mrs. Llewellyn’s bewildered gaze the form of Edvvard 
Dalrymple. What a momc nt of intense anxiety was this 
to Emily! 

Kate opened her eyes, cast one look upon the kneeling 
figure; her lips moved, and murmured, 

“Thank God!” One second more, and she lay 
senseless. 

Mrs. Llewellyn, scarccly heeding the oft-repeated 
fainting fit* was gazing from one to the other, seeming 
by her looks to bescech Emily to explain the mystery. 
But by this time another had been added to the group. 
A young man of commanding figure and fine counte¬ 
nance, who had entered the room unobserved, gently 
took Mrs. Llewellyn’s hand, and led her from tho inva¬ 
lidas couch. Hcr attention was now diverted from that 
all-absorbing point, and it was with an cxclamation of 
joy that Arthur Llewellyn -was welcomed to his home 
by his mourning mother. He scarcely allowed the first 
transporte to be over, ere he led her to a distant part of 
the room, and in a subdued voice hurriedly explained 
to hcr the cause of the blight that had fallen on their 
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family. Kate’s love for Edward; the principies which 
had induced her to conceal that love firom her mother; 
the unfounded report of Edward’s marriage, and his 
devoted aífection for Kate. 

With what womJer did she listen to his tale! with 
what eageme68 she seemed to drink in every word he 
said! and when at last he told her that the stranger who 
then knelt beside her daughter’s couch, was that sarpe 
Edward, her countcnance suddenly brightened, and she 
exclaimed, clasping his hand, 

“ Then, my dear boy, there is hope !” 

That dcspairing mother too returned to the couch with 
a srailc upon her face; and when she saw the agonÍ2Íng 
suspense, the deep devotion depicted on the countenance 
of him, that now stood somewhat apart as though feel- 
ing himself an intruder, she thought the heart and feel- 
ings written on that brow worth almost all her child 
had suííered. But again her thooghts wcre bent upon 
her daughter, who was showing signs of retumi ng life; 
and as she gradually raised herself from her reclining 
position, she tumed to Emily and whispered, 

“ Is he there still V 9 

But her mother heard the question, and answered, 

“ Yes, dearest!” 

As if surprised at hcaiing him alluded to by her 
mother, she almost started up, and rubbing her eyes as 
though to awake herself, and looking round, not seeing 
him she sought, for he stood behind her, she sunk— 
down again, and muttered, 

“ I thought it was a dream.” 

“Not a dream, my sweet child. 8ee, he is here.” 
Again she opened her eyes, and looking around at 
each and all of the anxious faces that stood around her, 
an exclamation of joy burst firom her lipa as her brother 
clasped her in his arms, and muttered, 

“God bleas you and him /” and a look so full of hap- 
piness and peace, iit up her lovely face, that with One 
accord those around now fcll upon their knees, and with 
hands clasped and eyes uptumed to Heaven, breathed 
forth a prayer of peace and gratitude to Him who had 
wrought so blessed a change. 

But now Edward Dalrymple, al though the expression 
of woe had given place to one of happiness, still con- 
tinued apart, seemingly feajful, and uncertain how to 
act. But all eyes wcre fixed upon him, and Mrs. 
Llewellyn with tearful eyes went up to him, and with 
a tremulous voice said, “ The cause of the sorrow that 
has so long darkened tliis house has been, for the first 
time, revealed to me this evening; and I believe I need 
no apology if, in welcoming you as the messenger of 
rctuming happiness, I now lead you to that couch, and 
place in your hand that of one, who having found no 
heart on earth to match her own save yours, had well 
nigh sought her kindred spiríts in the world above. 
But now, with the blessing of God, she may live to 


rejoice in the love of him in whom she so rightly placed 
her happiness; and, oh! may the fervent blessing of a 
grateful mother rest on your heads, my children; and 
may the joy you feel on earth, be only equalled by the 
bliss that shall repay you in another world, for a life 
spent in holiness and peace V 9 

Ere her blessing was completed, Kate was clasped to 
that breast, which had only beat for glory and for her. 

In three months, Glyndervin was resounding with 
preparations for the wedding; and was it not worth all 
she had suifered, when joyous faces and fervent bles- 
singa lined her path to the altar of her parish church, 
where, with all the solemnity befitting the occasion, and 
all the timidity of a gentle girl, she plightcd her vows to 
the noble Sir Edward Dalrymple, the hero of a hundred 
fights; and when she returned, at the expiration of the 
honeymoon, to be present at the marriage of her brother 
and Emily Melville, no one would ha ve thought the 
spring time of her life had been o’ershadowcd by so dark 
a cloud. 
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THE LADY BEATRICE. 

A STORY OF VENICB. 

BY MRS. KART V. BPXRCER. 

It waa a golden aunaet, and tbe fair waters of the 
Brenta, flowed on aparkling with unwonted eflulgence, 
while the western sky glowed, like a city on fire, along 
the summits of the diatant hilla, when a young man 
of noble exterior, but aimply attired in the guise of a 
atudent, might have been aeen wending hia way through 
the rich grounda attached to the summer palace on the 
Brenta of the Vivaldo family of Venice. From the cau- 
tion with which the atudent moved—now concealing 
himaelf in the ahrubbery if a footstep waa heard ap- 
proaching, and now venturing out, when the footstep 
had passed, but yet moving only through the moat 
aecluded pathwaya—it was evident that he waa there 
on aome secret miaaion. That hia object waa not mean or 
unworthy, however, might have been aeen by the moat 
casual glance at hia face and míen. Hia brow, acarcely 
concealed by hia low student’s cap, waa high and ampie; 
hia dark eyea ahone with a brilliancy and geniua that 
betokened him of no common order of mind; and the 
whole character of hia face waa that of a high-minded, 
resol ate, and intellectual man. Ñor waa hia bearing 
lesa marked. Hia figure waa aingularly beautiful; grace- 
ful, well-knit, and athletic—and the proud atep with 
which he strode on hia way might well have become 
an emperoFa son. Hia progresa, however, waa aoon 
brought to a cióse, by bis arrival before a amall ruined 
Gothic chapeL Here he 6topped, but inatead of entering 
the ruina, he noiaelesaly aecreted himaelf in the neigh- 
horing ahrubbery, and watched cautioualy to aee if the 
chapel waa tenanted. 

A alight rustling, aa of a female dress, aoon convinced 
him that the person he aought waa already in the ruin, 
and withdrawing from hia concealment he advanced 
toward the chapel; but befare he had gone man y atepa 
he atopped, aa if in?oluntarily, to gaze on her he aought. 
Ofien had he looked on that fair girl before; but now 
she seemed to him even lovelier than ever. And rare 
and wonderful indeed waa her aurpaaaing beauty ! At 
the moment when her figure met the visión of the 
young atudent ahe waa leaning on an oíd ivy grown 
tomb of aome crusading knight; and chance, aa if to 
heighten her extraordinary lovelineaa, had placed her in a 
position where cvery thing around seemed to be arranged 
after the moat pictureaque effect Far away in the back- 
ground could be aeen the 1 and acape, dotted witb wooda, 
villas, gentío hilla, and here and there the glittering 
watera of the Brenta; while over all the declining aun 
had flung a mande of glory auch aa Guido, with almost 
divine insplration, has transferred to the canvaaa, to be 


at once a repnoach and wonder to the world. In the 
rear, and on the ríght of the maiden, rose up the ahat- 
tered ahaft of a window, with a portion of the rich 
tracery work above, all covered with ivy, still hanging 
from the top. On the other Bidé of the fair girl waa a 
massy croas, rude and grey, yet unahaken by time—a 
fítting emblem of that religión of which it ia a type, and 
which, in the words of Holy Writ, “endureth forever.” 
But the maiden heraelf!—ahe waa the all in all of tbe 
picturo. 

The age of the maiden could not have been more 
than nineteen. Her treasea were of that palé gold so 
rare under an Italian aky, and her dark aofi eye waa 
of the deepeat azure tint She waa attired in a simple 
white dress, with no omament but a rose placed in her 
bosom. Her handa, on which ahe leaned, were folded 
on a book; but her eyea were caat penaively down, 
betraying that her thoughta were far away from the 
atoried page. 

Her featurea were exquiaitely moulded, and yet her 
face waa full of expresaron. The anowy forehead ; the 
claaaic eye-brow; the dark, aoul-lit eye ; the amall, roay, 
pouting mouth; and the cheek, that one would have 
thought chiselled out of marble, but for the delicate 
roay tint which pervaded ita thousand veina,—theae 
alone would have made their posseasor rcmarkable every 
where for her beauty; but when to them waa auperadded 
her expression of countenance—that looking forth of the 
inner aoul through the featu rea—ao holy, aweet, and pen- 
aive, so womanly, and yet ao angelic, earthly melancholy 
sofiened by a heavenly endurance—when all theae were 
auperadded, we aay, the whole produced on the apecta- 
tor’a mind, an impression of exceeding lovelinese—a 
lovelineaa auch aa no sculptor has rivalled, and which 
even Raphael, that moat glorious of painters, has but 
feebly ahadowed forth. The atudent’a eye brighlened 
aa he gazed, and he murmured to himaelf half audibly. 

“ Sweet girl—she ia not all forgetful of roe then, as 
they would have me believe. She even now, perhaps, 
ia thinking of me, and of our mutual difiicultiea-^else 
why ao aad V 9 

The laat worda were apoken unconacioualy in a louder 
tone, ao loud indeed that they attracted the maiden’* 
attention. She atarted, looked up, and while the crim- 
son blood dyed her cheek, brow, ahd even bosom, ad¬ 
vanced joyoualy to meet the atudent 

“ Beatrice—my own sweet one,” murmured the lo ver 
—for auch the atudent waa—“ do I again see you afier 
ao long an abeence, in despite of your unnatural step- 
father, I may almost aay in deapite of Fate itself?” 

M Yea, Adanta,” said the lady at length, raising her 
head from hia bosom where for a moment it had reposed, 
and looking amilingly, yet with all a woman’a devotion, 
upon her lover’a face, “ we meet once more—and oh ! 
how unexpectedly. But when,—how, whence did you 
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come? I thought you at Padua still. But said you 
not that I was sad?—indeed, Rinaldo, it waa not so. I 
—I—only was thinking ” 

44 You were thinking, sweet love,” he fondly inter- 
rupted her, 44 of the clouds that seem to lowcr around 
our fate,—God knows they are dark enough!” and 
then, Hs if his thoughts grew gloomier at the rccollec- 
tion, he added, 44 and I am at times almost minded to 
despair, and go as an adventurer after those rich lands 
which Christoph Colon has but lately discovered far, 
far away to the westward of the pillar of Hercules. 
The enmity of y our step-father—his power in Venice— 
and my own ruined fortunes, have tempted me a thou- 
sand times to leave Italy forever—for oh ! Beatricc,” he 
added fervently, 44 never, never will I make you the 
brida of a beggar, an outcast, or a proscrihed man—and 
al! these I will be if I continué much longer in Venice, 
braving the hate of the house of Vivaldo.” 

“Stop, stop, Rinaldo,” eagerly said the maiden, 44 y our 
fancy is now the father of your fears. Dark as our fates 
seem they will not always continué so. The night raust 
hreak, and it is even now breaking, for the darkest hour 
is just hefore the dawn, and can our destiny be gloomier 
than now? Believe me,” she added enthusiastically, 
44 we shal! see better times. The hate of my step-father 
though deadly cannot be eternal—even a councillor of 
Venice is not all powerful—your own house, though 
ruined in fortune now, has a galiant ñame, and may yet 
be restored to its former power and glory—in short, a 
thousand things may elapse before another twelvemonlh 
which may changa the whole current of our fate, and, 
and—” 

44 Give us to each other,” interposed the lover, folding 
the hlushing girl enthusiastically again to his bosom, the 
whole current of his feelings changing by her words— 
44 You give me new life, Beatrice—I was but a child to 
despond as I have done. But it was only a moment&ry 
feeling—one of those clouds that will flit over the soul 
mysteriously at times, and which may or may not be 
presentiments of evil. But they have past. I feel 
nerved now for any act 

44 Promise only to he mine if I come to claim you in a 
year, and nothing shall then check my career to glory. 
You have given me the clue to success—bless you for 
it!—and I will rebuild the fallen fortunes of our house. 
Then even a Vivaldo will not refuse me a daughter of 
his house. At Padua I have dreamed away too many 
precious hours, and though the verses I then wrote—do 
you remember them, Beatrice?—first won me your 
love; yet I fear me, since then, I have been wasting in 
literary studies the days and nights that should have 
been spent in the tented fíeld. I have dreamed over 
Dante and Petrarch when I should have been leading 
squadrons to the charge,” and as he ceased, the glow of 
hi* features, and the vivid brilliancy of his eye, showed 


that the spirit of the soltlicr was buming within the 
poet’s bosom. 

44 But where will you go ?—will you leave Italy ?— 
shall I not see you or hear from you for a whole year?” 
said Beatricc, her woman nalure triumpbing for a mo- 
ment over every thing else. It was now the student’s 
tum to be the comforter, and he replied, 

44 1 know not yet scarccly where I shall go. There 
is good service to be had at Naples, and there are wars 
enough bcyond the Alpe to flcsh all the swords in 
Christendom, to say nothing of a chance against the 
Moslem, which may yet turn up if the horizon in that 
quarter does not speedily brighten. Fear not, Beatrice 
—since I have made up my mind, all will go well. My 
ahsence may lead your persecutora to think that I have 
abandoned the pursuit of your hand, and they may 
thercfore remit their tyranny over you. If God, and 
our patrón of St. Mark smile on me, you shall hear 
from me before six months have gone. In a year, at 
most, I will be at your feet. Then you will be your 
own mistress, and can be mine in defiance of Vivaldo. 
When I left Padua, some such plan as this, was dimly 
floating through my mind, but your words have given it 
a shape, and I shall enter on its execution satisfied that 
I have the prayers of one of the brighteat and best of 
women to go with me.” 

For some time the lovers converBcd in a low tone. 
While they are thus engaged, we will briefly sketch so 
much of their former history as has not been shadowed 
forth in their conversalion. 

The lady Beatrice was the daughter of a noble Vene- 
tian house, which had become allied by marriage wilh 
the powerful family of the Vivaldo. From her youth 
she had been remarkable for her beauty,—and, at an 
early age, she was already sought for by more than one 
noble of Venice. But her step-father, in whose guar- 
dianship she was now placed, had destined her to be the 
bride of his nephew, a proud, fierce, but powerful noble, 
and the hcad of the Vivaldo house. The character of 
the suitor alone would have prevented Beatrice from 
loving him; hut even at that early age she hsd been 
inspired with a passion for another. This person was 
no other than the author of some poema which at that 
time were the delight of Italy; but who the poet was no 
one knew. His writings were anonymously circulated 
in manuscript, and the most that could be discovered, by 
diligent enquiry, was, that the writer resided at the uni- 
versity of Padua, at that time one of the moet renowned 
schools in Italy. 

Chance, however, discovered the writer to Beatrice; 
for, one day, attending masa in the church of St. Mark, 
she noticed a noble looking young cavalier gazing in- 
tently on her. After the service was over, and she retired, 
she obeerved that the cavalier followed her cautiously 
and at a distance in his góndola. There was something 
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in the stranger’a míen which intereated Beatrice in him, 
and ahe thought of him in her dreama throughout the 
livelong night The next day the góndola of the cava- 
lier ahot by her window, and—but why need we pro- 
tract the story ? They met, oftcn, daily. Some myate- 
riou8 link seemed to unite the aonl of Beatrice with that 
of the cavalier. There was in hia eameat eye, in hia 
eloquent tones, and in the conatant play of hia fine 
countenance a witchery which the heart of that imagi¬ 
nativo young girl might not rcsiat; and when ahe 
leamed that the cavalier waa none other than the poet 
over whose impassioned aonnets she had often wept, her 
boaom yielded, at once, and without a straggle to the 
delicioua feelinga which atole, like a dream, over her. 
She loved—loved for the firat time—loved with all the 
intenaity of a warm and innocent young heart. 

There waa one thing, however, which in their mutual 
tranaport the lovera had forgotten—and that waa the 
well known determination of Vivaldo to wed Beatrice 
to hia nephew. The young poet, though descended 
from a noble house, waa but a poor acholar at Padua ; 
and the haughty guardián of Beatrice would sooncr 
ha ve 8een her in her grave than have wcdded her to 
the pennileaa Signor Adanta. Alas! too aoon wcre the 
lovere made aware of thia. Bctrayed by the maid of 
Beatrice, they were tora apart, and while Adanta waa 
left wounded almost to the dealh, Beatrice wa8 hurried 
off to her guardi&n’a aummer house on the Brenta. 
Long montha elapsed before the lovera heard of each 
other, during which time Beatrice aufifered from a high 
fever, brought on by her ignorance of her lover’a fate. 
Her lover too but 8lowly rccovercd from hia wound. At 
length Adanta waa able to leave hia chamber. Hia firat 
duty waa to endeavor to aee Beatrice, and in thia endea- 
vor, aítei aurmounting incredible difliculties, he auc- 
ceeded. Beatrice waa palé with recent illnesa. In vain 
they eaaayed to form «orne plan by which to escapo from 
their difiieultiea ; for while they were yet converaing on 
the subject, the apies of Vivaldo discovered the lovera, 
and Adanta only escaped by the most determined bra- 
very. From that hour every attempt at an interview 
betwixt the lovera had been foiled by the myrmidona of 
Beatrice’s guardián. Watched inceasantly, ahe found 
it impoaaible even to open a communication with her 
lover. Mean time her guardián grew every day more 
preaaing in his demand that ahe should marry bis 
nephew. Beatrice, however, finally refused. Her love 
for Adanta only atrengthened under peraecution. And 
daily did thoae persecutiona increaee, until life became 
almost intolerable, and ahe aank into that atate of penaive 
melancholy, from which 8he waa aroused by the unex- 
pected appearance of her lover, as we have juat narra ted. 

While we have been relating theae faets, the two 
lovera had been engaged in telling each othera hiatqry 
since they last met. But Beatrice only revealed half 


the persecutiona she endurad, fcarful, if ahe told the 
whole truth, that her lovcr’s fiery natura would break 
out in aome act of signal revenge. Her judgment saw 
that the resol ution to which he had come was the wiseat 
for both ; and ahe only prayed that he might set out in 
safety, trusting with all a woman’a hopefulneas that, at 
the end of the promised time, he might retum to claim 
her for his bride. 

“And now, dearesi,” said her lover, “I muat go. 
The abades of evening ara already darkening the valley. 
Your abscnce from the house, if prolenged, will attract 
notice. The saints only know by what good fortune I 
made my way unobserved to thia, your favorito retreat. 
Sancta María must amile on ua, elae we ahould have 
been seen ere now by aome of Vivaldo’a myrmidona— 
God’s curse be on them ! Again, farewcll!” and with 
these words, tearing himself from the weeping girl, he 
darted into the neighboring ahrubbery. Pausing a mo¬ 
ment, he waved hia hand and said, “ before a year— 
remember!” and then diving deeper into the underwood, 
was lost, the next moment, to the sight. 

For many minutes after the form of her lover had 
disappeared, Beatrice stood gazing on the spot where 
he had last been seen. Then, heaving a deep sigh, she 
alowly left the chapcl, and retumed to the house. Had 
she seen the dark malicioua expression of the eye of a 
dwarf, who, the next moment, stepped from behind a 
ruined arch of the chapel, ahe would have felt that her 
lover’s and her own con versa tion had been overheard, 
and that before an hour, Vivaldo would be in possession 
of all their plana. 

The moon waa yet scarcely above the trec-tops when 
the Duke Vivaldo enterad the chamber where Beatrice 
sat musing on her late interview with her lover. She 
atarted at the sound of approaching footsteps, and rose 
to reccive her guardián. He waved her aternly to be 
aeated. Auguring from hia manner the errand on which 
he carne, the lady aank trembling into her seat It waa 
aome moments before the Duke spoke, during which 
delay he kept hia coid grey eye fixed stemly on the lady 
Beatrice, as if he would have read her very aouL At 
length he began, 

“ Lady,” he said, “ I have aought you, at this unsea- 
aonable hour, in order to tell you to prepare to retum to 
Venice in the morning. The watera of the Brenta,” he 
continued ironically, “melhinka grow unhealthy, and 
■uch late houra as you have kept to-night do not agrae 
with you. In Venice there will be no occasion to loiter 
in oíd ruina until after twilight” And then auddenly 
dropping his sarcaatic tone, he continued, “ but I aee 
you underatand me, and I will apeak plainly to you. 
Know then, that I am in possession of what pasaed at 
your stolen interview with your lover —I know all your 
plana. You foolishly thought that you could mect 
unnoticed,—but I have apies on your every action. 
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I am apprized of your most secret thoughts. Longer 
disguise ia useless betwixt us. You need notclasp your 
hands and look imploringly up to heaven. You are in 
my powcr, and, having undertook to brave my will, and 
persuade your lover that you and he could yet circum- 
vent me, you shall know tlie fuli extent of that power. 
I have hitherto wasled my breath in persuading you to 
wed my nephew—henceforth I will persuade no more ; 
but—by St Mark!—wed him you shall. You have 
thrown down the gauntlet—we will see who proves the 
victor. One year,” he continued, with increased bitter- 
ness, and an ill-concealed rage, “ and you will be your 
own mistress—say you ? Ay ! if you continué unwed. 
But mark my words!—before the twelfth part of that 
time shall have elapsed, you will be the wife of the head 
of our house. You know me—you know I never trifle. 
Prepare then for what is inevitable. To-morrow by 
early dawn we shall set out for Venice. I leave you to 
think of the fate you have drawn on yourself,” and, with 
these words, sneeringly bowing, the Duke left the room. 

During this interview, the feelings of the lady Beatrice 
Uad almost overpowered her reason. The sneering look 
of the Duke at his en trance foreboded the object of his 
vbit,—and his words soon left no doubt of his inten- 
tions. Beatrice saw, at once, that she had been dis- 
covered and betrayed. The threat of the Duke filled 
her with no idle fears. She knew that in Yenice the 
power of a guardián was almost inimitable, and that her 
sex were often made the victime of forced marriages* 
In the seclusion of the vast palaces of the Venetian 
aristocracy, deeds were often done which no human 
tongue ever made public. What wonder then that 
Beatrice shuddered at the fate impending over her ? 
What wonder that she clasped her hands and raised 
her eyes to heaven imploringly ? Friendless, and alone 
—with no protection in the law, and watched by the 
spies of her relentless guardián, so that she could not 
appeal to the few who might aid her, what escape was 
there for herí These thoughts rushed through her 
mind, and almost unnerved her. In vain she attempted 
to speak—to remonslrate with the Duke—to implore his 
pity. Her tongue clove to her mouth. She could not 
speak. And when he had departed, and she sank help- 
leasly on her knees, she was unable to give ut te ranee to 
a petition for help from heaven, until a flood of tears 
carne to her relief. 

Sleep fled the pillow of Beatrice that night Her 
situation scemed more hopeless the more she reflected 
on it. Oh!—she thought—if her lover only knew of 
her peril, how soon would he fly to her reseñe. But 
then the thought occurred to her, what could he do to 
aid her 1—and would not any interference on his part 
only end in the ruin of both ! There were daggere 
enough in Venice to be bought for fifty ducats to remove 
all fear that the Duke would be foiled by Adanta. In 


whatever light she looked on her situation, there was 
the same absence of hope. Moming found her still 
fruitlessly revolving the probability of an escape from 
the peril which threatened her. And during their route 
to Venice the same thought occupied her mind. When 
the gloomy portáis of the Duke’s palace closed on her, 
she felt as if she was shut up in a living tomb. Ñor 
was her despair mitiga ted when her guardián, conducting 
her to her chamber-door, said signifícantly, 

“ Here, lady is your home until you become the bride 
of my nephew. A week henee the ceremony will be 
performed,” and with this waming he departed. 

The lady Beatrice gazed around on the strange apart» 
ment which had been allotted to her, with the conscious- 
ness that, for her, it was only a prison, and she turned 
with a bitter smile from the tapestry which seemed to 
mock her desolation. She approached the window and 
gazed out. The canal was far beneath. 8he retumed 
to the door and tried the lock. It was fastened. All 
escape was cut off. She was i m mu red in a prison, 
from which she would have no escape, until summoned 
to become the bride of the hated nephew of her guardián. 

(To be continued.) 
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CIIAPTER II. 

We leñ the lady Beatrice alone in the apartment 
whither her únele had conducted her on their arrival in 
Vcnice, brooding over bis parting worda «that ahe ahould 
only leave the chamber to bccome the bride of his 
nephew.” The agony of her feelinga it would be im- 
possible to pourtray. Again and again she went to the 
window, bul the distance from it to the canal beneath 
precluded all hope of an escape. More than once she 
repeated her eíforts at the door, but ¡t waa securcly fas- 
tened. At length, after a fourth fru¡tiesa attcmpt at the 
lock, she burst into a flood of tears, and throwing heraelf 
on a couch, covered her face with her handa, and wept 
uncontrollably. 8he waa still aobbing violently when a 
hand waa laid on her, and atarting up with audden sur- 
prise ahe snw an aged female domeatic of the upper clase 
standing before her. 

“ Oh ! ia it you, nuree?” ahe aaid, «I thought í had 
not one friend in the world left, and perhapa,” ahe 
continued, rccoiling back a moment, “ even you have 
deserted me. But no it cannot, cannot be. You are 
still my own nurse—you have huahed me in infaney, 
soothed me in aickneas, guided me with your counsel in 
my later yeara, and now—now when I am alone and 
bc8rt with dangers you will not surely betray mel” 
and Beatrice elasped her handa and gazed up into the 
eyea of her visitor, with a look so eloquent in its plead- 
ing that even a harder heart than that of the aged do- 
mcstic would have bren meltcd. 

“No, my dear child,” anawered the nurse, while the 
tears stood in her eyea, “ I will not betray you, not for 
all the gold and promises the duke can make. Cheer 
up sweet lady, you are not wholly without Hienda. 
Dry your tears now and listen to me. There that is 
right. Now wait till I have aecured the door leat «ome 
one might intrude—and now we will go to the embra- 
6ure of the window farthest from the entrance in order 
to baffle an eavea-dropper if one ahould happen to be 
outside. 

“ You know, my child,” continued the nurse, “ that 
for ncarly two yeara I have bcen in the Bormatic family, 
but this moming I received a message from your únele, 
that if I would once more join bis family he would takc 
it as a favor. I always lo ved you and left you only 
from neceasity, and you may judge how glad I was to 
accept his ofler. When I carne here, your únele told 
me that he had accepted a suitor for you in the person 
of his ncphcw; but that, as you secmed averse to the 
unión, he depended on my infiuence with you to per¬ 
suade you to listen to ao advantageous a propoaal. He 
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said that, if I would second his views in the matter he 
would give a puree of ducata, sufficient to make me rich 
all the rest of my days; and as he did so he smiled, 
thínking he had completely bound me to him. But he 
little knows rae. I would sooner part with thig finger, 
or for that matter with all my fingere, ihan do anything, 
my dear lady, that was displeasing to you. But I did 
not tell him so. I saw, at once, that that would have 
spoiled everything. So I told him that I would enter 
into his views.” 

44 Nuree! nurse ! then indeed I have no one to succor 
me,” Raid Beatrice. 

“ You wrong me, sweet lady—you misunderetand 
me,” eagerly replied the nuree; “see you not that ¡t 
was necessary to dcceive your únele before I could gain 
admittance to you, much less aid you? Well, I told 
him I would enter into his views and do all I could to 
forward your unión. So he bid me come to you at 
once. And now I am here, but not to aid any one save 
you. Tell me all that has past, so that we can together 
form some plan how to act” 

Beatrice accordingly narrated the events which we 
have given to our readers in the last chapter. When 
she had finÍHlied, the nurse sat some time in abstracted 
thought. At length she spokc, 

« I have it—I have it, dearest mistress,—we must 
apply to Signor Andanta.” 

« Alas!” replied Beatrice, 44 he is far away, besides what 
could he do if he were in Venice?” 

«Do much, sweet lady; and in Vcnice he is, unless 
my eyes deceived me this moming.” 

“ What say you ? Is he indeed in Venice ? Where 
did you see him? Are you certain?” were the rapid 
enquiries of Beatrice. 

44 Softly, my dear child,” said the nuree with a smile, 
44 I will answer your questions as fast as I can. First 
then I say I saw the Signor this moming. I saw him 
in Venice, for I have not been out of the city for a 
month. I saw him on the Rialto. And I am as certain 
it was the Signor as that I am speaking to you now. 
There, I have answered your questions, and now let me 
tell you my plan.” 

44 I am eager to hear it,” said Beatrice, smiling, in 
despite of her situation, at the particularity of the nuree. 

44 Well then we must be aided by the Signor. I met 
him, as I say, on the Rialto, and he stopped a minute as 
he always does, for he was ever a kind youth, to speak 
with me. He asked me how I had been, and I naturally 
told him where I was going. When he heard that your 
únele was in Venice he seemed surprised, and instantly 
asked me if you were here. Now the First thing I had 
asked the messenger who carne afier me was whether 
you were in Venice, so I told the Signor that you were. 
At this he seemed more surprised, and then, slipping a 
ducat into my hand, he asked me if I would beai his 


love to you, and say that he was going aeróse the Alps 
to the wars. He hinted that, if you would be so good 
as to send him a reply, I might find him on the Rialto 
a couple of houre after noon. Now what I propose is 
this. Let me go to him and enlist him in our cause. 
We will have hira here with a góndola to-night, and I 
will see if your escape from the palace cannot be man- 
aged. Once free you should scek your aunt at Rome, 
and solicit her protection against your únele here. And 
then yon can have the Signor in despite of the Duke.” 

“Hush! hush!—it is a fearful venture,” said Beatrice, 
44 and then—then the vile things will be be said of such 
a fiight Oh! nuree, is there no other way to escape 
this dreadful marriage ?” 

“None, my sweet lady; and what is there so dreadful 
in this ? Do not young ladies every day elope with 
their lovere? Why if I was threatened as you are, I 
would fly with any one, and any where, so I but escaped.” 

At this instant, a footstep was heard in the corridor 
without, and directly a hand was laid on the lock of the 
door. Beatrice hesitated no longer. 

44 Go—go,” she gasped, 44 there is my únele, arrange 
everything. I will do as you say.” 

The nurse paused no longer, but hastened to unbar 
the door. The person proved to be a messenger to 
summon her to the noontide meal. She left the apart- 
ment, with a parting whisper to Beatrice to confide all 
in her. 

The couree of our tale now carries us to the place 
of 8t. Mark. The hour was evening. The night was 
calm and lustrous. Not a cloud obscured the skv, and 
the moon sailing onward in silent majesty, ílooded the 
promenado with her glorious light, and flung the quaint 
shadows of the Ducal Palace, and of the column of 8t 
Mark aeróse the scene. Men of every nation could be 
seen around. There was the Englishman from his dis- 
tant isle, the Frenchman from the sunny banks of the 
Loire, the Germán from the free cities of the Rhine, the 
dark-eyed Spaniard from the meuntains of Andalusia, 
the wily Greek from the Ionian coasts, the Jcw in his 
pointed cap and long peculiar gown, and even the 
Mahommcdan, with his turban, his flowing beard, and 
his ill-concealed scorn for the followers of the Croes. 

Through these picturesque groups the Signor Andanta 
held his way at the hour above mentioned. His elastic 
step, and beaming eye, betokened the unusual elevation 
of his spirits. He had proceeded some distance in the 
crowd alone, when he aocosted an individual dressed as 
a gondolier. The two then rctired behind one of the 
massy pillare of St. Mark's place, and were soon engaged 
in a low but eamest conversadora We shall favor our 
readers with its purport 

44 1 depend in you, Pietro,” said the Signor, «you have 
been to me a faithful servant during many years, and 
this act will be another test of your fidelity. You know 
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alf my Life, even to its secreta. I need not hesita te to 
tell you then that the Lady Beatrice, after having resisted 
every persuasión on my part to induce her to elope, has 
at length been driven to thia alternative by the tyranny 
of her únele. 8he has sent her nurse to tell me that if 
I will have a góndola near the Duke’s palace toward 
midnight, she will be ready there with her companion to 
fly. On you, therefore, I depend. We must move with 
great caution, else our plot will be discovered, for this 
place is full of «pies. I have chosen this public spot to 
converse with you as lesa likely to awaken suspicion. 
Be ready with a góndola to take me up near the Rialto 
a half hour before midnight. We will then hasten to 
the Vivaldo palace, receive our fair charge, and skim over 
the lagunes to the inain land. If we can once gct out of 
the Venetian territory $U will be safe. I have been to 
the main land and provided horses there for our party. 
You will not fail me. Wait at the Rialto for me.” 

The man bowed in acknowledgment, muffled himself 
up carclessly, and then sauntered out among the gay 
groups on the promenade. In a few minutes he was 
lost to sight, when the Signor moved in an opposite di- 
rection. 

At that very hour two men were busily engaged in 
conversation in the Vivaldo palace. One of them is al- 
ready known to the reader in the person of Beatríce’s 
guardián—the other was a harsh, sinister looking young 
man of about cight-and-twenty. This latter individual 
was the ncphew of the Duke. He was speaking at the 
time, 

“ You say well, unció, sharp measures must be used, 
if we can not prevail otherwise. The girl I am deter- 
mined to possess, even though Sathanus and all his 
legions should come up against me. Ñor should we 
hesitate to punish the low for his presumption. I have 
brought hither a good bravo, who is even now waiting 
without—he has done one or two jobs for me before. I 
saw the Signor myself to-day, and the story goes that he 
is about to join the army of the emperor. He had a 
quarrel luckily to-day, as I have leamt by the spies I set 
to watch hira the instant I knew he was in Venire. Now 
this gives us the game.” 

“ How V 9 said the únele, pretending not to understand 
his nephew. 

“ Thus, únele mine,” said the speaker, with a sardo- 
nic grin, “ I will set my bravo here on hira. He will be 
stabbed to-night, wherever he can be found, or, if not to- 
night, to-morrow. The blow will be attributed to his 
antagonist in this quarrel, and so the Signor will be got 
out of the way without suspicion attaching to us. We 
shall gain two things heside, by this—we shall punish 
the presumption of the fcllow, and lcave the road for my¬ 
self into Beatríce’s afiections open.” 

The Duke made no verbal reply, but he smiled at the 
speaker with a peculiar meaning. The younger man 


waited no longer, but withdrew for a few minutes. When 
he retumed he said nothing, but gave a significant nod. 
The Duke knew by the gesture that the fate of the Signor 
was sealed. 

The last chime of the eleventh hour had been struck 
when a stealthy figure might have been seen creeping 
aflcr the Signor as he took his way frora the front of the 
Ducal palace toward the Rialto. The lover sauntered 
leisurely along, for it wanted yet a full half hour to the 
time when he had appointed to meet his servant As he 
passed the colonnade of St. Murk, whose massy pillare 
still attest the magnificence of their buildcrs, he paused 
a minute to look back on the sccne he was leaving. The 
hum of many tongucs still rose up from the crowded 
thoroughfare, although the groups were rapidly thinning 
away. Our hero looked at the motley assembly a mo- 
ment, and then raised his eyes to the moon which was 
sailing peacefully aeróse the firmament. The stealthy 
figure which we have pointed out seized the opportunity 
to draw noisclessly near to the Signor, who, unconscious 
that any one dogged his footsteps, continued gazing at 
the placid mistress of night in rapt delight. Several 
minutes thus passed during which the bravo—for the 
figure was his—approached ncarer and nearer to the 
lover. At length the bravo stood directly behind his 
victim. Quick as lightning he plucked a dagger from 
its hiding place in bis bosom, raised it aloft until it 
flashed in the coid moonshinc, and then drove it swiftly 
and unerringly into the back of our hero. The Signor 
gave a groan and fell as if dead to the eorth. A group 
hard by hcard the fall and rushed hastily toward him; 
but ere they had reached the prostrate man the bravo had 
disappeared behind the neighboríng pillare and escaped 
undetected into the crowd on the promenade. 

“ Is he dead 1” said one of those who had come up, as 
the body of the wounded man was liftcd up. 

“He breathes yet—but the blood is fiowing fast,—I 
fear it is a mortal wound; does any one know him!” 
was the reply. 

“ A leech—a leech—make way for the lecch,” shouted 
a voice outside the group, for, by this time, a crowd, 
running from all quartere, had g^thered around the 
wounded man. 

The leech jostled his way througli the crowd, ap¬ 
proached the patient, and stooping down bent over him. 

“Does any one know him!” he said, looking around 
the crowd. 

“None, I believe,” sakl the man who had asked that 
question previously, “ but here is a purse of good ducats 
which rolled from his pocket in his fall.” 

“Ah!” said the leech, extending his hand for it, “I 
will be a friend to the poor youth. He is badly woun¬ 
ded, I see; it may be even unto death. But we will do 
all that mortal can do for him—for, saith not Hippocratcs 
4 Tend ye the sick and suffering, though they be stran- 
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gere on the highway.’ I will take him to mine own 
honse. Make way there—bear him to a góndola—softly, 
aoftly. Thank you, good friends all. The youth shall 
be taken care of—the work of sorae bravo I suppose.” 

With these words the leech ordered the góndola—for 
he had already embarked his insensible patient—to make 
all haste for his house. The man promised to obey. 
But the leech’s house was at some distance, and the 
great dock struck twelve as they stoppcd at its portal. 
The leech ordered the insensible body to be carried in, 
and thcn followed it himself. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHÁPTKR III. 

At the hour of midnight, two individuáis, closely 
muffled in largc cloaks, might have been seen stcaling 
down the huge staircase of thc palace occupied by the 
Duke Vivaldo. One of thc two walked with a hurried 
and trembling stop, and was so agitatod that she was 
forced to lean on her companion for support. The other 
appeAred to be more firm, and, as thcy walked, cheercd 
her companion by her words. 

“ Couragc, courage, dear lady,” she whispered, “ thc 
man whom I have bribed to let us out will not betray 
us, for be has golden ducats enough to place him far 
beyond the reach of the Duke’s rage, and to support him 
for many a year in thc country to which he* will go. 
Courage then, courage—there is no danger of detection 
—wc are now almost at the gateway—the Signor is 
waiting without, and in five minutes we shall be on the 
canal, skimming away from Vcnice.” 

The Lady Beatrice, for our readers have by this time 
guessed that she was the companion of the garrulous 
nurse, made no reply to these words, except by hurrying 
on still faster, through the great hall at which they had 
now arrived. Her step was still trembling, and bccamc 
more so as they advanced into the hall. At length she 
whispered tremulously, 

“ What if my únele should be coming home.” 

“ Fear not, lady,” said her nurse, “ he has gone to the 
b&ll at the Ducal Palace, and will not retum until four 
in the morning. His servante are asleep or out on the 
canal, and thc palace, as you see, is almost deserted. It 
will be daybreak, aye! high noon, before our abscnce 
will be discovcred; and by that time we shall be far on 
our joumey to Rome. Courage, now, dear lady, we are 
- at the portal. Play your part, and fear not I will play 
mine.” 

“ Ah, Mistress Japona,” said the slecpy porter, ajrousing 
himself as the nurse shook him, and demanded to be let 
out, “ whither so late at night, and who have you here ? 
—a fair wench, I daré swear, and for no good are you 
going forth. Prythee, pretty mistress,” he continued, 
addressing Beatrice, “ are you of the household or not? 
for, if you be, I raust e’en have a kiss for toll. By 8t 
Mark you must be a swcet morsel, else you would not 
muffle your face so closely. Mistress Japona may go 
free, but you must pay for both,” and, Laughing at what 
he thought his wit, he advanced to Beatrice. 

“Stop, Ma8tcr Mark,” said the nurse, interposing 
betwixt the two, “ this damsel is a visiter of mine and 
wants none of your gallantry. You know how the 

* Concludcd from poge 64. 


Duke sent for me to-day, and I will lea ve to-morrow if 
my acquaintance are to be subjected to your insults. I 
trow your place would not be worth a fíg if I were to 
report this to the Duke. Back, I say, and let us pass.” 

Awed by her manner, and by the tone of authority in 
which she spoke, the porter hcátated; and then, bursting 
into a laugh, he said, 

“ Tut—Mistress Japona, you take my jest in eamest. 

I am here to watch the gate, and have a lonely task of 
it as you know. It were some comfort if I might be 
cheercd by the sight of a pretty face, but’since you 
choosc to refuse, I must submit,” and he shrugged his 
shoulders, “ so, in God’s ñame, pass.” 

During this colloquy Beatrice had been so agitated as 
scarccly tó be able to stand, and had she not leaned on 
the nurse must have fallen. When, therefore, the porter 
opened the gate, her strength would scarcely permit her 
to pass. The nurse, however, hurried her forward, 
supporting her so as to attract as titile notice as possible, 
and in a minute they stood without the building, and 
heard thc hcavy portal clanging to behind them. 

“ Thank heaven,” was the exclomation of thc nurse, 
for, bold as had been the front she assumed, she 
had not been without a portion of the fear of discovery 
which had infccted Beatrice. Her companion’s heart 
was too futí to speak; but she liíled her eyes to heaven 
in mute thanksgiving. 

“This way—this way, dear lady,” said thc nurse, 
after the pause of a moment had partially rccruited thc 
strength of Beatrice, “I see a góndola awaiting us, a 
few doors distant The Signor is there awaiting us.” 

With hurried steps the two femalcs hastened onward, 
and were soon beside the góndola. But the lover of 
Beatrice did not, as they expected, spring forward to 
meet them. The nurse paused, looked around, and 
then again advanced to the góndola. Still the Signor 
did not appear. At the same moment a gay party 
emerged from a door beside them, and they had just 
time to shrink back into the shadow of a wall, before 
the group passed laughingly to the góndola, took their 
seats, and were propelled in the light fabric down the 
canal. Their mistake was now evident to the nurse 
and Beatrice. The Signor was not at the appointed 
rendezvous. For a moment each thought they had 
mistaken the time, but the loud chime of the cathedral 
dock, striking the hour of midnight, soon dispelled this 
beiief. As the chimes died on the air, Beatrice and her 
companion looked into each others faces, with feclings 
of disappointment, agony, and terror, such as no pen 
can describe. 

«This is singular,” at length said the nurse, “ I 
cannot believe that the 8ignor is not here. What can 
have happened V f 

“Oh!” said Beatrice, “he has been waylaid—you 
know that assassins swarm in Vcnice. Holy motlier !” 
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she exclaimed, clasping her hands, and raising her eyes 
to heaven, “ if he íb still alive protect him, a» well as 
us; and guide us, olí! thou intercessor for our sins, in 
this fearful strait!” 

“No, it cannot be,” said the nurse, perceiving too 
late the agony she had inflicted by her remark “the 
Signor yet lives, believe me, and has only been prevented 
by aome accident from joining us. He will be hcre yet.” 

“ Let us then await him here,” said Beatrice, glad to 
catch at any words of encouragement, “ it cannot be long 
that he will delay us.” 

“ Would that we could await him here, dear lady, but 
I fear that we should soon be nodced, and perhaps by 
some one wfio would detcct our disguise.” 

“ Yet whore can we go!” said Beatrice cnquiringly. 

“ Our Lady of Loretto only knows,” answered the 
nurse, “ but stay, here comes a góndola—see it makes 
for this spot—there, there, heaven be praised it stops!” 

In the excitement of the moment the nurse rushed 
forward, fully expccting to see the Signor leap from the 
góndola. The same hope made the heart of Beatrice 
beat faster, although her maiden delicacy kept her from 
advancing. Both were destined to be sadly disappointed. 
Instead of the Signor a gondolier sprang fVom the light 
boat, and advanced toward the ladies. Beatrice shrank 
back in terror; but the nurse maintained her ground, 
wondering in despite of her anxiety, whcre the strange 
adventures of the night would terminate. With a low 
bow the gondolier approached, and said, 

“ I look on the Lady Beatrice and her attendant.” 

He paused, as if awaiting an answer, while Beatrice 
clung in alarm to the arm of the nurse. 

“ You seem to know us,” said the nurse, recognizing, 
at a glance, the scrving man of Beatrice’s lover, and 
tuming to her young lady, she whispercd “ cheer up, 
dear mistress, this is the Signor’s attendant—he brings 
us good news I know,” and then, again addressing the 
gondolier, she askcd, “ what message does your master 
send V* ‘ 

“ My master appointed to meet me at the Rialto a full 
hour since, there to proceed with him here to take up 
the Lady Beatrice and her attendant. I waited until 
midnight, but the Signor did not come. Thinking, 
perhaps, that he had altered his mind and oome here 
alone, I proceeded hither. Y ou ha ve not, as I begin to 
fear, scen him.” 

“No—no—mother of God ! what evil can have 
befallcn him 1” 

“Alas! I fear he has been assassinated,” answered 
the gondolier, “nothing but dcath would have made 
him break his promise to you—” 

“ Help! help!” said the nurse, interrupting him, 
“ my mistress is fainting. Oh! you have killed her.” 

The gondolier had but just time to spring forward 
and catch the falling forra of Beatrice to prevent it 


from sinking on the pavcment, when lights were seen 
flashing in the distance, and shouts were heard as of 
parties approaching. The nurse and the serving man 
looked at each other in dismay. Whatwas to be done? 
The torchos and the group they lighted were rapidly 
approaching. It would never do for the Lady Beatrice 
to be detected at this hour in the Street and fainting. 
Such a discovery would entail on her the severest 
tyranny of the únele to whom it would again consign 
her. In this emergeney the nurse was the most quick- 
witted. 

“ To the góndola with her,” she exclaimed hurriedly, 
“ bear her to the góndola—there, that will do,” and 
taking a place beside her inanimatc mistress, she con- 
tinued, “ I will cióse the blinda, only you ply the oar 
quick and bear us from the city—to what place we care 
not now. There is no safety longer for us in Venicc— 
our danger cannot be increascd no matter whitber we 
fly.” 

The gondolier sprang to his place, and with a few 
dexterous tums of his oar, sent the light boat skimming 
down the canal, never rclaxing the eíforts of his brawny 
arm until they had emerged on the open lagoon, and 
were leaving Ihe city behind them. At lcngth the 
nurse looked out and enquired in what direction he 
was proceeding, saying that her mistress had recovered 
from her swoon, and was anxious to know. The gon¬ 
dolier hastened to allay the fears of the trembling girl 
by informing her that he was carrying thcm to the place 
where his master had sccured horses, and that his plan 
was, if the Signor was not there to meet them, to see 
the ladies a*few furlongs on their way to Rome, or until 
he could procure them an cscort, when he would retum 
in order to seek out his master. With this account the 
nurse, in a measure, sootlied the alarmed delicacy of the 
Lady Beatrice. 

We will not describe the renewed agony of all parties 
when, on arriving at the depot for Üie horses, they learned 
that the Signor had not been there. Nothing, however, 
was lefi except to mount and press on. Their way 
was pursued in silence, for each was full of their own 
thoughts. The serving man was mourning over the 
master he had lost—the nurse was appalled by the 
perils of their way and the consciousness that she had 
urged this step on her young lady—while Beatrice was 
at once agitated by her fears for her lover, by her sensi¬ 
tivo delicacy at being without a protector, and by her 
dread of the insulta she would have to undergo in this 
prccarious method of travelling. But, although her 
maidcnly scruples forbade her to raoum for her lover 
as openly as the serving man, her most poignant an- 
guish aróse from the conviction that she should never 
see him more. 

Leaving the sorrowful cavalcade to pursue its wav 
until moming, we will retum to the wounded Adanta. 


[ 
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The night was far advanced when he opened his eyes 
on a email room, while, by bis bedside, sat a personage 
altired in the garb of a leech. At first the recollecüon 
of the lover was confused, but, as fact afler fact recurred 
to his mcmory, he bogan to be sensible of his true situa- 
tion and of the failure of his plan to rescue Beatrice. 
The thought soon flashed upon him that it might not 
yet be too late for the appointed meeting. Eaising 
liimself up in bed he turned to the leech and asked, 

‘‘Is there a góndola at your doorl—I rnust be dressed 
and away. I have an appointment at midnight, and life 
or dcath dependa on its fulfilment”—he would have pro- 
ceeded,but here his weakness ove reame him and he sank 
back fainting in the bed. 

« Poor youth,” said the leech, «he is terribly wounded, 
and has something on his mind. I fear this agitation 
will throw him into a fever. But now wc must revive 
him/’ and he procccded to apply remedies to recall the 
consciousncss of his paticnt. 

The lover recovered from his swoon, but only to poss 
into a delirious fever, which continued to rage for several 
days. 

It was a balmy summer moming whch the lover next 
woke to recollcction. The fresh brccze—if in a crowded 
city the bTeczc cvcr can be fresh—was blowing through 
the opon cascment, filling the room with a perceptible 
fragrancc, and bringing to the sick man’s mind dreams 
of flowers and fields far away. He rose partly on one 
arm and looked around. At first he could not compre- 
hend his aituation, but giadually the recollection of the 
past broke upon him, until he was able to cali up, one by 
one, the events which had happencd on that fatal night, 
when he fell benenth the bravo’s daggcr. The last he 
remera be red was his awakening from a swoon in this 
very room, and gazing on the face of a pereon who had 
seemed to be a leech. After that all was blank. 

He gazed around the room, hoping to sec some person 
who might satisfy his curiosity rcspecting the length of 
time which had elapsed during his sickness,but he gazed 
in vain. The apartment appeared to contain no living 
being beside himself. Exhausted, at length, by weak¬ 
ness, he sank back on the bed, and was lost in thought 
as to the fate of Bcatricc. Had the wcck of delay which 
her únele had granted expirod, and was shc now the 
bride of her hated cousin, or had shc found means to 
escape that dreadful fate ] Wliat must have been her 
thoughts on that fatal night on which he rcccivcd his 
wound, when shc found that he did not join her, as 
arranged, at the rcndczvous! Had she pursued her 
plan of escape alone and unaided ]—and, if so, what 
dangern had not environed herí Perhaps shc had rc- 
turned to her únele—her atteinpt to fly been discovered 
—and the unión hurried on by her stern relativo in the 
rocesses of his palaee. If so—~what misery would be 
liéis—what remorar would altend her lover for having 


been the cause, although ínnocently, of such a fate! 
These thoughts rushed through the lover’s mind until 
his brain began to give way bencath tliem, and he was 
fain to shut his oyes and endeavor to divert his mind. 
But the eflfort was in vain. He could not divest himself 
of a thousand fears respecting Bcatricc, which haunted 
him like spectres. Had this uncertainty continued much 
longer the yet weak brain of the sick man must have 
given way beneath the excitemcnt; hut luckily, at this 
moment, the door opened and a person advanccd into 
the room. The lover hastily tumed his hcad, he thought 
he recognized the intruder, and in the moment all doubt 
was removed by the stranger rushing forward with a cry 
of joy. 

« Glory to Sl Mark ! M said the gondolier, for the in¬ 
truder was no other than the faithful servant of Adanta, 
“ glory to all the saints in the calendar, you are in your 
senses once more ! I told the wretches that you would 
recover—I kncw it, I fclt it Ah! my good máster, 
you will yet live to rejoin the sweet Lady Beatrice/ 9 
and overeóme by his joy, tlie warra-hearted follower shed 
tears. His master was cqually aflectcd. 

«But tcll me,” said Allanta, «you spoke of Beatrice. 
Have you hcard of herí—is she safe?—has she been 
forced into that hatcful marriage?” 

«Ah ! I forget—the leech tokl me not to agitate you ; 
but how can I, when my joy at your recovcry is so 
great.” 

« But Beatrice 1” interposed the lover. 

« She is wellr-she has escaped—she is out of the 
territories of Venice, shc has sought the refuge of a con- 
vent—this is all I can tell you now, and the leech would 
never forgive me, if he thought I had exchanged more 
than a single word with you. There, compose you rae If 
my dear master. Everything is in the right train ; and 
to-morrow, when you are stronger, you shall know all.” 

Adanta would fain have insisted on hearing at once 
the whole story in detail from the lips of his faithful 
servant, but his hcad had al ready bogan to swim around, 
and he fclt that he was over-tasking his yet enfeobled 
powers. He was forced, therefore, to stifle his curiosity 
for the present and rest contented with the assuranee 
that Beatrice was safe and firoc from her únele's tyranny. 
With this consoling hopo he lay back on his pillow, and, 
wliilc his faithful servant watchcd over him, gradually 
sunk into slunibrr. 

The next day the leech visited him on awaking and 
pronounccd him wonderfully strengthened. As soon as 
the leech had retired the gondolier began, according to 
promiso, his story. With all that happcned up to the 
commencement of the night-march of the fugitives the 
reader is already acquainted; so we shall not repeat the 
gondolier’s narration up to that time, hut give his story 
of the adventures that aflcrward befell them. 

u We pursued our way until we had loft the territorios 
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of Venice,” «aid the gondolicr, “ when, fearing tbat her 
únele might track her progresa and overtake her before 
she could reach Romc, the Lady Bcatrice resolved to 
take re fu ge in the convent of our mother, on the road to 
the eterna] city. 8he carne to this determination the 
sooner beca use «he would not proceed without a protec¬ 
tor. There I left her and her nur6C and returned to 
Venice. For two days I wandered up and down the 
city secking you, but without succcss. At length I 
obtained a clue to y our retreat, and íinally gained admit- 
tancc to you at this house, the rcsidence of the leech 
who bore you home after your wound. More than a 
wcek has eiapsed, and during that time you have lain 
insensible or raving in a delirium. But now you have 
past the crisis—God be praised! 

“I have heard but this inoming from the convent 
where the Lady Beatrice has taken refugo. The nurse 
and her mistress are still there, but the Duke has dis- 
covered their rcsidence. So long, however, as they 
continué under the shclter of the consccrated walls he 
daré not makc any attempt on their liberty, but the 
moment they should attempt to resumo their joumey 
he would, in deñanco of cverything, scizo on them and 
bear them back to Venice. If once herc no powcr could 
save the Lady Bcatrice from becoming the bride of his 
ncphew.” 

“You are right,” interponed the lover, “oh! would 
that I were wcll, that to-morro w I might set forth tó 
their rescue!” 

“But while they continuo in the convent they are 
safe, thorefore why need you chafe at your illness? 
Stay here, dear raaster,” said the honest foliower, “until 
you have fully recovered your strength, and then you 
can act all the better in your attempt to rescue the sweet 
Lady Beatrice.” 

The argumenta of the gondolier íinally prevoiled over 
the impatiencc of the lover, and it was arranged that the 
servant should set forth, on the morrow, to the convent, 
to acquaint the Lady Bcatrice with the convalescence of 
her lover, and tell her that, as soon as his recovered 
strength would permit, he would join her and be her 
cscort to Rome. 

A few wceks later and a gallant cavalcade was drawn 
up at the gatc of the convent of “Our Mother,” whosc 
ruins may bo scen on the grcat roed leading from Venice 
to Romc. The cavalcade consisted, for the most part, of 
armed horsemen, but among steeds of stouter form might 
be scen one or two palfrcys such as, in that day, were 
used by monks and lodies. At the door of the convent 
stood a knight, with the lady abbcss at his side and a 
fair form which, cvcn shrouded as it was in a long veil, 
the reader would have rccognized as that of the Lady 
Beatrice. One or two feinale attendants and an elderly 
gentlem&n attired as the servant of a noble family com- 
plcted the group. 


“ And now, my dear charge,” said the abbcss, addres- 
sing Lady Beatrice, “farewell! May the blcssing of 
God go with you, my child. Since you sought the 
refuge of thesc walls I have leamed to love you as I 
have loved nono save my poor nicce who has, I trust, 
been a saint in heaven these many ycars. I commit 
you to the charge of the worthy steward whom your 
aunt, in answcr to your letter, has sent to conduct you 
to Rome—not forgetting to rccommcnd you, thougli that 
I need not do, to the care of the good knight, the Lord 
Adanta. And now, farewell again—God and the saints 
be with you.” 

The two ladies cmbraccd, the abbcss once more gave 
them her bcucdiction,and then the cavulcade set forward. 

They procceded sometime in silcnce. At length the 
knight, who had been hitherto engaged in murshalling 
his forccs, rodc up to the side of the Lady Beatrice. 
The nurse, with whom she was conversing, fcll back, 
and was soon engaged in rccounting for the hundrcdth 
time to the steward their escape from Venice, while the 
lover spoke in those low tonos, which love cvcr assumes, 
to his mistress. 

“But tcll me,” said the Lady Bcatrice at length, 
“ why come you here with this title and array; for since 
your hasty arrival this moming you have done nothing 
but persuade the abbess and my aunt’s steward that wc 
should set forth to-day—and so I have had no chance to 
hcar you unravel this mystery.” 

“It is soon done, sweet onc,” said the knight, with 
the gay laugh of happiness, “ for, on arising from ray 
bed of illncss I found that my cousin, whosc heir you 
know I was, had died. 8o I carne hito possession of 
his catates at once, and well was it that I did; for it put 
me in possession of a good body of rctainers with whom 
to guard you to Rome.” 

“ Why—is there any peril, think you 1” said Beatrice 
anxiously, “Surely my únele would not think of seizing 
me by forcé, and from what other persou can we cxpect 
dangcrl” 

“ Ah! dearest, you know him not, much as you have 
been pcrsecuted by him. Think you that the man who 
would set an assassin on me to take my Ufe, would 
heaitate to scizc you by main forcé cspccially when he 
is, by the will of your father, your personal guardián.” 

“But my father never dreamed that the Duke, my 
own mother’s brothor, would treat me thus—he never 
intended me to be the ward of so b&d a man.” 

“Truc, true, but think you the Duke would split 
hairs about right and wrong if he had you once more in 
Venice with the law on his side. Trust it not, sweet 
one,—he would then take right, law, and cverything in 
his own hands. Ah!” he exclaimed, suddcnly risiiig 
in his stimips to look over the brow of a bilí a short 
distance in advancce, “ by 8t. Maik! what do I see 1 Ho! 
there,” he continued, shouting rapidly and violently, “ a 
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foe—a íbe. Form men, form—place the ladie» in the 
rear. Rest your lance», brave hearts, and be ready for 
the recreante.” 

The very first ejaculation of the knight had been 
folio wed by the appeorance of an armed forcé on the 
brow of the hill, and before he ceased «peaking it wa» 
evident that the insignia of the Vivaldo family wcre 
borne in tbe front of the troop, and that the intentions of 
the stranger» were hostile. The Lady Bcatrice and her 
women were instantly hurried to the rear of the knight’s 
cavalcade, and preparations made to meet the foe. The 
armed condottieri—for such were the kind of troop» led 
by the Duke—gave their foe» no breathing time, but ere 
the little band of Adanta could well arrange it» front, 
dashed down the hill. Luckily there was a levcl spacc 
of »ome extent betwixt the knight’s forcé and the foot 
of the hill. He suffered the foe accordingly to descend 
the acclivity before he moved; but as soon a» the con- 
dottieri had gained the plain, he shouted, 

“ Chargc—for God and St. Mark—ho! have at thera,” 
and levelling hi» long lance, while hi» men-at-arm» fol- 
lowed his cxample, he dashed at full gallop to meet the 
foe. The shock of the mceting squadron» was like that 
of an earthquoke. For a minute nothing could be seen 
but the cloud» of du»t in which the combatant» were 
involved; but the anxiou» females and their little guard 
could plainly distinguish, amid the ringing of Steel and 
the shricks of the wounded, the shoute of the respective 
leaders. At length the fight eeemed receding, and afler 
one or two despérate stands the forces of the assoilants 
wcre seen retreating over the hill. In lee» than ten 
minute» the knight and his follower» retumed from the 
chase, and riding up to the Lady Beatrice and her 
attendants, he said, 

"The day i» won, at loast for the present The 
knave8 have been a» you^ sec, driven to a base retreat. 
But how many more ambuscades they may prepare for 
us there i» no telling, so we had best pu»h on and that 
right sharply too. Although had I not charge of you, 
dear Beatrice, I would chase the villain» to the very 
shore» of Venice.” 

The cavalcade was about setting ferth again, when 
one of the men-at-arm» approached. 

"The fellow whom you took prisoner, my lord,” he 
said, “ ha» confessed that the Duke has had »pie» for a 
month to watch the convent, with the intention of taking 
prisoner the lady a» soon a» abe should leave the protec- 
tion of its walls.” 

"The double-dyed villain!” ejaculatcd the knight. 

“What sliall we do with the prisoner, my lord?” 
asked the man afler a pause. 

“ Scourge the wretch and let him go.” 

The troop now pushed forward, but any one who 
had looked toward the rear would have seen that the 
retainers of the knight did not forget hi» commaud, but 


that, amid the laughter of the bold follower», the prisoner 
and traitor received hi» deserta. 

A» they passed the field where the conñict had lately 
taken place, and where two or three of the enemy lay 
mortally wounded or dead, Beatrice tumed away with a 
shudder. The knight saw it and hurried forward the 
troop, but said nothing. 

Their joumey was thenceforth pursued without mo¬ 
lestaron, and the aunt of our heroine soon welcomed her 
to Rome. 

The circumstancc» of the lover had mean while been 
greatly altcred since tlie day when he parted from the 
Lady Beatrice at the Duke’s sumnier palace on the 
Brenta. Then Adanta wa» but a poor acholar, or at 
mo»t only a needy adventurer—now he wa» poeeesaed 
of Jarge estáte», a title, and followed by an array of 
retainers. His pride no longer prevented him from a 
unión with Beatrice, and with the consent of her aunt, 
her only rclative exccpt the Duke, they were United. 
Our hero wore, at the ceremony, the armor in which he 
had defended Beatrice; for such was her request; while 
his gallant retainers stood around, under the same banner 
which they had »o nobly borne in the fray. 
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THE LONG COTTRTSHIP. 

RT ELLKN ASflTOlf. 

“Thkt have bcen engagcd these six years.” 

8uch was thc reply which Charles Irvine made to 
bis friend Mrs. Alton, as tlie Iatter pointed out to him a 
couple on thc othcr sido oí the way, and askcd him if 
he knew them. 

“Yes!” said he, “and I thought every body knew 
Horacc Duval and Esther Marlowe—thcy havo bcen 
engaged these six years.” 

“ What is tlie reason they do not get mamed?” 
enquired Mrs. Alton. 

“ Oh í it is the oíd story—the gentleman is poor and 
the lady is faithful. They met when both were very 
young, and fell in love. The gentleman was only a 
stuJcnt, it is true, but his heart was young and full of 
hope, and he looked forward to a spcedy realization of 
his drcams of wealth. He pleaded his case so eloqucntly 
that Misa Marlowe pledged hcrself to becoine his bride 
when filie was only sevcnteon, and he had just cntered 
his twenty-first year. 8ix y cara have sincc passed and 
they are yet unmarried; for Duval is a physician, and 
you know how diíhcult it is for a young practilioncr in 
medicine to obtain a livelihood. I hear that he has at 
lcngth given up all hope of being able to cstablish hirosclf 
in this crowded city, and has determined to try his fortune 
in somo place where there is lesa competition. He Jalks 
of going to thc west.” 

“ I hope not.” 

“ Why !” 

“ Because I fear for the* fidelity of the gentleman. 
Unless Dr. Duval is diflerent from most of his sex, his 
feclings will, nay, mu$t suffer a p&rtial, if not total 
estrangement from Miss Marlowe, should his absen ce 
be protracted for any great length of time.” 

“ Fie, fie, my dear aunt, you slander our sex. You 
woukl question the truth of all men.” 

“ Understand me before you blamc me. I do not 
condemn all of your sex, ñor do I say that a protracted 
aeparation in the present case will ctrtainly produce 
a dkrnption of the engagement. I only mean to say 
that the probabilities are in favor of so unhappy a 
termination to this long courtahip; and in saying this 
I base my conclusión altogether on the character and 
sátuation of yoor sex in contradistinction to thoee of 
my own.” 

“Very clearly stated—you could not have done it 
better had you been Chillingworth, the prince of logi- 
cians. But do you mean to say that the fault will be 
Duval’s in case this engagement should be broken oíf 
through his abscnce.” 

“ Certainly—at least if Miss Marlowe instead of Dr. 
Duval should be the cause of it, this case would be 
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the cxception, and I believe you lawyers say that 4 the 
exception proves thc rule.’ ” 

44 Rcally you do not stint yourself in praising your 
sex.” 

“ Now don ’t be unfair. líear me out Iwforc you 
condemn me.” 

“ Wcll.” 

44 I said that a long separation betwixt persons engaged 
to each other is apt to rcsult in breaking oíí the match, 
because the gentlcman becomes cither ind hierent or un- 
faithful. I am afruid you have not noticed facte, or you 
would not condemn my opinión so quickly. I can now 
look around the circle oí my acquaintance and cali to 
mind at least a dozen instances, in which these pro- 
tracted engagements, combined with a long separation 
betwixt thc parties, have ended unfortunately. I see 
by your looks that you also, although younger than I 
am, can rccollcct instances of a likc character. I confess 
I am not surprised at this result, although I deplore it. 
In the cases to which I have alluded, the parties have 
usually been engaged while quite young, perhaps before 
they were capable of that study of each others character 
which ought always to precede a contract of so high and 
solemn a character as this. When, therefore, they grow 
older, and learn to know human nature better, they 
cannot fail to see faults in thosc they love to which they 
were at first blinded. This does not always happen I 
grant, for often the illusion of passion keeps us ignorant 
for years of thc defeets in the character of the beloved 
objcct; but the sea les often do drop oflf, especially in thc 
case of the gentlcman, or when the parties come to be 
separated for any length of time. I say in thc case of 
the gentlcman, bccause your sex unite .more inlellcct 
with your love than our sex does. Witli us the passion 
is all heart, with you the head is at least prime minister. 
You analyze character more, you are apt to bccome 
hyperciitical. When removed from thc immediate in¬ 
fluente of her you love, your aífection insensibly cools. 
It does this from the very nature of your characters, and 
from your habits of life. With a woman ñdelity is 
every thing. Putting aside coquettes—who are not 
truc women—is there not more fícklencss naturally in 
your sex than in our own 1 But apart from this, our 
diíTcrcnt habits of life make a wide difieren ce in the 
character of our love. You live in thc bustlc gnd ex- 
citemeni of active cxistencc—domcstic happiness is the 
relaxation of your evening hours—thc bye-play of your 
life. But with us our home is every thing, thc centre 
around which all our feelings and thoughts revolve. 
We have but onc engrossing passion—love: you have 
a dozen which divide with it the empire of thc heart. 
Wealth, pleasure, amhition ! tlicsc are but a few of the 
pnssions that absorb thc cnergies of men; but with us 
love is every thing. If we surrender our hcarts to one 
of your sex, we have no rival fecling in our bosoms 


to disturb our thoughts from the adpred object. At 
moming and at night, through every hour of the day, 
his image is constantly before us as we sit at our in- 
door, quiet occupations, until at length to think of him 
we love grows nccessary to our very being. Our love 
bccomes a part of ourseif, its roots striking daily deeper 
and deeper into our hearts. If we are disappointed in 
love, our health gives way, because we hrood helplessly 
on our sorrows: and an intímate connexion exista betwixt 
the mind and the body. The true secret why so raany 
of our sex, and so few of yours die of broken-he&rts, is 
that in our case there is, from the solitude of our daily 
life, so little to divert our gttention from our disappoint- 
ment, wliilc in your case numerous other passions step 
in and prevent your thoughts from dwelling on the 
shipwreck of your hopos. A woman’s life is spent in 
comparativo solitude, in holding communion with her 
own heart. A man 60 on learns to forget disappoint- 
ments and griefs of every nature in the exciting contests 
of business or ambition. To apply these principies to 
the case of Dr. Duval. He will at first, after his sepa¬ 
ration from Miss Mario we, imagine that he loves her 
dearer than ever, but by-and-bye new occupations will 
insensibly divert his mind froto the contemplation of his 
betrothed, and then new persons will cross his path, in 
whom quite as insensibly he will learn to take an 
interest—and so in the end, he will fínd himself 
brought to think so little of Miss Marlowe, that he will 
gladly surrender her for some newer intímate. And all 
this will be brought about so insensibly to himself, that 
he will be totally ignorant of the ten thousond immea- 
surably ñnc links in the chain which led to this result 
I have scen this case so often, and it is so natural a 
conscqucnce of the active life led by your sex, that I 
fear for the future happiness of Miss Marlowe. But yet 
—as I said before—Dr. Duval may prove an exception 
to the general rule.” 

44 And these are the reasons why you always oppose 
long courtships 1” 

44 They are. Oflen a long courtship is a benefit rather 
than an injury, but I fear in general thc reverse is thc 
case.” 

44 Well, I scarcely know what to say. You ccrtainly 
have argued your opinions in a clear and mastcrly stylc. 
But I ’m afraid my vanity in my sex will not suíler me 
to adept your conclusions. But here we are at your 
door, and I ñnd the tíme has come for me to fulfil an 
engagement.” 

4t Good byc then ; but don ’t forget, if we live to see 
tbe end of this betrothal, to come to me and tell me 
what you then think of long courtships.” 

Mrs. Alton was one of the most sensible women in 
thc city. She had a tinge of romance in her disposition, 
but she never suficred this to interfere with her plain, 
common sense views of the dutíes and situatíons of life. 
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A keen observcr, abe had accumulated a large store of 
fects, from which to deduce her opinions. In no one 
did her nephew, Charles Irvine, place such rebanee, 
especially on points in which her sex’s opinions were 
general ly sought for. He was staggered by her argu¬ 
menta on the present occasion, and as he thought on the 
subject he inclined more to her opinions. But yet he 
would not wholly admit the forcé of the reasoning. 

Time passed on. Horace, or rather Doctor Duval, 
had lefl the city, according to his determination, and 
was now settled in a thriving town in one of the 
Western 8tates. His letters to Esther Marlowe were 
at first frequent, and filled with hope and glowing 
pictures of the happiness that was in store for them. 
His business slowly increased, and he wrote to her that 
in eightecn months or two years at furthest, he would 
be able to return to the East, and claim her for his 
bride. At length his letters became less frequent, and 
oflen contained passages which Esther feared were coid, 
although she tried to persuade herself that they were 
not Then carne an interval of silence, and then a 
missive saying that he had becn sick, but was now 
wholly recovered. How the tears fell from Esther’s 
eyes as she read, how she wished that she had known 
of his danger, and could have flown to his side. Alas! 
little was she aware of the chango in her lover’s affec- 
tions. He had indeed been sick, and to the kindness 
of others he had perhaps been indebted for his life. He 
had leamt to think less of Esther, and more of her who 
had tended him with such constant care. New scenes, 
as Mrs. Alton said, had colored his mind—new friend- 
ships had struck their roots into his heart, insensibly 
pushing out the oíd occupants of the soil. He no longer 
thought hourly of Esther. He had begun to dream of 
another face than hers. There was a new voice sweeter 
to him than that of his afhanced bride. Gradually his 
letters to her became less frequent and more formal. 
Miss Marlowe at length could shut her eyes no longer 
to the coidness of his language. Perhaps she noticed it 
¡n her reply—perhaps she suflered in silence. Wc 
willingly draw a veil o ver the sad story. It soon carne 
to be known that the long engagement betwixt Doctor 
Duval and Miss Marlowe was at an end. How the 
rumor became public no one knew, for the lady herself 
never alluded to such a thing; but there needed no 
other confirmation to it beyond the palé, dejected air 
and hollow cough of the suffering victim. 

“ Poor Miss Marlowe,” said Charles Irvine to his 
aunt, “ she is failing fast Consumption, they say, has 
fastened his tooth of poison on her vitáis, but alas! I 
fear a broken-heart would be the better ñame for her 
disease.” 

“ I fear so too,” said Mrs. Alton, “ do you recollect 
our convcrsation some eightecn months ago on Esther 
and Doctor Duval ?” 


"I do,” said Irvine, “and I confesa I am now a 
convert to y our opinión.” 

While this very conversation was transpiring, the 
object of it was sitting in an easy cbair, propped up by 
pillows, in the last stage of her fell disease. Every few 
minutes a racking cough would seize her frame. Her 
eye was sunken, her voice was feeble, her cheek bnmed 
with the fitful hectic of consumption. Her mother and 
8 istér sat with tearful eyes gazing on the invalid. A 
servant entered the room bringing a phial which she 
laid on the little stand before the sufrerer. Her mother, 
with a trembling hand, took up the phial, and unrolling 
it from the envelope, tomed away to prepare the potion 
for her daughter. The ncwspaper, in which the phial 
had been wrapped, still lay on the stand. A word in 
the tom envelope attracted the attention of the sufferer, 
and she took it up. She had scarcely ran her eye over 
the paragraph which first attracted her notice, when 
a faint shriek buret from her lipa, the paper droppcd 
from her nerveless grasp, and she fell back apparently 
in a fainting fít. The mother let fall the phial, and 
sprang to her daughter’s side. Alas! it was only to 
grasp the hand of the dead. 

The paper which had fallen from the grasp of the 
invalid was picked up. It contained the following 
announcement, under the head of marriages:— 

On Sunday, the 23d inst. by the Rev. Jomes Atwood, 
Doctor Horace Duval, to Miss Mary Estelle, daughter of 
John Estelle, Esq. all of tliis<placc. 

This fatal paragraph had driven the last barb into the 
already bleeding heart of Esther Marlowe. She died a 
victim to the perfidy of her lover. 
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THE LIEUTENANT’S BRIDE. 

BT ELLE* A8HTOIC. 

It was the annual ball at West Point. The room 
was elegantly decora ted with flags hung ¿n festoons, 
sabres formed into stars, and all the other paraphrenalia 
of military glory. The floor was crowded with officers 
of the army and navy, of every rank, from the midship- 
man and cadet upward. The military band of tho post 
ocoupied the orchestra. Never, perhaps, has there been 
assembled at West Point a prouder assemblage of beauty 
than that which then entranced the beholder. There 
were dark brunettcs from Baltimore; golden-haircd Hebes 
from Charlcston; tall, stately beaudes from Philadelphia; 
gay belles from the more ostentatious New York; and 
even the fair blonde daughters of New England, with 
their bine eyes, their clear complexions, their proud 
dignity of mien. But among that brilliant array there 
was one pre-erainently beautiful. Tall and shapely in 
her figure, shc moved through the room with the stately 
motion of a swan, eliciting admiration from every be¬ 
holder. Her dress was simple, yet costly and beautiful. 
It was evident that the severest taste presided over the 
toilette of the fascinating Ellen Belvoir; for fascinating 
every one felt her to be who had listened, though but 
for a moment, to her gay sallies, or her subdued senti- 
ment. Her every look, word and motion was grace 
itself. Shc poss?ssed that rare combination of qualities 
which* constitutes the lady, in contra-distinction to the 
mere pretender. But it was not her manners alone that 
rendered her so. Her politeness was that of the heart. 
She was no mere automaton; shc would have been 
equally as affable and kind had she been borne in a 
cottage. But alas! it was the misfortune of Ellen 
Belvoir to have been bom of a noble family, and she 
had been brought up with high notions of the superiority 
of blood. In this originated a trait of her charactcr 
which is shared by too many of her ser—a scom for all 
who could not trace their lineage to an equally noble 
origin with hers. But now, surrounded by admirers, 
and excited by the gay sccne around, even Ellen Belvoir 
had for the moment forgotten her prejudices. 

" Who is that elegant man 1” shc said to her cousin, 
during an intermission betwixt the sets, glancing toward 
a noble-looking officer in the uniform of a captain in the 
army, “ he has been in tho room a full half hour, and 
yet he has not asked to be introduced to me. I declare,” 
she added gaily, “ I am quite piqued at his indiflerence.” 

“ Ah! coz, you will make him repent of it yet,” 
laughingly rcplied her cousin, " or I mistake your sex. 
But see, he is coming this way. He is an oíd messmate 
of mine, and I will introduce him—ah! Captain Stanley 
—glad to see you,” and advancing from Ellen’s Bidé, 
her cousin grnsped the hand of the approaching officer. 


The salutation was warmly retumed, and for a while the 
two friends were engaged in talking of the events that 
had transpirad to each since they last met. At length, 
Stanley’s eyes happened to fall on the spiritual face of 
Miss Belvoir, and from their look of admiration her 
cousin knew at once that an introduction would be 
considered a favor. He accordingly presented the 
young officer to Ellen, and, after a few remarks, saun¬ 
te red acroes the room, leaving his cousin and Stanley 
together. 

What is so favorable to love as a gay ball-room ? and 
what ball-room is so dangerous as that of West Point 1 
Both Ellen and 8tanlcy were soon lost to every thing 
except each other. They danced together and prome- 
naded in company, until they become the objeets of 
whispered though general remark. Before the festivities 
of the evening had terminated, it was universaily gos- 
sipped about that the beautiful Miss Belvoir, and the 
hitherto heart-free Captain Stanley had fallen mutually 
in love. Some affected to sneer at it, some wondered 
how it dicf happen; but all agreed that the two were 
the finest couple in the room, and were admirably fitted 
for each other. 

The gossip of a ball-room was, for once, right. 
Ellen Belvoir had passed three winterB since her 
coming out without meeting with any one to subdue 
her virgin heart; but from the first moment she saw 
Stanley she felt a strange interest in him. His gallant 
bearing, his polished manners, his fine conversa ti onal 
powers, and above all a ccrtain frankness of deportment 
toward her so diílerent from the sickening flattery daily 
poured into her ears, appealed at once to her faney, and 
soon subdued her judgment. She felt that Stanley was 
one to whom she could look up, and she knew that only 
such a character could possess her love. His eloquent 
tones vibrated in her ears long after they had parted for 
the night, and even in her dreams she saw his manly 
form bending admiringly over her. 

Stanley had been equally charmed with his .partner. 
Years had elapsed sincc he had been appointed to one 
of the stations on the far west, and during that period 
he had been complctely eXcluded from refined female 
society. He occupied the time in picturing to himsclf 
the beau ideal of a behig such as he could choose for a 
wife. On his retum to the east he had met many 
lovely beings, whosc attractions his friends thought him 
incapablc of resisting; but nearly a ycar had passed, and 
he appearod even less susceptible than on his retum. 
He had sought in vain to realizo his romantic dreams, 
and finding it impossiblc, was content to enjoy the 
reputation of a confirmcd bachclor. Now, however, he 
thought he had met the divinity which he had so long 
adored in sccret, for, in Ellen Belvoir, he fancied he 
saw every trait which he sought to have in a wife. As 
he bccamc more intímate with the lovely girl, he grew 
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more confírmed in this first impression; and, aftcr a 
fortnight's sojoum at West Point, where Misa Belvoír 
had been •passing the summer, Stanley becamc com- 
pletely in love. Nor was Ellen lesa enamored of the 
young officer, whose gallant bearing attractcd every eye, 
and whose Services in the field had already won for him 
an enviable ñame. When, therefore, Stanley proposed 
for her hand, Ellen accepted it, for she was an orphan, 
an heiress, and already in possession of her property. 
It was arranged that the marriage should take place the 
ensuing winter. 

The lovcrs at length parted, but only for two short 
months, preparatory to their marriage. Business called 
the lieutenant to Washington, while his offianced bride, 
accompanied by her cousin, retumed to Boston, by the 
way of Albany. 

It was at the cióse of a hot, sultry day that the car- 
riage in which they travelled drew up at a neat public 
house, in one of those quiet villages which are seattered 
through Massachusetts. They had joumeyed the whole 
day through the mountains, and the sight of the white 
inn, with its green venetian shutters, and its pretty 
garden in the rear, all betokening the tidiness of the 
owner, was peculiarly refreshing to the traveilers. The 
pleasant looking widow lady who met them at the door, 
increased their delight with the place. 

44 A sweet village, you have here,” said the gcntleman 
on alighting, as he followed the landlady to a small but 
exquisitely neat parlor. 

44 Yes sir, although it is small,” answered the land¬ 
lady— 44 it is rarely that we have many strangers visiting 
here, and so the place is much as it was in the days of 
our fathers.” 

There was something in the low, sweet npodulated 
tone of the speaker which made the interrogator start. 
Surely that voice belonged to no common inkcepeT’s 
widow. There was that finish in the tones which is 
the surest evidence of a refmed mind. His cousin 
seemed to notico this also, for when the landlady had 
retired, the said, 

44 Our hostess is certainly above the common order— 
one would almost think she had been bom a lady and 
transformed by sorae maiignant genius into a common 
inkeeper’s widow.” 

44 She is obviously a woman of education—perhaps 
some one whom distress has driven to this business for 
a livelihood. She has not always kept an inn, be assu- 
red, coz.” 

44 Still, nothing ought to have induced her to stoop to 
so degrading an occupation,” said his fair cousin, her 
prejadices at once taking alarm, 44 there are ways enough 
in which an impoverished lady can obtain a livelihood, 
without resorting to the trade of an inkeeper. Pshaw ! 
coz, you are wrong, afber all—the fact of her having 
adopted this business is a sufficicnt proof that she is no 
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lady,” and she gave a somcwhat haughty toss of her 
head as sho spoke. 

When, afler an hour’s rest, they met at supper, they 
were ushered into a neat room, a door from which 
opened into an apartment beyond, apparcntly a bed 
room. This door was ajar, disclosing a portrait hanging 
onr an opposite wall. The light in this inner apartment 
was somcwhat dim, but Ellen could distinguish that the 
picture represented a young man in uniform, and a 
second glance assured her that the portrait was that of 
her afhanced lover. She started, and looked again. 
But she could not be deceived. The broad brow, the 
searching eye, the whole cast of countenance was tlmt 
of her lover. The landlady noticed her emotion with 
some surprise, and as she sat down to do the honors of 
the table, looked to Ellen for an explanation. Misa 
Belvoir, fearing that her agitation had been noticed, 
said. 

44 Pray, if not too inquisitivo, may I ask whose por¬ 
trait I see within there. It bears a striking resemblangc 
to one I have known well.” 

44 It is the poctrait of my son,” quictly answered the 
landlady, but a proud smile lit up her face, as if she 
was conscious of the worth of him of wliom she spoke. 

44 And his ñame ?” breathlessly asked Ellen. 

44 Edward 8tanley,” was the responso, 44 he has l>een 
on the frontier for years, and but lately retumed. His 
first visit,” continued the fond mother, with pride, 44 was 

paid to me, and on his departure he sent that portrait to 
>» 

me. 

44 Do you know where he is now ?” asked Ellen, 
concealing, by a violent eflort, the interest she felt in 
the rcply. 

44 At Washington, I believe—he wrote me about a 
fortnight since from West Point, stating that he should 
have to visit Washington soon on business. Is y our 
tea, Miss, agTeeablc]” she continued, suddenly recol- 
lecting that, in her fondness for her child, she had for- 
gotten the duties of her station. 

Shall wc picture the struggle that took place in the 
mind of Ellen that night afler she had retired? Her 
cousin, little thinking of the eíTect it w as to produce, 
had bantered her on her love for the lundlady’s son, and 
had thus aroused prejudices which only her áflection 
had hitherto kept down. What! should she, the proud, 
the gifted, the high bom, wed the son of a village land¬ 
lady ? Long she lay and thought of it, and every mo- 
ment her pride grew stronger, so that, although at first 
her love had struggled for the mastery, her pride of birth 
evcntually carne olí victor. Perliaps she had never lovcd 
with that singlc-hcartedness which is a truc womaii's 
jewel—but so it was—she rose, tire ensuing morid ng, 
determined to break oflf the match with her lover. 8hc 
resolved, however, not to apprizc him of her deterinina- 
tion until she reachcd Boston. 
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During the reil of the joumcy Ellcn assumcd a gaiety 
of tone littlc in kceping with hcr real feelings. 8be 
made no confidant of her cousin, for it was a part of 
hcr self-willed and imperious nature to rely wholly on 
hcreelf. But when thcy reached Boston he accorapa- 
nied hcr to hcr rcsidcnce, and on taking leave, said 
laughingly in reply to a retort of hers. 

“ Adicu, my swcet coz, and remember, when you are 
matried, to l>uy tho oíd inn in — — , os a sort of re- 

mcmbranco of oíd times.” 

The shot struck home. Ellcn had rcnewcd the strug- 
glc in her breast bctwixt love and príde, and the former 
had ttlmost come olí conqueror, when this unlucky retort 
of her cousin, aroused all hcr haughtiness. Sho had 
niany good feelings, but she had lived so long in the 
world that she had bccome a believer in the truth of its 
maxims. What would hcr young friends say—she 
thought—if she married a landlady’s son ? 8he went 
into the housc, and on the spur of the moment, wrotc a 
dismissal to her lovcr. 

And how did he receive it? More in sorrow than in 
indignation. He sat down and wrote a reply, in which 
he coldly notified the receipt of her letter. No unworthy 
regret did he breatho—no attomptdid he make to change 
hcr determination. HLs love hitherto had blinded liim 
to this trait in Ellen’s character, but now it appearcd in 
all its glaring deformity beforo him, and he renounced 
hcr, certainly not without pain, but without regret. 

And ycare passed. and he saw and wooed another and 
a faircr bride. But Ellcn never married. She repented 
too soon of her conduct Perhaps others avoided her 
on account of her heartlessness toward Stanley, but 
from the hour of their separation sho faded away as if 
«orne secret sorrow was at hcr heart. She lived to bc- 
coinc what she most dreaded—an oíd maid. 
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THE LOST SHIP. 

BT B1HBT DANFOnTH. 

“ Hark !” said a young man to a group, of which he 
formed a part, sitting around the checry fire of an inn, 
and momently drowning, in gay sallies and boisterous 
mirth, the noise of thc gale outside—“ hark ! was not 
that a gun?” 

Every voice in the company ceased speaking at once, 
and every ear was tumed in eager enquiry toward the 
window. The roar of the neighboring surf, and the 
wild tumult of the tempeat, as it whistled and shricked 
without, broke distinctly on the hearing, but^or more 
than a minute, during which all iistened intently,nothing 
else was heard. 

“It was but fancy, Jack,” said one of thc group, 
“you-” 

The speaker stopped short, for, at that instant, the 
deep boom of a cailnon out at sea, sounded distinctly 
and fearfully across the night, so that the hearcrs started 
and gazed ixito each other’s faces, as men might gaze 
if they could listen to a voice firom the dead. Neither 
the pen of the noveüst, ñor the pcncil of the painter, 
could do justice to that look of horror. The silence 
lasted for a full minute, and was at length broken by the 
fírst speaker. 

“ There is a ship on the coast—hark! a third gun, 
and it sounds nearer than thc last.” 

“And the wind is right on shore, and blowing a 
hurricane,” said anotber. 

“God help them !—but let us hurry to the coast, and 
sce if we can do any thing for them,” ejaculated the 
fírst speaker. 

With one consent the party moved toward the door, 
fírst, however, calling to the landlord to bríng lanterns 
and ropos in case the latter might be needed. As the 
door was oponed, a gust of wind cddied into tho room, 
flaring the candles in their sconces, and whistling keenly 
around the comers of tho apartmenL W hen the adven- 
turers stepped outslde they were almost borne down, for 
a moment, by the intensity of thc gale, which, sweeping 
unchecked across the plain that lay betwixt the inn and 
the beach, burst on the-house with almost incredible 
fury. It was snowing violently, and the ñakes hissing 
and spinning in the hurricane, almost blinded the eyea 
of the adventurera ; but drawing their shaggy coate 
around them, the compassionate traveilers bent their 
heads againat the wind, and hurriod to the coast, their 
pace increasing momently as thc solo ni n booming of 
that signal gun rose more and more distinctly on the 
night. 

The shore to which they tumed their stops was a 
high, bold rocky coast, against which the surf was now 
beating with a violence that shook thc cliils to their 
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base, and flung the spray iu showers over their edgo a 
hundred feet above tho raging dcep below. The party 
had stood sometirae, howcver, on the summit of the 
rocks before the anxious lookers out could diatinguish 
any thing through’ the stonn, although thcy strained 
their eyea to the utmost in the direction from which the 
sounds of the cannon proceeded. At length a light 
was disccrnible thrpugh the gioom, and directly a dina 
ahadowy object, gradually assuming the outlines of a 
ship flying before the tempest, atarted out of the misty 
distance. For one momenAhe was seen driving up 
towafd the spectators. That moment, seeming to thcm 
an age, waa apcnt in a breathless horror that did not 
admit of words. jÜach one involuntarily clenched his 
h&nds tighter together, and gazed with straining eyea 
on the powerleaa craft that was aweeping onward with 
such mad velocity to the diña at his feet On—on 
abe carne, driving amid the white foam and the whither 
tempest. A moment more and there waa a crasli, fol- 
lowed by a ahriek that Tose even above^he storm, and 
froze the very hearts of the listeners. It ceaaed and the 
hurricane alone waa heard. 

44 It is all over/’ said one of the listenere. 44 God have 
mercy on the aoula who have gone to their last account,” 

“ Amen !” said anothor; and again a breathlesa ailence 
followed, during which eoch spectator lia tened to hear if 
there might be any survivor of the wreck. At length 
one spoke. 

“ There was a cry V 9 he said. 

44 It sounda like the wail of a child.” % 

“From what direction doea it come 1” 

“Juat beneath the diña—but now I loae it.” 

44 Hark ! there it ia again.” 

“ Aye! and it ia a woman’a voice.” 

There waa no doubt any longer that a líving being 
waa crying for auccor from the foot of the diña, and a 
dozen lanterns were immediatdy lowered over the edge. 
The violence of the gale daahed them against the rocks 
and broke severa!, but the momentary light they ahed on 
the acene below, revc&led to the spectators a white figure 
which they knew at once to be that of a female, clinging 
to the rocks, and drenched with every wáve. For an 
instant, and an instant only, by a the light of a lantern 
lowered further down the precipice, but almoat imme¬ 
diatdy shattered to piecea, the face of the female had 
been seen caat upward in eameat aupplication, and thoae 
who c&ught a momentary glimpse of it said that it was 
that of a young and beautiíul girl. But what could 
be done for her 1 The frenzy of the gale forbade any 
attempt to rescue her by deacending the clifiT; and it was 
cerlain that ahe could not live un til morning exposed to 
the driving snow, the intense coid, the waahing of the 
aurf, and the fierce eddies of the gale around the preci- 
pice. The apectators looked at each other in disrnay. 
And when, in a lull of the hurricane, that cry of aguny 
Vol. II.— 3 
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carne again to their cara, a coid ahivcr rnn thiough their 
framea. 

Meantime, tho clifla werc bccoming crowded with 
people, who, apprized of the wreck by the aignol guna 
ahe had fired, poured forth from their houscs to rcnder 
what aasiatance waa poesible to the 8 uñe rere. A fire 
was soon kindled on the vergo of the precipice, for, al¬ 
though at firet the hisaing snow-fiakea almoat extin- 
guished the flamea, the eñorta of the warm-hearted 
adventurera at length fanned the fire into vigorous 
existen ce, and the lurid volume atreamed up ateadily 
into the atorra, or flared, to and fro, in the stronger pulís 
of the tempest As the fire flung its light acroas tlic 
countenancea of the group which had gathered around 
•it, there might be traced, in every face, an expression of 
the most anxious concern, wbile each spectator gazed out 
toward the ocean, striving to catch, through the flcccy 
storm, a aight of the wreck, or peéred down cautiously 
over the edge of the cliff to discover the exact position 
of the auñerer below, and aec whether or not any succor 
could be añorded her. During all this time persona had 
been arriving at the acenc of diaaster, bringing ropos, 
tackle, and other appliances by which aid might be ren- 
dered to the crew and paasengers of the diamantled ship. 
At length the fire, fed by renewed fuel, blazed high up 
into the air, and flinging its ruddy blaze far and wide 
around, enabled the spectators to catch momentary 
gleams of the wreck. She apptfared to he a ship of 
heavy tonnage, and had ran so high up on the rocks 
that ahe atuck there as if imp&led, her stem falling oft* 
seaward, while her bowa overhung the boiling vortex on 
the land aide of the sharp rock on which ahe lay. The 
racking of the sea had by this time broken her hull in 
two, and the forward part, crowded with living beings, 
fell away into the gulf below, juat as the ruddy blaze 
of the ñames enabled the spectators to catch their first 
glimpse of the wreck. It waa a heart-rending aight At 
tho. very moment when the beacon fire informed the suf- 
ferere that succor waa at hand, juat when hope began 
again to brighten in their darkened bosoma, they were 
swept away into the raging vortex, powerlesa and hopc- 
less, before tho agonized eyea of thosc who were powcr- 
lesa aa the victima! One wild ahriek rose over all tlic 
uproar of the gale—and then a silence, if ailencc there 
could be amid that hurricane, fell on the sccnc. 

“ God Almighty,” said the voico of the pasto; of tlic 
neighboring viliage, 44 have mercy on their 60 ula—surcly 
he Í8 the Lord, for the deep owneth his power!” 

That deep hush, unbroken save by this ejaculalion, 
continued for scveral minutes, during which every eye 
was strained to dctect, if poasible, a single struggling 
forra in the wild vortex below. But whether the fuiut- 
nesa of tlic light forbade it, or whether the suflerers 
were confoundcd with the íoam below, not a solit&ry 
living being was ever añer seen of all tboae who had 
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stood od the forecastle of the* wreck. Minute after 
minute elapsed, and still the spectators gazed curiously 
into the darkness, but, as the moments slipped away, 
hope grew fainter, until at length it ceaaed altogether. 
At length ano spoke. 

“ There is not a aoul left alive. Ñor does there seem 
to be any one on the stem of the vessel. I fear the suf- 
ferer below is the solé survivor. Can nothing be done 
to reacue herí” 

Fot several minutes thero was no reply; but cach 
porson gazed into his neighbor’s face with a sad, hope- 
less look that told too plainly what was thoUght Many 
shook their heads, and several turned away as if longer 
delay at the spot was useless. Bat, when the silence 
had reigned for so me time, the young man who, in the 
inn, had been the first to hear the signal gun, stepped 
out and said, 

“ The only hope is in descending to her aid. I will 
try it wkh a rope—so help me God !” 

“ It were madñess,” said one. 

“ You will never live to gct half way down,” said 
another. 

“ I can not die in a holier cause,” answered the young 
man. 

“ Nobly spoken, my son,” said the pastor, “and may 
God be with you in your attempt Ho who guided the 
children of Israel through the deeert, and maintained the 
holy martyr*amid the fires of persecution will not desert 
us in this extremity.” 

The words of the venerable man had an invigorating 
eflfect on the listeners, and mfused new hope into their 
bosoms. The tackle was speedily rigged, the fire was 
replenished, and then the adventurer stood on the edge 
of the cliff awaiting a lull in the gale. 

The attempt now to be madc was one of the moet 
perilous naturé, and certain death would be sure to over- 
take the adventurer, if his nerve should fail him, ot his 
path become immersed in darkncss during his descent 
The side of the precipice was nearly perpendicular, but 
it shelved in perhaps a few yarda in its descent, while 
its surface was broken every where with fissures and 
jutting crags, against the latter of which a person de¬ 
scending its side with a rope would run a con b tant peni 
of being flung by the violence of the gale, oscillating the 
rope to and fro. The only possible means by which the 
foot of the precipice could be reached would be by the 
aid of a pole, used with a quick eye and steady nerve, 
to fend off the adventurer from the side of the cliff. 
Even in the day^time and during a calm the descent 
would have been an exploit that few persons would 
havc coveted; but with a violent wind beating against 
the face of the cliff, and whirling in eddies around the 
broken surface, the attempt was productive almost cer- 
tainly of death, and only to be justified by the extreme 
necessity of the present occasion. Added to all this 


peril, however, was that of darkness, for although the 
fire on the edge of the cliff was vigorously maintained, 
the light of the fiames shot out horizontally, or at least 
diagonally downward, so that the fafce of the precipice 
was only illumined by fítful gleams, and never wholly 
removed from shadow. How, could a person descending 
the face of the cliff in this comparative darkness, guard 
himself with any certainty against the numerous jutting 
fragmenta of the rock!—or how could he, even if he 
should effect his own descent, ascend again to the edge 
of the cliff above with anotner person ? 

At length it was arranged that the young adventurer 
should descend at once by means of a rope, girt around 
his body, and made fost above, while*nother rope should 
accompany him down. Then if he reached the foot of 
the precipice in safety, cloaks and blarkets would be 
lowered to him in order that the sufferer might be pro- 
tected. as much as possible, against the chüling blasts. 
When moming dawned, or earlier if the gale abated, an 
attempt was t% be made to raise the sufferer to the top 
of the cliff by means of a chair and whip. 

Every thing having been arranged, the daring adven¬ 
turer seized a favorable opportunity during a lull of the 
gale, and coramenced his descent The light of the fire 
as it shivered on the dark face of the precipice, and the 
wild Whirlpool of foam below gave an ominous character 
to all around him; but his heart was a stranger to fear, 
and skilfully avoiding the jutting angles of the rock, he 
reached at length the foot of the cliff, and with a light 
bound sprínging over an intermedíate chaam, stood by the 
side of the fugitivo from the wreck. We shall not at- 
terapt to describe her emotions during the dizzy descent 
of the young man, ñor the^glad cry of joy with which 
she saw him landed on the rock to which she clung. 
Bhe would have thrown herself at his feet, but he would 
not permit it. Raising her up, he said, 

“ To God alone are our thanks due: let us pray to 
him that we may escape the peril which yet surrounds 
us, for I cannot conceal from you that the danger is 
still i id mine nt, and I scarcely know how we can reach 
the top of the cliff. But droop not, for I have come to 
save you or 8ie with you!” 

The fugitivo raised*her grateful eyes to the young 
man, and he then saw, for the first time, that she was a 
young girl, apparently about seventeen, and of unusual 
loveliness. Even now, with her dress all drenched with 
spray, and the salt foam intecmingled with the tresses of 
her disbevelled hair, her beauty was so startling that the 
young adventurer could scarcely represa an exclamation 
of rapturous adrairation, and he felt that he could daré 
the same danger a thousand times, to win another such 
grateful glance from the dark eyes of the lovely stranger. 
But the exposed situation of the rock on which they 
stood—for every wave dashed the coki spray over them 
—soon recalled him to the necessity of providing a place 
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oí shelter for his companion until meansshouldhe found 
lo raise her to the summit of the cliff. With great diffi- 
culty, and aided by the rope from aboye, he sucoeeded 
in elevating her to a narrow shelf oí the rock aome ten feet 
higher up the face of the cliff*, where, however expoaed 
to the driving sleet and the impetuoaity of the wind, she 
would at least be safe from the showera of foam that de- 
luged the rock below. 

“Oh! can I ever sufficiently thank you1” said the 
grateful girl, “ yonr kindness may be in vain—but God 
will bless you!” 

Her companion made no reply, but as he looked at 
her shiyering form, he saw that her exposure had almost 
exhausted her, and that it was with an eílbrt that she 
had spoken. 

“Droop not, dear lady,” he said, “I see that they are 
lowering down cloaks in which to wrap yourself, and 
keep out this pitiless storm. If we can only sustain 
ourselvcs here for an hour longer ,we can reach the 
summit. The gale must lúll by that time.” 

She made no answer except by a desponding shake 
of her head. The bundle was by this time swinging 
overhead, and watching a chance, her companion suc- 
ceeded in catching and disentangling it from the rope. 
He now busied himself in wrapping up the form of the 
cbilled and exhausted girl, and, for a while, she revived; 
but it soon became evident that her fragüe constitution 
was giving way under her sufierings. This the young 
man saw with agony. Oh! how he wished that the 
ledge on which they stood could have afforded thcm a 
fire, how he prayed that the storm would abate in order 
that she might be raised to the summit of the cliff. 
Happily he had provided himself, ere he began bis de¬ 
scent with reatoratives, and these he now applied freely 
to the sinking girl in his arms. He clasped her small 
fair hand, he made her drink of the life-giving liquid, he 
besought her to attempt to walk to and fro, supported 
by him, on the narrow ledge of rock on which they 
stood. By these efforts he succeeded in partially revi- 
ving her, and, at the end of half an hour, saw with a joy 
unspeakable that the tempest had begun to luJI, and in 
a few minutes as if miraculously the snow ceased and 
the wind died almost wholly away. The youth now 
gave the signal to those above, and soon saw the chair 
descending. How he trembled with eagemess, during 
the minutes that elapeed ere it reached the rock, lest the 
gale should burst forth with renewed fury. At length 
the chair swung on the ledge where they stood. Not a 
moment was to be lost Exhorting his companion to 
rally her energies for this last effort, he lashed her firmly 
in her seat, and seizáng the rope by which the aseent of 
the chair was to be guided, gave the signal. The at¬ 
tempt was perilous to the last degree, but they knew 
that it was the only chance for life left. With tearful 
eves his companion took leave of him, but he assuming 
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a cheerfulness he scarcely felt, bid her retain her presence 
of mind, and all would go well. 

“ Oh! it is only for you I fear now. How can you 
reach the summit when there will be no one below to 
guide your ascent?” 

“ The God who preserved me once, will preserve me, 
if he sees fit, again. Ere ten minutes I shall be safe at 
yóur side.” 

With a beating heart the young man gazed at the 
dizzy course of the chair, and once or twice he trembled 
violently as he saw it, despite all he could do, swinging 
in dangerous proximity to a jutting rock. At length he 
beheld it reach the level of the cliff—he saw it grasped 
by two or three strong arms—it was drawn inward— 
and then he knew that his late companion was safe. 
We wÜJ not analyze his feelings at that moment, but 
they were ccrtainly as deep as if he had known that 
lovely creature during a long life-time—so true is it that 
an hour of fearful peril spent together, breaks down 
barriera bctwixt two hearts which otlierwise it might 
take yeara to remove. 

In a few minutes the rope again descended, spid the 
young adventurer, by incredible exertions reached the 
summit of the cliff*, without injury. The moment his 
feet touched the cliff* a dozen hands grasped hts own, and 
a long loud shout of enthusiastic welcome pealed to the 
sky. But the firet thing his eye sought was the rescued 
girl, who, deaf to every entreaty, had wat^hed from the 
top of the cliff* until she saw her preserver safe. Then 
she feil back exhausted into the arras of a kind-hearted 
dame, who had left her home and hurried to the rocks 
the instant she heard that the sufferer under the cliff* was 
a womaii. 


The rescued girl proved to be a young lady, the 
daughter of an opulent merchant in a neigbboring city, 
who was retuming from her education in Europe with 
her governess. Her preserver was a naval officer, a 
lieutenant in the revenue cutter, which, but a few days 
before, had run into the little roadstead, a mile or two 
from the scene of the wreck. It was in endeqvoring to 
make that anchorage that the ül-fated ship had come 
ashore, when of all her freight only this fair girl had 
been saved. 

Need we recount the gratitude of the father when his 
only child was placed in his arms 1 Need we say how 
ofren that child thought of her preserver, or how the 
young lieutenant found her at length necessary to his 
happmess ? The grateful father deemed it the happiest 
day of his life when he placed his daughter’s hand in 
that of her preserver, and gave her away at the altar to 
one who, by risking his life for her when Bhe was 
a stranger to him, had proved that he would be a pro¬ 
tector to her in after life when she was known and 
lo ved. 
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LO VE IN A STAGE-COACH. 

I 

BT A BACHELOR. 

How it poured! Rattle—rattle—rattle against the 
caaement: splash—splash—splash on the ground under- 
neath all night, an£now, when I awoke, here it was 
raining away harder than ever, as if a second deluge 
was at hand. Confound that breakfast bdl! I do wiah 
there was no such thing as a breakfast on a rainy mom- 
ing, for then one might lie abed all day, or until the 
storm cleared off. Philosophers tell os that rain is 
necessary for the economy of nature—it may be true, 
though I never trouble myself about such things—but 
if so, men ought to be made like dorznice to sleep on in 
a semi-animated state, until the rain sees fit to cease. 
Nature never intended us to be out in a shower, or we 
would have been bom with patent oil-cloth 9 or india 
rubber skihs. 

Down it poured l What oñ earth was I to do ? The 
day before had been the bríghtest one of the bright month 
of May, and, as I had a passion for walking in the coun- 
try—more fool for it!—I had trudged away off here, 
eight miles and more from town, to see a country wed- 
ding, “after the good order used among Friends.” I 
mu8t say that the thing was very handsomcly done, and 
that I was much edifíed thereat—so much so, that, one 
of these days, I shall perhaps tell how the parties de¬ 
portad themselves, how many new hats there were in 
the wedding companies, who drove the finest borses, 
and all the other matters of gossip so interesting to 
yonng miases, and oíd bachelors like myself. The day 
passed off, with a bright blue sky, until toward dusk, 
when a thunder-shower carne up, that lasted until bed 
time; but I retired, fully resolved that the morning 
would see a clear sky overhead. But morning had 
come; and here it was, pouring, pouring down, in one 
dark, splashy, continuous streara, for all the world like an 
oíd maid’s objurgations when her tongue gets wagging ! 

Down I hurried to the breakfast table. I had just 
buttered my bread and was swallowing the first mouth- 
ful of coffee, when the hom of the coach to town was 
heard, and looking out the window I saw the vehicle, 
with its four smoking horses, dashing down the tum- 
pike. It was my only chance to reach the city that 
day. I bolted my bread, gulped down the coffee till 
my throat was scalded, jammed my hat on my head, 
and made a dive through the door. The driver did not 
see me, but cracked his whip with a flourish and went 
on. I shouted. Still the bld villain would not notice 
me, but with anothcr flourish of his whip, set his four 
in hand into a brisker trot, and rattled down the hill. 
Desperate with the fear of being ieft I pitched after him, 
spattering the mud around at cvery step, and shouting 
at the top of my lungs; but I might have ran on and 
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shouted lili doomsday, had not a passenger sean me 
and stopped the deaf oíd sinner. Out of breath, wet to 
the skin, covered with mud from head to foot, and not 
in the best humor from the loss of my breakfast, I 
mounted into the coach; but the instant I placed my 
foot inside the vehicle all my sulkiness vanished, for 
thero sat—the only passenger beaide myself—one of the 
lovelieat angela that ever blessed an oíd rickctty coach, 
or warmed the soul of a sour, breakfastiesa bachelor 
with her presenc$. 

Did you cver fall in love? Of courae. And the 
lady waa the loveliest of her aex 1 To be sure. Then 
this atage-coach beauty waa twice as handsome as your 
sweetheart; and if, after this, you don ’t think my fellow 
passenger a cherub, then I give up all hope of making 
you appreciate her. Such ejes, guch teeth, and then 
such lipa!—egad, it almost makes me crazy to think of 
them. 1 put myself down for the luckiest dog in the 
world. She was dressed in a plain slraw cottage bonnet 
with a green veil— 44 just such a costume,” said I, “ as a 
real lady wears when traveliing”—and then she gave 
me such a swcet but half roguish smile as I tumbled 
intó the coaoh in the plight I haVe dcscribed, that I 
knew her at once to be a paragon in the way of educa» 
tion, taste, fortune, and all that; and I resolved—what 
knowing ono wouldn ’t 1—to make the agrqeable offhand, 
for there ’s nothing like meeting an heiress in a stage- 
coach, whero she thinks shc’s unknown, and drcam6 
that every attention paid to her springs from puré love 
—ahem !—on your parí. 

I was in clover. What cared I for iho rain. Splash 
—splash—splash, aye! rain awáy there like blazes— 
who cares 1 One doesn ’t get téte~a-tétc with a pretty 
girl every day of tho week—so I determined to makc 
the most of it. 

44 The 8torm without might rair and rustlc 

Tom didna miad the storm a whistle.” 

And, f&ith, what with a few sly compliments, and my 
extraordinary good looks, I soon got as cozy with my 
unknown beauty, and she with me, as if we had been 
acquainted since the days of Noah. We talked of the 
wedding, for she too had been there—of the scenery— 
of the rain—and of whatever carne uppermost; and 
there was such a charming frankness in all she said that 
I really thought her the most winning little witch I had 
ever seen, and I verily believe if the floor had been 
softer or I had known the accurate number of houses to 
which I would be tenant in curtesy, I. should have 
gone down on my knees to her at once.. I bate shew- 
ing one’s leaming oflf in public, so I avoided any thing 
like literature, though I saw by the intelligent eyes of 
my charmer that she had a soul alive to all the finer 
senBÍbilitie6 of nature. At length we got on the subject 
of house-keeping. Now, if there’s any thing I hate it’s 


a womandhat can’t keep house, and I trambled at every 
word lest my ángel shoufld confesa her ignorance of 
these matters. Shade of Apicus! how my heart leaped 
when she told me that hardly a day passed in which 
she didn’t make bread, or pies, or sponge-eake, or 
some other of those shim-shaws that delight the heart 
of man; and when, in expatiating on such delicacies, 
afee rose to a pitch of cloquencc that I never heard sur- 
passed, I couldn’t resist my feelings, but snatched her 
hond to my lips and kissed it. Yes! I fejt that she was 
destined to be mine; for if there ’s any thing a wife ought 
to know it’s this. I come of a race of eaters. My grand- 
father has lunched on half a dozen rabbits, and died 
at last of a surfeit produced by eating two young pigs. 
My father can break his fast on a brace of capone, or 
devour a pair of turkeys without having to pick his 
teeth; and the way a brother of mine can tuck in the 
hundreds of pickled oye tere and dishes of chicken salad, 
does credit lo the family. My own exploits in this line 
modesty forbids me to mention. No wonder I lo ved 
this rosy little beauty who could get up such a choice 
fry, and bake such delicious eakes. Ah! what a lifc 
pf do mes tic happiness rose before my visión, when [ 
pictured myself returning home from court at night, to 
raeet a bcefsteak ready boiled, or a bowl of the richesl 
turtle soup, served up by the fair hand of the ángel at. 
my side. I resolved, if there was virtue in a pair of 
whiskers, in an eloquent tonguo, or in my new bluc 
coat, to win this seraph of pie-bakers. 

There ’s no place like a stage-coach for making love. 
It comes natural! You do it, egad, in a sort of easy, 
dont-care-for-any-thing style, that you can’t, for the life 
of you, assume in any other place. What bctwixt 
sitting on the same seat to t&lk more conveniently, and 
putting your arm around her waist to keep her from 
jolting offi you »oon get to be wonderfully cozy, and— 
ten to one—if you don’t catch yourself squeezing her 
hand, or varying the entertainments in some óther way, 
before you’re aware of it. For my part, as I have said, 
I was ready to surrénder at discrction, and I already 
fancied myself lightening the dear creature beside me of 
the troublesome duty of collecting the rents of her 
various fíne houses. I was charmed to think of the 
progress I had made in her aflections. What a deli- 
cately rosy oheek it was that I just then slyly kissed, 
she blushing the deeper qt ray warmth ! And then her 
sauey, pouting lips; and her figure, just the very size 
for a man who hated your thin, weascl-shapcd young 
miases as he hated epidemics. Ai*! what a wife she 
would make! How I thanked my stars that I had 
hitherto set my face like a flint against every temptation 
to marry—for now my firmness was to be rewarded by 
this beauty and heiress dropping into my mouth. And 
then I preuched to myself a mental homily on the short- 
sightedness of man, as I ventured to steal another kiss 
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from the conscious and blushing little ángel at my «de* 

I was just about to pop the question itself, when the 
coach stopped, and the driver descended and opened the 
door. My charmer rose. I was taken all aback. 

“ Do you get out here 1” said I in surprise. 

« Yes!” said ehe, “I see Mr. Powell is waiting for 

>» 

me. 

« Mr. Powell,” said I, for that was the ñame of a 
friend of mine who lived up this very lañe, not half a 
mile from the turnpike, “ do you then Uve with him ? 
Perhaps you’re a relative? Strange,” I muttered to 
mysclf,“ I never heard him speak of this ch&rming crea- 
ture.” 

Before I could answer, Powell approached, and 
while he hailed me, my fellow passenger sprang to the 
ground as if by rnagic, and the next minute was in my 
friend’s vehicle. 

“ For heaven’s sake,” said I, half ruad that the hearty 
grip of PoweU prevented me from hastening to his 
ward’s assistance, “who is that ángel í Is she a relative, 
a ward, or what? I ’m dying for love of her!” 

PoweU burst into a laugh, and laughed on until the 
tears carne into his eyea. Confound the fellow what 
did he mean ? I began to look angry. 

« Come, my dear boy,” he said, “ don't get into a 
pasa ion, but consider how odd it is that you of aU men 
should fall in love with my cooJe/”' 

I never make acquaintances in a stage-coach now, 
until I have exchanged cards. 


Eternitv is a vast and tracklcss ocean—a wide- 
spread expense without limit and without shore—a sea 
upon which has never yet floated the hitherward voyager, 
and upon which \vr shall havc oursclver? ere long to en\- 
bark ! 


Original from 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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LOUISA SANFORD; 

OR, THE XVI LS OP I IfTEMPKRAlf C E. 

4t Every iuordinatc cup is unblcsscd, and thc ingrodicnt is 
a dovil.' 9 

Tuche is a dcep, unpleasing melancholy in the toll 
of a bell! how it harrow* up our feelings, and makes 
our hearts ache ! That doleful «oand is the messenger 
of the departure of somc spirit to “that undiscover’d 
country ¿from whose boume no traveUer retums,” telling 
that some form once filled with lifo and vigor, and 
blooming with hcalth and beauly, is about to be con- 
signcd to the coid and 6Ílcnt tomb. How many cycs 
are strcaraing with tcars! how many hearts are left 
desoíate! What a sound for reflection! perhaps, ere 
long it may sound our funeral kncll! 

“ Therc is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 

Some cliord in unisón with what we hear 
Is touched witliin us, and the heart replica— 

With ensy forcé it opens to the cclls 
Whcrc Memory alcpl.” 

How fraught with miscry is that mournful sound 
fulling upon my cars, spreading far over hill and dale, 
telling that somc fricnd is gone, and associating in my 
thoughts the rccollection of a sad event with which that 
sound is connccted, wafting me back to a far-distant 
period, and arousing in my heart sensations which have 
long lain dormant I have often heard the toll of thc 
church-bcll, yet it has ever produccd a feeling of awe in 
me, since being connected with an event which I shall 
here nárrate. 

Louisa Sanford was the only child of Colonel William 
Sanford, one of thc wealthicst and most rcspectable plan- 
ters in thc South. He had devoted the cariier portion 
of his manhood to the practico of law in thc city of 
Augusta, and possessing a superior intcllect, and consi¬ 
derable talents, both legal and literary, he soon became 
eminent in his profession. Having a handsome appear- 
ancc, and above ail an unblemishcd moral reputation, 
he had little difíiculty in engaging the aííections, and 
obtaining the hand of Louisa Styles, one of the most 
beautiful, wcalthy and accomplished young ladies in the 
city ; a circumstancc which placed him far above the 
world; and being regardless of fame, he, shortly after 
his marriage, abandoned his profession, purchascd a 
plantation a short distancc fiom town, and removed to 
thc country to obtain that repose and retirement his 
nature loved. Mrs. Sanford, being an orphan, had no 
fashionable mama to urge her stay in the city ; and 
having an aífectionate and conciliating disposition, it 
was with plcasure she rcnounced all the gaieties of town 
for a Ufe in the country. They had been married but a 
lew years before Mrs. Sanford fell a victim to consump- 
tion, leaviug an inconsolable husband and Louisa, thc 


subject of this narrativo, an infant about one year oíd. 
Colonel Sanford was, for scveral years, a prey to the 
deepest melancholy, and frequently subject to alienation 
of intcllect; but time, thc assuager of all griefs, gradually 
restored him in a degrec, though he never entirely rcco- 
vered his former gaiety of spirits. 

Louisa was now the only being on whorn he could 
bestow his aííection and care; and as c&ch succccding 
yoar made her more interesting, how plainly could her 
father see all the beauty and loveliness of his dcar lost 
wife concentrated in his child, How kind and devoted 
a father was he; not even neglectful of those delicatc 
attentions which mother’s bestow on their children. 
Having nothing to occupy his time but the improve- 
ment of his beautiful residonce, he superintended the 
education of his daughter. Possessing a mind of the 
first order, and having omitted no opportunity of impro- 
ving it, he was well calculated to impart to Louisa that 
instruction so neccssary to the adomment of a young 
lady; hot neglecting to have her taugbt all the minor 
aceomplishments. Louisa possessed a sprightly intellect, 
and having so compclént ori instructor as her father, sho 
had ácquired more useful knowledge at thc age of fiftecn 
than young ladies, who are sent to boarding-schools 9 
usually do at twenty. When Louisa had attained her 
ñflecnth year, her father concluded it was time foi her 
to see a little more of the world, and forthwith mado 
arrangements for making a tour through the Northern 
y tatos. 

It was in thc plcasant month of April, 18—, that 
Colonel Sanford and his daughter set out on their jour- 
ncy, in their own prívate coach, so as to jaunt leisurely 
through the States they intended visiting, makc obser- 
vations on the country, and if they took a faney to any 
particular spot, to sojourn there so long as suited their 
incUnation; a mode dccidcdly prcfcrablc (to one who 
travels for pleasuro and informntion) to being whirled 
along on a railroad at such a rapid nite that you have 
no time to view sccnery, for every thing sccms blcndcd 
into one; or travclling on a steamboat with thc constan i 
dread of striking a snag, and sinking, or gelting blown 
up. Colonel Sanford travelled as far north as New 
Haven, and he was so charmed with that beautiful 
town, that líe concluded to remain therc soine length of 
time. A fcw wceks after his arrival, he vLsited various 
fcnialc schools, and finding one, the discipline of which 
pleascd him so well, that he cntered Louisa, resolving if 
she would consent to a separation froin him, he would 
lea ve her and visit England. There was an attraction 
and a charra in thc society of Colonel Sanford, which, 
notwithstanding his habitual reserve and melancholy, 
won the hearts of all those with whom he became 
acquainted; so that it was not long before he had a 
circlc of admiring fríends. Intelligent, and well-brcd, 
and having almctet constan!ly by his side his beautiful 
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and charming daughter, and his reputed wealth, (for it 
will have ita attractions) it is but natural that he should 
be burthened with attentions. Louisa aoon obtained 
the ñame of " Lily of the South.’* There were aeveral 
young mcn from the South, then students at Yale, and 
among them was George Leonard, the handsomeat and 
most talented young man in College. Louiaa had not 
seen - him since he was a mere atripling, and scarcely 
had she renewed her acquaintance with him, ere he 
won her admiration. George waa an uncommonly 
interesting young man, he was bandsome, polite, and 
genteel in his manners, and highly gifted with that 
talent of displaying to advantage in conversation, all 
the knowlcdge he had acquired. 

“ Oh,” thought Louisa, when he would dcpart from 
her presence, " what a mclodious y oice, what a hand- 
somc face! surely George has produced a sensation in 
me I have never before fclt; how interesting and intelli- 
gent he is—T think father had best leave me at school 
while he visita England.** 

The commencement was soon to take place, and 
Colonel Sanford remained to witness the examination 
of the students. Georgo Leonard had always stood 
first in his clase, and how Louisa’s heart exulted, how 
her bright eyes sparkled with joy, when she leamed 
that the first honors of the institution were awarded to 
him. Her father now began to observe that she tóok 
an unusual degree of interest in young Leonard, and 
would often warn her not to lose her heart before she 
becarne better acquaintcd with his genera] character and 
disposition. But it was too late to warn her, for George 
had already disclosed his passion to her, and though she 
had not told him in words, but “ those looks that tell 
more loud than words,” had betrayed her, and he felt 
assured that his fecling was reciprocated. 

Colonel Sanford, having arranged matters for his 
dcparture, with an aching heart took an aífectionate 
leave of his daughter, with much weeping from her, and 
a secrct regret that she had consented to a separation 
from her beloved parent When George Leonard left 
home it was the intention of his parents for him to 
rem&in at New Haven until he oompleted the study of 
law; but a few weeks after the departure of Colonel 
Sanford he rcceived a lettcr from his father, then a 
mcrchant in Augusta, informing him that his house 
liad fkiled, and his pecuniary circumstances would not 
admit of his keeping his son from home, and al so advi- 
«ing him to retum and pursue his studies, as it would 
be less expensive to him. George rctumed, but not 
without obtaining the consent of Louisa to their unión, 
when she completcd her cducation, provided her father 
acquiesced. Louisa felt assured that her father would 
not opposc her wish, as he was always eager to gratify 
her in overy thing. 

“ How can br,” thought she, “ op])osc my unión to 


a man of George’s acknowledged talents, I doubt not 
before the lapse of many years, his ñame will be upon 
the tongues of millions, halls will resound with his elo- 
quence, and many will feel honored to look upon his 
handsomc face.” With how much pride was her love 
mingled; how her heart swelled with exultation at the 
thought of becoming the wife of such a man, as she 
imagined George Leonard was destíned to become. 

Shortly after George’s arrival at his nadve town, his 
father removed to a small town in the newly settled part 
of the State, and commenced business on a smaller scale. 
George was spoiled by the flattery of his friends, and like 
many young men who have honors confered on them, he 
concluded that he had arrived at the acmé of pcrfcction, 
and being, too, elated at the prospect of marrying the 
daughter of a man so opulent as Colonel 8anford, he 
entirely abandonéd the idea of leaming a profession. 
Having no honorable cmployment, and as it is natural 
for us to be engaged* in some way, he was gradu&lly 
becoming familiar with all the vices of the day; and 
before the expiration of one year he had become an 
adept in gambling, and its occompanimcnt, drunkenness, 
and had actually grown oíd in vice. His father being 
now in reduced circumstances, was unable to fumish 
him with the money requisite for his course of life; and 
that young man, but a short time since, the pride and 
hope of his family and friends, had become so debased, 
so deatitute of all honor, as to draw large suma from 
various houses in the city, alleging that he would refund 
them after the consummation of his marriage. He did 
not neglect, in the mean time, to write often to Louisa, 
pretending he was making rapid strides in his studies. 
I might here pause and descant on the beauties of virlue 
and the deformity of rice , but my objcct is “ to point a 
moral,’* not M adorn a tale,” and I will leave that for 
the reader. Time rolled on with Louisa without any 
occurrence worthy of notice. The ensuing autumn 
her father relumed, and took her home; she, of course, 
during their joumey, acquainted him with all that had 
transpired bctween hcrsclf and George Leonard. When 
theyreached Augusta, George was the finst on the wharf 
to welcome their arrival, and accompany them to their 
residcncc, which was only a few miles from the city. 

He soon unbosomed himself, begging his conscnt to 
their unión. s CoIonel Sanford was a man of calmness 
and reflcction, and withheld a final answcr until he 
vished town, and leamed something of George’s prí¬ 
vate character. Of this, he did not rcceive correct 
information, it being generally known to George’s 
acquaintance that he was betrothed to Louisa Sanford, 
they of course concealed fróm her father all his irre- 
gulorities, and gave to him a character he did not 
deserve. Many who felt attachcd to him for his social 
qualitics, secrctly wished that marriage would produce 
a reformation in him. Colonel Sanford would not 
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conscnt to their marriagc until George had agreed to 
Uve with him. 

“How can you,” aaid he to Louisa, “leave your 
father’s hearth ao drcary and desoíate as it will be when 
you go from rae 

Louisa assured him that ahe had no wish to quit hcr 
dear home, and she knew George would not l)c so cruel 
aa to take her from him. A few months afler their 
arrival, Louisa and George were United, and their nup- 
tiala were celebpated in the most splcndíd manner. 
Never bcfore had those halla ao reaoundcd with joy and 
merriment, and nonc amid that glittering throng was so 
joyous and happy as Louisa. Methinks I now sce hcr 
sylph-like form,gliding with grace and clegance through 
the mazy dance. Happy, light-heartAl girl! little did 
sho imagine that ahe was wedded to a man deatitute of 
all moral character! little did ahe dream of the misery 
her young heart would soon ha ve to suífer! What a 
wise order of Providence, that we are not permitted to 
look into futurity ! Our most happy moments would 
be constantly embittered by some reílection of a dis- 
agrceable nature. 

George and Louisa had not bcen married a y car, 
before he became hcartily tircd of a country lifc; it was 
not in accordance with the habita he had formed pre- 
vious to his raarriage. He l>cgan to take rjdes in the city, 
every day prolonging his stay more and more; frequently 
retuming afleivdark, and to the great surprise and deep 
mortiñcation of his wife, often highly intoxicated. At 
iaat he made known his intention of removing to town, 
and urgcd as a reason, that it best suited his business ; 
and Louisa could hear from, and see her father al most 
every day. But it was moro with a viow of conccaling 
lúa irregular conduct, and frccing himaclf from the im- 
racdiate observance of his father-in-law. 

Coloncl Sanford had by this timo discovcrcd, to his 
great horror, the habita of his son-in-law, and warmly 
opposed his lcaving his liouse, thinking that kceping 
liim in the country, with Louisa’s aílection and devoted- 
ness to him, would yet turn him from the errors of his 
ways; but all his remonstrance was unavailing, for 
George persisted in his determihation to go. Coloncl 
Sanford purchased thera a housc, and funiishcd it in a 
lieautiful and elegant stylc. It was with a heavy heart 
that Louisa quitted hcr dcar paternal home. Poor girl! 
shc had oven now shed man y bilter tears of gricf, and 
fclt that kccn sorrow which nonc but a confiding and 
añcctionate wife can fecl, when shc sccs her husband, 
the idol of her heart, him to whora she has plighted 
vows of etcmal love, reeling with intoxication, and 
growing coid and indifíerent to her. Her father saw 
it all; her pallid cheek and tearful cyes had not been 
unobserved; and how keenly did hé fecl for Iiis dear 
rliild. 

Lconard, afler removing to town, began to devise 
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plans to get a larger portion of the property in his 
possession, and he induced his fathcr-in-law to cstablish 
him in the mercantile business. Coloncl Sanford fondly 
hoping that he would have a fondness for business of 
that nature, and bccome himsclf agaiil, readily invested 
a portion of his property in that way; but it was not 
long before it was all squandered. The sums which he 
had borrowcd before his marriage had to be repaid, duns 
beset him at almost every comer of the streets, and he 
drank more and more, to the entire neglect of his 
business. Night after night, he left his devoted wife 
with no one but the servante. How hejut-rending it 
was, to one of hcr aensibility, to sce her husband sinking 
every day deeper in vice, and bccoming callous to her 
entreatics. She used every meana in hcr power to in¬ 
duce him to remam at home, but he was deaf to her. 
The winc cup had more charms for him than his beau- 
tiful and affectionato wife. How many a heart has 
bcen made desoíate and wrctched, how much domestic 
peace and happiness have been forever destroyed by that 
“ demon ivinel” Leonard had drunk of this poison 
until it had cradicatcd every feeling of refinement and 
scnsibiiity in his nature. It is an oíd adage “that when 
things get to their worst they must mend.” Louisa 
thought her husband could not get any worse, and 
closely did she hug to her bosom the hope that he 
would yet reforra; but vain was that hope. Her father 
was in the fall of 18— elccted senator from the counly 
of Richmond, and had now to leave for the seat of 
government. He visited his daughter, the day previous 
to his deporture, and urged her to accompany him, as 
he could not bear the thought of leaving her in hcr 
present distracted atate of mind, and be so long absen t 
from her; but she would not consent to leave her hcfs- 
band. 

Leonard was constantly in the habit of staying out 
all night, but he was absent from his house several days, 
and his wife kncw not where he was, and she dared not 
send a servant to his various huunts to inquire for him, 
for it had more than once subjccted her to his abuse. 
Oh ! the agony, the anxiety she fclt during these days, 
imagining every thing horrible to have bcfallcn hcr hus¬ 
band ; with no one to unbosom hcr feelings to, for shc 
was too proud and high-minded to tell hcr sorrows to a 
mere acquaintance. She had fcw visitors to relieve the 
monotony of her drcary lifc, for as it is the destiny of 
woman (no raatter what hcr merits or demerits may be) 
to sink or rise with her husband, her friends wcrc gra- 
dually falling oflf. At length he carne horno at a late 
hour of the night, and callcd to his servant for a light. 
Louisa hcard his footsteps in the hall, that sound that 
had so often made her heart bound with joy; she listened, 
but he approached not her chamber; he had ascended 
the stairs, she callcd to him, but he made no rcply ; she 
foliowed him, and looking into the room he had entered, 
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discoverod him sitling by a table, with his hcad leaning 
on his hand. She approached him, and putting hcr 
arms affectionately around him, inquired if any thing 
unusuai had occurred, and why he liad remained so long 
from her; but he made no reply. 

“ Oeorge, dearest George, have I ever done aught to 
d i «picase you?- Come to our chamber, for it ia very 
lonely without you—will you not notice your wife who 
Iovch vou so dearly V 9 He sarcastieally reiteTated “ laves. 9 
“Yes,” 8he continued, “though you are dcaf to my 
entreatics, and leave me night aftcr night alone and 
wretched, though you have loet all respect for yourself 
and love for me, still I love you with that 6ame deep 
and fervent love a» when I first called you husband. 
Dearest husband leave off these dreadful habita, for I 
fcel there is yet much happiness in store for us.” 

Leonard, like all drunken husbands, eonstrued all his 
wife said into a reproach on his evil ways; he was 
highly excited, and in his violent fita of drunkenness 
oílcn spoke to her in the most harsh manner; he aróse 
from hi« seat, and commanded her abruptly to leave 
hi« presencc. Poor Louisa, almoet heart-broken, slowly 
retraced her stops to her solitary chamber, not to slecp, 
but to give vent to her feelings. Next moming, at the 
dawn of day, shé hcard him cali his servant, and ordcr 
him to pack his trunk. She immediately ente red the 
rooin, and inquired if he were going to leave home; he 
replied, “ yes!” 

“ Will you not let me go with you, dear husband ?” 

He told her she could not go with him, that he was 
going to Savannah. He ordered his servant to take his 
bagnrage to the boat, and aróse to leave the house. His 
wife clung to him and wept, imploring him to tell her 
what had occurred, for she saw something unusuai in 
hifl lookfi. 

“ Dearest George,” she cricd, 44 will you not givo me 
a parting kiss'?” But in aúllen silcncc he pushed her 
from him, and hastened from the house. Louisa paced 
the room in the greatcst agitation, conjecturing what 
could take him from home, and why he left her so 
ahruptly. Hcr faitliful waiting-mnid entered the room, 
and tried in all the simplicity of her soul, to consolé her 
ni ¡stress; she told Louisa that her master had left a letter 
on the table. Louisa ran to the tablc, on which were 
placed writing materials, and found a sealed letter; it 
was not for hcr, bul was diroctod to one of his most 
intímate frienda. Hoping to find sometbing in it con- 
nee.tcd with the strange ronduct of her husband, she 
oponed and rcad it; the wholo mystery was revcalcd to 
her. He disdosed the whole coursc of his Ufe, from the 
time he left College, reproached himself for neglecting 
his amiable and exccllent wife—he had been faithlcss to 
her—he was wholly unworthy of her—he was going he 
neither knew, ñor cared, whither—he would rather dic 
than that Colonél Sanford should look upon him again 


—he had sunk so deep in infamy it was impossible for 
him to reform, and he hoped his wife would return to 
her father, and forget a creature so worthless as himself. 
There were many things in it which I forbear to relate. 
Accompanying this letter was a sheet, on which waa 
written a transfer of his house and all bis servante to a 
banker, from whom be had borrowed lar ge suma of 
money. Louisa could l>ear no more, she wrung her 
hands in despair. “ Oh! am I never more to sec bis 
face, am I thus cast off by him I love so devotedly ? 
Though he has abandonad himself to every vice, still, 
still my heart clings to him! Oh, George, my dear 
husband, come back to me, and I will forgive you for 
all you have done, and forget that you have been what 
you are. I canftot endure this miserable Life! Bgck, 
back thou rising thought!—Spirit of my sainted mother 
look down in compasaion on your miserable child! 
Oh, my lather, would to God you were with me!” 
Louisa ceased her raving, dried her tears, and seizing a 
pen, she hastily wrote a few linee, and giving them to 
her faithful maid, ordered hcr to send a servant to 
dcliver it to his master if he could find him in town. 
Scarcely had she leñ the rooin to attend to her mistress’s 
commamls, before she heurd the report of a pistol and a 
scream; she hastily retumed and found Louisa on the 
floor, with a pistol clenchcd in her hand. The servante 
soon alarmed the neighborB with their cries; and living 
next door to Mrs. Leonard, and being much nttachcd to 
hcr, for her many amiable qualities, I hastened to the 
house; and there, oh, horrid sight! lay Louisa, the once 
bcautiful, light-hearted and happy girl, all palé and 
bleeding. . I put my hand to her heart—it had ceased to 
beat—I gazed upon her l*eautifi»l face—but that told 

“The chango whosc pulselcss hucs rcvcal 

The place wherc dcatli had set its sc:ll. ,, 

The hall had entered her temple, and killed her as 
quick as thought And thus ended the lovely, and the 
bcautiful, the pride, the idol of her fond parent, and the 
admiration of all who kncw* hcr; and threc ycars had 
produccd this mighty chango ! Her father was sent for 
immediately, and rcached the house of his dear, unfortu- 
natc daugbter just as the chtirch-bcll was folling for hcr 
funeral. Poor man, words are inadequate to describe 
his feelings; he sank under the blow, and soon followed 
hiv daughtcr to the tomb. Leonard, the miserable hus¬ 
band and bloated drunkard, was in town, hnd rcccived 
bis wife’s letter, and inUdligence of hcr horrid end at the 
same time; it produced but littlc effect on him at the 
time, for he had drunk until he was almost callous to 
every thing. Such, reader, are some of the dreadful 
effeets of drinking. If man would be beloved and 
rcspected, and do his duty toward his fellow creatures. 
let him 8pum Üie poisonous cup ; no one can tell the 
goud it docs, but the tvih would fill volumes. How' 
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many youm? mcn of thc higheai order of talenta and 
intellcct, who might be an honor to thcmselvcs and an 
ornaincnt to their country, havc liad their prospecté and 
the bright anticipationa of their friends forever hlasted; 
and fínally sank to an untimely and dishonored grave 
by indulging in this poLsonous liquid. Like tho Upas 
tree, it dcstroys all that comes within its iníluenec; it 
acorches and withere up all the fountainB of atiection 
and Hociability, and makes man rather a beast than a 
rational creature. Leonard lived a few years after this 
avvful occurrenco, and fínally died the death of a Drun- 
kard in one of thc Western States. 
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MARRYING AN HE I RES S; 

OH, THE FAMILY O? THE DOBBS. 

BY B. B. THOM. 

It was ono of the few fine days in the month of last 
July, ihat a splendid cab, drawn by a noble grey horse, 
was seen passing down ono of thosc swect rural lañes 
that are to be found in the neighborhood of one of our 
chief commercial citics. It stopped in front of a two- 
storied, small, red-colored house, which displayed be- 
twecn the outside garden door and the porch a number 
of orange lilies, from the centre of which rose a plaistcr- 
of-Paris image of Apollo. Two young gentlemen, dres- 
sed in the firet style of fashion, dismounted from the 
cab, and, stopping in the garden to contémplate with 
astonishment this extraordinary omament, they rapped 
at the door, and, upon its being opened, asked if Mr. 
Egremont was at home. 

u Egremont!” said the gardener, who on this occasion 
evidently acted as the valet; u Egremont! gentlemen, you 
are under a mistake; there is no such person living here. 
This is Mr. DobbsV’ 

“ Oh! now I think, I do recollect that the ñame of 
the father-in-law of our friend Alfred is Dobbs. We 
are under no mistake; we wish to see the son-in-law of 
Mr. Dobbs.” 

“ Ah! yes, yes, the son-in-law; that is the husband of 
our young mistress. Aye, aye; all right; I *11 go and tcll 
him. You can in the mean time walk in the garden.” 

“ Let him know that there are two of his friends here 
—Gustavus Mande vil le and William Creed. 

The gardener disappeared. 

11 1 expectcd to find a handsome villa,” said Mandcvillc 
to his companion, “ and I find nothing but a shocking 
vulgar-looking cottage.” 

u Yes; but you sec here,” said William Creed, pointing 
to the garden at the rcar of the house, “that this is a 
very large one, and, as it appears to me, kept in exccllent 
order; although a little too well stocked with vegetables 
for my tasto. But what matters the outside appearance 
of a house, if the interior is comfortable ? Besides, I am 
quite sure that Egremont’s father-in-law is rich.” 

“ 8o much the better; for Egremont required some 
sec uro and snug post after his sad shipwrcck; and then 
I am quite sure, with his ideas of elegancc, and his 
luxurious tastes, that every thing must be put sur un 
bon piedL ” 

“ That I calcúlate upon. The dashing Ergcmont, no 
doubt, employs in a profuso style the fortune made by 
the thrifty Mr. Dobbs.” 

“ Where are they ? where are my dear friends ?” said a 
third person, who ran from under a shady grove of trccs. 

It was Alfred Ergemont! a fattish, red-faced young 
man, dressed in a fustian shooting jacket, with white 
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grey canvass trousers that did not come down to his 
ancles, and having on his feet thick hob-nailed shoes; 
while on his head was a skimping straw hat, and round 
his neck an oíd colored cotton handkerchief. His two 
friends looked at him for an instant, without being able 
to recognize him; but he said laughingly to them, and 
shaking their hands— 

“ You find me a little changed, perhaps. The air of 
the fields, and the peace of a happy home, have produced 
thesc good resulta. I, who was so thin and so palé, am 
now stout and blooming. The country has given me a 
complexión, and happiness has thickened my waist; then 
I have shaved away my whiskers, because my wife does 
not like them; and I have cropped my head until it 
looks like that of a recruit, instead of w'earing my hair 
like a Germán, because my beloved mother-in-law could 
not endure the sight of it Besides I have given up all 
notion of fashion. It is very well in the city, or when 
one is unmarried; but when we live in the country, and 
only wish to please ourselves, and to be perfectly at our 
ease, why then ono dresses as they like—as I do. 8o, 
you see, the metamorphoais is perfect” 

And so in fact it was. There was a time, when the 
most clegantly dressed man, with the handsomest tum 
out, with the finest house, and the most exccllent wine- 
cellar in the city, was Alfred Egremont; but then, one 
moraing—it was a lovcly moming, and followed that on 
which a grcat race was won—Alfred Egremont was 
complctely, utterly, irretrievably ruined. But, in the 
midst of all his mis fortunes, one plank of safety pre- 
sented itsclf, and, clinging to that, he might rcach the 
Bhore in safety. The brilliant position and shining 
attractions of the young exquisito liad made a deep im- 
pression upon the hcart of Tabitha Dobbs, the daughter 
of the richest grccn-groccr in the city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dobbs were pains-taking, saving, griping, calculating 
shopkecpers, who had an utter abomination for fashion 
and all its lux unes; and they, therefore, at first, declared 
their decidod objoction to a unión bctwecn Mr. Alfred 
Egremont and their beloved daughter, Tabitha. The 
young lady was, however, their only child; and they 
yiclded at length to her wishes. Besides, Alfred pro- 
mised to reform, and they were resolved he ehould keep 
his word. He determined to give up his house, and to 
live altogethor in the country, with his father-in-law. 

From the time of his marriage Alfred appearcd no 
more in the city; and it was remarked, that not one of 
his intímate friends had been invited to his nupcial». 
People only knew of the happiness he was enjoying by 
report. He had, however, written sevcral times to his 
friends, Mandcville and Creed, and requested them to 
come and see him. They at length determined upon 
paying him a visit; they did so one day when ennui had 
awakencd in their hcarts the remcmbrancc of their oíd 
friend, and the dcsirc for somc new amusemenb 
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“ As to you,” continued Alfred, “I fiad you thc samo 
as ever. Nothing is changed about you, unlcss it be the 
cut of your coat, the makc of your waistcoat, and the tie 
of your cravat Besides you are as young, as handsome, 
and as fine as evcr you were. It is the privilege of 
bachelors. But now, tell me truly, are you not getting 
tircd of the excitcd lifc you aro Ieading. Believc me, 
for I speak from expcriencc, truc happiness docs not 
consist in the bustlc of a club, ñor the noisc of a race- 
course, ñor the cxcitcmcnt of a saiiing-match; and then 
there is thc terrible moment when all those ruinous 
pleasures and wastcful prodigalities must end. It is not 
every one who has the same good luck as I have. Look 
then to your aflairs in time, and economise before it be 
too late. I hope that tho oxample and the sight of my 
happiness will determine you.” 

“ Then are you really very happy 1” enquired Mande- 
ville. 

“ Why should I not be so ? I have a wifc that adores 
me; for shc married me, notwithstanding my want of 
means, and when she might have iookcd for a million- 
aire. My futher-in-law is an excellcnt fellow; and as 
to my mother-in-law, she is thc tenderest crcature liying; 
and, l>esides this, thirty thousand a year in tho funda— 
what can a man desire more V 9 

“ How! had your wifc thirty thousand a year for¬ 
tune?” 

“No, no, not exactly ; but that is what my father-in- 
law is worth, and I enjoy it There was no settlcmcnt 
made on my wife at our marriage, as I had no property 
of my own; but then all that he has we have all in 
common; and we live in a perfect statc of harmony. 
Oure is indecd a blesscd family of love.” 

“ But, then, do you pass all the year in this country- 
house?” 

“ Oh! not at all. During four or five months, at the 
winter season, we remove to the city.” 

“The Missis is caliing for you,” said thc gardener, 
who this moment stepped up to Alfred. 

“ Indced, my good friend,” said Mr. Creed, “ your 
gardener appears to be an oddity. Ho cultivates his 
flowers and trains his planta admirably ; but I have not 
so good an opinión of his politeness or his comprchen- 
sion. But a fcw minutes sincc, when we asked to see 
Mr. Egremont, he did not appcar to understand us.” 

“ That is by no means astonishing,” replicd Egremont, 
a iittle embarrassed; “for thcy scarcely know me herc 
by that ñame; the family never cali me anything but 
Alfred; and then I must tell you, that my fathcr-in-law 
has a particular veneration for the ñame of Dobbs. He 
himself has made it illustrious upon ’changc. He is, 
thereforc, justly proud of it, and wishes to transmit it 
to lúa grandchildren—when he has them. I thereforc 
havo yielded to his wishes on that trifling point, and 
I havo addcd my wifo’s ñame to my own, and, there- 


fore, I always now sign my letters, Alfred Egremont 
Dobbs.” 

“ That is it—and the Dobbs, that has money, crushes 
down the Egremont, that is without it” 

“ Yes; but I would not at all have yielded the point if 
my father-in-law had a son. But one may wcll conscnt 
to makc their ñame a Iittle longcr, when they marry an 
only daughtcr and a rich hciress.” 

“No doubt; money commands every thing. But 
talking of money reminds me that I have a trille to 
give you. Our friend Ronayne has just come in for 
his property. The large fortune he has inherited has 
sharpened his memory, and he is paying off his oíd 
debts. Knowing, then, that we were coming to see 
you, he desired us to give you a hundred dollars; 
that being the sum you lent him when he wanted it, and 
you did not caro to lose it. Herc they are.” 

“ That is very good indecd,” observed Alfred; “ give 
them to rae.” And as he droppcd tliera into his fob he 
wliispered to his friends, “You need not say anything 
about this eithcr to my wife or her father and mother.” 

“I understand you. You wish to keep thc money for 
yoursclf alone; and not to throw it into thc common 
stock, in which you all particípate.” 

“ Precisely so; but now go and wait for me in thc 
drawing-room, whilst I hasten to my wife. I shall not 
be a moment away from you.” 

The aspect of this room was far from corresponding 
with the notion that the two friends had formed of thc 
comfort and luxurics that would be introduccd by Alfred 
into the housc of his father. The room was covered 
with a carpet that was much too small for it; thc chaira 
were all wrappcd up in dark cotton; the same thing was 
upon the sofas. Upon the chimney-slab were somc oíd 
physic bottlcs, half-fillcd with water, and into which had 
been driven thc ends of some withered flowers. The 
mirror was papered up, and on an oíd brass-rimmed 
dock were thrce miserable birds impaled. While tho 
two friends were examining this chambcr they heard the 
murmuring noLsc of an angry discussion in tlie room 
over-hcad, and in that debate the voice of Alfred could 
scarcely be heard. “ Poor fellow,” said the friends, “ wc 
fear we have done you no scrvice by coming here. They 
are finding fault with you for our visit.” 

In an instant after thc family appeared; and the faces 
that had been latcly frowning with rage, were rendered 
frightful by imitating, moet vilely, a smilo of satisfaction. 
Alfred, howevcr, pluckcd up somc of his former courago 
and went through thc cercmony of introducing his wife 
and her relations with some of his wonted case and 
grace. When thc partios had saluted each other, he 
said aside to his friends— 

“ Wcll; what do you think of Mrs. Egremont ?” 

“ Why—very wcll.” 

“ Shc is not exactly beautiful,” he added; “ but then 
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she has good teeth. Thcre is thought in her eyes, and a 
grace in her sraile. And thcn she is so accomplished; 
so full oí lalent; thcre it is that she shines. But you 
shall heor her sing.” 

Mr. Dobbs reproached his son-in-Iaw on tho impro- 
pricty and vulgarity of « whispering in company,” and 
then the convcrsation bccame general. The oíd green- 
grocer railed against the fashionable world, and he told 
the company what had been the prico of the six-per- 
cents. evciy wcek for the three prcceding years. 

« Thesc things are his hobby,” said Alfred ; «you must 
pardon him his sarcastic humor and his convcrsation. It 
is that of an oíd shopkeeper, who has gone upon ’changc, 
and acquired an immense fortune, with great honor to 
himself.” 

Mrs. Dobbs echoed all the observations of her husband, 
and Mrs. Egremont threw out several piquant observa¬ 
tions, which seemed to be particularly intended for the 
beneñt of all spcnd-thrift dandies. As to the mother-in- 
law, she glared upon Alfred like a wild cat, when she 
said— 

«Have you done what I deaired you this moming?” 

«Yes, my dear mother,” replied Alfred with extreme 
meekness. 

« Why don’t you answcr me?” said Mrs. Dobbs; «but 
it is your usual careless way.” 

«Pardon me, I was speaking to those gentlcmen,” 
replied Alfred, happy in being ablc to think he had so 
good an excuse. 

« What shall we do un til dinner is dressedl” observed 
Mr. Dobbs. 

« Wcll, well,” chimed in Tabitha, «I never did see 
such a man. You never have a word to throw to a dog. 
You sit there like a fool. It is for you to answer papa’s 
question. You ought to know the taste of thesc gentle- 
men—of your friends.” 

«Pardon me, my dearest ángel, I was just thinking—I 
believe we shall take a walk in the neighborhood.” 

" In tho neighborhood, indeed!” said Mr. Dobbs. 
«Only just listen! as if my grounds were not large 
enough for him. We will go first to the piggery, and 
then into the kitchen-garden, and then we shall look at 
my pond, where there are some fine eels, and fifleen 
golden físh, and then we will take a walk into the 
orchard—” 

« And then into the paddock,” said Alfred. 

«Well, if I cver heard the like! The paddock he 
calis it. Would the word park burn your tongue, my 
hopeful son-in-law.” 

«Yes, you aré right; I ought to have said park,” 
humbly replied Alfred. 

They set out for their promenade. 

« Alfred, shut all the windowB, and cióse the door after 
us,” said Mr. Dobbs. 

« Alfred, run and fetch Juno,” said tho mother-in-law. 
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«Alfred, bring me my parasol, my scarf, and my 
reticulc,” said Tabitha.” 

Alfred exccuted all these commissions with the quick- 
ness of a man who was wcll accustomed to them. 

«These are very good people,” said he to his oíd 
acquaintances; «very good people indeed. I do for 
them just as they do for me. They overwhelm me 
with their littlc cares, and I good naturedly bear them.” 

During the walk Alfred was frequently called upon 
to do something for his wife or her family. On their 
retum they had dinner, which was at the same timo 
shabby, and yet aping what is fashionable. It was half 
coid, and half bumt Alfred was two or three times 
invited to stand up and change the platee, or fill the 
glasses. Mr. Dobbs, from the moment that soup was 
placed beforc him, until the dessert was removed, never 
stoppcd talking. 

«I think I shall smokc a cigar in the garden,” said 
Creed to his friend Alfred. 

«Smokc! Oh, don’t think of it, my dear fellow; the 
cigar is a thing proscribcd in this abode.” 

« Wcll, then, a little farther off—in tho park, as Mr. 
Dobbs calis it 1” 

«No, no; for if there was the slightest smell of it, 
my wife or my mother-in-law would nose it out Bc- 
sides, we expect company; ncighbore, who are coming to 
pass the cvening with us; and we shall have a great deal 
of amusement; for my wife is going to play on the piano. 
Listen!” 

There was no doubt that there was playing on the 
piano ; for the instrument groaned under the heavy fin¬ 
gere of Tabitha, who played in an inexplicable manner 
some most difficult pieccs. Then, yielding to the request 
of her mother, Mre. Egremont sung three of the most 
favorito aire of Grisi, and gave them with the most asto- 
nishing quavera, and abnost incredible flourishes. Every 
time she stopped, Alfred was the firet to applaud. 

The visitore arrived during the conccrt; and at its 
conclusión Mr. Dobbs proposed they should play loo at a 
halfpenny a fish. 

«It is quite impossible,” answered in the one breath 
Creed and Mandeville; «for we must now lcavc you. 
It will be some time advanccd in the night beforc we 
can rcach the city.” 

«What!” cried Alfred, «don’t you intend to sleep 
here ? Only think that—” 

But a look, like that of a basilisk, from Mre. Dobbs, 
fascinated Alfred in the midst of his burst of hospitality 
and fricndship. He stopped, and assisted his friends 
into the vehicle that had conveyed them from town. 

«You have,” said he, «been the eye-witnesses of 
my domestic happincss; and may you profit by my 
example!” 

« Oh, yes,” they replied, «it is an excellent lesson for 
us.” The cab started oflf at a gallop. 
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“ How admirably your horse gocs!” 6aid Mandeville 
to Crocd. 

“ Do you wish to buy him V 9 replicd Creed. 

44 What, are you thinking of parting with him 1” 

44 Yes; I have been thinking very seriously about mysclf, 
and I am about to reduce my ex penses.” 

“And I have been thinking of doing the same.” 

44 That which we have seen this evening has induced 
you to do so. Ib it not so V 9 

" Yes. Poor Alfred! What a lifc! But this is the 
end of tlie follies of youth. I have seen break-downs in 
the world. I saw Stanley abandon his ñame, and enlist 
as a common soldier; and yet it did not make me reflect 
I saw Williams blow out his brains; and yet I have 
gone on fcarlessly ; but the ex ampie of Alfred has made 
a complete convert of me. I certainly do not wish to 
expose ‘myself to the chance of a similar fate. I ccr- 
tainly wili not ruin mysel£” 

44 Ñor I, either.” 
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THE MAGICIAN’S HALL. 

BT F 11 A N K ELMORE. 

As I was one dav, about threc or four ycars ago, 
taking a solitary ramble on thc outskirts of thc city, I 
saw lying in my path a singular looking package, rom- 
posed to all appearance of papera wrapped in an cnvclope 
of parchmcnt, and secured by a stout cord, tho knots of 
which wore covcred with huge seáis. 

Attracted by the pcculiarity of its appearance, í stooped, 
and having picked it up, proceeded most unceremoni- 
ously, with tho aid of my knife, to rcmovc the fastcn- 
¡ngs which bound it This accomplished, I unrollcd its 
parchrnent covering, and tho following wild uncarthly 
story, written in the peculiar style of a century back, 
tho time at which it was dated, and in a hand which 
seemcd more like the Germán character than any other 
mct my eye. With no littlc difliculty I pcruscd it, and 
having modeniized thc style, though I still retained 
nearlv the reading of every sentence, I offer it to you, 
thinking it mav serve to while away an unoccupicd hour. 

The numerous chandeliers that hung around that 
dread hall were suddcnly extinguished, and a pitchy 
and almost palpable darkness, which seemed to weigh 
down thc souls of that mighty concourse, succecded to 
the glare of light which had shown the paraphemalia 
of the Musician’s Hall, in which they sat. Thick was 
the darkness as that of the grave, and the silente of 
dcath’s dark caverna reigned over all. Each held his 
breath, lest its sound might wake the dread máster of 
this black and occult art. A sulphurous smeli pervaded 
the apartment, while low, rumbling and discordant 
soands seemed to arise from the caverned carth; wild, 
unearthly, and thrílling music bore concert to these 
sounds, and froze the heart’s blood of all who carne 
within its inñuenco. Nono knew what was to follow ; 
but while all wished the fearful pageant to proceed, each 
feared lest its fírst stop might be his own immolation. 
But suspense reigned not long. The sable curtain that 
had veiled tho farther end of the apartment from view, 
suddcnly seemed agitated, and a bright, ruddy glow 
moved slowly over its troubled surface, while from be- 
hind it streamed the lurid lightning, disclosing at every 
flash that picrced tho gloom, the deadly pallor of tho 
auditors’ countcnanccs, rendered still more so by the 
awful thunder that pealed forth inccssantly the attend- 
ant of every flash, and rumbled echoing through the 
extended hall and corrídors of the Magician’s palace. 
Flash followed flash in quick succession, and peal after 
peal burst forth until it seemed as if ho had commanded 
all that was drcadful in the elementa to show its power. 

Now appcarcd a luminous ring of dazzling light, 
forming upon thc centre of that curtain which veiled 
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the secreta of the Great Unknown, and in an instant 
started forth in all its strength and brilliancy. Thcn 
ceascd the lightning and thunder, and all seemed calm 
and 8till as the moonlight of fair Italy. A faint dira 
light pervaded the apartment as when the moon,full and 
majestic, rises and pours her soft and silvery beams upon 
the darkened earth; still gleamed and brilliantly corrus- 
cated that dazzling ring, presenting innumerably difíer- 
ent appearances and ever changing its hues. Then 
again was the veil agitated, and tben was heard in a 
sweet melodious voic , so low as to appear al most inau¬ 
dible, and yet heard with a startling distinctness by all 
that sea of human bodies, some mysterious and unknown 
incantation, at which the blood of all flowed to their 
hearts, and cold and clammy perspiration bedewed every 
countenance. Scarce had the spell ceased to sound, 
when four skeleton hands appeared in bright and glancing 
dame, and grasping the comers of that veil tore it from 
its place. 

Then flashed the splendors of that glorious place upon 
their view. Vast was the plain that opened to the sight. 
Far in the back ground still raged the storm in all its 
fury. On one side was visible the Jovely gardcns of the 
east, studded with statues, placed around the sweet- 
scented orange bowers, in which birds of the most beau- 
tiful and rare species warbled forth melody unsurpass- 
able. On the other side frigid Siberia raised her snow 
capped mountains to the skies, and seemed to carry her 
icy head into heaven ¡tsel£ And now appeared all the 
gorgeous array of the imperial pal ace of the mighty 
Adraschid. There vasca, containing rare flowers of ex¬ 
quisita perfume, occupied niches, the ornamenta of which 
and the workmanship of each were of a kingdom’s valué. 
Rich was the mosaic of the floor, rivalling the colors in 
which were drawn the signa of the zodiac and the plane- 
tary world. From the floor sprung columna, whose 
golden bases poured forth a néctar equal to that of the 
goda which, falling into golden basins beneath, ñlled 
the air with coolness and perfume. The columna rísing 
from these fountains, were of the richest Parisian mar ble, 
and inlaid with Punic and mystic inscriptions, and hung 
with curtains of Tyrían purple: they supported os a roof 
the wide expended heaven, where the twinkling stars 
and the cold palé moon pursued their way, apparently 
unconscious of the scene which was acting beneath them. 
Golden hands were seen impending in mid air, candela- 
bras of the most exquisito workmanship, from which 
poured forth such streams of light as to mock the mid- 
day sun. Burning censors hanging by no visible sup- 
port, fílled the air with rich perfumes. In the centre of 
the floor was a large circle containing the signs of the 
zodiac wrought in moeaic, and in the centre was seen 
the burning, dazzling circle which was before visible on 
the veil. 

Within this cnchantcd ring stood the great Magician 


in all his splendor and power, ciad in a long robe of 
richest Genoa vclvet, over which were all the planetary 
systems pursuing their courscs as in the heavens, and 
confíned at the waist by a girdle of living fíame. In 
stature he was far above the middle height, and he 
looked down upon those around. Apparently he had 
seen the prime of life, yet the tresses that cscaped, in 
rich profusión, beneath his gold-worked cap of purple, 
were as black as the raven plume which shadcd his high 
and arched forehead. The full, deep, black eye and rich 
blood that mantlcd in his dark and swarthy cheek,spoke 
his origin from far Arabia. A mystic star hung on his 
breast, and was ever changing in its hue, in its color, 
and its shape. Around him played harmless the forked 
lightning, and in his hand he bore a wand of jet, banded 
with gold-set diamonds, the end of which bumed clearly 
and brightly with a living and unquenchable ñre. 

8 uch was the Magician, and such the scene that burst 
upon the view when the veil was rent away. Motion- 
less and hushed he stood os Canova’s choiccst statue, save 
that the large black eyes rolled around in their sockets 
like balls of fíre as he gazcd on those who had come to 
witness the great trial of his skill, to which he had been 
dared. A rival had challenged him to the mighty effort, 
and the time had arrived when he was to cause a dcad 
body to shake oíf the dark cercments of the grave, and 
from loathsome dcath to spring forth into all the bcauty 
and majesty of life. Aye! he had been dared to make 
the dead once more tread the solid earth, and then sink 
back again into the stillness of the tomb. 

He threw his eagle glance around, tumcd it first to 
the heavens above, tben to the earth; then thrice drew the 
semblan ce of a grave on the pavement with his raagical 
wand, and left the blue sulphurous fíame marking its 
progresa. Thrice also he cast upon the burning brazier 
herbs and drugs known but to himself. Thrice did he 
mutter incantations—and each diflerent Thrice he 
bowed before the cross which, hanging by an invisible 
agency, reverscd and seemed to víbrate, and retreat as 
he approached. When this ceremony was over, he bent 
his head toward the grave which be had drawn, and 
rising again muttered his incantation; but all remained 
as it was. His swarthy brow bumed with anger, and 
stamping with fury on the floor, he prepared to use his 
mightiest efforta to accomplish his object; he waved his 
wand high over his head, and repeated a spell that 
chained the fountains which leaped and played around 
the columns into ice, that froze the blood within the 
veins of all, and made their eyes protrude firom their 
sockets. Again flashed the lightning, and crash after 
crash of awful thunder followed. Then the floor ported 
beneath him, showing the fire and fíame ascending from 
the pit beneath, while the cries, and shricks, and groans 
rising therefrom, rendered all the moro horrible. Then 
appeared those hands of fíame, raising from the vaull a 
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bier, on which Iay the rcmains of tho departa! Matthosc. 
The grave damp was on hia mouldcring shroud, and the 
vile worm crept unmolested aeróse the sunken face of 
the dead. The torch lights burned dim and blue, and 
the 6u(Tocat¿ng stench of the charnel house overcame 
the strength of the perfumes, which had cast their rich 
odor around. Slowly tramped the Magician three times 
around the body, and slowly moved his stili burning 
wand around the hcad of tho corpse, till with a slow 
and steady motion he touched the corners of the bier, 
and turning dashed upon the brazier his potent cbarm. 
Then carne his spcll, half-sung, half-spokcn, imploring 
hcaven, commanding hcll, to aid him; and drawing him- 
sclf to his fuil height, and stili vvaving his wand, he 
called thricc the ñame of the dead, and waited the cflect 
of his weird spclls. First dim grew the grave lights, and 
dickcred and dared, till with one mighty eflfort to bum, 
tho liglit Icaped high and leíl the socket. The slow 
niournful note of the music gradually became more 
quick and lively. Tho pit’s gaping mouth ogain closed 
and relieved the eye and ear from its appalling attend- 
anL Swcet, luscious perfumes again filied the air—the 
icc-bound rills leapt gladly forth, and the wild bird car- 
olled amid the grove more gaily than befo re, while the 
elementa were composed to soft and peaceful reat. 

Bright grew the sorccrer’a eye as he saw the ruddy 
color of health ñow back to the cheek of the dead, the 
crumbling dust that waa once human flesh, return to 
its prístino atate, the blue veina again flow with the 
living fluid, and the full black eye open and sparkle 
with life. Again fell upon the ear the aweet syrcn 
aong of the Eastern Sorccrer, and wild burat of Sara- 
ccnic music took the placo of the soft soothing air 
which had preceded it; and os tho aong proceeded, the 
heavy burst told that the vital spark rctcnanted the 
body. Whcn the sorccrer ccascd, and throw upon the 
censor tho choicest gum of Araby, which spread its 
pageant clouds of fragrant incense over the altar of the 
magician, the late dead man rose, in all the strength, 
beauty and vigor of manhood’s prime, and giving a 
thrilling shout for victory over the grave, he drew his 
bright blade, and kneeling by his bier devoted his life 
to religión and to God. Scarce had the last word 
passed his lipa, ere the awful thunder again reverberated 
through the hall, and the ñashing lightning, lurid and 
red, pierced the rourky and sulphurous gloom around. 
Tho body was again a corpse upon the bier. The 
ñaming hands sank the bier back into the daming 
gulph, and the mighty fabric rockcd to its foundation. 

The total darkncs» around was alone rclicvcd by a 
bright dame which glarcd so fierce as to be unsuppor- 
table to human eyes. Where the Magician had stood, 
a clarión’» loud note pierced the car, removing the spcll 
which had bound the thousands present. As they 
turned notsclcssly to lea vi: the hall, the coid, palo inuon 


shcwcd thcm that no walls restrnined their passage, for 
the Magician an<i his palacc had passed away forever. 

Hcre ended the manuscript! 
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THE MINISTER’S DINNER. 

BT LTDIA JANE PIT.HSON. 

The Reverend Mr. N - was a man of excollent 

temper, generous feclings, aml weli cultivated mind, but 
he was eccentric even to oddity. He was a powerful 
preacher, and his ministration was blest to thc reforma- 
tion of many in his parish. At the age of thirty-four he 
became enamored of a beautiful light-hearted girl of 
aeventcen, daughter to one of his richcst parishioners, 
and who iraagined that to refusc the hand of the minister 
would be a sin bordering hard upon the imperdonable. 
Well, the marriage was consummated, the bride’s fat 
portion paid; and the husband, as husbands in their first 
love are apt to do, gave in to the humor of his wife, and 
aceompanied her to several festive partics given by his 
wealthy ncighbors, in honor of his marriage. 

The happy couple were sitting togetlier in their com- 
fortable parlour, one evening toward spring, the reverend 
gentleman studying the Venerable Bode, and his wife 
equally intent upon a píate of the latest fiishions, when 
she suddenly looked up with an cxpression bctween hope 
and fear, and thus addrcsscd her companion, 

“ My dear husband I have a request to make.” 

“ Well, Nancy, any thing consistente” 

“ You do not imagine that I would make an inconsist- 
ent request, surcly ?” 

“ No—not a request that you considered inconsistent 
But come, what is itl” 

“ Why, my dear sir,” and her voice trembled a little, 
“ we have been to several parties among the neighboring 
gentry, and now I think that to maintain our position 
in society we should make a party too.” The minister 
looked blank. 

“ What sort of a party, Nancy 1” he said at length. 

“ Why,” she replied, “ such a party as those we have 
attendcd. We must make an clegant dinner, and have 
dancing afterit” 

“Dancing! in a minister’s house!” ejaculated Mr. 
N-. 

“Why, yes, certainly,” replied his wife, coaxingly. 
“ You will not dance, the party will be mine; and then 
we have been to similar parties all winter.” 

“ True, true,” he muttered with a perplexed air, and 
sat silent for some time as if considering. At length he 
spoke. “Yes, Nancy, you may make a party, give a 
dinner, and if the guests desire it you may dance.” 

“ Thank you, love,” she cried, putting her arms around 
his neck. 

“ But I have some stipuladons to make about it,” he 
said, “ I must select and invite the guests, and you must ah 
low me to place some of my favorite dishes upon the table.” 

“All as you please, love,” she answcred delightedly, 
“ but when shall it be ]” 


“Next Wednesday if you please.” 

“ But our fumiture and window drapories are very oíd 
fashioned. Is it not time we had new !” 

“I should think it hardly necessary to re-fumish our 
rooms, Nancy. All our fumiture is exccllcnt of its kind.” 

“ But our smooth carpets, white drapories, and cañe 
chaira have such a colcl look, do consent to have the 
rooms new fitted, we can move these things to thc un- 
fumished chambers.” 

“ And of what use will they be in those rooms which 
we ncver oocupy ? Besides, it is ncar spring, and to fit 
up now for winter is superfluous.” 

“ Well, I would not care,” she persisted, “only peoplc 
will cali us parsimonious and ungenteel.” 

“ Oh, if that is all,” he said gailv, “ I will promisc to 
expend a thousand dollars on the evening of the party, 
not in fumiture, but in n manner which will be far more 
grateful to our guests, and profitable to ourselves, and 
which shall exonérate us from all imputation of parsi- 
mony; and you may expend in dress, estables and desserl 
just what sum you please, and do not forget the wines.” 
And so the colloquy ended. He resumed his studies, 
and she gave her mind to the considcration of the dress 
which would be raost becoming; and the viands that 
were most expensive. The next day she went busily 
about her preparations, wondering all tlie time how her 
husband would expend his thousand dollars, but as she 
had discovered something of the eccentricity of his cha- 
racter, she doubted not that he meant to give an agreeable 
surprise; and her curiosity grew so great that alie could 
hardly sleep during the intcrval. 

At length thc momento us day arrived. The arrange- 

ments were all complete, and Mrs. N-retired to per- 

form the all-important business of arraying her fine 
person in fine attire. She lingered long at the toilette, 
relying on the íashionable unpunctuality of fashionable 
peoplc, and when the hour struck, left her chaml)cr 
arraycd like Judith of oíd gloriously, to allure thc evos 
of all who should look upon her, and full of sweet smiles 
and graces, notwithstanding the uncomfortable pinching 
of her shoes and corsets. Her husband met her in the 
hall. 

“ Our guests have all arrived,” he said, and opened 
the door of the reviewing room. Wonderful í wonderful! 
Wliat a strange assembly. There were congregated the 
cripplc, the maimed, and the blind; the palsied, the ex¬ 
treme aged, and a group of children from the almshouse, 
who regarded the fine lady, some with wddc open mouths, 
others with both hands in their hair, while some peeped 
from behind fumiture, to the covert of which they had 
retreated from her dazzling presencc. She was petrified 
with astonishment, then a dash of displeasure crossed her 
face, till having ran her eyes over the grotesque assembly, 
she met the comically grave expression of her husband’s 
countenance, when she burst into a violent fit of laughter. 
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during the paroxisms of which the bursting of her corset 
laces could be distinctly heard by the company. 

“ Nancy!” at lcngth said her husband, stemly. 8he 
suppressed her mirth, stammercd an excuse, and added, 

“You wiil forgive me, and believe yourselvcs quite 
welcome.” 

“That Í8 well done,” whispered Mr. N-, “then, 

my friends,” he said, “ as my wife is not acquainted with 
you I will make a few presentations.” Then leading her 
toward an emaciated creature, whose distorted limbs were 
unable to support his body, he said, “This gentleman, 
Nancy, is the Hcvercnd Mr. Niles, who in hís youth tra- 
velled and endured much in the cause of our common 
Máster. A violent rlicumatism, induccd by colds, con- 
tractcd among the new scttlements of the west, where 
he was cmployed m preaching the gospel to the poor, 
has reduccd him to his present condition. This lady, 
his wife, has piously sustained him, and by her own 
labor procured a maintenance for hcrself and him. But 
she is oíd and feeble now as you see.” 

Then tuming to a group with sil ver locks and thread- 
haré coats, he continucd, “ These are soldiers of the re- 
volution. Thcy were all sons of rich men. They went 
out in their young strength to defend their oppressod 
country. They endured hardships, toils, and suflerings, 
such as we hardly deem it possiblc for men to endure and 
Uve; they retumed homc at the cióse of the war, maimed 
in their limbs, and with broken constitutions, to find their 
patrimonios destroyed by fire, or the chances of war, or 
their property otherwise filched and wrested from them. 
And these worthy men live in poverty and neglect in the 
land for the prosperity of which they sacrificed their all. 
These venerable ladies are wives of these patriota, and 
widows of others w T ho have gonc to their reward. They 
could tell you tales that would thrill your heart, and 
make it better. This is the celebrated and leamed Dr. 

B-, who saved hundreds of lives during the spotted 

epidemic. But his great success roused the animosity of 
his medical brethren, who succeeded in ruining his prac- 
tice, and when blindness carne upon him, he was for- 
gotten by those vvhom he had deiivered from death. 
This lovely creature is his only child, and she is mother- 
less. She leads him daily by the hand, and cams the 
food she sets before him. Yet her learning and accom- 
plishments are wonderful, and she is the author of those 

exquisitc poems which appear occasionally in the- 

Magazine. These children were orphaned in infaney 
by the Asiatic cholera, and their sad hearts have seldom 
been cheered by a smile, or their palates regalcd by 
delicious food. Now dry your eyes, love, and lead on 
to the dining-room.” 

She obeyed, and notwithstanding her emotions, the 
thumping of coarse shoes, and rattling of sticks, crutches, 
and wooden lega behind her, well nigh threw her into 
another indecorous laugh. 


To divert her attention she glanced over the table. 
There stood the dishes for which her husband had 
stipulated, in the shape of two monstrous, homely-look- 
ing meat pies, and two enormous platters of baked meats 
and vegetables, looking like mighty mountains among 
the dclicate viands that she had prepared for the refined 
company which she expected. She took her place, and 
prepared to do the table honors, but her husband, afler 
a short thanksgiving to the Bountiful God, addressed the 
company with, u Now, my brethren, help yourselves and 
one another, to whatever you deem preferable. I will 
wait upon the children.” 

A hearty and jovial meal was made, the minister 
setting the exaraple, and as the hearts of the oíd soldiers 
were warmed with wine, they became garrulous, and each 
recounted some wonderful or thrilling adventure of the 
revolutionary war; and the oíd ladies told their tales of 
privation and suíTering, and ¡nterwove with them the his¬ 
tories of fathers, brothers, or lovere, who died for liberty. 

Mrs. N-was sobbing convulsively when her hus¬ 

band carne round, and touching her shoulder, whispered, 

“My love, shall we have dancing?” That word with 
its ludicrous associations, fairly threw her into hysterics, 
and she laughed and wept at once. 

When she became quiescent Mr. N-thus addressed 

the company. 

“I fear my friends that you will think my wife a frivo- 
lous, inconsistent creature, and I must, therefore, apolo- 
gize for her. We were married only last fall, and have 
attended several gay parties, which our rich neighbors 
gave in honor of our nuptials, and my wife thought it 
would be gentecl to give a dinner in rotum. I consented 
on conditions, one of which was tlmt I should invite the 
guests. So beinga professed minister of Him who was 
meek and lowly in heart, I followed to the letter his 
command, * But when thou makest a feast cali the poor, 
the maimed, the lame, the blind, &c.’ you all recollect 

the passage. Mrs. N-, not knowing who her guests 

were to be, is highly delighted with the ruse I have 
played, and I do not believe there has been so noble 
and honorable a company assembled this winter. My 
wife des i red new ñimiture, lest we should be deemed 
parsimonious, and I pledged myself to expend one thou- 
sand dollars in a manner more pleasing to our guests, 
and which should obvíate any such imputation.” 

Then addressing the children, he said, 

“You will each be removed to-morrow to excellent 
places, and if you continué to be industrious, and per- 
fectly honest in word and deed, you will. breóme respec¬ 
tare members of society. To you, Dr. B-, under 

God I owe my Ufe. I did not know your locality, neither 
had I heard of your misfortunes until a few days since. 
I can never repay the debt I owe you. but if you and 
your daughtero will acrept the neat fumished house 
adjoining mine, I will seo that you never want agaiu. 
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l*o you, patriot faLhers, and theae nursing mothers of 
our country, I present the one thousand dolían. It is 
just one hundred dolían to each soldier, and soldier’s 
widow. It ¿a a mere trifle. No thanks my fríends. 
You, Mr. Niles, are my falher in the Lord. Under y our 
preaching I first bccarne convinced of sin, and it was 
y our voice that brought me the words of salvation. You 
will remain in my house. I have a room prepared for 
you, aiid a pious servant to attend you. It is time you 
were at peace, and your excellcnt lady relieved of her 
heavy burden.” The crippled preacher fell prostrate on 
the carpet, and poured out such thanksgiving and prayer, 
as found way to tile hcart of Mrs. N——, who ultimately 
became a meek and pious wornan, a fit help mate for a 
dervoted gospel minister. 
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THE MEETING. 

BT 8. H. ANDK11SON. 

Hab&t Moetoic wai the accepted suitor oí Mary 
Wilson. Young, ardent and enthusiastic, he had bent 
the knee in adoration to her superior charros, he had 
worshipped at the ahrme of beauty in all its pristine 
splendor, and now he was happy. And Mary was all 
that the most fastidious in female beauty could wish. 
She was one of those quiet and retiring «pirita that we 
somctime8 meet with in our joumey through life that 
captivate us not so much by their beauty as by a certain 
undefinable spell. Harry Morton had first met her at 
the house of a mutual friend, and at once was struck 
with the ease and elegance of her manners, as well as 
by the rich stores of thought that sparkled io her con- 
vereation. Casual visita soon gave way to others of a 
more formal nature, and as he had no direct intimation 
that bis calis were intrusivo, he continued them. Some 
times he fancied that the ebeek of Mary was sufiTused 
with a deeper blush when he pressed her hand, but a 
second thought would check the iliusion. Hopc still, 
howcver, bid him not despair, and showed him the futuro 
bright and chccring. 

It was a bcautiful cvening in the fírst month of sum¬ 
iller ; the moon was shining clear and silvery from out 
the blue expanae. The stars were one by one bccoming 
visible to the eye, as they took their places in the hcavens. 
Scarce a breath disturbed the stillness that reigned around. 
All nature was ciad in s mi les os fair as a bridal. Allured 
by the beauty of the evening, to enjoy the pleasures of a 
stroll, I called at the residence of Harry, and in answer 
to my summons was told that Mr. Morton had just gone 
out As I was of opinión that the extent of his visit 
would be the residence of Mr. Wilson, I bent my way 
thither. Before I reached the house I was surprised to 
meet Harry returning. If I was surprised at the extreme 
shortness of the visit, I was still more so at the answcrs 
that Harry roturned to my various enquiñes. As I was 
on the most familiar temas with him, no invitation was 
necessary as an excuse for me to enter with him ; and it 
was there that I heard from his own lips, the narrative 
of the occurrences that made so deep an impression on 
his feelings, on the evening in question. He had called 
at the house of Mr. Wilson, and was told that Miss 
Wilson had gone out The mere annunciation of that 
fact was the means of arouaing his feelings, as he was 
aware that this was the evening that he usual ly visited 
her. This drcumstance made the events doubly suspi- 
cious; but the matter was made more so as he pcrceived 
lying on the sofá a gentleman’s glove. This was enough 
—there was a rival, and that without his knowledge. 
Mary had conccaled the fact, and with a motive—and that 
motivo in his mind was the fact that ahe loved another. 
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He was deaf lo reason on the subject A11 the facts of 
ihe occurrence were stampt on his mind—and all the 
logic I was master of had no efíect I leñ him on that 
night in no cnviable State of mind—I was confídent that 
tbcre was somc misunderstanding of the occurrence that 
made the head and front of the offending, but how to 
remove it was the question. 

The difficulty betwccn tbe two lovers remained as yet 
unadjusted. Since the evening in question Harry Morton 
had not visited the residence of Mary. The fact was 
made the gossip of the friends of the parties. At first 
Mary was surprised at the conduct of Harry, and sought 
an interview. But when she saw the determined part 
that Harry was acting in avoiding a meeting, her pride 
took the alarm, and she also avoided all those places 
whore the possibility was she would meet him. Things 
were in this State when I received an invitation to attend 
an evening party, to be given at the house of a mutual 
fricnd of the lovers. I instantly perceived in this a 
íitting opportunity for an interview, and possibility of a 
reconciliation. 

The evening carne, and with it the collection of fair 
forms and happy faces, and none w r ere more so to the 
casual observer than Mary Wilson. She was the Life of 
the littlc circle of which she made the centre. The laugh 
and jest went round, and she was the first in all . But 
to me the frequent and uneasy glances at the door, gave 
the intimation that some one was missing from that 
circle most prized by her. At length Mr. Morton was 
announced. As he extended the custoinary civilitics of 
the evening to Mary, I saw, that despite her pride, the 
color carne in deeper tinta on her check; but it was past, 
and she was again in the happiest mood. He in his 
turn was earnestly engaged in conversation with some 
ktdies. But in his nervous and uneasy manner was to 
be scen the conílict that was going on within. The 
frequent pause in the conversation—the sidelong glances 
—the fita of obstruction—all told that all was not right. 
Singing being proposed, and Harry having being an 
adept thercin, he was necessarily called upon for the 
cxercisc of his abilities. 

After the song had went round, a laughing girl pro¬ 
posed a duet, and Harry and Mary were instantly 
named as the parties. At the mention of this Harry 
was evidcntly much agitated, and various were the 
methods he tried to evade the matter altogetlier; but the 
eompany insisted, and he at length consentcd. Mary 
was now to pass the ordeal. She feared that her voice 
and manner would betray the secret, and that all would 
read the issuc. But the time had come for action and 
6 he prepared. Harry seated hiinsclf by her side, and 
they commenced. The song selected was that familiar 
oíd one, the 44 Banks of the Blue Moselle,” and one that 
they had oflen sung in the days that were past. The 
voice of Mary fultcrcd at the onset, but she rallied, and 


the song was ended. Harry was scarcely leas moved than 
Mary. A train of oíd associations carne crowding back 
upon his memory, and the evening passed oíf, at least to 
them, without plcasure. Mary soon after pleaded indis- 
position, and left the apartinent. When she was gonc, 
the spirits and lifc of Harry sccmeJ gone also, and soon 
after he also took his leave and retired. As he was 
passing through the hall previous to leaving the house, 
he was surprised to cncounter Mary also leaving the 
house, and without an attendant Tbis fact, as connected 
with the visible alteration in her mannere on the evening 
after the circumstances connected with the song, threw 
a new light on the mind of Harry. The whole truth 
flashed upon him at once. He had wronged her, and she 
had not bcen guilty. And now she was ill. His course 
was instantly taken. To cross the hall and proffer his 
attendance was the event of the next moment. At first 
she hesitated, but he insisted, and she consented. To 
,hÍ8 kind and solicitious enquiñes after her health, she 
retumed the usual answers, and the distance to her resi¬ 
dence was passed in comparative silencc. On arriving 
at the house of Mr. Wilson, he entered in answer to the 
usual invitation. Silence reigned for some time after 
they were seated. Harry was the first to break the 
charm that seemed to bind them. Advancing to the 
window where Mary was seated, he said, 

“Mary can you forgive rae?” and then seatinghimself 
by her side, and taking her hand, he exclaimed, “ I have 
been hasty—perhaps crncl, but be the past forgotten, and 
the future shall makc the amcnds. ,, 

“ Henry,” replied Mary, and she íixcd her eyes upon 
him as if to read his thoughte. “ What has been the 
cause of this? Surely I have said or done nothing that 
would justify such a course. ,, 

Henry related all the occurrenccs of the evening that 
had led to this aifair—the fact of his having called—of 
her absence—of the glovc without the fellow. At this 
Mary left the room and soon retumed, bearing in her 
hand the identical glove—but the countepart was in the 
other on which was the nanio of Henry Morton. One 
look was all that was nccessary to convincc him of the 
truth of Mary and his own rashness, and seizing the 
hand of Mary, he exclaimed, 

44 Mary can you forget this—I scc it all, fool that I was 
not to do so befo re—forgive but this once and I will—” 

“No protestations,” said Mary, who had totally rcco- 
vered her spirits by this happy cxplanation. 44 1 will 
forgive it all—but remember, Henry, no more times of 
absence, no more jealousy.” 

“No, no, Mary—ray life for it,” continued Henry. 
44 1 have had quite enough of that.” 

When Henry left the house that night he was the 
happiest man in the World; and Mary! the rose on her 
cheek blooms brightly as before, and none have had 
cause to regret the íruits of the Meeting. 
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THE MALE FLIRT. 

BT XLLEK 18HT03f. 

“Háve you seen Mrg. Gonlon sinco she retumed 
from Europe 1” said James Ewing to his friend Henry 
Alford, aa they atoad on the steps of the Astor House, 
41 Her widowhood ha a not impaired her charms; she is 

even more beaatiful than when she left hero two yeare 
» 

ago. 

44 Indoed!—and she has retumed, I presumo, im- 
mensely rich. Her husband was, you know, a million- 
naire.” 

44 Yes! he died but a short week after they landed 
at Havre, leaving her all his immense wcalth. He will 
be a fortúnate man who wins the widow; and she 
airead y has crowds of suitors. If I remember aright, 
Harry, you once had a sort of flirtation with her, and I 
was one among those who thought you, rather than 
the rich Powell, the favored one. Why, in the deuce, 
didn’t you persevere 1” 

44 1 was too poor,” said Alford, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, 44 and she was no richer. It would have been 
madness to man y.” 

44 Then why did you pay her such at tendón V' asked 
Ewing in some surprise, 4< for many months you were 
constantly by her side. I always thought that some 
little diflercnce—a lover’s quarrel you know—had sepa¬ 
ra ted you, and that each was too proud to make any 
advances subsequently.” 

44 Let us step into my room, and I will tell you. 
Egad, it *s a wonder you havcn’t seen the truth long 
ago. I thought you kncw moro of the worid.” 

The two companions were soon sea ted in Alford’s 
room when he began : 

“Emily Maxwell was, you know, a splendid girl. 
But she was poor. I saw and admired her. Yet my 
circumstances would not pennit me to marry. Now 
young fellows liko myself, who have access to good 
society and are yet without the means to support a 
wife, must either fly the company of the dear crea tures 
altogether, or else indulge in what I cali innocent flirta- 
tion—” 

44 Innocent !” 

44 Yes! innocent —why, my dear fellow, you start as 
if a bomb had rolled under your chair, you needn ’t be 
so alarmed at my words. All I mean to say is this— 
that, beca use one can’t marry one isn ’t therefore to be 
deprived of love, I don’t mean exactly y our scrious love, 
but a sort of half real half jesting feeling, such as one 
experiences toward a girl he is flirting with. You talk 
with her, walk with her, read with her, sing with her, 
and in short pay her pretty devoted attention for a while, 
but when you find you are in dangerof getting.seriously 
in love, then you back out, and seek some new beauty 


to flirt with. One may thus have all the little excite- 
raents of a courtship—the pique, the soothing, the 
flattered vanity, the one particular ángel to whom you 
chat in a half whisper—without the danger of involving 
your honor by an engagement—” 

44 But surely there « danger in this, if not to yourself, 
at least to the lady.” 

44 Oh! no—you are a novice, I see, in theae matters. 
The lady has the sense to sce that you are only flirting, 
«incc you never seriously make love to her—that is you 
do not tell her you love her, for when a man does that, 
I hold he is as much bound to go forward and marry 
her as he is to pay a debt of honor. If I promised to 
marry a girl I would consider it binding, and keep the 
promise religiously. I have no charity for a scoundrel 
who breaks an engagement. But these innocent flirta- 
tions are difierent tilinga. Why—what would the world 
be worth if one couldn’t take moonlight walks with the 
girls, or have some one whom you visited, you know, 
e8pecially. If you think the matter’s getting serious 
for her, of course you ’ll back out. Mcantime, however, 
a man’s a fool if he don’t have some one with whom he 
is flirting—its better than lemonade, hówever spicy—it 
gives one a sort of poetry of feeling, only surpossed by 
love itself:—and that you know is a luxury in which 
a poor dog, Like most young professional men, cannot 
indulge.” 

44 And you mean to say that you carricd on some 
such flirtation with Emily Maxwell.” 

Alford nodded and smilcd. 

44 But have you not often thought that in her case it 
was carricd a little too far 1 Have you no misgivings 
of this I” 

His companion adjusted his cravat coolly before the 
glass, as he replied, 

44 It may be I did. I confesa I have had once or 
twicc uneasy thoughts about it; and I certainly did 
think more of Emily than of any other girl I ever met, 
and on that account may have carried the matter a little 
too far in her case. But, if so, I’ve repented it. To 
be frank, I have never seen a wornan since whom I 
admired as I did her.” 

His companion made no rcply, but looked abstractedly 
and somewhat moumfully into the grate. A silence of 
some minutes ensued. At length Alford suddenly looked 
up. 

44 Do you believe in first love, Ewing!” he said, 44 that 
is, do you think it outlivea every subsequent affection!” 

44 1 do.” 

The conversation again stopped, and both companions 
fell into another fít of musing. At length Ewing rose 
and departed. As he left the Astor House he soliloquized 
with himselíl 

44 1 wish that when we were on the subject, I had 
spoken out to Harry. He is a generous fellow in 
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man y things; but on this one point most heartless and 
unprinápled. He seems, however, to regret his conduct 
to Mr». Gordon, and I believe, afler all, he taiks worse 
than he acta. He may have been a male-flirt in his 
comparatively boyish days, but now he surely must 
have more regard for a woman’s fcelings than to win 
her heart by these silent, though seductivo attentions of 
which he speaks, and then desert her, justifying himeelf 
by the mockcry of not having told her he loved her.” 

The thoughts which were passing through Alford’s 
mind when he asked his companion if he deemed a first 
love the most enduring, our ieaders have perhaps divined. 
He was thinking if he might not win the widow, and, 
although her fortune was not without some influcnce 
over him, we will do him the justice to say tbat, at that 
moment, regret for having tampered with the feelings of 
the only woman who had touched his heart, was cer- 
tainly uppermost. He pondered over the subject long 
afler Ewing left bim. 

“Yes!” he said, rising, “I will woo you now scri- 
ously. If you ever really loved me—and I fcel that you 
once did—it will be no very difficult task to kindle oíd 
feelings in yout bosom; I will throw myself on your 
kind heart for forgiveness for the wrong I have done 
you; and—” he paused and Baid smiling confidently, 
“ we will yet be happy.” 

Henry Alford was, as his friend had said, of a really 
noble nature; but alas! it had been sadly corrupted by 
the world, as his creed on innocent flirtations witnessed. 
He was, however, good-looking and talented; he had 
riscn to some note in his profcssion; and it was therefore 
with no mUgivings, or very slight ones, that he sought 
a renewal of his intimacy with Mrs. Gordon, for the 
purpose of becoming a suitor for her band. 

If Emily Maxwell had touchcd bis heart, the beautiful 
widow won his love. Alford had been a visitor at her 
mansión, but a short time, when he felt that if he had 
began his suit as a reparation due to her he had slighted, 
he now continued it as necessary to his own happiness. 
Mrs. Gordon was indeed the same as Emily Maxwell, 
but how immcasurably improved. Not only was her 
beauty of a more lofty and entrancing character; not 
only was her intellect expanded and refined; not only 
was she gifted with accomplishments such as few of 
her sex could boast of; but her heart seerned to have 
gained a deeper tone from the triáis it had undergone— 
to have been, as it were, chastened and purified in the 
fumace of aífliction. The love of Emily Maxwell 
would have been puré and deep, but afler all only that 
of a girl; the love of Mrs. Gordon was such as a woman, 
in all tho full maturity of her aflTections, has to bestow. 
And Alford felt that, having once possessed the love of 
the girl, he had a key to the aflTections of the woman. 

In this conviction he daily grew more confínned. 
No one viaited the proud mansión of Mrs. Gordon, 


who seerned a more welcome visitant If she did not 
blush at his entrance as she would have done eight 
years before, she welcomed him with a cordiality which 
there was no mistaking. She sang for him, she pro- 
menaded with him, and she danced with him—for who 
does not dance at twenty-six!—and there was nothing 
wanting in her deme&nor toward him, to assure him of 
her love, except the abscnce of that conscious embar- 
rassment in his prescnce which once characterized her. 
But then she was a blushing girl, and now she was a 
calm, collected woman. The diflference was everytbing. 

“I will propose for her this very evening,” said Alford 
to himself, about six weeks afler he had renewed his 
visits to her, “ she must love me—she does Ióve me—I 
will beg her forgiveness on my knees, and seal it with a 
kiss as in former days.” 

That night the lover found his mistress alone, and in 
a few minutes was on his knees, offering her his band 
and heart. But, when he carne to the crisis he could 
not tell her how he had once abused her love—he could 
not do so even to sue for her forgiveness. 

“Rise,” said the widow; but her accents were so 
calm and pasaionless, that, for the first time, her lover 
felt a misgiving of the success of his suit. His fears 
were increased when he aróse and took a seat beside 
her on the sofá. She did not avert her face, her eyes 
did not 6eek the ground, there was no conscious blush 
on her cheek; but her whole demeanor was as collected 
as if she was performing the most trivial of her daily 
household dudes. The heart of Alford sunk within 
him: he felt a pang such as he had never expcrienced 
before. It was a pang not only of mortified vanity, but 
of hopelcsa agonizing love. 

“ Listen to me, Alford,” said Mrs. Gordon, “ I am not 
8urprised at this—you see I am not—for I have expected 
it daily for the last íortnight You start, but reeollect 
I am not as I was when we met in other days. Trmvel 
and sorrow and years have made me a difíerent being, 
have taught me to read the hearts of othera as they once 
read my own. It is unnecessary to refer to our former 
intimacy at length, but I must do so partially in order to 
explain my present determination. You know how you 
sought my society, how you were ever rcady with those 
littlc attentions that our sex delight to receive, how you 
modulated your voice to a whisper when you spoke to 
me and to me alone. You remember all this, and that 
these attentions continued for months. Are you sur- 
prised, therefore, that'I learned to love you—dccply, 
fervcntly, unreservcdly 1 It is true you guve me no 
reason, from any words you said, to believe that you 
loved me; but is not the eloquence of the eye, the voice, 
the look even more expressive than that of words 7 
Yes! Henry Alford you kncw I loved you—you in¬ 
tended that I should—and yet you deserted me. You 
lcíl me without explonalion. In the rccesses of my 
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own heart I waa forced to conceal my agony, for it 
would have been unmaidenly to confeas that I loved 
one who bad never aolicited my afiectiona. That aix 
raontha of agony I would not ask even for an enemy, 
if one I have! But I outlived it I waa proud, and I 
would have died with my aecret, if on words only had 
depended its revelation. But my frienda saw the truth 
in my hollow cheek and sunken eye. Yet they aaid 
nothing. At length Mr. Gordon, whom I had once 
refuaed, sought my hand ag&in. I had no heart to give 
him it ia tnie, but I yieldcd to the aolicitationa of my 
frienda and married him. Of that step I never repented. 
Frora the moment when I promiaed at the altar to be 
hia, I felt it had become my duty to love him alone, 
and I resolutel y diacarded firom my heart every feeling 
at varíance with my vow. I looked to God, and he 
enabled me to go through with the work. Do not 
ílatter youreelf with the common belief that a first love 
ia never eradicated—the aaaertion ia true only where 
the object of that love remaina puré in the eyea of the 
lover. Yeara have passed sin ce I leamed to look on 
you only aa on the reat of your aex—yes more, aa one 
whom I never eould love. You had triíicd with, and 
betrayed me—I eould no more confide in your truth. 
You were not the being my young faney had painted. 
And now, Henvy Alford, I tell you with os much calm- 
neaa aa I would tell the veriest atranger, that you are 
nothing to me. 

“ I will not deny that I might have repclled you at 
once when you sought again my society. I am no 
coquette, but I felt it due to my aex to treat you 
according to the rule on which you have always acted 
toward ua. It waa a mere flirtation, perhaps, on your 
part: I was not bound to auppoae you aerioua until 
you spoke your love in worda. Beaidea it would have 
aounded well abroad, that the widow Gordon had refuaed 
Mr. Alford # before he had propoaed—people would, one 
and all, have anee red at her aa a vain, fooliah woman. 
But mark me, I waa not blind to the fact that you loved 
me. You may even regret the paat But for this I 
core nothing. Think not either that I love another. 
No other motive dictatea my refuaal than your conduct 
to me eight yeara ago. And now go, Henry Alford, 
and remember, when you hear or think of me, that I 
feel no more emotion at your ñame than I would at 
that of a atranger.” 

Par&lyzed, and confounded, a prey to conflicting 
emotions of mortificatión and bafiled love, Alford aat, 
during theae worda, unable to articúlate a syllable. 
And when, at their conclusión, Mra. Gordon coldly 
rose, to intímate that the interview waa over, he 
rose too, and mechanically taking hia hat, bowed 
and left the room. He felt, both from the language 
and manner of the widow, that expostulation waa 


That leaaon waa not lost on Alford. But he never 
married. Why, our readers, perhaps, cán tell. 

Mra. Gordon a year afterward waa United to a gen- 
tleman every way worthy of her, and whom ahe had 
leamt fcrvently to love ere ahe aurrendered to him her 
hand. 

Such ia the hietory of but one out of hundreda of a 
clasa. Reader! have you never met a Malí Flirt 1 


vain. 
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MONMOUTH HARGRAVE. 

A BTORT OF THE HBART. 

It was in a crowdcd hall. Thousanda had congTe- 
gated to pay the tribute of respect and gratitude to thc 
aged warrior, whose best days had been spent in the 
servicc of his country. The magnates of the land were 
there, the young, the lovely, and the beautiful, each and 
all with anxious countenances to behold, perhaps for 
the last time, onc of the few remaining links which 
connect the present generation with the sacred remera- 
brance and chivalrous valor of the revolution. His 
young heroism had been tried in that glorious struggle, 
and crowned with immortal glory in the last war. 
Many, many grateful hcarta prest around him to catch 
a look at the man, of whom Fame had spoken in deaf- 
ening plaudits. They had Iearned to lisp his ñame 
from thc eradle, and to think of him as one commanding 
all their love and gratitude. 

Never did I see curiosity so great. It seemod to 
pervade the vast multitude, and to animate them with 
one comraon impulse. Though the crowd was ira- 
mense, silence reigned, like a deity, throughout that 
8pacioua hall. The feeling was too profound for utter- 
ancc. The admiríng throng approached with reverence 
the bent form of the once gallant soldier, and pressing 
his hand with fervor, rctired in silcnce, mentally be- 
speaking blesBings on his head, now silvered over with 
the frosts of winter. Ñor were the fair behind others 
in thosc grateful manifestations of respect 

In the foremost rank of that concourse of people, 
stood one who looked upon the pageant with indifler- 
ence. Not that he was insensible to the emotions of 
gratitude—but that care and grief had made sad inroads 
upon his once buoyant feelings, and had blunted his 
keen pcrception of the novel and the curíous. His 
thoughts were busy in another department than that of 
mere gratitude. Woman in her loveliness was arrayed 
before him, and as he glanced his eye along that brilliant 
line of beauty, it is not strange that he should momen- 
tarily forget the chief, who was occupying all thoughts. 
But he could not help remarking that it was coid and 
inanimate beauty—not such os causes the bk>od to 
tingle, even to our fingere' ends, upon first sight. 

I know that I am treading upon disputed ground, 
when I speak of love at first sight. But if it is a con¬ 
ceded point that we are favorably or unfavorably imprest 
in our passage through the world with those whom we 
accidcntally meet—and that we are so there is no gain- 
saying—the whole question is yielded. For there is no 
greater physiognomist than y our lover. His very trade 
is to read the face, and to arrive at some opinión of the 
temper, amiability, and loveliness of the object, by 
closcly studying that Índex. And the degree of favor, 
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or dialike, determines our love or bate. But leaving 
this disquisition to othera who have more time and 
apace, we will retum to our story. 

He had loved devotedly—truly—but misfortune, with 
ita iron heel, had stamped ita footprinta upon tbe tableta 
of hÍ8 heart. It waa not in hia calculationa of the pro¬ 
bable, that he could meet any being for whom he could 
feel more than ordinary Ínteres!. And yet, he waa 
anxioualy deairoua of fínding aome one, who could 
warm hia heart into newness of life, and bring back 
thoae delicious transporta which he feared were gone, 
and forever. He looked upon it as barely possible that 
he could fínd auch an one. Henee, the coldness and 
indifference with which hia eye roamed from face to 
face, and with which he looked upon the brilliant spec- 
tacle before him. 8tíll, there was a latent, and perhaps, 
almost undefíned hope, lurking in hia boaom, that he 
would again be blessed with viaiona of happiness. 

Impelled by this feeling, he had aought aociety where- 
ever it waa to be found. He had mingled in the gay 
throng, and forced himself to amile at the pretty nothinga 
which greeted him on every hand. But “ he amiled in 
auch a aort aa if he mocked himself.” He attempted 
to join in the merry laugh, but bis laugh, ao diíTerent 
from ita forme! ringing joyousness, would atartlc him 
like a peal of thunder. Delighting in conversaron, he 
would mingle in the general amusement by contributing 
hia ahare, but hia voice sounded like the hollow echoes 
of a funeral chamber. Hia heart was like a withered 
leaf in hia boaom. It had no vitality—no aympathy 
with things around him. He lived in aociety without 
enjoying ita bleasings. He waa miserable in apite of 
himself. 8uch—auch waa Monmouth Hargrave. Dia- 
gusted with himself, he would retire, and in gloomy 
raelancholy brood over hia lurking carea and bitter griefa 
for daya. 

Society, at length, became almost hateful to him. It 
waa only after rouaing himself that he could venture 
into it. On thia occasion, he cast hia eye again and 
again, along that aplendid column of female beauty, 
with the faint hope of ñnding aome token which would 
bring back to him hia long lost happiness—some look 
of sympathy and of tendemesa, wbich would send a 
thrill of joy through hia heart, and make hia exiatence 
a bleasing, not a curse. With a sigh, he ahook hia 
head, as if in utter despair. To him, all appeared to be 
devoid of true and genuinc feeling. There waa nothing 
but pretensiona and heartless insincerity. No heart!— 
no nature !—no soul! 

I waa atanding cióse at hia side, and hcard hia heart 
broken sigh. My acquaintanco waa of that intímate 
character which let me into the secret workinga of his 
soul. I knew the uppermost wish of his heart was to 
find aome woman who could love him with her whole 
soul. 8uch a gentle being, made of creatíon’a best, it waa 


his desiro to win, and wed—some one, who poaaeased 
noble and generoua feelinga, an enlarged and liberal 
heart, true and undisaembled amiability, and an intellect 
aa expansivo aa the universe. I knew thia, more from 
my knowledge of his character, than from any poaitíve 
assuranees, and when I saw him tum away after hia 
fruitlesa aearch, I thought the iron of despair entered 
deeper into his soul. 

At length I felt he grasped my arm aa if in a vice. 
“ Who 1 who, in the ñame Heaven, ia that lady, with 
light brown hairl” said my friend, in a frenzy of mad- 
neaa. “ I must know who ahe ia,” continued he, “ for 
ahe ia an ángel. I could not have overlooked her—no! 
no! She must have juat entered the hall. By Heaven 
I would give world8 to know who she ia.” 

Hia geaturea became so violent, and hia whiapera 
so loud, that I begged him to control himself, Ieat we 
ahould be expoaed. “Expoaed,” aaid he, “what caro 
I for the phantom, expoeure? Have I not dilígcntly 
aearched over one fourth of the globo to find juat auch 
a being? Look at her eye, large, soft, and hazel—her 
mouth, all aweetness and delicacy—her countenance, 
cheerful and lovely—her air, elegant and accomplished 
—her grace, polished and refined—her form, aymmetry 
itself—her-” 

“Hold! hold!” aaid I, interrupting him. “This ia 
no place for your new-born rapture. Have done with 
your jingling epitheta. Put a bridle upon your wild 
impetuoaity. Be advised, and observe her well, but be 
ailent.” 

Monmouth Hargrave waa breathlesa with the praiaes 
of the ncw atar which had ao unexpectedly riaen in the 
fírmament of hia deatiny. He waa in a fever of anxiety. 
He trembled in the fearful apprehension that ahe would 
escape him. Whilat drinking in, with intoxicating de- 
light, the rich draughts from her large, Iustroua eye, her 
conductor approached her. At that moment she recog- 
nised a female acquaintance in the rear of the chair 
of the venerable chieflain. Her countenance at once 
aeemed illuminated with joy. She advanced rapidly, 
yet gracefully, to shake the hand of her friend. 

“There ia nature for you—there ia aoul—there ia 
heart,” aaid Monmouth Hargrave. “There are thoae 
imperíshable qualitiea for which I have searched so long. 
No coid formality—no prim precisión—no atudied ele- 
gance—but the outpouringa of a heart, true to the 
glowing feelinga of nature.” 

But ere he had tíme to speak further, her conductor 
led her to the aged aoldier, and in an under tone whia- 
pered an introduction. We strained our eara to catch 
the ñame, but our distance was too gieat. The chief 
gazed, for a moment, in fixed admiration. Hia eye 
lighted up, for a aecond, with the fire of youth. She 
aflectíonately took hia hand, and while her aoul swelled, 
under the proud recollection of hia many chivalroua 
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deeds, she gracefully bent forward and imprinted a holy 
kisa opon hie weather-beaten brow. Monraouth Har¬ 
grave riveted his distended eyes apon her, and she 
reddened to the temples. With moistened eye and 
brímful heart, she tumed hastily away, and left the 
crowded hall. 

My friend appeared to be wrapt in thought The 
scene had past like enchantment before him. He was 
at length restored to consciousness and despair—for 
the ido! of his soul had disappeared, like a being from 
another and a brighter world, leaving no trace behind. 

With the impulsive feelings of his nature, when 
properly roused, he rushed upon the pórtico, just in 
time to catch the outlines of a lady as she sprang into 
ber carriage. 

« By Heaven it is she. I would know her graceful 
form any where,” he said. 

“ For God’s sake, have somo prudence—do you not 
see that we are overheardl” said I, stopping him in his 
full career. 

He hurríed me along in the wake of the fast whirling 
vehicle, despite of my remonstrances. It disappeared 
behind the houses—and again appeared. At last it 
stopped at a house just in sight, and as she was handed 
up the steps, Hargrave caught another look at her magic 
form. 

“ Now that I know her whereabout,” he said anima- 
tedly, u let us devise some scheme for an introduction. 
As she is housed she will not leave the city, but go to 
the levee. I will meet her there at all hazards. Let 
os away to prepare for it” As my friend ceased talking 
we entered our hotel. 

I busied myself on the streets to ascertain the ñame 
of that enchanting fair one. 1 was not long left to 
conjecture. 8he was the beautiful and accomplished 
Lucretia Fordyce. There was a striking similarity 
between the general outlines of her toucbing history 
and that of Monmouth Hargrave. The thread of their 
lives had been colored in the dark stream of misfortune. 
She had bowed, like the lily, broken down by the rude 
storm to the wild tempest of calaroity. Her young 
afíections had been crushed by the reí en tiesa hand of 
the destróyer. She had wept bitter tears over the lost 
and loved. 

I shall never forget the anguish with which Hargrave 
received the brief history of her who had played such 
fantastic tricks with his heart. He had fallen violently 
in love at first sight, without knowing with whom. His 
whole soul was absorbed with the delicious feeling. He 
had wooed the retum of the all-transporting emotions of 
love, with a constant and unswerving devotion. The 
aftlicted never waited for the tronbling of the waters 
with more pious palien ce. And when he felt his heart 
flutter with thoee pleasurable sensations, he hugged 
himself with all the rapture of a new delight. His 


was the finenzy of the soul—the uncalculating and 
undoubting passion of a frank, honest, and yet, perhaps, 
too impulsive heart 

The information that she was a widow threw him all 
aback. His lip quivered—the blood rushed to his face, 
I saw the struggle that was going on in his breast It 
heaved like a tumultuous sea. For an honr he spoke 
not, but with a hurríed stride paced the floor in the 
agony of despair. He had said foolishly that he would 
never wed a widow. But when were even the strongest 
resolutions, in the way of that resislless torrent, love, 
much lesa the crude, the idle, and the undigested expres- 
sions of the moment 

“ By Heaven,” he at length exclaimed, “ I was a fool 
to have a prejudice against the stricken in heart, and 
the blasted in hope.” The cloud upon his brow floated 
away, and left the smiles of Heaven reposing in its 
stoad. “I will see her to-night at the levee, at all 
events. Her afflictions have hallowcd and consecrated 
ber. I had wished a heart untainted by the mildew of 
grief—but the hand of an unaeen power is visible in 
this.” 

To the levee we went, but not till late. The apart- 
menta were crowded to excess. Hundreds of both sexes 
were congregated, I might almost say, literally packed, 
in a few small rooms. There were sparkling eyes of 
every hue, and lovely forma of every shape. It was the 
high festival of beauty—joy beamed from every eye, and 
smiles wreathed every face. Delight was depicted on 
every countenance, and pleosure sat regent in every 
breast. 

“Come,” said Monmouth Hargrave, “we will insti¬ 
tuto a search for 1 lady mine.’” So dense was the 
crowd that the only way of advancing, was by edging 
through sido ways. We ranged from parlor to hall— 
from hall to chamber—from basement to attic—but in 
lain—all in vain. That strange, yet familiar face, could 
no where be found. The impression was too indelibly 
engraven upon my fríend’s heart to be forgottcn. Man y 
told us she was there, and the bright centre of attraction. 
But ere they could point the place, she had vanished, 
like lightning amid the storm. After hours of anxious 
search, we were informed that she had left for the 
tbeatie. To the theatre we hurríed. Like wave suc- 
ceeding wave, so does disappointment succeed disap- 
pointment From the theatre she had gone to her 
boarding-house. 

“ Better luck next time,” said I. 

“Better luck, indeed,” said Monmouth HargVave, 
fretted with his foilure. “ I tell you that I have a pre- 
sentiment, good luck will never come of this chase. 
You need not smile in derision, I am not superstitious. 
But * coming events cast their shadows before.’ Thus 
—thus will she ever elude me when my hopea are 
brightest. And yet, will I win her, with the spirit of 
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valor and true love, though the stern hand of destiny 
hold me back. Mine—mine, ahe must be—or aolitary 
and alone will I mark my weary way upon the broad 
earth till death el oses the acene.” 

Time flew aa on angela’ wings. Monmouth Hargrave 
found himaelf, after the lapae of three montha, by the 
aide of the young, the admired, and beloved Lucretia 
Fordyce. No longer the victim of gloomy forebodings, 
hia aoul was laved in the more genial watera of all con- 
fíding love. Her amall white hand waa left unresiat- 
ingly in his. It was one of those handa which time 
changea not, but which remaina beautiful to the laat. 
How many burning kisses he imprinted upon it! Har¬ 
grave could have listened forever to the music of her 
voice, and the rich and glowing imagery of her words. 
There waa a charra in her chaste pronunciation, and her 
enchanting tonea which hád an almost magical influence 
upon him. 

Thoughte were too buey, on thie occaaion, for ex¬ 
tended speech. His aoul for a moment, in anticiparon 
of aucceaa, aeemed to fold ita wings in tranquil bliss like 
a bird upon ita perch. At length, imprinting a more 
fervid kisa than ever upon that delicate hand, he poured 
out hia aoul in an impassioned atrain of undiaserabled 
feeling which thrilled to her heart Her head aank on 
hisbosom: she murmured his ñame; and when Mon¬ 
mouth Hargrave left her that evening it was aa her 
afhanced huaband. 

14 And do you believe in preaentimenta now?” said T, 
a few montha later, in allusion to his remark made on 
the night he had sought her at the levee and theatre in 
vain. 

«No, no,” he replied, laughing, -«but come and see 
us. Mrs. Hargrave haa been my wife three montha, 
and I love her better every day. Her’a is the aoul of an 
ángel in a human form.” 

What a change in Monmouth Hargrave! And love 
had done all this. 
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THE MARTYRED PRINCESS. 

7H0X TUE GERXAIT. 

The Princesa Josephine was the beauty of her father’s 
court, rivalling evcn the maturcd splendor of her mother, 
tlie majestic María Thercsa. When her sister, the Arch- 
duchcss Caroline, who had bcen betrothed to the Duke 
of Parma, fell a victira to that then scourge of mankiad, 
the 8mall pox, Josephine was sclected to üll her place, 
as much on account of her loveliness, as beca use Jier 
mother deemed that her soft and pUont disposition would 
render a fitting tool ¿n her hand, to watch the intentions 
of the Court at Parma, and report thein to the Queen of 
Hungary. 

Of all this, however, Josephine was ¡gnorant. She 
had hcard much of the beauty and manly courage of her 
betrothed lo ver, and it was with a happy smile, therefore, 
that she stood befare the altar and gave her hand to his 
ambassador. Never had she lookcd lovelier than on this 
occasion. Her clear and lofty brow ; her deep 6oft blue 
eyes; the quiet and soul-lit expression of her face,seemed 
now to be cven more beautiful than they wero wont to 
be; while the delicatc blush suífusing her fíne counle- 
nance threw a charm around her indescribable. And 
when her father pressed her to his bosom, and blessed 
her, and the tcars gushed into her melting azure eyes, 
the audience, who witncssed the ceremony, thought they 
had never seen one half so lovely. 

That evening the Princess sat alone, for the last time, 
in her favorito boudoir. She held ia her hand a minia- 
ture of her husband, and she blushed as she looked on 
the manly beauty of his face. 

Suddcnly fine music was heard; they wcre playing 
an It alian air, slow and melancholy in its expression. 
Josephine knew the words of this music; it painted 
tender and passionate love. She blushed as she looked 
at the portrait, which she held in her hand ; she looked 
forth, until the view was lost in the distance, perhaps to 
think over the futurc, drcaining as youth lovcs to do, 
when imagination lends its brilliant illusions to reality. 
Thcse images of happiness enchanted her heart, when 
the door of the apartment opened. It was the Empresa. 

Josephine aróse, strongly moved at the sight of her 
mother. Maña Thcresa was coid and proud in her 
demeanor, she suílcred no opposition to her wiil; it was 
not to be wondered at, that the countenance of the 
Princess should ex presa embarrassment and revercnce, 
rather than.childlike aííection at the sight of her mother. 
The Empress secmed at present, however inclined to 
tenderness. When her daughtcr ofitred her a seat, she 
advanccd, took the hand of the Princess kindly within 
her own, drew her towards her, and then «caled hersclf 
with her in the reccss of a window. She then imme- 
diately opened tlic cunvcrsation. 


“ These are Italian books,” she said, “ and the music 
I heard is also Italian. Ah, dear child, do you already 
seek to forget usl Alas, thcse bonds which are so 
strong amongst ordinary people, with us are weak, if 
not wholly broken. How oflen, dear daughtcr of my 
heart, must I ha ve appeared coid and stern to you ! But 
the cares of the throne as seldom allow to me a cheerful 
brow, as an outpouring of the heart. Dear child, when 
far away thou thinkest of thy mother, remember the 
cares with which she is overwhelmed.” 

Josephine was deeply movod. She seized the hand 
of the Empress and bathed it in tears. Her mother 
now ventured to hint to her daughter her wishes. 
She kissed that soñ, confíding face, and said, 

“I know you love me, Josephine, and will domy will 
—hear me now!” and she proceedcd to reveal to her 
daughter her wish that she—a Princesa, and a wife!— 
should become a spy in her husband’s cabinet. 

At fírst Josephine listened in doubt, but as the truth 
brokc upon her, she tumed suddenly from her mother. 
At length she found words. 

“ No, no,” she cried, while she sank at the feet of 
the Empress, “to observe his actionsí to penétrate his 
most secret thoughts that I may lay the information 
before the Austrian Court! to excite his confídence in 
order to betray it! No, no, this cannot be my duty. 
My love would then be nothing but-” 

“ Softly, softly, Princess,” interrupted María Thercsa, 
while she repressed with difiieulty the anger that 
sparklcd in her eyes, “ I was not prepared for such a 
burst of romantic love.” 

“ The charactcr of a spy,” said the Duchess, as she 
raised herself with dignity, “ docs not suit a daughtcr of 
María Theresa.” 

At this moment, the expression of her face, ossumcd a 
charactcr of grandeur and pride, such as had never beíore 
been visible in it. Her brow hitherto always serene, 
bccame furrowed. One might have inistakcn the Prin¬ 
cess Josephine for the Empress. She, when she 
pcrceivcd her daughtcr look so much Like hersclf, lost 
all hope of making her the docile instrument of her will. 

“ I believe indeed,” she saiJ with derisive laugh, “ that 
the little Colonel has tumed your head. But we have 
not yet lcarned to tolérate sclf-will and disobedicnce. 
Leave it to me to settle this business.” 

“Dear mother,” cried Josephine, endeavoring to 
rctain her, “for God’s sakc, do not leave me with such 
coldness.” 

The Empress withdrew her hand—their eyes mct. 
As the Princess caught a glance of the palé face of her 
mother, in which was painted an expression of concen- 
trated bitterness, she fell back íainting on her .seat. 

When she recovcred her senses, sho cxclaimed sor- 
rowfully, “it is broken!” as she looked at the fragmenta 
of the broken chaiu, to which the picturc of the Duke of 
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Parma, had been attached. The Empresa, when she 
broke from her daughter with so much indignation, had 
entangled herself in the ckain and broken it. The 
Duches* Icancd against the balcony, dissolved in tears. 

It is a crushing pain to the souls of the youhg, when 
they discover that their deepest fedings have been awa- 
kened, only to plnnge them into misery. But sorrow 
and amazement now vanished from the strong, presen- 
timent of a near, threatening, and terrible peril, which 
overpowcred all other emotions. The shadows of night 
began to extend themselves. Josephine had looked on 
the palé and angry countenance of the Empresa by the 
doubtful twilight; the powcr of her imagination stiíl 
presented to her its threatening aspcct. The loneliness 
around her becarae insupportable. She called her ladics 
around her. Yet, neither their laughing faces, tbc sound 
of their voices, the brightness of the lights, ñor the songs 
of her beloved sister Pauline, had powcr to cheer the 
soul of the Princcss. She walkcd up and down the 
apartment with unsteady stop, when a knock was heard 
at the door, and she was awakened from her rcvcric by 
terror. 

It was Martini, the confessor of the Empresa. The 
featuies of this priest were modelled like thosc of an 
ancient statue. His lofty brovv gave his face at once a 
stem and penetrating expression. His demeanor was 
humble and benevolent, his voice slow and gentle; yet 
it was impossible to avoid a sensation of fear at his 
presence. No one ever looked on that cold, unpitying 
eye, without saying to hiraself —" This is a man who 
delights in human misery.” 

He approached the Duchcss, looked at her dress, for 
in changing her robe after the ceremony, she had put on 
black, her usual color, and said, “ I sec with pleasure, 
my daughter, that you did not await my coming to pre¬ 
pare for fulfílling the duties of to-night.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the Princesa. "I 
consulted nothing but my own convenience in changing 
my dress.” 

“ I believed it to be done from humility. Thy wed- 
ding clothes and worldly decoration, would be unsuitable 
occompanimenta for prayers in the presence of the dead.” 

“ I bcsocch you, explain yoursclf,” cried Josephine, 
trombling in cvery limb. 

44 Your Imperial Highness very wcll knows, that it is 
your turn, to watch and pray to-night at the grave of the 
Archduchess.” 

Josephine fell with her forehead against tho Wall. 
Paulino interposed with these words: 

“The Empress will never permit it Every ono 
knows, that the Archduchess died with tho small pox, 
on which account no one has since entered the chapel.” 

“ On the contrary, her Imperial Majesty exprossly 
demands, that this pious duty shall by no means be 
ncglcctod. She hersclf sent me bither, to load the 


Dúchese of Parma immediatcly to the coflin of her 
sister.” 

“ Appeal to the Emperor,” whispered Pauline; “but 
what can be cxpected from his will ? No—there is no 
hope there. But throw yoursclf at the feet of your 
mother, I conjure you.” 

“I have just now seen her,” answered the Duchess, 
with an expression of the deepest distress. Pauline hid 
her face with both hands. 

“ I wait,” said the priest, “ the pleasure of your Im¬ 
perial Highness, to foliow me to the chapel.” 

Josephine rose to obey. 

“ I will accompany you,” said Pauline, “ something 
might happen to you in the night—” 

“Your Imperial Highness must watch alone,” an¬ 
swered the confessor decidedly. “ Bcsides, such is the 
custom.” 

Martini was still speaking, when a child rushed into 
the apartment of the Archduchess, and hastened up to 
embrace her. 

“Dear sister, thou wilt leave us perhaps for ever. 
You must give me twice as many kisses as you usually 
do.” 

“Good María, thou hast no sorrows; thou wilt slecp 
quietly to-night.” 

“ Thou wilt perhaps not slecp so quietly, but w'ilt l>c 
happy. To-morrow, and I shall never see thee again.” 

“ To-morrow, O God !—” At these words a torrent 
of tears rolled down the cheeks of the Archduchess. 

“ What is the matter with you ?” asked the child. 
“ Why dost thou weep ? They told me that thou wast 
going to reign.” 

“ Good child, may Hcavcn apare thee such nuptials ” 

The little girl iningled her tears with those of her 
sister. 

The Duches» repaired to the vault. Her ladies fol- 
lowed her to the door. When it was opened, they per- 
ceived that its damp darkness, was changed into a faint 
twilight by the light of a single taper. Josephine turned 
around, pressed the weeping Pauline in her arms, and 
entered the chapel. Her ladies saw her kneeling at 
the foot of the altar, when the door was slowly closed 
and locked. 

Paulino was obliged to wait until the sitting of the 
Council Chamber had ended, to inform the Emperor 
that his favorite daughter was passing the night in an 
offensive vault, by the corpso of a sister, who had died 
with an infectious disease. More than half of the night 
was already gonc— 

The Emperor hastened himself to the chapel. He 
found the Archduchess, just in the very spot in w'hich 
they had left her kneeling before the altar, and her head 
bowed as if in prayer; her body secmed shrunk, and her 
arms rested on the maride slab. Her father spoke to her. 
No answer. 11c raised her-She was dead ! 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ROBBER. 

BT BENJAMIN HAMILTON. 

CHAPTEn I. 

It was in the year 18 —, that a very lovely woman, 
the Countess of Walstein, bccame an inhabitant oí 
Vienna; to which city the ncws of her husband’s death 
—a Colonel in the aervice of Franee, and slain, as it was 
statcd in the letter of the Minister of War, at the great 
battle of Moskowa—had brought hcr. 

One night, after having dismissed all her fcraale 
attendants, she was scated at hcr writing-desk, intensely 
absorbed in the perusal of a manuscript, when the win- 
dow of her boudoir was burst open. She was utterly 
paralysed, for the moment, with fear. 8ho believed ahe 
was lost for ever. Threc o'clock in the moming had 
just struck, and all around her was silence and darkneas. 
The servants werc all fast aslcep. The sound of no 
footstep in the distant Street could be heard. It was a 
favorable moment for the perpetration of crime, for crime 
could be committcd safe from the obscrvatlon of any 
witness. Excited by sudden terror, the Countess tumed 
her eyes toward the window that had been forced open; 
bul the dimmed glass through which the wax lights 
shone, gave forth but an uncertain and glimmcring 
view, and she could only distinguiah, and that with 
difiieulty, the dark shade of a man’s figure at the lower 
end of the room. Fancying, for the moment, that it 
was but a terrifie illusion, sbc seized a light and turned 
it toward this strange objcct. What was her terror, 
when she was convinccd that there was before her a 
strange man! He was very tali, bis figure was con- 
cealed by a black mantle, and his face was covered by a 
mask. Her first thought was to ring the bell; but the 
masked man, grasping her arm, prevented her from 
carrying her project into exccution. 

“ llave no fear,” said the unknown; “ and though 
appcarances be at this moment against me, still do not 
conlound me with the cominon malefactors that fill this 
city. Although my proceedings are such as to give you 
reason to entertain such an idea, yet I presume to hope, 
that you will soon abandon a notion, that would do my 
feclings wrong. I am an honest man; but very extra- 
ordinary circumstances, such as I cannot and ought not 
to explain to you, obligo me to act thus. That is all I 
can, for the present, say to you.” 

The tone of voicc in which these few words had been 
said, and the apparent unconcern, and caimness of de- 
meanor in the unknown, excited the astonishment of the 
Countess, without lesscning, however, her uneasiness, 
ñor diminishing her fear. 

‘^Hovv can you explain,she said to her singular 
vistor, “ your conduct, and your presencc in my house, 
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and when I ara alone ?—bcsides there ia that mask which 
conceals your fe ature»-” 

“That mask sheuld not at all terrify you. For 
heavens’ aake, be calm. I have this false visage, but 
as a security for that discretion that raust guard my 
conduct, and until circumstances, leas unhappy than 
those that now affect me, permit me to make myself 
known to yon.'' 

“ Well, then, what do you require 1” asked the Coun- 
tess, perfectly astonished. 

“ A very great service indeed, and one upon which 
dependa my future Liberty, my honor, and the happiness 
of my life.” 

“ I know not, Sir, how, or in what manner, I-” 

“ I am about to tell you—and now deign to listen to 
me, with a kind of charitablc feeling. You have in your 
secretaire a sum of sixty thousand franca. I want that 

from you- as a loan. Underatand me perfectly. It 

ia under the ñame of a loan, that I shall receive it from 
you—but as that aura will not accomplish the object 
which compela me thus to borrow from you, I suppiicate 
you to add to it also your jewel case. I shall have a 
faithful and accurate valué put upon it, by a jcweller, 
aa to ita contenta; and with that I will ask you for your 
diaraond atudded watch, and these, along with the sixty 
thousand franca, will make the aum total of my debt to 
you.” 

The Countes8 waa atupifíed alike from astoniahment 
and fear. Bo much of audacity, surpaased her imagina- 
tion of all that irapudence could think of doing. But 
then how was ahe to act, situated aa ahe waa 1 Should 
ahe refusc to despoil herself of her gold and diamonda 1 
It would be to expose herself to outrage. A man capa- 
ble of having conceived and executed so raah a project, 
and to expresa himself ao boldly, would not recoil from 
any conaideration, and would crush every obstado to 
aliara his enda. The Countesa having indulged in 
auch reñectiona, would doubtleasly have instantly com- 
plied with the demand made on her, if the reraembrance 
of her husband had not come to her assiatance—for ahe 
recollected that the richeat ornamenta in her jewel-case 
had been from him—and then, how could ahe consent 
willingly to part from the laat tokéns of his love, that 
remained to her ? 

“ I consent,” ahe said, “ to give to you the aum of 
money you aak from me; but the jewel-case ia the 
bridal presen t of my dece ased husband, and I cannot 
part with it without insulting the memory of one, that I 
honor, and venerate. Oh ! that I muat kcep, and even 
you youraelf, will see that I ought to do ao.” 

“ I think,” he remarked, “ that I told you, that I 
wanted all that I have specifíed. Nothing lesa than 
what I have atated, can firee me from the embarraaament 
in which I ara placed. It ia all that I hope for from your 
goodness, and that I exact with the greater earneatness: 
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becau8e I am certain of discharging all I owc you, in lesa 
than two yeara.” 

The words “ I exact ,” added to the anxiety of the 
poor Countesa. She stood up, opened her aecretairc, 
gave to the stranger the gold that it contained, and then 
taking the jewrel-case, she, with tears in her eyes, placed 
it on the table before her, hoping that the despair which 
waa pictured in her countenance, would be more clo- 
quent, and more persuasive than her prayera. 

It waa of no avail, howcver. The strange visitor 
took up the bag, containing the gold, the jewel-case 
that enclosed the diamonds, and then recommending 
her to keep aa a profound sccret all that had pasaed 
between them, he repeated to her the confídence he 
entertained of yet paying the debt, and disappeared, 
leaving the Countess overwhelmed with terror and 
with grief. 

It would be difRcult to describe the various emotions, 
that subsequent to this adventure, agitated the Countess. 
The aacrifice that ahe had been forced to make, was, 
without doubt, a dreadful one; and yet the losa añected 
her leas than the reflections induced by such a visit from 
a peraon who was evidently nobly born, and highly 
educated. The terror that the circumatance causcd to 
her, however, made her discreet. 

Scarcely a fortnight had passed away, from the time 
the nocturnal visit had been paid, when in the middie 
of the night, the Countesa was awakened by the noise 
of aomething heavy falling into her room, which was 
thrown from without, and that had penetrated thus far, 
after having smashed one of the panes of glosa in the 
window. The noise was not auccccded by any olher, 
and the Countess having recovered from her fright, or 
rather her curiosity being greater than her -fears, she 
aearched for the object that ahe was sure had fallen on 
the floor. It was a atone, which was enveloped by a 
letter most respoctfully worded, and containing on exact 
account of the money enclosed in the bag, as well as of 
the valué of the diamonda takcn from her. This act of 
honesty appeared to her to be very singular on the part 
of one, that after all, she could not but regard aa a 
robber. Astonished at this new act of the myaterious 
individual, ahe put both piecea of writing in her aecre- 
taire, and deposited them in the place formerly occupied 
by the valuables of which she had been despoiled. 

CHAPTXR II. 

A tea* after the event which we have described, the 
Counte«8 of Walstein, yicluing to the importunities 
of her husband’s family, left Vienna, and went to 
take up her abode at Munich, where ahe truated that 
her strange visitor, of whom ahe now heard no more, 
would cease from troubling her repose. Her anticipa- 
tions in this respect, wero not, however, fulfilled. 

Borne months after her arrival at Munich, where she 
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led a very retired life—where she was never secn in 
public, and consequently believed she was secure from 
the visita of the stranger, she was one moming—about 
three o’clock—astonished to see the window of her 
chamber opened ! No noise was made—no bolt with- 
drawn ; but as if by magic power, it was opened, and the 
mysterioufi man again appeared, in his oíd costume, and 
bis face still conccalcd by a mask! 

“ What! you again!” exclaimed the Countess. 
« What would you know! Have I not satisfied your 
fírst demand *so fully, that I might at least hope to be 
free’d from a second visit ?” 

“ Madame, your words are reproachful. If T merit 
insult for a second time disturbing your repose, I am 
sure you will not oflfer it, when you learn what is the 
object of my present visit.” 

“ Doubtlcss it is to contract a second debt; for raen 
like you have always pressing wants.” 

« Will the Countess of Walstein perrait me to inter- 
rupt her, knowing as I do, all that can be said upon that 
point ?” 

« Then what is your business hero 1” 

« I find it impossible at this moroent, to pay you in 
ful!, the entire sum that you were so good as to lend 
me, a year since—but I have brought you the half of it, 
which you will find in this bag—and in accepting it, 
I 1 >eg again to expresa to you my gratitude, and ray 
determinaron fully to acquit myself of the obligation 
that I have contracted with you.” 

This said, the bag of gold was deposited on the table, 
and the stranger disappeared. 

When the Countess was fully certain that her myste- 
rious visitor had taken his departure, she rose from her 
couch, and examined the bag that he had lefl behind 
him; and to her astonishment, she found that it eon- 
tained precisely the half of the sum, that she had been 
corapcllod to give him. In doing justice to the strange 
conduct of the unknown, she did not, however, desire 
to be borne down by the weight of events, the conse- 
quencea of which she could not forsee, and therefore she 
resolved to quit Germany, and to go and live in Italy. 
It is easy to conccive that this was a resolution not 
adopted on the instant That which had occuned both 
at Munich and Vienna, filled her mind with the greatest 
apprehension; and she determined to depart as privately 
as she possibly could. 

The Countess of Walstein travelled over a great deal 
of Italv. She visited Florence, and then resolved to 
stop for 6ome time at Venice. The beauty of the cli¬ 
ma te, the charms of the city—so calm, and so impreg- 
nated with poelry—at once suited her quiet habita, and 
her reflective disposition. She had remained there 
nearly a year, and had ceased to think of her singular 
debtor, for she believed she had for ever free’d herself 
from him, when at the midnight hour—such a midight 


as one can only behold in Venice—she saw him re-«p- 
pear in the centre of her chamber, wearing the same 
dress that he did at Vienna, and at Munich ; and still 
masked! 

« This is the last visit of this kind, that I shall pay 
you,” he said. « Now, I bring to you the full sum that 
you, in despito of yourself, lent me two years ago. But, 
without examining into the causes of your conduct, I 
may content ravself with saying, that your money and 
your discretion have saved my honor. At present, 
permit me to ofler you the sincere expression of my 
gratitude, and to beg also that you will accept as a 
testimony of it this brilliant ring, which I pray you to 
accept from me.” 

Pronouncing these words, the stranger took from his 
finger a ring, and laid it, at the same time with the 
purse of gold, upon the table, which was cióse to the 
couch on which the Countess was reposing. The 
latter, that fright had nearly paralysed, recovéred gra- 
dually from her fear, and said— 

« But who are you, sir, who attach so much valué to 
the service I have done ? Permit me to assure you that 
my discretion will be the best security for any secret you 
may please to confide in me.” 

« I can easily believe it, Countess, especially when 
you find that the secret is one in which both are equally 
interested.” 

The unknown finished those words, by tearing oflfhis 
mask, and casting it from him. 

«Good Heavens!” shrieked the Countess, as she 
Iooked in the face of the unknown; « it is—it is my 
husband!” 

«Yes,” answered the Count with deep emotion, «I 
am he for whom thou hast long mourned as dead, and 
who, without thee, would have lost both honor and 
liberty. There are my adventures. I was dangerously 
wounded at the battle of Muskowa, and by mistake re- 
tumed as among those who had been killed. I was 
brought as a prisoner into the deserta of Siberia. In a 
frightful state of misery, and without the possibility of 
apprising you that I was living, I passed there the entire 
time of my captivity. An ukase of the Emperor gave 
me, at length, permission to retum to Franco: when, as 
I passed through 8t. Petereburg, an unfortunate quarrel 
was put upon me, by the son of a great Russian Lord. 
I killed him in a duel fought between us; and, although 
my adversary was altogether in the wrong, and that he 
did not hesitate so to declare before dying, yet as his 
family wero very powerful, they swore to have ven- 
geance, and did every thing they could to carry that 
vow into effect. 

«I was arrested and imprisoned. The prosecution 
against me had commenccd, when the Czar, lcarning 
what had happencd, and the public feeling that was 
general in my favor, ordered me to be set at liberty, and 
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brought beyond the fronticrs of his cmpire, on my way 
to France. After such a decisión, I might well believe, 
as well as all those who took an interest in my fatc, that 
I waa saved from the fury of my enemies; but it turned 
out otherwisc, for my foca vvcre numerous and powerful. 
Notwithstanding the decisión of the Emperor, they ob- 
tained my incarceration anew, until I had made a full 
payanent of a sum of sixty thousand roublcs, equal to 
about t#o hundred thousand franca, in which I was 
amerccd as ‘damages,’ for in Russia, it scems, that a 
prico is set upon the Ufe of a human being. 

44 1 was again arrested; but, thanks to somc friends, I 
was ablc to escape, and reachcd Germany, from whence 
I wrote that I rccogniscd myself a debtor to the amount 
of the sixty thousand roubles, and promised to send 
them, in the shortest possible time—and then I deter¬ 
minad to conceal myself with the greatcst possible 
care. Had I acted difíerently, I sliould have been 
given up to the Russian governmenL 

44 By means of the forced loan from yourself, and the 
aid of somc friends, I was able to meet the pecuniary 
demand of my enemies, and to obtain a full acquittance, 
as well as an order for my perfect freedom from arrest 
for the future. Once having this order in my hands, I 
knew that I could appear in public. Your secret re- 
moval from Munich prevented me from seeing you» 
before now; but now, having discovercd it, 1 determined 
to play out my part of the mysterious visitor to the end.” 

It was thus that the Colonel terminated his recital. 
Since then he has lived in happincss with his wifc at 
the chateau at Walstein which is but a few lcagues 
distant from Vienna. 
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THE NUN’S DO O M. 

BT H. STMMES. 

Neár the town of Aspfeitia, ia the romantic land of 
Spain, stands a large, equare, dark-looking house with 
nothing to relieve the barrenness of thtí high walls, but 
a few boles with gratings, and which bear the appear- 
ance rather of loopholes than of Windows. It is scarce 
atrong enough to be a prison ; ñor does it resemble a 
convent, from the absence of a steeple. The superstruo 
ture, which is in reality, however, a nunnery, crowns an 
eminence at the entrance of the town. There is some- 
thing so gloomy about the tower—something so full of 
vague and awful mystery tbat I shuddered involuntarily 
when I behcld it: and when,some time afterward I carne 
to leam one of the deeds which those gloomy walls had 
witnessed I was almost tempted to believe in supemar 
tural influences, so vague and chill had been the emotion 
of horror which I felt on beholding that antique building 
for the fírst time. 

The story was relaled to rae by an oíd lady, who, in 
her youth, had been an inmate of this convent for many 
years. Never shall I forget the tone and gesture with 
which she spoke os foUows:— 

a There was a lady in our convent, who, during the 
two years that had elapsed siuce her arrival, had acarcely 
exchanged a word with any of the other nuns. She 
reraairíed constantly sccluded in her cell, excepting 
when summoned by the tolling of the bell to join in the 
devotíons of the coramunity in the choir. She was 
shunned and avoided by most of the nuns, who gene- 
jrally supposed that some terrible crime oppffessed her 
con Science; for a caira and gloomy despair sat upon her 
palé brow, and gave a wild yet melancholy expression 
to her beautiful and dignified features. Her figure was 
lofty and noble, but emaciated with sufiering. Her 
proyers and religious duties were rcpeated and per- 
forméd with usual fervor. 

“ Ofien had I remarkod, with feelings of coraraissera- 
tion, her wasted form thrown into an attitude of humble 
and eamest supplication ; her palé though beautiful fea¬ 
tures formed into an oxpre&sion of the most poignant 
grief; her eycs raised to Heaven, and dimmed by burn- 
ing tears. Thus she would long remain, with her arme 
crossed upon her breast, and motionless as a statue, with 
the exception of a convulsivo quivoring of her lips. 
Suddenly she would throw hcrself upon the ground in 
a paroxysra of despair, and sob aloud, pronouncing sorae 
inarticulate words, as if complaining of her total incapa- 
city to qucll the fearful tempest raised within her breast 
by the conflict of opposed and unconquerable feelings. 
Again would she strive to niise her hcart to God; but in 
vain. She found no relief in prayer; and, in her utter 
hopelessness, finding Ihat even ‘Religión* could not 


mitígate her tormenta, she would fall exhausted, and lie 
extended on the ground, deep sighs rending her bosom, 
and invoking death to put an end to her miserable and 
wretched existence. 

u Compassionating her sufierings, I essayed to oííer 
her somc consol&tion. She was moved by the sincere 
expression of my pity, and perceived that I also was 
unfortunate. The similarity of our feelings and mis- 
fortunes instinctívely drew us toward each other, and I 
soon gained her friendship, and leamt the cause of her 
grief. 

“ Her ñame was Amelia; she was the daughter of the 

Count of B-. Her crime had been the forming of 

a strong attachment toward a young oíficcr in the army 
—a man of stríct honor and principie, but whose family 
and prospecta were unfortunately bencatk the notice of 

the proud Count of B-, who would have thought 

himself disgraced by such an alliance. He forbid his 
daughter to speak to her lover, or even to think of him ; 
she entreated; he stemly repeated his commanda and 
left her; he was disobeycd; the enraged Count brought 
her to the convent, and forced her to take the veil, 
threatening, if she refused, to cause the ofiieer to be 
aasassinated. This had determined her, and she saved 
her lover’s life at the sacrifice of her liberty and her 
happine«8. For two long years she had struggled inef- 
feclually to forget , and to offer to the God, to whom abe 
had consecrated her existence, a he&rt puré and freo 
from all worldlyaflectíons and regret. But, alas! never 
could she succeed in erasing from her heart the fond 
memory of her lover; which, notwithstanding all her 
eíforts to the contrary, contínued to hold cntire possea- 
sion of her soul. His image haunted and pursued her 
every where. It was in vain for her to seek consolation 
in prayer; her thoughts would still wander away from 
her God, and dwell upon her lover. And this constant 
conflict betwcen love and religión—the fond recollections 
of the past lost to her for ever, and the tormente to which 
she imagined herself to be doomed for the future—wa6 
the canker which wore and wasted her foim, and with- 
ersd strength, whilst the buming fe ver within her breast 
raged on unabated. 

“ Months flew, and timo but increased her sufierings : 
all hope had long deserted her. One day, she Jiad re- 
mained alone in the choir, after the termination of the 
evening prayers; she was, as usual, imploring for merey 
and relief. Her meditation was interrupted by her 
hearing her ñame pronouuced distinctíy, though in a 
whisper. She listened, and heard it again ; she started, 
rose, looked down into the church, and remained thrilled 
with emotion; supported by a pillar, to which she clung, 
for she recognised, by the last gleam of twilight—Yes— 
she could not be mistaken—she recognised her lover. 
Fearful of detection, he threw a letter into the choir, 
over the lattice-work, and disappeared. She was weak 
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enougli to read it. It said, that by her father’s influence, 
he had been sent on board of a vessel, which took him 
to the Havanna, where he was appointed to a regiment. 
He had petitioned in vain for leave to retum to Spain, 
and even for his discharge from the serviee. Both had 
been refused. Unable to live without her, he had, at 
last, sacriíiced cvcrything, even bis honor, to ace her 
again. He had deaerted, to find her on his arrival in 
Spain buried in a convent He told her that it was 
impoaaible that God would accept of vows which forcé 
and fear alone had extorted from her—they could not be 
conaidered as binding. He conjured her, if ahe atill 
loved him, to fly with him to a foreign land; to repay 
the sacrifíce he had made for her with a similar sacrifice; 
and, then, they would pasa the rest of their daya in re- 
tirement, in peace, and happines8. 

“ He promiaed happíness, when nothing could excced 
tlíe wretchedncss of her existence—when alie felt that 
even death itself would be unable to erase him from her 
heart. Was it possible that ahe could refuse 1 

“ I as8¡sted them in their flight, which was eflected 
with the groater facility, as not the slightest auspicion 
was entertained of auch an attempt being in contempla- 
tion. The anxiety of avoiding purauit made them take 
to the mountains. Being unprovided with a guide, they 
lost their way, and wandered until the horae that bore 
them, fell exhausted. They procceded on foot, and 
liaving at last met with a shephcrd, they persuaded him 
to guide them. They puraued their weary joumey, and 
after walking all day and night, their eyes were glad- 
dened by the sight of the French frontier. A few 
minutes more, and they would be safe! At thia mo- 
ment, they perceived with horror a detachment of troopa, 
that liad been despatched in their purauit, upon the 
discovery of Amclia’s escape being makc known in the 
convent They atill atrove to go on, atraining every 
nerve; but their wearied limbs tottered beneath them. 
The troopa carne up, overlook, and surrounded them. 
Amelia’s lover, driven to madness by thia diaappoint- 
ment, began to use his weapona furíoualy in her defence, 
but a bullet laid him dead at her feet She then lost %I1 
recollection. Upon rccovering her aensee, Amelia found 
herself again in the convent Beforc ahe could collect 
har thoughts, and awaken from the confusión of what 
ahe imagined but a horrid and iudistinct dream, she was 
aummoned before the tribunal, asscmbled with conformity 
with the rules of the Order, to try and condemn her on 
a charge of aacrilegiously breaking her vows and pro- 
fanating the sanctity of the convent” 

Fatigued by the exertion ahe had undergone, my 
narrator fell back upon her chair, and it was in a voice 
almoRt iudistinct from its weakness, that she added, 

44 You guess her doom ?” 

41 Perhaps,” I suggested, “the poor girl was confined 
to a comfortleas cell 1” 


A ghastly smile carne over the features of the oíd 
lady; a smile in which there was something horrible 
and painful to see. She again sat erect in her chair, 
placed her head on my shoulder, and approaching her 
face to my ear, she said, in a low, hissing whisper, 
which thrilled me to the heart, and made me ahudder, 
“she was buHt up in the cavity of a wall, and left 
THKRE-tO die.” 
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THE NUN’S CELL. 

BT R. STMMKS. 

Etkrt year, on the same day of the same month, a 
splendid cquipagc drives up to the ruina of the once 
wealthy convent of Manbuisson near Paria, and a tall, 
majcstic looking lady dcscending from the coach entera 
the dilapidated ccll of Corrcction, and does pcnance 
thcrc for two hours. This cell of Correction is a ainall 
cavern, ahout thrce feet long, and but littlc higher than 
the ordinary hcight of a fcmalc; and as it is dug out ten 
feet undcr ground, ncither the fresh air ñor the light of 
day can penétrate it Tho cause for the yearly penanre 
of the stranger was long a sccrct to me, but at length 
I learned the 6ccret from her own lips, having beeonie 
acquáintcd with her in conscquence of her fainting and 
being carried into my housc as postor of the villagc. I 
give the story in her own words. 

“I was born at Bcauvais—my mother died in bringing 
mo into the woild. My father, a gentleman of fortune, 
holding a distinguished position in the provincc, soon 
married again. My stepmother at first, occupicd a good 
deal of her time and carc upon me, but when shc becaine 
a jnothcr, she devoted hcrself to her own cbildrcn and 
her pleasures, and I was totally ncglected. 

“I was just eight ycars oíd when my father was 
appointed guardián to a nephcw, who had within a very 
few months lost both hia parents. My cousin carne to 
reside with us. The similarity of our tastes and a sort 
of mclancholy common to both of us, together with a 
feeling of total isolation from the world, soon drew us 
toward cach othor with the warm and lively friendship 
of youth. Wc passed together all the hours we could 
steal from study, which fled quickly and happily 
away. Tiiis innoccnt aflection alarmed not our rela- 
tions, even at an age when it might change into a 
deeper sentímenL It was pcrfectly understood by us, 
tbat we should soon be separated, and for ever. 

“ My cousin had scarcely entered his eighteenth year, 
when one day my father called him, and announced 
that he had succceded in getting him appointed as a 
volunteer in a regiment, which was about embarking for 
India, and that he must hold himself in readiness to join 
it the next day. My cousin hastened to acquaint me 
with the fatal news. We each wept, endeavoring to 
consolé the other; he embraced me, and made me swear 
upon my missal that I never would marry another, 
at least lili he returned. I swore to him—the next day 
be was gonc. 

“ My turn soon carne—my stepmother entered my 
room one morning, a circumstance quite unusual with 
her. She tulkcd some time of the modérate fortune ot 
my father, of the large family which he now had, and 
that as he had no fortune to give me, he had determined 
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ihat I should enter a convent, and aa he know the Abbess 
of Manbuisson, that I should be there received. This 
argumcnt was unreplied to by me, and eight days after 
I was removed to the convent. 

44 The usago at all the convcnts is, when a young lady 
presenta herself who wishes to take the veil, to attach to 
her during her no vicíate, one of the sisters to instruct 
her in the duties of the order, and be as a friend and 
companion, to paint to her in glowing colora the peace 
and sweetness of a religious life, con trasted with the 
dÍ8appointments and mortifications inseparable from the 
world. The companion and friend they gave me was 
called Sister Rose. Nothing could be more seducing 
Ihan the mannera and appcarance of this interesting 
creature. To her, all tho practices of religión seemed 
easy and acccptable, and she appcared a living exem- 
plification of sweetness and virtue. Charming girl— 
dcarest objeet of my hcart’s aííections, long as life 
rcmains shall my bosom heave with fond and aíícc- 
tionato remcmbrancc of thee. Born to an illustrious 
family, poverty had served her for a vocation as it did 
with me, and she also entered the convent in obcdience 
to a father’s mándate. But her swcet and docilc naturc 
was more pliablo than mine. Her angelic face—her 
mild bluc eyes—her quict and impressive manner—in 
fact, every thing under the infiuence of her sweet voicc, 
appcared like her own soul, tender and innoccnt, and at 
tho same time that I detested the cloister, yet to live 
with her and near her, appeared the extreme of human 
happines8. 

44 She soon gained all my afíection—all my confidence, 
and gave me in return her fricndship, strong and sincere. 
Wo scarcely quitted each other. When I was separated 
from her, I thought of my cousin—but what had becomo 
of him ?—daré I look back 7 Then the mándate of my 
father would present itsclf to me, and throw, as it were, 
an insurmountable barrier between us. Notwithstanding 
I saw approaching with considerable regret the moment 
when I should take the vows—it was in threc months. 

“One evoning in the month of June, upon cntering 
my ccll, I found a letter upon the bcd. At first I thought 
of bringing it unopened to the mother Abbess; but when 
I had seen the address, I hcsilated no longer. I rccog- 
nized the writing of my cousin. He said that he had 
returned to France for the purpose of taking possession 
of a considerable property, bequeathed to him by bis 
mother’s brother, that when he arrived at Beauvais, he 
had leamed the lot preparad for me, and that his despair 
was at its height, at the same time he recalled to my 
mind my oath, and prayed of me not to abandon him. 
All was prapared—if I would on the following Friday 
go to the Turret, (which you can disccrn from this spot) 
he would manage the rest, and we should quit France 
together; if I carne not, he would most cerlainly blow 
his brains out under tho wall of the convent. This 


menance to a young person, is at all times frightful; it 
was still more so to me, who knew so well the detormined 
character of my cousin. 

44 This letter threw me into a disorder of mind, which 
you can scarcely conceive. I passed a horrible night—a 
buming fever devouring me, and at the same time my 
heart burst all restraint, and revealcd to me its feelings. 
It was no longer, as I before conccived, the love of a dear 
sister which I felt for him, no—it was love—and lovc 
the most ardent and tyrannical. I curaed myself; the 
cloister, and above all, the barbarity of my father. Wil- 
lingly would I have put an end to the agonies I was 
enduring, by dashing my head against the bars of my 
window. 

“The next day, Rose easily perceivcd my alterad 
appearance and manner, and afíectionatcly demandod 
the cause. I showed her the letter of my cousin. She 
Iaid before me the preccpts of religión—the gricf that I 
should entail upon my father—and the dangers by which 
I should be surrounded in following to a strange country, 
a man who was not my husband. I said in reply, that 
I was determined never to becomc a nuil—that I had 
been sacrificed by my father—that my heart was devoted 
to my cousin with more than woman’s love—that if I 
did not conscnt, he would kill himself, and as to myself, 
that I should becomc mad and die of grief. Rose en- 
treated of me to scek God’s assistance and comfort, and 
to consider the subjcct calmly. 

“ Thus passed thrce whole days. On the moming of 
the fourth, Rose carne to me with a more tranquil air. 

4 My poor friend,’ said she, 4 1 pcrecive that the com- 
mandments of our holy religión, together with my 
advice, have not produced upon you the desired chango, 
but I have thought of a plan which will, perhaps, con- 
ciliate both your lovc for your cousin, and the duty 
which you owe to God. You have only to appcar 
what you rcally are, ill and feverish, and when our good 
mother sces that you are unable to eat as usual in tho 
refectory, she will cali me and dcsire that you have moro 
air and excrcise; she will then give me the key of the 
park, as she always docs when any of the sisters are ill. 
The day on which your cousin has appointed to seo 
you, wc shall go to the turret, the door of which is never 
closed, you will there be able to speak to him from the 
little window—tell him that you have not yet pronounccd 
your vows, and that if he wishes you not to take the 
religious habit, that he must address himself to your 
father; and as your cousin is now rich, he will conscnt 
to your marriage. I feel,* said she, warmly cmhracing 
me, ‘that you will lcave me, but I trust happily, and 
without disobeying God—that though at least will con¬ 
solé me.’ Such was the plan which tire wisdom of 
twenty-two suggestcd, and which my ardent lovc for my 
cousin induccd me to adopt. 

44 As Rose had anticipated, the reverend Mutlicr noticed 
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thc altcration in my appctito and looks; she gave us the 
kcy of tho park, and every cvening we walked there. 
The fatal day, you may judgc of our inquietude. Rose 
had maintained licr usual calmncss and couragc; but I 
was more dcad than alivc. Whcn we arrived at the 
turret, the door, contrary to custom, was shut, and just 
bcside it a high ladder was placed against the wall. We 
did not know what to do, when my cousin appcared; he 
was about descending to us, when we threw ourselves 
upon our knees, telling him if he did so, we were lost 
for evcr; he desistcd, on condition that í would mount 
the ladder and speak to him. Trembling, I consented, 
but scarcely had I ascended to the top, when he seized 
me by the arma, and assisted by his valet de chambre, I 
was carried down the other side, dumb and half insen¬ 
sible with fear. Three days aflerward we were in Hol- 
land, where we were married. 

44 My marriage has always becn a most happy one, 
notwithstanding in the midst of the fírst joys of our 
unión, one bitter and afflicting thought intcrrupted my 
happiness, and that was the fate of my cherished and 
devoted friend, Rose, who had doubtless been accused 
as an accomplice in my flight To my unspeakablc joy, I 
one day received a letter from her to the eflfect, that she 
was well, and still happy in the Service of God; that 
outside the walls of the convent she had but one anxiety, 
and that was solicitude for my welfare; that for several 
days and nights afler my departure, she had done 
nothing but weep for me, but that she trusted all was 
well with me, and that I was long 'ere this the happy 
wife of my cousin, and that as to her, to make my mind 
perfectly eusy, for the penance allotted to her in consi- 
deration of aiding my flight, was but a slight one-—in 
fuct, no more than spcnding two hours, one day in each 
wcek in the Correction—that she considercd the punish- 
racnt trifling to what she cxpected it would be, a further 
proof of thc goodncss and mildncss which at all times 
octuated the dear reverend Mother. That the fírst time 
she was placed in this penitential prison, she was much 
frightened, and wept considcrably, but that now habit 
had accustomed her to it, and she considercd it small 
indeed, in comparison with the certainty of having 
added to my happiness; that daily her prayers were 
olfered up to thc throne of Grace for my welfare, and 
concluded by entreating of me not to write to her, or 
make any exertion to sce her, as such a course would 
only aggravatc her suflerings. Such was the substance 
of thc letter of my beloved Rose, which brealhcd in every 
iine the sincerity of her devotion and the warmth of her 
atlection. I kncw she made light of her suñerings, in 
order to lesscn mine. 

“ About this timo the Revolución was rnaking great 
sirides. In the autumn of 1791 we returned to France. 

“ Wc had just arrived at Valencicnncs, in the begin- 
ning of OctobcT, when one morning I read iu the paptrs 


that a decree had been pronounced by the Assembly for 
thc immediate suppression and confíscstion of several 
monasteries, and amongst thc number the Abbey of 
Manbuisson. 

44 1 hastened my departure with a joyous hcart, at thc 
expectation of soon meeting my beloved Rose, and of 
ofífering her, in that world where she was about to find 
herself alone and unprotected, that home and that friend- 
ship which she had purchased so dearly. I arrived at 
Paris the 13th of Octobcr, and on the same day I was 
at Manbuisson. 

44 I cannot give you any idea of the feclings I expe- 
ricnced at fínding the gatos, which had been closed for 
so many centuries, thrown open to all who were dis- 
posed to enter. The church had been plundered, the 
tombs violated, the bones scattered about and profaned. 
But, oh, my God! a spcctacle still more heart-rending 
awaited me. 

“I called aloud to know what had become of thc 
pious sisterhood, and was told that the only inmate 
that remained was the portereas, who now occupied the 
abbess’ room. 

“This woman immediately recognized me. 4 What 
has become,’ I eagerly asked, 4 of my beloved and tried 
friend, Sister Rose V 

“At the mention of her ñame she becaroe palé as 
death, trembled violently, and, without replying, she lit 
a flambeau, and looked amongst a parcel of keys. 

“ 4 In the ñame of God,’ I etclaimed, 4 where is Sister 
Rose ? Is she dead ?’ 

444 Oh!’ replied the Portereas, 4 come quickly—thcy 
have forgotten her!’ 

44 4 And where?’ I cried. 

44 4 In thc Correction, where they placed her on 
Sunday, just before the commissioners of the dislrict 
carne.* 

44 4 Sunday!’ I sereamed; 4 and this is Saturd&y!’ To 
raise the trap, to dcscend tho ladder, to opon the door, 
was but the afífair of a moment But, oh! how shall I 
describe the sight that presented itself. My God! how 
have I survived it 1 

44 My fond and faithful friend had died the lingcring 
and cruel death of starvation, and every thing oround 
demonstrated thc cxccss of her agony; her veil and her 
habita had been tom to tatters—her crncifíx broken, and 
the poor unfortunate lying on the scattered remnants. 
I caught her by the waist, and roised her toward me. 
Gracious God, what a meeting! She was stifF and coid; 
her right hand had tom her bosom—her teeth long and 
white, which her agonizingly contracted lipa made visible, 
were buried in her lefi arm, which she had bitten in many 
places. At the same time, her eyes, movclcbs and wide 
open, appeared to fíx their gaze upon my face. The sight 
was too much, and with an hysteric scream I fell insen¬ 
sible, still holding her in myarms. They were obliged to 
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use forcé in aeparating us, so firm and dcath-like was my 
grasp. 

u The next day, when I recovered my consciousness, 
I found my husband sitting besido my bed. In a few 
days he had me removed. 

“ And now, Sir, yon can well understand the deplo¬ 
rable event that briaga me here yeariy on the 13th of 
October. I come not to ask pardon of my beloved Rose 
for the death which I have given her. Oh, no! for 
certain am I that, in the midst of all her aufleringa, her 
Lipfl or heart never breathed a single malediction against 
me—bnt I come to pray to that God who withdrew her 
from me, that he may be mercifully pleased to unite us 
in eternity. I como again to ice that garden, those 
walks, and that cloister, where togethcr we have so 
often vowed eternal friendship; where together we have 
promised to participate in each others joya and sorrows 
—unequal participation, which gave to me all the hap- 
pinesa, while the portion which awaited my innocent 
friend was a cruel chastisement and frightful doastb,” 
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THE OLD STANDARDS OF BUCKLESBURY. 

Pleasaict oíd Bucklesbury ! Can I cver forgct tbe 
happy houra I have spent in thee? Favorito resort of 
schoolboys in thcir August bolidaya, here were my hap- 
piest vacations passed. When I firstknew Bucklesbury, 
it was a placo of some fivo or six hundred inhabitants, 
none of them very rich, nonc very poor. Each of ita 
indwellers was known to all, and a aociability that 
sprung from tho heart, United them in tbe bonds of 
ncighborly kindness. Their dwellings were not closely 
packed together as I havc seen in some villages which 
ape the atyle and appearanc© of cities, but, generally 
spcaking, each house stood alone, environed by ita well 
kept garden, abounding in flowere. There was no 
scarcity of fine oid shade trees in ita highways and 
byways. 

Tt is now many years since I spent an August there, 
and most whom I loved therein have been carried to 
their resting-places in the church-yard; but I love to 
think of them, and would pay the tribute of a few linea 
to their memory. It is picasant to me to remembcr 
“the oíd standards,” as the members of the oldcst fami- 
lies in the place were called by únele Bob, the negro 
barber, waiter and fiddler, himself, perhaps, the oldest 
inhabitant Bob knew the dates of all the births, mar- 
riages and deaths that had occurred in Bucklesbury for 
sixty years. He Was tbe standing chronicle and uni¬ 
versal referee in all matters of village chronology; the 
decisión of the relative importance of modem fires and 
floods, snow-storms and hail-storms was of course his 
privilege as the “ oldest inhabitant,” whose memory as 
to such matters is always considered unquestionable, by 
way of cxception to the usually received opinión that 
the memory grows weak with age. In matters of pedi- 
gree, I think Bob was wortfi a wbole college of heralds. 
To all, gentle and simple, Bob was invariably civil, but 
the oíd standard*, the representativos of those families 
in which he had lived iHwhis youthful days were the 
chosen objeets of his mingled love and reverence. Of 
nothing was he fonder of discoursing than of the oíd 
standards, exoept, perhaps, the eventful occurrenc© of 
his holding General Washington’s horse for ten minutes. 
A 8tranger could not be long in Bob’s company without 
hearing of that horsc-holding, otjoÍ the oíd standards of 
Bucklesbury, perhaps of both. 

In the largest house in the main street lived Major 
Lañe, an especial favorite of pune. . A widower without 
children, he loved to have us boys about him, and his 
house and grounds were freely open to us. He had 
served through the Revolution with much crcdit, and 
retumed to “ the dull pursuits óf civic life” with a for¬ 
tune somewhat impaired, but a constitution as vigorous 
as ever. How he loved to speak, and how wc loved to 


hcar of Brandywine, Trenton, and Monmouth battles, 
in all of which he had done good service as a captain of 
cavalry! It was a great day with him when he could 
gather thirty or forty boys about him in bis grounds and 
drill us. The carpenter had made for him, in a rough 
way, three or four doxen wooden guns, and having 
armed us with thesc, the Major would go through his 
engagements in miniature, it being first settled by lot 
who should persónate, for the time being, the British or 
the more odious Hessians. How gloriously we marched 
and counterraarched, charged and retreated. The only 
drawback to our sport was that the boys who played 
King George’s men* would sometimes become so inter- 
ested as to be harder to defeat than was considered pro¬ 
per. Our oíd fricnd stood upon a little eminence, 
pealing forth his orders in that magnificent voice of 
his—“Advanc© light infantry!” “Hessians fall back,” 
« Forward Riflemen,” and so on. 

In front of his door the Major had plantad a battery, 
two email brass cannons, one-poundere, I believe. Thcse 
we were sometimes allowed to drag about and pretend 
to fire, our mothers having strictly prohibited the use of 
gunpowder in our engagements. Twice a ycar the 
Major discharged them himself—on the Fourth of July 
and the Twenty-Second of February, whose retum was 
duly announced to the village by a Federal salute at 
sunrise, and a National salute at noon from the Major’s 
pieccs. I was told that on these anniversaries, the Major 
was in high glee, wearing his oíd rontinentals well 
brushed, and having his hair doubly powdercd and his 
queue arranged with unusual pains for the occasion. A 
supper for a large party of his friends usually closed the 
day. On the Fourth of July his door posta were hidden 
with wreaths and garlands, and they who had no flowere 
of their own raising for the adornraent of their houses, 
which was then a general custom in the village on that 
day, were very welcome to Major Lee’s gatden. Per¬ 
haps there is more noise now in Bucklesbury on “ the 
glorious Fourth,’* but I may doubt if there is as much 
real enjoyment or so heartfelt a veneration for the day 
and the men who made it memorable as in the times of 
which I am speaking. 

Misa Susan Slocum, who reaided across the way from 
the Major’s, was another of the oíd standards. A maiden 
lady of bctween forty and fifty—únele Bob, who was a 
great admirer of her, never thought it right to be more 
particular—with much of this world’s wealth at her 
disposal, her house was the abode of hospitality and 
kindness. Th© best society in the place was here to be 
met with; I have spent many happy evenings there. 
Yet with most of the boys, her domain was not so 
desirable a resort, for she was very particular in her 
injunctions as to our deportment on her premises, not 
allowing us to pluck a fruit or flower without expresa 
permission, a restraint ill suited to a boy’s idea of liberty. 
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It was a raattcr of much wonderraent to us youngsters 
that Mías Sugan had never married, for she had the 
remaíns of considerable beauty, was afflucnt in her 
circumstancos, and sctting aside a few peculiarities more 
of maimer than of temper, was a very amiablc wornan. 
Her contemporarie» told us that she had been hard to 
please, had refused several oflfers, and I have an india- 
tinct rccollection that únele Bob said something to me 
of a young man loat at sea. She had a very compaa- 
aionate heart, and one of her greatest delights was the 
getting up of benevolent societies, of which she was 
either President, Secretary or Treasurer. Bucklesbury, 
howevcr, afforded but a narrow field for the exercise of 
her genius in thia particular. Every body being able to 
aet a joint of meat on table, her aoup house languished 
for want of customcrs; and a barefooted child in winter 
being a thing unknown, the stock of thick stockings and 
atout boots, which formed the capital of her Provident 
Socicty, was gome years in going oflf. Excepting some 
do mes tic medicines of her own compounding, the recipes 
for which she kept secret, her supplies for the poor were 
generally unclaimed dividends. It was thought at one 
time that she and our firiend the Major were about to 
make a match of it. This she stoutly denied, declaring 
that a man so fond of military amusements would never 
suit her. His cannonades were her especial aversión. 
Perhaps thosc little brass field pieces prevented her be- 
coming Mre. Lañe. Greater trifles have produced greater 
resulta. 

Tom Hardwicke was a nephew of Misa Susan’s, and 
generally looked upon as the destined heir of her poe- 
sessions, a supposition which, perhaps, led to his being 
brought to lead a Ufe of gentcol uselessness. When I 
first knew Tom he had lost both perents, and spent his 
time living about among his reladons. His own poe- 
sessions were small, and it was amazing how well he 
got along upon so little money. His mother, his last 
surviving parent, had been a great favorito in the place, 
and the orphan boy if he received little else, fell heir, on 
her death, to the good will of the community. The 
shopkeepers let him have every thing at cost and some- 
times at a little under. He was a good horseman, and 
no contemptible sportsman. . Under his tutonship I took 
my first lesson in angling in Bluebird creek, which 
skirted the village. No kinder hearted crcature than 
Tom ever lived, and he was of gTeat assistance to bis 
aunt in her benevolcnt enterpríses. It was a fortúnate 
thing for any one with a broken arm or leg to fall under 
his notice. He had the first news of the existence of the 
varioloid, apd had re-vaccinated half the people in the 
place before the physicians heard of it Though no 
student, Tom read much, though with little system. He 
played a little on the ilute, and had his head well stored 
with oíd bailada, with which, in an uncultivated but 
musical voice, he sometimes favored his friends.- Poor 


Tom! he has been dead for many years, but there are 
hearts vet beating that cherish his memory. 

I passed three days in Bucklesbury, during this past 
summer. I went to spend a month, but the change in 
every thing was too painfully great to bear. Twenty 
years make roost perceptible alterations in a small place. 
The town contains three thousand people, but the spirít 
of love and cordial sociability has diminished in greater 
proportion. The society is cut up into three or four 
circles, which never touch not even in a point. The 
two congrcgations have split and re-gplit, and though 
there are now six churches, not one of them is half full, 
and it takes lcss than two years to starve out every cler- 
gyraan that set ti es among them. Somcbody invented a 
ncw religión there the summer before last, but what its 
tenets are I was unable exactly to ascertain. They have 
got a bank at one end of the town, and a poor house at 
the other. The place secmed cióse and crowded, and I 
detected an aping of city manners most disagreeable. 
“The oíd familiar faces” had nearly all disappeared, and 
the second and third generations of thosc whom I had 
lovcd looked coldly on me. I strolled out of town to- 
ward my oíd fishing ground, hoping to find nature, at 
least, unchangcd. Oh nymphs and hamadryads! they 
had dammed up the creek and-built a paper-mill. Three 
days, as I have said, were the limit of my visit. The 
pleasure I had anticipated was not realized, and I left 
the town resolved to sée it no more. The Bucklesbury 
I loved 8hall live forever in my memory; os for this 
modem town which calis itself by its ñame, is an 
impostor. 81owly walked the stage horses up the hill 
to the point where the first view of the town is scen by 
those arriving by the northetn road. In oíd times I had 
anticipated that view with delight, but now I tumed not 
to take a last view. It was my own dear oíd Buckles¬ 
bury no longer. • • 
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THE OUTCAST. 

II OIOIOI W. BUHCH. 

It was a dark night in thc dreary monih of November 
—the season when summer, with all its vernal richness, 
has but lately disappeared—when nature puta ofF the 
green attire which clothea each tree with waving foliage, 
and every field with verdure ciad waa blooming soft and 
fresh, imparting to the soul ita own atill smiling joyous- 
nese—when the breath of Heaven travels onward, like 
the bee, and gathere swcets from every flower, wafting 
to the aenae its grateful odors, mild, salubrious and free. 
But now, how changed ! The face of nature late so 
amiling, has turned to deepest gloom; the chiil wind 
awecps along in fítful gusta, and sigha ita mournful 
notes through every bough where late the merry rustle 
of each leaf waa music to the ear. 

The tall treea 'yield obedient to the blast, and bow 
their atately heads in aolemn grandeur, as the rude tem- 
peatuoua galo drivea on ita ceaaeleaa courae, and makes 
each bough to groan and writhe as though in very agony 
beneath ita sway; the dry leaves by forcé impelled, in 
rayriada acour the plain, then suddenly whirling upward 
into air, are acattcred over the face of the earth. Dark 
clouda that veil the heavens in their misty vapor, in 
quick succeaaion courae each other beneath the aky, 
obacuring every atar and ahutting out the moon’s soft 
light, whose dim palé face, just visible between each 
gloomy mass, at intervals darta forth a solitary jray with 
just enough of light to show the rugged sceno below 
—whose wild and checrless aspeet meeta the view, 
awakening that chiil sense of wintry deaolation that 
atrikes the heart with misery indeñnablc. 

Ah! well for those whose lucky stars have blest them 
with a homo—a refugo from the chilling blast, whose 
moaning, melancholy voico proclaíms, in w hispe rs loud, 
the misery without, and hark! the pattering raindrops, 
driven by the rude winds down the quivering cascmenta, 
trickle fast, while every gust with mighty rushing sound, 
whirls past and shakes the fabric to ita base. 

Now, there was one who, lone, aad, and alow, went 
her weary way along the barren moor, an outeast. A 
ruthleaa aire had driven her forth to seek another home, 
and shc, poor helpleas one, without a roof to shelter that 
sweet babe who neatlcs to her breast, unconscious of its 
mother’s wocs. 8hc turned her looks to Heaven; there 
all was dark; and when she prayed, the rough winds 
choked her voice; but still her heart was there, and she 
implored some timely succor for the little one whose soba 
broke forth as every chilling blast debed the mother’s 
fond protection. 

u Ah!” she cried; u my father, waa it well to tbruat 
me forth, at this dark hour, with the poor babe who 
never harraed thee; ’t was cruel—yes;” and ahe wept as 
though her heart would breok. 


A while she lingered, not knowing where to tum her 
stops, ’till at last she saw, far in the diatance, a faint 
light that glimmered like a star, and pointed out some 
habitation; this ahe followed with trembling steps, and 
eagerly strained her eyea amid the gloom to catch from 
whence it carne; this cheered her heart, and she travelled 
on toward thc spot with newly-awakened hopea. 

Now the winds abated, and soon the clouda poured the 
rain in torrente forth, and, like a deluge carne the moun- 
tain stream, foaming, and swelling as it rolled its down- 
ward coune from rock to rock—uprooting trece whose 
branches swept by the hill, went crashing on, and with 
the waters bounding over each craggy point, descended 
to the vale. Here all was dark; but soon the hollow 
rush of waves, as the river burst its banks, struck on thc 
wanderer’s ear. 8he tomed, and as the moon shot forth 
one solitary ray, espied with horror-stricken gaze, the 
shining waters bearing on her steps with rapid harte. 

8he clasped her babe with strong con vulaive cagerness, 
and flew, for fear impelled her coursc, as on her footsteps 
now the quiet encroaching torrent gained; yet on she 
went, and still the tide pursued; she paused for lack of 
breath, then on again; fear lent her wings, un til at last 
her waning strength could bear no more; she sank, still 
with her babe, that now had stilled its cries, and on its 
mother’s beating heart repoced unconscious of its coming 
doom. 

u Ah, merey!” so she cried, u to perish thus; my babe, 
thou ’lt share thy helpleas mother’s fate; sleep on—there 
—yes, soon to sleep in death. Thy father, too—-O, could 
he see us now; but I forgive him—yes, may God forgive 
him too.” There was a pause—the interval of a moment 
—then a rushing sound of many waters, and the mother 
and her infant, swept by the boiling surge, were hurrying 
on to dark cternity. 

I could not tell all the agony she felt—all the ailent 
anguish of despair—the throbbing of the heart—the 
grasping at every straw or slender twig that floated by 
—the beeting breath that choked each cry, which roso 
each moment to her iips, stiíled by thc wind that made 
the swollen waters foam and writhe like the waves of a 
dark tempestuous sea. The owlet from its eyrie driven, 
8creamed and flapped its wings amid the scene of deso- 
lation; earth and heaven, all alike seemed veiled in 
gloom unfathomable, save now and then one long and 
lingering flash would penétrate the dark neta, for a mo¬ 
ment lighting up the dismal horrors of the night, and 
making all its terror» visible. 

Not far from wherg. the torrent whirled its rapid flight 
in headlong fury on, over many a rock whose craggy 
summit rose above the wave, there stood a cot, whose 
inmates, sheltered from the raging elements that warred 
above, were seated in a nook, while on the chocrful 
h earth a goodly fire blazed, and thrcw aro un d its wcl- 
COOJ 0 light on every face, whose smiling looks pro- 
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claimed their heart's contení. They listened as each 
gust swept howling by, and told its tale of coid bleak 
misery; thcn pressing closer to the glowing pile, with 
outstretched cara they 1 i «tened to the goodsiie’s talo—an 
aged, venerable man, whose silvcry hair, and snow-white 
beard proclaimcd the winter of his life, whose «tatcment 
was received with eager, simple looks, that told the in- 
tereet they felt, and showed they were all attendve to 
his words. 

The oíd man pausod; for, as he spoke a sound now 
thrice repeated, mct his ear, which first he took for that 
low plaintive moan, the herald of each blast, but now 
more iike the human \olcc ; ’t was still—they listened 
long with breath supp ressed—again—the oíd man star ted 
up; a child’s low plaintive cry now mingled with the 
wind, and smote their hearts with a sense of woe. The 
sire gave the word, and each one, torch in hand, now 
sallied forth, and plunging into darkness, sought the 
place from whence the cries aróse, and as they neared 
the spot, the roer of waters rose above the still low wail 
of agony that grew more feeblc at each step. They 
reached the brink, and casting over the gulf the fiicker- 
ing glare from the torch upheld, espied the infant cling- 
ing to its mother’s neck, whose snow-white arms were 
twined around the branches of some fallen tree, whose 
trunk, impeded in its downward courso by some pro- 
jecting rock, upheld this helpless pair. One daring 
youth descended from above, by a roj>e entwined, and 
plunging in the raidst, he struggled with the stream till, 
by great eflort, he achieved his end, and seizing in his 
brawny arms the mother and her child, the three were 
drawn to shore. 

They bore her lifeless to the cot. One held her babe, 
whose fceble cries had ceased; they stripped its little 
form, and chafed its feeble rigid limbs till at last life’s 
current to its heart retumed, and every soul was glad- 
dened with its smile. It called, in gentle accents— 
mother, She, poor hapless one, it scemed was still in 
death, for yet no signe of life appearod to cheer their 
eager cares; her lips were closed—and from her lovely 
brow, palé as the raarble, Her dark hair strayed in wild 
profusión to the ground. Her heart was still—no 
heaving breast betokened life; and as they hung above 
and gazed upon her beauteous face in wondrons admi¬ 
ra t ion, the big toar started to the oíd man’s eye, whose 
tears were scarccly ever shed beforc. 

The good wife and her daughters, still with anxious 
and untiring zeal, applied thcm to the task through the 
night, and ere the moming dawned their tender cares 
were blessed with that rewanl for which they toiled; 
and ahe, the daughter of misfortune, awoke to Life, and 
awpkc to blcss thcm for their pains; and oh! with what 
a look—with what a heart of thankfulness and love she 
pressed once more the babe to that fond breast, whose 
warm aílcclion now gnshcd forth in gxatitudc and joy. 
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THE POLIS II OFFICER. 

BT J. THORNT03T. 

It was a stained and time-worn manuscript which 
my friend brought out from his scrutoire. We drew 
our chaire closer to the fire, when he opened the manu¬ 
script and rcad. 

It was in the ever memorable and valiant attempt that 
Poland made to maintain its independence against a 
tyranny which raiaed in the heart of every bonest Pole, 
an indignant feeling toward his oppressore, and caused 
rebellion to rankle in his bosom and seek rcdress—it is 
of that period I am now writing when man, rising from 
his bed of rest, feels himself still laboring under a burden 
too grievous to be borne. Before I proceed farther, it 
will bo nccessary to give a brief outline of my boyish 
days. 

When it was thought fit by a kind and indulgcnt 
parent, that my mind could bear the study of a boording- 
school, I was sent from home, at a diatanco of ninety 
miles, where, from my first introduction, I found an 
acquaintance with a fellow-boardcr, and there soon ap- 
peared that congeniality of feeling and sentimcnt which 
promised to ensure us mutual happiness and comfort— 
we may well say M We livtd and lovtd together” I 
never kcpt a aecrct from him but once, and he was the 
same as true and just to # me. Time flies and discovers 
secreta. I had now completad my nineteenth year, and 
as revolts were daily occurring against Hussian tyranny, 
and my father suflering under it pcreonally, he procured 
me a commission to join the regiment immediataly, which 
was then lying at Warsaw. I was forced to go and leave 
my oíd companion, and one with whom, when the daily 
duties were ended, I spent many moments; she whom I 
cherished at my heart with a bosom full of doubts, and 
hopea, and feare. I now revealed to her my ardent 
love, and found I was only echoing her own sentiments 
regarding myself, for me, and me only, she said she loved 
and lived. 

On my retum home to my companion, I told him of 
the only secret I had ever retained; and having paid 
great attention to my relation, he buret into a flood of 
tears. I was snrprised at thie strange conduct, but soon 
found oút the cause from his incoherent expressions. I 
was agonized to see my companion suñering under cir- 
cumstances so painful—he, who when I was a youth, a 
stranger, and far fiom home, became to me a brother 
and a friend. I hostened to Annette, and told her of 
this strange aflair, when she, with that prompt alacrity 
which is characteristic of our Polish ladies, particularly 
in such aífairs, complied with my earnest entreaties (and 
to prevent the addresses of Nowistchy in my abscnce) 


consented, with the permistión of J^r parents, to bocome 
my wife. . 

On my return home, I found my companion still in 
the same excited State as I had left him. I gave him a 
slight hint of what had happened, which he seemed 
perfcctly to understand. He in a few minutes aroused 
himself from the stupor and summoned up resolution to 
inquire when I should leave. I told him on the morrow. 
He said, “ I shall aceompany you to whatever place or 
in whatever circumstances you may be.” 

“ Oh, Annette í Farcweil at last must come. Adieu! 
may Heaven guard and protect you! Farewell—Farc¬ 
weil !” Thosc who have really loved almost to idolatry, 
can only picture the feelings at our separation. We 
proceeded in silence, each buried in his own respective 
meditations. Nowistchy on a sudden exclaimed, 

«Should Fate decree no retum to your Annette, I 
will be to her a friend, a brolher, or a husbandto which 
I cordially assented, afler which conversation he appeared 
to resume hisformer wontedchcerfulness. Oh! Annette, 
behold rae duly exercised in warlike duties, preparing 
for an cngageinent, j)erhaps never more to see you. The 
Russians are advancing. It was midnight, and now and 
then the distant peal of cannon could be heard rolling 
through the silence of the night; louder grew the sounds, 
and louder, till at last the warlike peal “ to arms,” roused 
us from our suspense. I recommended myself to God 
with a short and earnest prayer for my wife. 

I was now préphred to meet the enemy. I sought 
Nowistchy, and found him in a deep thought; quite 
unconscious of what was passmg a round till I aroused 
him from his stupor. We embraced each other, and 
again repeated the promise respecting Annette. .Now 
roars the cannon, and louder yet—“ yea louder than the 
bolts of heaven”—all confusión, man falls upon man. 
Oh, war! thou igni$ fatua a, that drives desolation to 
the door of the rich, destruction and despair to that of 
the poor. The combat thickens, and ñghting for our 
independence, with bravery doubly armed by a good 
cause, this engagement was declared in our favor. 

The conflict over, I sought my companion, and found 
him partly covered with the bodies of the slain, but 
breathing; having carried him with all speed to the 
hospital, the surgeon found he had only swooned from 
loss of blood, and had received no mortal injury ; and 
afler due attention and some restoratives he soon reco¬ 
ve red. Immediately afler the engagement, I was ordered 
to a distant part of Poland, where the Russians had been 
committing their horrible deeds of war. Nowistchy, 
being on the sick list was forced to remain; we were 
for the first time parted from our youth, and having 
embraced me and thanked me for his preservation of 
life, he once more repeated the promise, of “ remember- 
ing Annette.” 

I had been now mar chin g from placo to place, and 
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could receivc no news res pee ti ng her, ñor yet of No- 
wistchy. I had scized every opportunity from the bustle 
of war, and written several times, but received no an- 
swef; at last one ray of hope beamed, and yet disap- 
pointment was still greater, for by frequent marches and 
remováis from place to place, we had to pass her nalive 
village. I sought her home. Imagine me, buoyed up 
with all the hopea of once again seeing my wife—my 
all. With scnsations which tongue cannot expresa, I 
found the house uninhabited, and on inquiry leamed 
that the mother was dead, and the daughter gone, no 
one could tell where. 

To proceed—our struggle was near drawing to a 
cióse, and one bold attempt riiust be made; it was done, 
but ah! how fruitlessly. I had been ordered to command 
the advance guard, and having met a company of Rua- 
sians, determined to give them battle, though evidently 
far inferior ¡n point of numbers. We advanced, and— 
oh, God! what can equal my feeiings—my surprise— 
to see ray oíd companion, my former friend, now my 
presont foe. I stood amazed—confused ; I attempted to 
mention his ñame. No; my tongue refused its utterance, 
and I know not how long I might have rcmained, had 
not a discharge from the encmy caused me to recover 
my sclf-possessión. 

We fougbt, but were at last overeóme, and I and my 
brave associales were made prisonerB. I had even at 
this time ono ray of hope—perhaps I might hear from 
him of my Annette.; but no; when I was token, to my 
exceeding astonishmcnt, by his expresa orders, I was 
cast into prison, to be sent to Russia as a captive. 

It was o ver, and Poland lost that independence, how- 
ever small. And I was compelled to join as a prívate 
in the Russian ranks, to my grcat surprise, under the 
command of roy former friend, now my deadlicst foe. 
The first opportunity that occurred, I intended speaking 
to him (fully relying on our former friendship) of my 
Annette; but, alas! the last ray of hope was banished 
from me. I soon found out my raistakc; I was accused 
with insolence to my superior officer, and was scntenced 
to three month’s cióse confinement. This conduct almost 
drove inc mad; what could have induced him to act so ? 

This changc in my situátion I could not endure. 
Ingratitudc from one whom I loved as a brother, and 
anxiety for my wife, determined me to comrnit some 
deed which might termínate my miserable cxistence. 
Chance soon favored me; being on duty as sentinel, I 
had been decply engrossed with such schemes, and I 
was startled by hearing the voice of Captain N- y, 
and not observing him, I did not give that salute which is 
customary for a superior officer to repeive; I was ordered 
to appear before a court-martial for insolence and neglect 
of duty ; and being once tried for the same olTcnce prc- 
viously, I now was sentenced to seven year’s transpor- 
tation. I now gave up all hopos of my Annette. 


The Overaeer of convicta was a mild, good man—one 
that we do not commonly find in that capacity—and to 
him I told my misfortunes. After three year’s sufler- 
ance, by his testimony of good conduct, my sentonce 
was midgated, and I was ordered to return to my former 
situátion in the ranks. I was airead y wom down with 
anxiety, fatigue and hardships, until I could no longer 
endure the labor, and a fever followed. After a long 
illness, and through the kind attention of the matron, I 
became convalescent. I was allowed the prívilege of 
walking in the gardens (which are very large) attachcd 
to the infírmary. 

Frequently, at my entrance into theec gardens, I ob- 
served a female closcly wrapped up, whose features I 
could never discern, and who always seemed to avoid 
me. Curiosity made me inquire who she was; when I 

was informed that she was the wife of Captain N-. 

I could have spoken to her; but no—one more breach 
of duty and I should be lost to all chance of ever seeing 
her whom I could not banish from my mind. I made 
inquirios of the matron, to whom I had formerly told my 
misfortunes. She said the lady was Captain Nowistchy’s 
wife, that he was very unkind to her, and was very 
careful that sho should not go out without him, and 
appcared always to keep her confinad. A thought cros- 
sed my mind—was this my Annette 1 but no; I endea- 
vored to suppress it, but could not; night and day I had 
her image before mine eyes, yet I could not banish the 
thought. “ For wliile thero ’s life there ’s hopeyet how 
could I expect ever to see her to whom I had so oflcu 
written, and never received an answcr ? 

One day, whilst deeply absorbed in tliought, I ex¬ 
tended my usual limits, and did not observe what was 
passing about until I camo in contact with my captain’s 
wife, when— God ! who can paint my feeiings, who 
can describe my sensations, when I now recognized my 
Aimette—my long lost wife ; she as soon knew me and 
fainted in my arms. I called for assistancc, and was 
immediately answered by my Captain, who had me 
instantly confined, when, after a fcw days, I was to be 
again tried by a court-inartial, for insulting his wife. I 
could not, during my trial, get liberty to explain; and 
was accordingly sentenced to perpetual banishiuent. 
Before my departure for Siberia, I obtained materials 
for writing, and soon made a full statcmcnt of faets and 
had them conveyed to the Colonel of the Regimen t, 
who, after, perusing it, carne to my condeuinod eell, and 
qyestioned me very strictly. He was a man of honor, 
and soon caused inquiries to be made into the aífair, 
and submitted them to the Emperor, who, having disco- 
▼ered the truth, transferred the scntence on my oíd 
school-fellow; who, before his going into ex i le, dcclared 
that it was through him I suflered all these misfortunes; 
that after he and I first separated, he sent for Annette, to 
whom he made it appear 1 was killed in an engagement, 
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and to prevent thc opportunity of our meeting, he deserted 
his native country. Fate still decreed that he should not 
pass in the ease and luxury of a quiet mind,for he secmed 
as if he had been haunted by me more lite an evii genius 
than a human being, to remedy which he planned all 
those ¿lis, and endeavored to have me banished the king- 
dom. 

The Emperor, aftcr due deliberation, restored me my 
long lost wifc; and, as a recompence for my misfortunes, 
he lias retumed me to my native land, with a sufftcient 
annuity to spend my days in easc and happiness, which 
we now enjoy, and of which we have been so long de- 
prived. Never docs night unfold its sable curtains, but 
our hearty orisons are poured forth for health and hap¬ 
piness for him who has been so kind, and our humble 
thanks to the Giver of all GoocL 
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THE PRISON LOVERS. 

BT HARRIET BOWLKS. 

lie the neighborhood of Dourdeaux there still stand s 
an oíd venerable chateau, long the residence of the noble 
family oí Malortie. In the height of the first Freoch 
Revolution, the last marquis of that ñame fell on the 
scaffold, and, a few days after, the castle was hroken 
into by an armed mob, headed by a Comraissary of the 
people. 

“What seek you? what want you?” said an aged 
servan t, who bad accompanied his unhappy máster even 
to the very steps of the scaffold. 

“ We do not seek for any one,” answered the Com- 
missary, “but what we wish for is the ill-acquired 
wealth of an aristocrat, and we must have it,” and 
with these words the mob dispersad in search of plander. 
They searched in the chambers, in the presses, the for- 
niture, the ccilings, the floors; behind the richly carved 
wood-work; even upon the very roof. They searched 
too with pikes, with hammers, and with hatchets, bul 
conld not discover that which they were looking for. 
The inquisition, or it ought rather to be called the 
destruction, of the house, continuad for six hours. The 
assailauts broke the Windows, they tora down the 
painting, they dragged away the curtains and the car¬ 
peta, and they knocked the heads off the statues, as if 
they were so many aristócrata; and they tore in pieces 
the pictures of saints, as if they were the contra-revolu- 
tionists of another World. But then they found no gold, 
no jewels—but one. It was while they were dcstroying 
a pie tu re of the Madonna, that a gentle sigh was heard, 
and on gazing around they discovered, in a small oratory, 
a young girl knceling, with her eyes turned toward 
heaven. She seemed so young, so beautiful, and there 
was in her piety a tenderness and a fervor, that she gave 
you the idea at once, of innocente, and of beatitude. 
Even the Commissary of the people was so much 
aflected by the spectacle presented to him, that he con- 
templated it in silence, and it was manifest in his manner 
that his mind was fílled with the mingled feelinga of 
respect, astonishment, and admiration. Such were not 
the feelings of his companions; for they began by joking, 
laughing, and mocking, and then a few of the most au- 
dacious presumed to approach her. Cabonis instantly 
placed himself before her, and he let fall upon the kneel- 
ing maiden one end of his revolutionary standard, as if 
he would place her Ufe and honor under the safeguard 
of the republic. He then, addreseing his furíous com¬ 
panions, who were preeeing round him on all sides, said 
in a loud and angry voice— 

“ Citizens! the first who touches this female—the 
fírst that insuits her—the first that speaks to her, dies 
by my hand.” 
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The crowd shrunk back. Cabonis raised up the 
beautíful Christian. He supplicated her to be seated. 
He removed from his head the red bonnet; and he 
flong to a distance from him oh the floor the dreadful 
weapons which seemed to excite the fears of the maiden. 
He did his utmoat to inspire her witfc courage. He did 
*o by his words, and by his «miles; and he at length 
thus spoke to her, with an emotion that was marked by 
his trembling lipa— 

“ Whoever you are, do not feel the slightest fear, but 
deign to answer me.” 

“To whom shall I give an answer! Is it to an 
enemy!” • . 

“ No—but to a Citizen, a patriot,and an honest man.” 

“ Well, then, what is your will?” 

“ I wish to know what you were doing there.” 

“ I was praying to God for you ; for all.” 

“Foíus!” 

“ Yes, for the munlerers of my father.” 

“ Then, who are you 1” 

“ I ara the daughter of an aristócrata I am Lucille 
de MaJortie.” 

To bear such a ñame was at that period a most awful 
crirae; and it imposed upon the Commissary of the 
people Jthe performance of a dreadful duty; but it was 
one that, in despite of the promptings of his heart, he 
most discharge. The crowd collected in the chateau 
yelled forth “ down with the female arístocrat;” and 
Cabonis was compelled to Order our heroine, and who 
was already his protegée, to rise in haste, and take her 
place even in the midst of her enormes; to obey what 
was called “ the law,” and to follow him. 

“ Farewell! we shall mect in another and a better 
world,” said Mademoiselle de Malortie, as her hand was 
kisaed by her oíd and faithful servant 

“ Angel of Heaven!” stammered forth the oíd man, 
as hé knelt at the feet of Cabonis; “ where is she going? 
Where are you bringing herí” 

“ To death !” exclaimed a voice in the crowd. 

“ To martyrdom,” remarked the maiden. 

«To liberty,” murmured the Commissary of the 
people. 

In a few hours afterward, Mademoiselle de Malortie 
was a prisoner in the Costle of Ha ; and on the evening 
of that day, the jailor of the prison was dismissed, no 
one could tell why oí wherefore. The jailor was an oíd 
man, and he was rcplaced by a man 4 who was young, 
and whose very ñame was a terror to the arístocrat—in 
short, by an inexorable patriot whose courage, resolution, 
and popular inñuence were unquestionable. This new 
jailor wore the scarf of a Commissary of the people, and 
he was called John Francia Cabonis. 

A very great surpríse awaited Louise de Malortie the 
next moming; for, in the place of the oíd and sulky 
jailor, that the day before visited her, she saw her eell 
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door opened by the man of the people, who had the 
goodness to smile upon, to encourage, and defend her, 
in the great hall of her father’s chateau. Cabonis hum- 
bly and respectfully took her hand and led her quickly 
through all the detours of a dull and fríghlful labyrintiv 
where nought could be heard but the dolorous echo of 
groans, oí' sighs, and of wailing. * They thus proceeded 
for a considerable time. At length the mysteríous guide 
carne to a door that was low, thick, and plated over with 
iron; he pushed with his foot, and the fair prisoner found 
herself in a room, the very aspect of which elicited from 
her a cry of gratitude, surprise, and joy. It was a cham- 
ber in which there was puré air; there was light, there 
were flowers. An odoríferous breeze filled the air; and 
the sunbeams carne in a long «piral of luminous atoms; 
while wall-fiewers pushed their way through the gra- 
tings of the window. Lucille ascended a few steps that 
led to the window—she plucked a flower and presented 
it to her jailor, and as she did so, she said with a sad 
smile— 

“ I am—I am surely indebted to you alone for the 
kindness of providing me with this charming room— 
my last pleasant abode in this world. A day more— 
perhaps not an hour—and I shall have ceased to exist. 
Accept then, Sir, this flower; it is all that I now possess 
—and keep it as a remembrance of your unhappy pri- 
soner.” 

“I swear to you that it shall always l*e kept by me,” 
críed the intractable republican; “but,” he added, in a 
low voice, “ have you any thing to ask of me, any thing 
to inquire from me V 9 

“ Yes—but first I have a question to ask of you. Do 
you think I # have long to live.” 

“ I hope so.” 

“Then I ask you to procure for me a pray er-book, 
some of roy dresses from the chateau, and some books.” 

“ I will go to the village myself to-night, and you shall 
be in possession of those things in the moming.” 

“ That is not all; but, indeed, I am ashamed thus to 
intrude upon your kindness—I would also wish for pen, 
mk and papeT.” 

“You shall have them—although by doing these' 
things I jeopardize my reputation, ray honor, and per¬ 
haps my life—but what matter. 8peak, order, com- 
mand—say to your humble servant, 4 stand up,’ and I 
riso—‘kneel down,’ and I shall bend before you—‘obey,’ 
and I do your bidding; 4 die,’ if it be nccessary, and I 
will die—Farewell!” 

The jailor went* or ralher rushed out of the chamber. 
He closed the door with violence behind him, and for an 
entire week was absent. A tumkcy, in whom he could 
confíde, executed the commanda of the lady, and carne 
each day to receive her orders, the slightest one of which, 
in the eyes of his máster, was eqoivalent to the irrevo¬ 
cable commandment of a law. 
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One moming, and at an earlier hour than the tumkey 
, usually visited, her, the noise of the bolta being with- 
drawn, w&b heard outside of her door. H waa opened 
gently, and the captive uttered a cry of surprise, perhaps 
it waa of pleasure, on seeing poor Cabonis, who ap- 
proached her with downcast eyes and likc the moet 
timid of visitera. 

“Be not afiraid, lady—there is no danger—ít is only 
I,” he stammered forth. 

“Come here,” said the young lady, smiling; “come 
here, until I scold you, and thank you. You here, my 
guardián ángel, who soothe my sorrow and lessen tny 
pains; but why do you make youreelf aa invisible as if 
you were an ángel ? Speak!—see! you have promised 
to obey me, and I order you to answer me.” 

“ Lady,” replied the jailor, bluabing with delight at 
the gradous famüiarity of his prisoner, “ I have to tell 
you the motive of my visit to-day. I have promised, it 
is true, to obey you, even thpugh in doing so I excecd 
my duty, or in what is not right Well, then, I do for 
you as well as I can.” 

“ I know it—I feel it.” 

“ Fancy then that I have taken, at first sight, wjthout 
my being conscious of, without my wishing, with a very 
«trong feeling, with a friendship that is boupdless, with 
an affection that is overwhelming, with an attachment 
that is irresistible, for one—” 

“ For me, perhaps V 9 

“Alas! yea. My thoughts are so occupied by you 
that I can think of nothing else. I speak so constantly 
of your beauties and your virtues, that I can hardly talk 
of any thing else. You are the only subject of my dis- 
course with the prisoners; and thanks to njy words, to 
my praises, to my admiration, every one in the prison 
ftmcies that he knows you, though he has never seen 
you. Every body here loves you, respecta you, admira» 
you. A few days, and it was I who took a pleasure in 
speaking of you to every one, and now every one seems 
pleased in speaking to me of you. But a few moments 
ago I was chatting about you to a young prisoner, who 
is very accomplished, very amiablc, and extremely band- 
somé. He is a M. de Castera. Do you know him 1” 
m Na.” 

“ M. de Cestera has not the honor of knowing you, 
and yet he has made the finest speeches I ever heard 
about you. It was only this moming I found him 
writing verses reepecting you with a piece of chamal 
on the white wall of his chamber; and seeing this, I 
said to him, with the hope of pleasing you, 4 Citizen, 
you ought to write some poetry for the amusement of 
your pretty neighbor.’ But then, as M. de Castera 
had neither pen, ink, ñor paper, I gave him my pendí 
and tablet, and he has written such splendid poetical 
compliments, that, though I have not read them my- 
self, I have brought thein to you, lady, in the hope that 


they might attract your attenliou, and perhaps amuke 
you.” 

The impromptu of M. de Castera was nothing better 
than a simple and peurile piece of bandinage, entitled 
“ Frecdom in Prison.” The rhymes were read once or 
twice by the lady, and then ’given to the jailor, in order 
that they might be restored to the imprisoned poet; but 
the jailor said to her with great naivete — 

“ Wóuld it not be much better than sending him back 
what he has addressed to yóu, to give him an answer in 
verse or in prose. Do not smile at my folly; but *in 
prison even the most trifling amusement has great 
chárms fbr a captive; and I ara very anxious that you 
should have some amusement” 

Doubtless it seemed to Mademoiselle do Malortie that 
the singular prpject of Cabonis was not altogether on- 
reasonable, in such a position, and under the circum- 
stances that she was placed. The odáity of such an 
adven ture, the strangeness of this epistolary intimacy 
between two invisible beings, who were thus about to 
speak to each other from afar, to know, to appreciate, 
and to comprehend each other, in despite of tumkeys, 
bolts, and bars, had in it something attracrive for the 
curiosity, the mind, and the heart of a very young girl. 
She, therefore, vy ith a bewitching grace, consented to 
lend herself to the romantic idea of the gentleman and 
the jailor. She answered the poet, and the next day a 
new de man d on the part of M. de Castera compelled her 
to givo him a new Teply. The day following that agmin, 
and every succeeding day fbr an entire month, the letter- 
box of Cabonis received with a miraculous punctuality, 
the intímate and confldential correspondence of the two 
new (rienda. The verses of M. de Castera were of lile, 
of gallantry, of frivolity, of tendemees, and of passion. 
The prose of the lady showed that she was at all times 
adorable, and if it sometimes pro ved that she was tiraid, 
embarrassed, trembling, it was, perhaps, the folly of the 
abode in which she found herself, had infected the pen 
of the young lady. The imagination and the heart 
sometimes make sad work with sense and reasen. 
What, then, is to be said of this sweet adventure, this 
romance of letters, this courtship, which was not af- 
frighted by a prison, ñor jailore, ñor judges, ñor the 
scaífold 1 It was one of the million of strange things 
that occurred during the French revolution. But the 
story must be proceeded with—the hearts of the corres¬ 
pondente began to be eflected by their letters. Without 
ever seeing each other they were deeply in love. 

M. de Castora at last expressed an ardent wish to see 
the lady that he was always writing to. tfe wished for 
a single glance, to heave a single sigh, to speak one 
word. Mademoiselle de Malortie was always alone, 
always sad, always weary of her solitude, and she 
had not the courage to say “nay” to the desire expres- 
sed bv her enamored correspondent. Cabonis was 
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asked to grant the interview, and the single-minded man 
did not foresee any other consequence from the inter¬ 
view; than that it would be the mean* of soothing the 
sadness and solitude of the lady; and consequently, one 
night, thanks to the blind devotion of the lover, there 
jnet in the small cell wfe have already described, a gen- 
tleman remarkable for bis beauty^and an exquisitely 
lovely yonng maiden. 

Truth must be told. From the very first interview 
the presence of the honest jailor spoiled the conversation. 
Gallantry, before him, taiked politics; inclination spoke 
of flying frora France; and the eyes alone told of—love. 

Prisoncrs have a great deal of patience; and therefore 
M. de Castera, encouraged by the weakness of Cabonis, 
determinad to see and speak to Mademoiselle de Malortie 
without witnesses, without annoy anees, without a jailor. 
The geniua of a prison is a wonderful magician, and 
when he falla in love he ia an unconquerable power. 
Thus it waa with M. de Castera, who was one evening 
able to obtain admiaeion to the cell of the lady. It waa 
not more than an hour afterward that M.de Castera* had 
ceased to addreaa her as Mademoiselle de Malortie; but 
called her «Lucille”—«his own Lucillo.” She had 
anawered to that ñame; ehe had smiled on him; she 
sighed, and then leaning her head upon her hand, she, 
from exceas of h&ppiness, wepL She was weeping, 
when the bolts of the door were ahaken, the wicket 
opened with a crash, and the jailor appeared upon the 
threahold, actually motionlese from rage; and then, 
fixing his eyes upon the gentleman, he eaid, in a tone 
of voice that strack terror into the hearts of thoee who 
heard him— 

« Aristocrat, you are a villain! Answer, and anawer 
quickly, what brings you here 1” 

‘‘Yon see, rty dear Sir, how I am employed,” replied 
M. de Cestera, « I have come to expresa my love for one 
who loves me in retum. Monsieur Cabonis, I preaent 
to you Madame, the Marchioness de Castera.” 

« Aye, aye; but when do the nuptials také place, 
Monsieur le Marquis!” 

«To-morrow, provided that Heaven sends us a priest, 
or liberty.” 

« To-morrow! To-morrow there is for you and for her 
—the guillotine!” 

At that terrible word Mademoiselle de Malortie trem- 
bled with fear. She approached Cabonis ; she took his 
hand and clasped it in both of hers. She besought of 
him to lisien to her, and she spoke thus:— 

« I remember tojiave found in you a protector and a 
trae friend, and therefore will I confidc in you.” 

The jailor bent down his head in grief. 

“ Monsieur Cabonis,” the young girl continued, “if 
you still love me I have a favor to ask of you. Pardon 
me.” 

The jailor looked on her, but evidently not in anger. 


« My'friénd,” she proceeded to say, “ I aro going to 
make my confession to you. Ishall do so in a very few 
word», and it will be as one heart speaking to another. 
You, too, fhall be my judge.” 

The jailor began to smile. 

« I owe to the generous, kindly care that you have had 
of me, and your desire to amuse me in my solitude, the 
fiifct and the last poetical billet that I had from de Castera. 
Is not that true, Cabonis V 9 

«Yes.” 

«I owe to your devotion to your poor prisoner, the 
honor of having received, in the solitude of my prison, 
M. de Castera; whom you yourself have brought here, not 
once, but twenty, aye, a hundred, times. Is not that 
trae!” 

«Yes, and it was wrong in me to do so.” 

«Alas, my dear, kind, good, honestrhe&rted friend, 
you alone are the guilty one among us. I received 
your pupil eagerly, and I saw him a second time with 
pleasure. You it is who have ah own him the way to 
niy cell, and he has presumed to come and visit me 
withoat you. You have chaunted mypraises so loudly, 
that you put it into M. de Caster&’s head to fall in love 
with me; and you suggested to my mind that—I do not 
well know how to exprese it—not to hate him; aud now, 
but an instant—a minute—since, this nobleman has come 
to offer me his hand, and I have accepted it. He has 
ofiered to ahare the futuie with me, and I am ready to 
■haré it. He has promised me happiness, and I hope 
for it. This is our entjre crime, and for this you would 
invoke, as a fitting punishment—the guillotine! Well, 
be it so.” 

«The executioner will never be here in time for you, 
lady,” anawered the now relenting jailor. «The exe- 
cutíoner will perhaps be here to-morrow; but you ehall 
awape this very night.” 

« This night!” 

“ Yes! and follow me. Quick, quick! Here is a 
disguise for your person, money for* your pocket, and a 
pagsport to the frontíer. I have has tened to you to sare 
you this night, and I do save you. But, lady, do you 
in tum pardon me, when you see me thus trembling, 
thus weeping before you, like a child—like a fool, as I 
am. It seems tó me that I look upon you, that I speak 
to you, and that I admire you—for the last time. Adieu, 
then; and when you have nothing better to do, think on 
th* jailor of the fortress of Há.” 

The next day M. de Castera and Mademoiselle de 
Malortie had travelled a considerable distance from their 
prison. Three days afterward they had croesed the 
Spanish frontier, and Cabonis was ready to die of joy, 
upon hearing the happy tidings of their safe arrival in 
another country. 

The escape of the prisoners continued, however, un- 
known lo every one. Both morning and evening the 
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jailor, as usual, ascended to the chambers that had been 
occupied by the nobleman and the young lady. He 
delighted in touching, in kissing the hooks that had been 
read, the paper that had been written upon, by his loyely 
prisoner. He gathered the flowers that she had lefl be- 
hind her; he delighted to listen to the song of the birds 
that she had listcned to; he looked at the horizon that 
she had gazed upon so often, the stars that she had ád- 
mired, and the beauteous clouds that she had seen Cros¬ 
sing the hcavens. 

Cabonis went every day thus to think over and to 
weep about the past, and to lose his senses in extatic 
visions. One evening, after one of those strange visita 
that he loved to tnake to the absent fair one, the jailor 
abandoned the prison, and presentad himself at the bar 
of the death-dealing tribunal. There, havihg recounted 
to his judges the innocent history of his love, he de- 
manded for himself the punishment that was awarded 
to one convicted of having favored the escape of two 
prisoners of State; of two suspected persone; of two 
aristócrata. 

Cabonis was arrestad, convicted, and condemned!- 
Having been brought to the fortress of Há, to awak 
there the passage of the charretie> the jailor of the 
evening before obtained permission to pay another visit 
to the chamber of Mademoiselle de Malortie. He visited 
it, and there he kissed, for the last time, the withered 
wall flowers that she had given him. He then marched 
boldly, gaily, to the scaffold, where liis last words were, 
44 Long live the Republic V 9 
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RETREN CHMENT. 

I never witnessed a man submitting to circumstances 
with good humor and good sense, so remarkably as in my 
friend Alexander Willemott When I first met him, 
since our school days, it was at the cióse of the war: he 
had becn a large contractor with govemment for army 
clothing and accoutreraents, and was said to have realized 
an immense fortune, although his accounts were not yet 
settled. Indeed, it was said that they wcre so vast, that 
it would employ the time of six clerks, for two years, to 
examine Lhem, previous to the balance-sheet being struck. 
As I observed, he had been at school with me, and on 
my retum from the East Indies, I called upon him to re- 
new our oíd acquaintance, and congratúlate him upon his 
success. 

“ My dear Reynolds, I am delighted to see you. You 
must come down to Belem Castle ; Mrs. Willemott will 
receive you with picasure, I’m sure. You shall see my 
two girls.” 

I consented. The chaise stopped at a splendid man¬ 
sión, and I was ushered in by a crowd of liveried servante, 
Every thing was on themost sumptuous and magnificent 
scalc. Having paid my respecta to the lady of the house, 

I retired to dress, as dinner was nearly ready, it being then 
half-past seven o’clock. It was cight before we sat down. 
To an observaron that I made, expressing a hope that I 
had not occasioned the dinner being put oíT, Willemott 
replied, “ on the contrary, my dear Reynolds, we never 
sit down until about this hour. How people can diñe at 
four or five o’clock, I cannot conceive. I could not touch 
a mouthful.” 

The dinner was exccilent, and I paid it the encomiums 
which were its due. 

“ Do not be afraid, my dear feüow—my cook is an 
artiste exLraordinaire —a regular Cordon Bleu. You 
may eat any thing without fear of indigestión How 
people can live upon the English cookery of the present 
day, I cannot conceive. I scldom diñe out for fear of 
being poisoned. Depend upon it, a good cook lengthens 
y our days, and no price is to great to ensure one.” 

When the ladies retired, being alone, we entered into 
friendly conversation. I expressed my odmiration of his 
daughtere, who certainly were very handsome and ele- 
gant girls. 

“ Very true; they are more than passable,” replied he. 
l< We have had many offers, but not such as to come up 
to my expectation8. Baronets are cheap now-a-days, 
and Irish lords are nothing; I hope to settle them com- 
fortably. We shall see. Try this ciaret; you’il find it 
excellcnt, not a headache in a hogshead of it How peo¬ 
ple can (lrink port, I cannot imagine.” ¡ 

The next moming he proposed that I should rattle 
round the park with him. I acceded, and we set off in 
a handsome open carriage, with four grays, ridden by 


postillions at a rapid pace. As we were whirting along, 
he observed, “ In town we must of coime drive but a 
pair, but in the country I never go out without four 
horses. There is a spring in four horses which is de- 
lightful; it makes your spirits elastic, and you feel that 
the poor animáis are not at hard labor. Rather than not 
drive four I would prefer to stay at home.” 

Our ride was very pleasant and, in such amusements, 
passed away one of the most pleasant weeks that I ever 
remembered. Willemott was not the least alteied—he 
was as friendly, as sincere, as open-hearted, as when a 
boy at school. I left him, pleased with his prosperity, 
and acknowledging that he was well deserving of it, al¬ 
though his ideas had assumed such a scale of magnifi- 
cence. 

I went to India when my leave expired, and was ab- 
sent about four years. On my retum, I inquired after my 
friend Willemott, and was told that his circumstances and 
expectations had been greatly altered. From many 
causes, such as a change in the govemment, a demand 
for economy, and the wording of his contracta, having 
been difierently rendered from what Willemott had sup- 
posed their meaning to be, laige Ítems had been struck 
out of his balance-sheet, and, instead of being a mil do¬ 
naire, he was only a gentleman with a handsome property. 
Belem Castle had been soid, and he now lived at Rich- 
mond, as hospitable as ever, and was considerad a great 
addition to the neighborhood. I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of going down to see him. “ Oh, my dear Rey¬ 
nolds, this is really kind of you to come without invita¬ 
ron. Your room is ready, and bed well ai red, for it was 
slept in three nights ago. Come—Mrs. Willemott will 
be delighted to see you.” 

I found the girls still unmarried, but they were yet 
young. The whole family appeared as contented, and 
happy, and as friendly, as before. We sat down to din¬ 
ner at six o’clock; the footm&n and the coachman atten- 
ded. The dinner was good, but not by the artiste extrae 
ordinairt . I praised every thing. 

“Yes,” replied he, “she is a very good cook; she 
imites the solidity of the English, with the delicacy of 
the French fare, and, altogether, I think it a dteided »m- 
provement . Jane is quite a treasure.” After dinner he 
observed, “Of course you know I have sold Belem 
Castle, and rcduced ray establishment ? Govemment 
have not treated me fairly, but I am at the merey of com- 
missioners; and a body of men will do that, which, as 
individuáis, they would be ashamed of. The fact is, the 
odium is borne by no one in particular, and it is only the 
sense of shame which keepsus honest, I’m afraid. How- 
ever, here you sec me, with a comfortable fortune, and 
always happy to see my friends, especially my oíd school- 
fellow. Will you take port or ciaret The port is very 
fine, and so is the ciaret By-the-by, do you know—I ’ll 
let you into a family secret; Louisa is to be married to 
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a Colonel Willer—an excellent match. It has made U8 
all happy.” 

The next day we drove out, not in an open carriagc 
aa before, but in a chariot and with a pair of horses. 

44 These are handsome horees,” observed I. 

44 Yes,” replied he, “I am fond of good horees ; and f 
as I only keep a pair, I have the best There is a cer- 
tain degroe of pretensión in four horses, I do not much 
iike : it appeare as if you wished to ovcrtop your ncigh- 
bore.” 

I spent a few very pleasant days, and then quitted his 
hoepitable roof. A severo coid, caught that wÍnter, in- 
duced me to take the advice of the physicians, and pro- 
ceed to the south of Franee, where I remained two 
yeare. On my retum, I was informad that Willemott 
had speculated, and had been unlucky on the Stock 
Exchange; that he had left Richmond, and was now 
iiving at Clapham. The next day I met him near the 
Exchange. 

44 Reynolds, I am happy to see you. Thompson told 
me that you had come back. If not better engaged, come 
down to see me; I will drive you down at four o’clock, 
if that will suit” 

It suited me very well; and, at four o’clock, I met 
him, according to appointment, at a livery atable over the 
Iron Bridge. His vehicle was ordered out; it was a phae- 
ton drawn by two long-tailed ponies—altogether a very 
neat concern—we set off at a rapid pace. 

44 They step out well, don ’t they 1 We shall be down 
in plenty time to put on a pair of shoes by five o’clock, 
which is our dinner time. Late dinnere don ’t agree 
with me—they produce indigestión. Of couree you know 
Louisa has a littlc boy.” 

I did not; but congratulated him. 

44 Yes; and has now gonc out to India with her hua* 
band. Mary is also engaged to be married—a very good 
match—a Mr. Rivera, in the law. He has been callcd 
to the bar this year, and promises well. They will be a 
littlo pinched at firet, but we must see what we can do 
for them.” 

We stopped at a neat row of houses, I forget the 
ñame, and, as we drove up, the servant, the only man 
servant, carne out, and took the ponies round to the 
stable, while the maid receivcd my luggage, and one or 
two paper bags, containing a few extras for the occasion. 

I was met with the same warrath us usual by Mrs. Wil¬ 
lemott. The house was small but very neat; the rem- 
nants of former grandeur appearcd here and there, in one 
or two little articles, favoritos of the lady. We sat down 
at five o’clock to a plain dinner, and were attended by 
the footman, who had rubbed down the ponies and pulled 
on his livery. 

44 A good, plain cook is the best thing afler all,” ob¬ 
served Willemott 44 Your fino cooks won’t condescend 
to ro&st and boil. Will you take some of this sirloin ? 
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the under-cut is excellent My dear, give Mr. Reynolds 
some Yorkshire pudding.” 

When we were left alone after dinner, Willemott told 
me, very unconcemedly of his loases. 

44 It was my own fault,” said he ; 44 1 wished to make 
up a little sum for the girls, and, risking what they 
would have had, I left them almost pennyless. How- 
ever, we can always command a bottle of port and a 
becfsteak, and what more in this world can you have ? 
Will you take port or white 1 I have no claret to offer 
you.” 

We finished our port, but I could perceive no difier- 
ence in Willemott. He was just as happy and as cheer- 
ful as ever. He drove me to town the next day. During 
our drive, he observed, 44 1 like ponies, they are so little 
trouble; and I prefer them to driving one horse in this 
vehicle, as I can put my wife and daughtere into it. 
It’s selfish to keep a carriage for yourself alone, and one 
horse in a four-wheeled double chaise appeare like an im- 
position upon the poor animal.” 

I went to Scotland, and remained about a year. On 
my retum, I found that my firiend Willemott had again 
shifted his quarters. He was at Bríghton; and having 
nothing better to do, I put myself in the 44 Times,” and 
arrived at tho Bedford Hotel. It was not until after 
some inquiry, that I could find out his address. At last 
I obtained it, in a respcctablc but not fashionable part of 
this overgrown town. Willemott received me just as 
before. 

44 1 have no spare bed to offer you, but you must 
brcakfast and diñe with us every day. Our house is 
small, but it’s very comfortable, and Brighton is a very 
convenient place. You know Mary is married. A good 
place in the courts was for sale, and my wife and I agreed 
to purdíase it for Rivera. It has reduced us a little, but 
they are very comfortable. I have retirad from husmees 
altogether; in fact, as my daughters are both married, and 
we have enough to live upon, what can we wish for 
more 1 Brighton is very gay, and always healthy; and, 
as for carriages and horses, they are of no use here; they 
are to be had at cvcry comer of the streets.” 

I accepted his invitation to dinner. A parlour-maid 
waited, but every thing, although very plain, was clcan 
and comfortable. 

44 1 have still a botllc of winc for a fricnd, Reynolds,” 
said Willemott, after dinner, 44 but, for my part, I prefer 
whiskcy-toddy. It agraes with me better. Here’s to 
the hcalth of my two girls, God bless them, and succcss 
to them in iife.” 

44 My dear Willemott,” said I, 44 1 take the liberty of an 
oíd friend, but I am so astonished at your philoeophy, 
that I cannot help it When I cali to mind Belem Cas- 
tle, your large establishmcnt, your luxuries, your Frcnch 
cook, and your stud of cattle, I wonder at your contented 
state of mind under such a chango of circumstanccs.” 
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44 I almosrt wonder myself, my dear fellow,” replied he. 
44 I never could have believed, at that time, that I coüJd 
live happily undcr auch a change of circumatances ; but 
the fact is, that although I have been a contractor, I have 
a good conaciencc; then, my wife ia an excellent woman, 
and provided ahe aces me and her daughtere happy, thinka 
nothing about heraelf; and, farther, I have madc it a rule, 
aa I have been going down hill, to find reasons why I 
ahould be thankful, and not diacontented. Depend upon 
it, Reynolds, it ia not a loas of fortune which will affect 
your happmess, aa long as you have peace and love at 
home.” 

I took my leave of Willemott and hia wife, with re- 
spcct as well as rogard; convinced that thcre waa no 
pretended indiffercnce to worldly advantages, that it waa 
not that thc grapea were aour, but that he had learned 
the whole art of happiness, by being contented with 
what he had, and by 44 cutting hia coat according to hia 
cloth.” 
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THE RETURN. 

BT TE&CIE U. 8ELTON. 

The 8ummer sun was sinking in the west, purpling 
the embattled clouds around, and shooting long Unes oí 
light across the green hills, as a lady, attended by a 
cavalier, atepped forth on the terrace of Langly Manor, 
a noble ediñee in one of the most beautiful counties of 
England. The sunset scene arrested their attention, 
and they paused to gaze on the landscape. Far away 
before them rolled a succession of undulating bilis, 
spotted with woods, lañes, farras, viilages, and lordly 
mansions, all bathed in the mellow radiance of the 
declining lurainary. A silvery river, winding in and 
out among the hills, skirted the distant landscape, while 
immediately beyond a bold ridge towered up against the 
erapurpled sky. Above this ridge lay piles of mjssy 
clouds, heaped one above another, and tinged with^every 
shade of crimson, gold and purple, until, at length, to- 
ward the zenith, they faded into a palé applc grecn. 

« How glorious !” exclaimed the lady. 

“ Beautiful indeed,” said her altendant, “ tliis sccne 
reminds me of Italy. It is not often we have such a 
sunset in our foggy clime.” 

A silence of some minutes cnsued, during which cach 
gazed on the landscape, wrapt in thought. While they 
are thus engaged let us describe them. 

The cavalier was a man of noble aspect, though a 
shade of melancholy hung over bis countenanco, and 
seemed illy to accord with the rich dress in which it was 
the fashion of that day for gentlcmen of birth to be 
attired. His face was strikingly handsorae, with finely 
cut features, and an eye of extraordinary beauty, though 
withal tinged with sadness. His hair fell in flowing 
ringlete down his neck and over the deep lace collar 
which adorned his throat and shoulders. He wore the 
mantle then in comraon use among the gallante of tho 
day, and had throughout the air of a wcalthy and high 
bom cavalier. But all peculiaritics in bis dress were 
forgotten when you carne to regard his face, but espe- 
eially when that prevailing expression of melancholy 
forced itself on you. 

His companion was more beautiful than imogination 
can conceive or pen describe. Tall and queenly in her 
person, with black, majestic eyes, and tresnes that were 
darker than the darkest midnight, she seemed one bom 
to captivate all observers. Her dress was a boddice of 
dark velvet, with a skirt of white satín, while a mantle 
that an empresa might have been proud to wcar, fell 
in graceful folds from her shoulders. Her exquisitely 
small hands and feet betokened her high lineage quite as 
much as the eagle glancc of her eyes, and her proud 
majestic port. She seemed, indeed, a being above the 
ordinary rank of mortals, one who might have personated 


a Juno under the oíd mythology—one who would deign 
to love only a monarch and scarcely him. She lingered 
long gazing on the landscape, but at length turned away 
and began to trail a vine around a gigantic urn which 
stood on the balustrade. She had been occupied in this 
feminine employment some time before the cavalier 
spoke, though he looked furtively at her more than 
once, and seemed wishing to say something which 
he yet was half afraid to utter. At length, suddenly 
tuming from the landscape, he approached the lady, and 
standing a pace or two behind her, said, 

“ Kate!” 

The lady turned with a look of enquiry on her coun- 
tenance. 

“Kate,” he began again, and then stopped, abashed 
by the proud, steady look of her majestic eyes. 

« Katche repeated a third time, not daring to lifl 
his gaze to hers, 44 hear me for a few minutes, and let 
me be írce from this horrible suspense. I love you. I 
have long loved you, but I fear hopelessly. Therc is 
that in your haughty port, in your unembarrassed air 
which convinces me you love me not. But yet, hopelcsp 
as I know my case to be, like the criminal at the scaf- 
fold, it is a relief to me to unburthcn myself to you. 
Turn not away, dear lady Katharine. If you cannot 
love, do not hale, but oh! pity me. God grant that 
you may never know the pangs of unrequited love.” 

The lady was touched. A tear gathered into her 
eye, and she suflered her companion to retain the hand 
which he had taken. But there was no encouragement 
in her emotion. Her demeanor was only the sympathy 
of one noble heart for another, whose distress it grieves 
at, but cannot redress. 

«Edward,” sho said at length, «you pain me—and 
oh! would that I could retum your love. I know your 
heart is noble and trae—I know that your love is a 
prize for which the haughtiest of my sex might strive, 
and had wc met under other circumatances I might have 
loved you, loved you as you deserved, loved you with 
a love which would have daily grown stronger until 
death-” 

44 Bles* yon ! bless you!” said the cavalier afTected to 
tears. His companion resumed sadly. 

«But it must not be. Long before you retumed I 
had lost my heart, and become the añianced bride of 
Edward Percy. This I have never told you before, 
and for that silence I now blame myself. But it was 
agreed that our engagement should remam a aecret 
until he retumed from his travels, and I did not, there- 
fore, feel justifíed in speaking of it until now. When I 
tell you that I love him with all the ardor of a first 
pasaran, with all the depth of which I am capable, you 
will feel that I hear with pain your decloration, because 
I can appreciate the agony of a disappointment. Believe 
me, it cuts me to the very heart to hear your words. 
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Oh!” she continued, clasping her hands, “what would 
I not give that we had never met, so that I had nevcr 
bcen thus the innoccnt torturer of a noble and truc 
bosom like yours.” 

“Say nothing of it,” said her companion eadly but 
firmly, for he had now recovered his coraposure, “ say 
nothing of it. Of my own disappointment I will say 
nothing, but that the sight of these tears reduces it one 
half. Oh! it grieves me that I have brought pain to 
your heart. God bless you, dear, dear Kale—soruetimes 
think of your poor relative.” 

“ Why, you will not leave us ?” she said, surpriscd. 

“ Can I remain ?” he replied inoumfully. “ Oh ! 
never, never. I may, when far away, school my heart 
to bear my lot, but think you I could endure to see you 
the wife of another. No, this werc more than human 
nature could endure, and my heart would break. But 
when distance sepárales us, and the strife of war in part 
diverts my thoughts, I can perhaps hear calmly of your 
happiness, and bid, as I do now, God bless you.” 

“ And whither do you go ?” 

“ Therc is good Service to be done in Germany, and 
thither will I go to scck a grave.” 

“Nay, nay—say not so. You can yet be happy. 
Thcre are others fairer and more lovely than I, who 
would be proud to bo your bride. I could almost weep 
to hear you thus despond, and think that I am the 
cause of it all. Stay, stay, my kind cousin,” she said, 
laying her hand upon his arm, “and do not thus leave 
us. We will all strive to make you happy, and, believe 
me, you may yet be so.” 

Her cnthusiasrn, the toar that glittcred in her cyc ? 
and the cloquent sympnthy of her voicc, for awhilc 
strtggcred the purpose of the lover, and he rcmained 
silent, tom by conílicting emotions; but al Icnglh he 
lookcd up and said with a mournfulness which drew 
fresh tears from the Lady Katharinc’s oyes. 

“ It cannot be—it wcre madness to think of it. Here 
I can never stay.” 

“Oh! say not so,” replied his companion, determined 
not to give up hopc, “ think better of it. We all esteem 
you, we will do every thing to make you happy. I am 
far beneath many in this wido roalm and in winning 
them you will forget me. Promise only not to mnkc 
up your mind now. Give us the delay of a wcck. 
Thcn we will hear you. But now, now, oh! do not 
decide now. I ask it as a favor—you will not re fu se.” 

Again the resolution of the lover wns staggered. 
That the Lady Katharine should beg a favor of him, 
and beg it too in a manner that proved how deeply 
she felt for him, was too niuch for his heart. He could 
resist no longer, and w'us on the point of yiclding, when 
his attention and that of his companion, deeply engrossed 
as thcy had been with their convoy n*ion, was arrcnlcd, 
nml direrled to iinothrr objcct. 


The terrace on which they stood looked down the 
long avenue that led, straight as an arrow, through the 
park, to the grcat entrance. Into this avenue a couple 
of horsemen had sometime sincc entered, and advanced 
up it at an unusually rapid pace. The strongers were 
evidently a cavalicr and his groom; and from their 
travel-soiled dresses it was apparent that their journey 
had been long and hurried. The cavalier was 6trikingly 
handsome. While yet far down the avenue he espied 
the party on the terrace, and spoke, half aloud and half 
to himself, unconscious, however, in his elation, that 
any one was listening. 

“ By St. George, yonder she is herself—ah! what a 
load of fears the sight of her has removed from my mind. 
It seems a ccntury, instead of two years, since we parted 
—a life-time, instead of four months, since I hcard from 
her. How surprised will she be to see me, for she thinkB 
I am not to return for these six weeks yet Faster, 
faster, Richard,” he said, addressing his steed, “ your 
pace seems that of a common hackney rather than that 
of my own tried hunter,” and thus with the glad exhili- 
ration of love and youth, he indulged in many a way- 
ward thought as he progressed. 

It was long after this, however, and not till the sound 
of his horse’s hoofs could be heard on the terrace, when 
the Lady Katharine and her companion discerned the 
approaching cavalier. Then, as she looked up, her 
afüanced lover gracefully lifted his hat, and the next 
instant reined in his courser, and leaping to the ground, 
and ílinging the bridlc to his attend&nt, he hastened to 
the terrace. 

At the first recognition of her lover a glad cry had 
escapcd from the Lady Katharine, and, in joy at the 
unexpectcd arrival of Sir Edward, she forgot for the 
time the companion by her side. Hastily advancing 
she rcached the dcscending steps just as her lover, flying 
up thcm, gained the top. He seized her extended hand, 
gazed into her glad yet downcast eyes, and kissed it 
rapturously. 

“ Kate, dear Kate,” he said, “ th&nk God I find you 
well.” 

“Oh! Edward, I am so, so glad to see you safely 
rcturned—tell me all about it—you know not how 
happy we all shall be. See even Swan, my pet grey- 
hound, recognises you and is frisking around us,” she 
said, in that low swcet t ne in which love delights to 
spenk, as she lcancd fondly on his arm and looked up 
into his eyes. 

A deep sigh, at this instant, broke on her car, and 
she rcmembered her late companion, whom, un til now, 
she had forgotten. He had remained leaning on the 
pedestal, which supportcd the gigantic um of which 
we have spoken, gazing sorrowfully on the Lady Kath- 
crinc, during her meeting with her aíÜanced lover, but 
now, hcaving a deep sigli, he tuined awny, and when 
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the alten tion of the happy girl wns ngain attracted 
loward him, he was some distancc on bis way to the 
mansión. 

They never saw him more. His sudden disappear- 
ance was accounted for that ovening by a note directed 
to Kato, which he liad penned hurriedly ere he left the 
house. The cpistle ran thus: 

“Alas! dear Lady Katharinc, my first decisión was 
corrcct, and thoiigh, throutrh mistaken kindness, you 
have striven to change it, I fccl that it would be of no 
avail. I do not blamc you, but oh ! can I rcmain and 
seo you anothcr's, howcvcr worthy he may be of you 1 
This day’s lesson has convinced me that I cannot, and 
I go, never to see you more. When you hear of my 
dcath, on some hotlv contested íield, drop a tear for 
your unfortunatc relative and lover. 

Hkkrt De SiLYEBTorr. 

44 Poor Silvcrton,” kindly said Sir Edward, as he 
pressed Kate to his bosom and dried her tears, for sho 
liad already told him all, 44 my heart blceds for him.” 

A fcw inonths later he died, as he liad prophesied, 
on the fie Id of bal tic. And nono wept more sincerely 
for hirn than Sir Edward and his happy bride. 
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THE RIVAL BRIDALS. 

BT 8. D. AKDERSOlf. 

44 So Ellen Lester is going to marry young Davis,” 
said Clara Elton, to her friend Constance Seldon, as 
they seated themselves in the parlor afler a morning 
walk, 44 well, I am surpríscd; I thought she had more 
Bpirit than to marry him.” 

44 Why, who is this Mr. Davis ?” asked her friend, “is 
he a stranger in the place, and what is the objection?” 

“ A stranger, oh, no,” said Clara, laughingly, “ he is 
no stranger, at least to me, ñor Ellen neither, and that 
is the most surprising part of the affair, he is oíd Davis, 
the baker’s son—would you believc it of Ellen Lester?” 

“ But I see no objection to him on that account,” said 
Constance, seriously, “ but tell me what occupation does 
he follow 1” 

“ Why, he is studying law to be sure, that is the 
fashion now. Every man must study law, especially 
among the mechanical classes. The family was con- 
tont to pursue the business of his father; but some of 
his friends pcrsuaded him that he had tálente, and that 
he must study, so he gave up the bakery and took to the 
office. We shall soon ha ve nothing but persona of that 
description at the bar.” 

44 Well, if they possess talents of the right kind, I can 
see no harm that can result from their pursuing this 
profession,” replied Constance, 44 indeed I think it rather 
a merit to surmount the obstaclea of birth and fortune, 
and carve out your own elevation in the higher walks 
of the Sciences. Would you shut out from the humble 
citizen all hopea of promotion in life?” 

44 By no raeans,” said Clara, as she played with her 
ten dollar French fan, a present from Count Trejaney, 
44 butl then there must be mechantes, and why not be 
gatisfied in that sphere, and not wish to soar above their 
proper place—besides they cannot expect those, who 
have been born and educated in a different rank of 
society, to associate with them. Much as we may talk 
of equality of birth, we cannot disguise the fact, as in 
the face of nature there are inequalities, so it will be in 
the social world. There always has been and always 
will be different grades—the high and the low—the rich 
and the poor—the gifted and the humble—these are the 
barriere through which you would break, and forcé all 
to a lev el—trust me, dear Constance, ’t is all a dream.” 

44 But a dream that must be realized, Claro. Mental 
superiority will find its way to the front rank, whether 
seen in the rich or the poor. This is the equality tbat 
I trust to, and this is strikingly the case in a country like 
ours, where the means of cultivating those gifts are put 
within the reach of all classes; and here too the incen¬ 
tives to action are to all alike, each will strive for the 
prize because it may l>e obtained by each. Men are 


valued here, Clara, or ought to be, in proportion as they 
display those qualitie* most noeded in society—and what 
so nceded os an understanding of the principies and 
laws that are the real foundation of a nation’s libe rúes? 
But we are getting away from the subject—young Davis 
has talent, has he not ?” 

44 It is said so. I have not met him since Ellen left 
us to reside with her aunt. You know that, at the death 
of her motlier, she carne into possession of some property, 
and as her aunt was poor she went to reside with her, 
that she might the more readily aid her without the 
appearance of charity. Whilst she resided with us, we 
all discountenanced the match so much that he did not 
visit us often; but since Ellen has resided with her aunt 
he has been quite attentive, and I heard this morning 
they are to be married as soon as he hks been admitted 
to the bar. But I have other nows to tell you, Count 
Trejaney has accepted an invitation, and will be here 
to-night. He is so engaging, and then so rich, quite 
the rage in society.” 

“How long have you been acquainted with this 
Count!” asked Constance. 

“I was introduced to him at Mrs. Madden’s last 
party,” said Clara, 44 and he paid quite particular atten- 
tion to me during the evening; and then he talked so 
interestingly about his travels—you will be delighted 
with him, Constance.” 

“And this is all you know about him,” said Con¬ 
stance, 44 and with this slight acquaintance you invite 
him to a prívate circle of friends. Why this is more 
than you would think of extending to some of your 
earliest acquaintances.” 

44 Ah! but then consider the circle in which he inoves. 
The first in the city. They would not admit him if he 
was not quite the man of honor, besides we must pay 
some respect to the custom of the country from which 
the Count comes. v The Coiint says that there a person’s 
rank, and not his long acquaintance, is his passport to 
good society.” 

“ And so it would be here if that rank conferred on 
its possessor more than the mere title,” answered Con¬ 
stance, “but our country has been flooded with vain 
pretendere to the honor, if honor it be, to have the 
Count attached to a ñame, that, but for that fortúnate 
appendage, would not ríse above the mista of their own 
ignorance. If I was a man I would prefer the humblest 
rank in a land, where all must or may be useful, to a thou- 
sand titles conferred as the meed of inglorious deeds.” 

44 But the Count's cause must suffer in my hands,” 
said Clara, while a slight blush covcred her cheek, 44 and 
I will leave the defence to him. Come, shall we prac-^ 
tice the new song?” and taking her friend’s hsnd, she 
assumed her seat at the piano, and commenced humming 
the raelody, whilst her friend, selecting a book from the 
table, sank into silence. 
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Clara Elton was a spoiled child of fortune. Her 
parents were wealth y and worldly. With them the 
two great principies were riches and rank, and they 
could not sepárate tbe idea of respectability from a man 
wbo kept an account in a bank, and bad a carriage and 
farm. To them the doctrine that “wealth makes the 
man/’ though very good on paptr , was not so good in 
practico; and however sweet a period it makes in the 
abetract, in real Ufe it was a stumbling block. Mr. 
Elton had risen from almost the lowest grade, to his 
present high station in the buBiness world, but, once 
having got there, he did as people usually do—he de- 
spised the means that enabled him to arrive at the 
honor. Mrs. Elton was a woman, and loved her hus- 
band, and as a matter of course be was the focus of all 
her knowledge. If Mr. Elton bad said the banks had 
ruined the country, every thing evil from the ruin of a 
community to the burning of a church, would be attri- 
buted to that source. If Mr. Elton said that Mr. So and 
3o was not respectable, he could not have been admittcd 
to the house. But Mr. Elton never did say that a rich 
man was not respectable, and consequently that was 
the open atsamc to the hearts and'doors of this worthy 
couple. 

Clara Elton presentad what at this age of the world 
is not an uncommon character among this class of 
females—a being ríght in feelings but wrong in prin¬ 
cipies. To all the calis of charity ehe was ever ready. 
No one could accuse her of stepping in the least from 
the paths of duty, be that what it may. This was the 
result of untaught nativo feelings; and thus far ahe was 
right, thus far the stream of the afTections had not been 
turned out of the right channel by a falso system of edu- 
cation, but she had been taught to revere and look up 
to wealth as the basis of all that was true and good in 
principies and actions. This was the fault. From her 
father she had caught all her contempt for the useful 
classes, and the tendency to eringe to any thing that 
partook of the show and glitter of wealth, without an 
attempt to strip off the guise and appreciate, if possible, 
the real character of the individual. This trait in her 
character, moreover, had been strengthened by the 
members of the circle in which she usually moved. 
As wealth was the magnet of attraction with her 
parents—the means to secure a weIcome reception 
to the dwelling of Clara Elton, all that visited there 
were either wealthy or made up the deficiency in the 
real artiele by a doublc portion of pretensión. Being 
an heiress, and the daughter of one of the elite of the 
land, she lived in an atmosphere of flattery—a 6tatc of 
being where all the finer and better feelings of the 
human mind are overrun by the rank wceds of pride 
and arrogance. All bowed to the shrine of Clara 
Elton, and all, while they bowed, saw in the distance 
the golJen viaions of a father s wealth. Tima surrounded 


by the idlers of the season, and the hangers on of the 
latest French fashions, no marvel that she became 
haughty and vain in principie, and looked upon the 
difierent orden* of society as far beneath the station of 
Clara Elton. 

Among the early associates of Clara had been Ellen 
Lester. Mr. Lester was not so rich as his ncighbor, 
8till he had enough at his death to leave his widow in 
competency. Ellen had been the companion of Clara 
at school, and when she had been separated from that 
mother to enjoy the benefits of a superior system of 
instruction, she had accepted the proflered kindness of 
Clara to make her residence a home. At the death of 
her mother, Ellen became the possessor of property 
sufficient to meet all her most lavish wants, and in 
obedience to her mother’s will she took up her residence 
with her matronal aunt in a difiérent part of the city. In 
the characters of the friends there was a marked difier- 
ence. Ellen had been taught to look upon society as it 
is, to judge of mankind by the plain rule of truth, and 
not by extraneous circumstances. This made her look 
deeply into the cbaracters of the persona who consti¬ 
tuid the circle into which she entered, and, in her 
estímate, she was seldom místaten. Plain and unas- 
suming in her raanners, she was not dazzled or led 
astray by the display and assumptíon of little minds, or 
lured aside after the fleeting phantoms of fashions and 
extravagance. 8he had resided long enough with the 
Elton’s fully to appreciate the first wish of the family— 
a splendid allí anee for their daughter. To the att&inment 
of this hope she had seen them bend all the energies of 
their minds, and often had her puré mind been shocked 
by their conduct. Step by step she saw Clara being 
drawn into the vortex of fashionable Life, and inducted 
into the schemea of her family. In prívate she knew 
Clara to be the kindest of creatures, but the web of the 
tempter had been set, and the victím was now about to 
commence the struggle for Ufe. It is the first step in 
our carecr that decides our fate, and that had now been 
taken by Clara under the guidance of her father. 

Among the early friends and companions of Ellen 
Lester was Edward Davis. His father was in comforta- 
ble circumstances, but still thought it nccessary to instil 
into his son habita of industry. Asa matter of course 
he was taught the business in which his father had 
acquired both character and competency. Whilst the 
father was anxious to train up his son in the paths of 
industry—he did not neglect his mind, and young Davis 
early in lifc displayed marks of talent and genius. In 
character he was frank and open, and free from dcccit 
and treachery. He soon gained the confidence and love 
of all who knew him, and of none more than of Ellen 
Lester, who saw in him all that, ín her opinión, consti- 
tuted the great traits in the sum of a man’s character— 
truth, honor, and fidelity—and thus their young hearts 
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grew up together. Edward soon learned to associate 
her ñame with all that waa puré and lovely in his 
estímate; while she watched over the rising fame of 
her young friend with all a woman’s fondness. After 
he had completad his education, at the instance of his 
friends, he commenced the study of the law, and now 
but waited the completion of those studies to lead EUen 
to the altar. He had told her all hia hopee and wiahee 
—hia plana and prospecte for the future—and ahe had 
blushingly consen ted, and thua their happineea waa 
complete. The buay tongue of report had given the 
news to the winds, and it waa to this that the conver¬ 
sa tion at the cominencement of thia sketch alluded. 

Evening carne, and with it the prívate circlc at Mr. 
Elton’s, to which Clara had presaed Constance Beldon 
to atay. It was a brílliant aflair. All that wealth could 
command and fancy suggest, miniatered to the wanta 
and wishea of the select few. Muaic and aong and wit 
wero there—beauty ciad in roey smile*, as if not dan- 
gerous enough without, glided through the mazy dance, 
light as the zephyr’s breath upon the sleeping lake. A 
flood of light poured down upon the magic scene, giving 
to that gorgeous mansión the semblanco of a fairy land. 
All was happiness, at least to the eye. Clara Elton 
was the star of the bright array. Richly dressed, she 
shone the gay es t of them alL Around her was gathered 
a crowd of admirers, all bowing to the shrine of the 
regal beauty. And she was the life of all. To one a 
smile, to another a word, here a bow, and there a witty 
remark—kept the small cjrcle in spirits. But to none 
did she bend her eyes so often as to the Count Trejaney. 
Many a bright glance btamed from her speaking eyes 
in answer to the complimente that fell from his lipa, and 
decpcr to the soul went the thrill of that voice when he 
spoke of beauty and admiration. Clara was called on 
to sing, and she complied, and the Count stood by the 
chair, and the touch of the player trembled, and the 
music ended, she acccpted the arm of the Count, and 
together they sought the garden. The summer air was 
bland and fragrant, the breath of sleeping flowers stole 
over the senses, the strains of the distant melody floated 
by, the calm atara looked down upon this Edén with a 
smile, and then the Count talked of love, and Clara 
listened, and when she lefi the spot it was as the 
aíhanced bride of Count Trejaney. And now the 
time of departure had come, the greetings were said 
and over, the gay voicea huahed and still, the bright 
lighte dim and gone, and silence reigned over what late 
waa all life and excitement. And Clara had gone to 
her chamber, but not to rcst. The excitement of the 
paat hour had waked up within her breast a tide of 
emotious, that would banish alcep from her pillow. 
She had takcn the ñnal step. The last act of the 
drama was drawing to a cióse, and yet she was not 
happy. The sudden proposal from the Count—and 


her acceptance of that proposal, after so brief an ac- 
quaintance—the language of Constance—and the un- 
defíned dread of the consequenees, all spoke to her in 
this still hour; but then the riches and rank of the 
Count—the difíerence in the cusióme and manners of 
the people of difierent lauda—and more than all, the 
known admiration which her father had for what he 
termed splendid matches, made up the bright side of 
the picture. In this whirl of contending emotions, 
she fell asleep, and, in her dreams, she still thought of 
wealth, rank and pomp. As might be ex poetad from the 
character of Clara’s father, the proposal was accepted; 
and amid the magniücence and pagentry of wealth and 
circumstances, Clara Elton became a bride. The Count 
signiñed his intentions of remaining for sorae time in 
the country, and a mansión, corresponding with the 
pretensions of the porties, was taken for their future 
residence. 

On the same day that witneseed the nuptials of the 
Count—Edward Davis—having completed his course 
of studies and been admitted—led to the altar his long 
loved Elien. With them the time was not one of ex¬ 
citement. AU was hushed and still, save the beating of 
their hearts, that spoke almost audibly the completion 
of their joy. After the lapse of a few days they took 
possession of a small, but neat mansión, the property of 
Edward’s father—and Ellen prevailed on her aunt to 
accept a home with her, and thus we lea ve them. May 
your stream of life, young couple, be never dimmed. 
You have chosen the wiser part, you have culled the 
rotes in the spring, may the íroste of winter wither them 
not 

Ten years had pasaed away. But many a chango 
has carne upon that scene since la6t we trod the path 
together. Many a dream has vanished—many a hopo 
has been tested—many a wish has been dísappointed— 
many a bright visión faded in the bud; but still the 
wheels of time press on, regardless of what they crush. 

In one of the many apartmente of a splendid mansión 
in our city, were seated two females. The room be- 
spoke the standing of the occupants, and told of ease 
and comfort Much that revealed iho pursuits of the 
owners could be seen in that apartment Books and 
music were laid upon the table, a piano occupied its 
place amid the arrangement, on the walls were hung 
se vera 1 pictures from the oíd masters, and others of a 
more modern nature, though scarcely inferior ¡n point 
of merít It was evening, and the lampe had been Lit 
and the curtains drawn. The fire bumed brightly in 
the grate. Without, the wind was howling and whist- 
ling through the streets in wild and woful fury. The 
snow, that had fallen during the day, now lay white and 
dreary in uneven ridges in the deserted 6trcets, or was 
caught up by the blasts and whirled in clouds against 
the persona of the bcnighled and houseless wanderer. 
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Seated at a table in that room were the two friends 
Eilcn Lester and Clara Elton, though eoch now bote 
a diflerent ñame; and in the appcarance of the two 
there was a rnarkcd and perceptible difTerence. Both 
were still bcautiful, but in the subducd and melancboly 
cxprcssion that would steal over the fcatures of Clara, 
could be read a tale of suflering, well calculated to fade 
the rose from the cheek, and the fire frora the eye of 
beauty. Yet still traces of her former loveliness lin- 
gered, 44 like the bearos of the parting day.” Shc was 
ciad in a robe of plain black, a color well fitted to her 
palé and chastened features. From the pago on which 
she was reading, she would occasionally raise her eyes 
and fix them upon the face of Ellen, who, engaged in 
some of the many occupations of a mother, sat opposite 
to her; and in that glance what volumes of the feelings 
and thoughts of the woman were told I Ellen Da vis 
preaented a di floren t picture. In her swect face, slightly 
touchcd by the hand of time, were to be seen hope and 
joy fulfillcd, a youth not spent in dreams for the unat- 
tainablc, ñor a womanhood consumcd in longings for 
all the visionary romance of a girfs desires. Shc was a 
wife and mother, and as she bent her gaze upon her 
child, sleeping by her side, teare would roll up into her 
oyes; but how diíferent from these that filled those of 
her friend. Both were silent. Clara’s thoughts were 
with the past—she was agaiti a girl, innocent and happy, 
at home amid the flowers and joys of youth and the 
friends that she loved, before the world with its chilling 
blasts nipped all the warmer and holier feelings of the 
young aflections, and gave her in return a blighted and 
withered existence. And Ellen was in the present, 
calrn and contentcd, blest with the lovc of a husband, 
who cherishcd in each expiring year all the depth and 
intensity of his young aspirations—surrounded with the 
love of her childrcn—conscious of being the means of 
cheering the drooping spirits of ono to whom through 
every vicissitude she still clung to with a wifc’s deep 
love. No wonder that, on her beaming countenance, 
no traces of sorrow could be seen. But as the hours 
flew by, and still no familiar knock was hcard, (and all 
day had that husband becn absent) impatiencc began to 
be manifest in the eager listening for each noisc, and 
the frequent risings to catch, even through the gloom, 
a glimpse of tiic husband and fither. But the anxiety 
was soon rewanled, as, flushed with the attainment of a 
causo in which more than ordinary ability had becn 
engaged, Edward Davis cntered the room. And now 
he reoounted the labora of the day, and in his glowing 
and forcible manner gave to his listeners a bñef and 
simple account of the few past hours. Then the toils 
of the office forgotten, be took up a volume of Htmans, 
and, in the best iones of a rich and manly voice, read 
aJoud. This poetry of Home, this copy of the aflections, 
and what a family circle was gathered there! Whcn the 
Vol. II.— 19 


time of rest carne, each retired with the love of peacc 
resting upon the household altar, and among the many 
prayers that ascended from the shrinc of Faith to the 
throne of Love that night; nonc was more puré or 
sincere than that of Clara Elton for the bappiness of 
Ellen Davis. 

Kind reader! one more move on the table of the past 
and wo are done. As stated in the preccding part of 
this tale, after the nuptials of Clara Elton and theCount 
Trejaney, they began life on the most mngnificent scnlc. 
All that wealth could lay upon the altar of faney was 
procured. Ball followed hall, and partios succccdcd 
each other in rapid succcssion. All was glare and 
show, fashion and extravagance; and the bcautiful wife 
of the Count was every where the ti.eme of adiniration 
and envy. Tlius pr.ssed a year. But at the end of 
that time, Clara saw a visible changc in the manner 
and appearance of that husband, and in his habita carne 
also a chango. Home to him was no longer a sourcc 
of attruction; he was often absent all night. To the 
remon8trance of his wife he at first presented an evasivo 
anéwcr, but now carne the harsh look and the cutting 
reply. Under the prctoncc of dolaycd ronlittañeos, lio 
procurod largo sums of money from the fathor of Clara 
to be expended secretly in gambling. Clara borc up 
against the tido of coming mis fortunes with a woinan\s 
strength and resolution. Shc saw one after another of 
her long che:i>hcd dreams fado away, and bitterly did 
she repont the wrong impressions of inen and thiny^ 
that shc had cntcrlained in carly life. Shc saw now 
the true standard of worth, but alas! too lato. For 
some time after the marriage, her family gave them- 
selves up to vain and dolusive dreams of the all tunee, 
but as the requests for means to keep up the course of 
living in which the Count indulged hocame more fre¬ 
quent and pressing, doubts would suggost thcmselves 
to the mind of the worldly man, and thisc were every 
day strengthened by the reporta that began to be circu- 
lated as to Trejaney’s pretensión to tíio tille of Count. 
More than one boldly hinted that he was a forcign 
adventurer, in quest of money; and this becarac the 
scttlod belicf of many. At this crisis of all’airs carne the 
derangement of the business malters of our country,ond 
as Mr. Elton was deeply engaged in the rnoneycd insli- 
tutions, he of coursc was a hcavy sull* rer. Whilst lie 
was writhing under the loases that musí reduce him to 
absolute dcpendence, the Count still continucd to solicit 
large sums of money. Seeing that there was now no 
possibility of concealment, Mr. Elton gave up his cffécts, 
and retired to a small residence some üistancc from the 
city, the property of a friend. This was a severo blow 
to poor Claia. But a still heavier onc nwailed her. 
She was accustomed to the protractcd visita of her 
husband to other cities; but he had now becn absei.t 
still longer than usual, whcn shc receivcd a lctUr 
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from him, íhat was a dcath blow tu all her hopea. The 
lcttcr said that he had lefl the country, and indulged in 
all the íncanncss of a little mind. It confirmad all the 
worst suspicions of her friends, and he was indeed a 
forcign adventurer. He taunted her with this, and gave, 
a.s his rcasona for his departure, her father’s inability lo 
Mipply him in hia demanda for nioney. All thia was 
told, and to his wife. And this was the consumrnation 
of all Clara’s hopea! Her apirita becamo proatrated 
under this awful affliction. Hastily disposing of the 
property still remaining, ahe joined her párente To 
thcm the blow was a acvere one, and reüection did not 
lighten the burden. Had thcy not by their attachment, 
only to theae who had the appearancc of wcalth, so 
tutored the mind of that daughtcr as to load her to a 
mistakcn judgment in thia important matter? This 
reflcction was the bitterest draught of all. Her mother 
did not long survive the deaertion. Of a naturally wcak 
constitution, ahe fell a victim to the most fatal of all 
complaints, becauac the least understood, a broken heart. 
•Still Clara labored to checr the declining ycars uf her 
remaining parent, but to no purposc. Ho too tell be- 
nealli the crush of all his hoi>e8, and shc was lefl alone. 
It was now that Ellen Davis hcard of her inisfortune, 
and, through the kind and doliente attentiona of her 
gcntlc spirit, and tho more than brotherly care of her 
husband, Clara regained a portion of her spirits, and 
became an inmatc and fricnd of their family. Herc shc 
still resides, joining with a hushed and noiseless tread 
in all the tender sympathics that raakes woman, in the 
liour of trouble, a ministering ángel. 

Edward Da vis is still rising in his profession, taking 
his place amid tho wisest and best of the land. He has 
twice representad his nativo state in the councils of the 
nation, and exhibited there genius and purity, rare com- 
bination in these days of political degeneration ! And 
Ellen! shc still is the idol of her husband and the best 
of women. With him shc has fought, and with him 
shc wears the laurcls, in the pride of a wife for the 
honor of a husband. 

And Constancc Sclden wbat shall I say of you 1 
Ycars have boen odded to thy brow, but not to thy 
feeling. They still are fresh and groen. The wings of 
thy syinpathies are still o ver the childrcn of want and 
suíícring, as thoy wcrc in the days of the past. Many a 
prayer from the abode of the poor and needy is sent up 
for thy happiness. Eycs beam brighter as they recog- 
nisc thy lightsomc stop. Hearts bcat with hope that 
beforo were sunk in sorrow at tho rnention of thy ñame. 
God’s benison be on thec, gentío lady ! Mayst thou have 
the best of all earthly rowards, the knowledgo of a wcll 
spont lile. 
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THE RICH WIFE. 

A PRACTICA!» TALE OP THE TIMES. 

BT XLLBX ASHTOff. 

“I wish Mary Elcott was richer,” exclaimed Charlea 
Masters, as if thinking aloud, breaking the silence which 
had now lasted for more than five minutes at his friend’s 
dinner table. 

44 And I aecond jour wish, Masters,” answered his 
companion, coolly cracking an almond, and diawing the 
wine toward him, 44 since you seem so heartily in eamest 
—although I cannot see why you should desire it so 
much. Is there not something more than a mere interest 
there, eh! Masters 1” 

44 To be candid with you there is, or rather would be 
if Mary was but rich. I have often been on the point 
of telling you my sentiments, but something has always 
intervened to prevent me. Now, however, I will put 
off my confession no longer. I admire; ardently ad¬ 
mire Misa Elcott, and I am satisfíed I could love her, 
provided she were only wealthy. You needn’t smile. 
I am not, as you would suppose, a fortune-hunter—that 
is I do not consider a fortune the 4 ne plus ultra 9 in a 
wife—but as my means at present are just equal to my 
own wants, I cannot aflord to get married unles* I wed 
a bride who has «orne monéy at least.” 

44 8top—let me understand you. You say you cannot 
afford to get married because your income is only suffi- 
cient for your own wants. Now it is but the other day 
that you told me your profession yielded you two thou- 
sand dollars a year—surely it is not impossible to live, 
even when married, on such an income. I make but a 
bare fifteen hundred, and yet I should not be afraid to 
▼enture matrimony to-morrow, although it is true I 
should calcúlate on increasing my income in a year or 
two.” 

44 Exactly; but you were always a saving fellow, even 
with your pocket money at school, when I have always 
liked to live a little more expensively. Now two thou- 
sand dollars will just allow me to live as I wish, but 
even thcn it must be as a bachelor. There is my horse, 
and then my prívate parlor, and there is my annual tríp 
to the springs—all these I must have, and to have them, 
I must spcnd my two thousand. Now if I get married, 
without I wed an heiress, I should have to give up all 
these—in other words I must surrender my tilbury and 
walk on foot, while my wife must patronize the ómni¬ 
bus or stay at home. Egad ! just think of it—the lady 
of Charles Masters, Esq. Attorney at Law, running 
after a Chesnut street ómnibus whenever she is tired 
and wishes to re tura home.” 

44 All very humorous, my dear fellow—join me in a 
glasé—but still it has little to do with the question; and 


since you have consultad me I will,” he continued smi- 
ling, “give you, as the oíd women say, a bit of my 
mind. I dislike, as much as you, to depríve a wife of 
the comforts of life, but with your incoroe, or even mine, 
there is little danger of doing that. The very thing 
which you cling to so perversely are luxurics, mere 
luxuríes, nothing else under the sun. Possessed of the 
love of some virtuous wornan you would soon learn to 
do without them—aye! and enjoy ten-fold more happi- 
nees than you do now. Believe me, my dear fellow, 
you are misleading yourself on this important subject. 
It is not necessary that you should marry an heiress. 
You can live, and respectably too, for the first year or 
two, on your present income; and after that, with your 
talents, and the standing m arria ge will give you, you 
need fear nothing. I do not speak what I am not wil- 
ling to practice. You are a lawyer and I am a physi- 
cian. Your profession can be made available sooner 
than mine. You have two thousand a year and I have 
but fifteen hundred ; and yet I am about to be married, 
and that to, I may as well tell you, Mary’s younger 
sister. You have seen her, I believe, but once, for she 
returned only last week from New York, where, how- 
ever, I met heT last summer during my three months 
sojourn there. I have every reason to beüevé we sball 
be happy, even,” and again he smiled, 44 on a bare fifteen 
hundred a year.” 

44 You surprise me,” said Masters, after a pause, 44 but 
still there is a difierence betwixt your case and mine. 
Mary has high views of things, and as she could not, if 
married to me, live, at least for some years, in the style 
in which her father Uves, she would—you may depend 
on it—grow discontented and peevish. Youshake your 
head, but it would, I am certain, be so. Even if I could 
give up these comforts, which you cali luxuríes, she 
could not-” 

44 Stop, my dear fellow, you misrepresent Mary. I 
know her well. 8he is not the kind of girl you pretend 
she is. I will not enter into details, but of this I can 
assure you,” and here he emphasised his words, 44 that 
if Mary could love a man she would cheerfully give up 
every thing but the bare necessaríes of life, to follow his 
fortunes.” 

44 Well—well, it may be. She is at any rate an 
ángel. I have had hard work to keep myself from 
íalling in love with her, although conscious of the folly 
of uniting my lot to hers in the present state of my 
finan ces. Confound this money—why had she not a 
few thousands, or why am I not richer 1—I must stop 
thinking of her, or going there so ofien, for,” and here 
he paused and added, 44 it cannot be. There is Charlotte 
8pencer, whom all my relatives wish me to marry—she 
is rich, pretty, accomplishod—I suppose I shall have to 
propose to her, though, heaven knows! if Mary had but 
half her money I would prefer her. Well, añer all 
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there ib an oíd saying 4 that when poverty comea in the 
door, love flies out the window .* 99 

44 Aa you pleaee, Masters, but you are atill deceiving 
youreelf, by calling comfort poverty, and pretending that 
a wife will beggar you even with two thousand. I will 
aay no more of Mary, except that I believe a nobler or 
more beautiful w ornan yon will never fínd. She ia a 
treasure in heraelf. Ñor will I aay ought of Mías 
Spencer, beyond a word—I fear ahe has a bad temper. 
And now, my dear fellow, let us dismiss this matrimo¬ 
nial debate, and take to our dgara—here are gome choice 
Habanas.” 

Charlea Masters, aa our readera will have aeen, waa 
one of those young men who without being an actual 
fortune-hunter, deem aome money indispensable in a 
wife—although, aa in bis case, they veil their real 
character from themselves by a courae of deceptive 
aophiatry, and will not admit the actual selfishness of 
their viewa. Hia friend, Henry Prescott, waa of a 
different character. Love, with him, waa a puré unal- 
loyed pasaion—a sentiment in which nothing base took 
part—a holy exalted feeling which filled the heart with 
aunahine, and would have made even privation endu¬ 
rable. He loved Ellen Prescott with hia whole soul, 
and had long bcen aatisfied that hia love waa retumed. 
Indeed, as he said, their unión toas alrcady aettled. He 
aaw with pain the determination of hia friend, for he 
knew that Charles waa a favorite with Mary, although, 
as yet, the feeling had not on her part ripened into a 
warmer sentiment—more, however, because the atten- 
tiona of Charles had been nothing more than those of 
an acquaintance, and the atrict principie in which Mary 
had been brought up, would not auffer her to throw 
away her affcctiona unsought, and thus perhaps ahip- 
wreck her happineaa forever. It was with an inward 
8Ígh, therefore, that Prescott heard, a few daya after the 
above convereation, that the attentions of Charles to 
Misa Spencer were becoming of the most marked cha¬ 
racter. He aaw alao that Masters no longer visited 
the Elcotts. The love for display had triumphed over 
affections. 

Meanwhile time alipped rapidly away, and rumora 
began to be prevalent that Charlea had proposed for and 
been accepted by Miss Spencer. In a little time the 
report was confirmed by those who were believed to 
know, and to set all doubt at rest it was authorized by 
Charlea himself. He met Prescott casually, for of late 
they had been leas intimate than formerly. 

“ Ah! my good monitor,” he said, laughingly, 44 they 
tcll rae you and Ellen are to be married in a fortnight. 
Is it so? Glad to hear it But I shall not be long 
behind you—egad! aince I come to think of it, we ahall 
be married on the same day. Miss Spencer is a fine, 
dashing girl—a cool fifty thousand is hers— we shall 
livc in borne style, but you must come and see us. 


Cards and all that sort of thing will be sent you. But 
I forgot—I Ve an appointment to look at a pair of car- 
riage horaea at eleven, and it now only wants five 
minutes of that hour. Good bye—1*11 see you soon.” 

44 There goes a fine fellow who is about to aacrifice 
hia happineaa to his love of display,” mused Prescott, 
as his eye followed the receding form of his friend; and 
with a aigh he turned and walked on. 

They were married—Prescott and his bride aeeking 
their simple, yet comfortable home, while Mr. and Mr». 
Masters were whirled off on a fashionable tour from 
which they retumed in due time to astonish the town 
by their aplendid entertain menta. But alas! even before 
the honey moon waa over Masters found that hia friend’s 
anticipations were true, and that Mrs. Masters, though 
rich, beautiful and accomplished, threatened, by a peev- 
ish temper, to embitter his life. As time elapsed, more- 
over, the evil only increaaed, and about two months 
after the wedding, it was more than doubled by an event 
which then occurred. This was nothing more than the 
discovery—then firet made by the final settlement of 
Mr. Spencer’s estáte—that his daughter was in reality 
worth but a bare ten thousand dollara. The knowledge 
of this circnmstance could not fail to irrítate a husband 
whose chief motive in marrying was to poasoss himself 
of his wife’s fortune—crimination and re-criminations 
ensued betwixt the ill-mated pair—and, as usual, the 
interview ended in a flood of teara on the part of the 
lady, and a volley of curses on that of the gentleman. 
Seizing his hat, Masters ruahed from the house in no 
vcry enviable state of mind. Almost the firet pereon 
he met was a mutual acquaintance of himself and 
Prescott 

44 Ah! Masters—the very man I wanted to aee—have 
you heard the news—I ara glad of it for both their sakes. 

I see you are ignorant, and that I am the firet one to 
bring you the intelligence. Well then Preacott has had 
a glorious windfall in the way of fortune—hia wife and 
her sister Mary have fallen co-heiresses to a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollara, left them by an East Indian 
únele, whom they had not heard of for twenty yeare. 

I once thought you and Mary would be married, but I 
was mistaken—ahe has been engaged you know a month 
and more to Mr. Leicester, your oíd rival. But I must 
hurry on. You look ill. I hope all is well at home. 
Rcmember me to your bride.” 

Masters did not speak, but, in hia heart, he cursed the 
day he ever saw Miss Spencer, or refuaed the love of 
such an ángel as Mary Elcott, for filthy lucre. He 
was rightly punished, in being tied for life to a peeviah* 
extravagant, and comparatively portionlees wornan. 

If his story shall prove a lesson to our readere, our 
object in relating it will have been fulfilled. It is better 
to deal in tnith, simple though it be, than in fiction, 
however gorgeous. 
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THE LOST MIDSHIPMAN. 

▲ RTORT OF MADRAS» 

H 4RRT Baouoirrox was one of the noblest and raost 
gcnerous of his sex. I well recollect the first day I saw 
him. We wcre just about to leave Hampton Roads on 
the cruise from which Harry never returned, when the 
Oaptain’s gig dashed alongside, and with the oíd skipper 
carne a slight, girlish, fair-haúred boy, apparcntly a mere 
child, dresscd in the uniform at that time wom by the 
midshipmen of our navy. The poor little fellow had 
been sent to sea to leam an honorable profession, because 
his father since his bankruptcy could not edúcate his soii 
at home as be carne his formcr station. He stood uncer- 
tain for a while on the quarter deck, alone, neglected, 
nbaahcd, until the Captain suddenly recollccting himsclf 
turned round, and introducing him to us, ended by 
coramitting Henry Broughton to my ovcrsight as the 
eldest midshipman on board. Wc were soon on intí¬ 
mate tcrms, if I may cali that intimacy which subsista 
!)etween a youth of nineteen and one like him. But 
Broughton had a mind above his years, he was besides 
so frank, so gentle, so winning in his manners that you 
could not, for the lifc of you, escape loving the bold and 
gencrous little fellow. He soon became a favorite with 
all on board. Evcn the ruggcd oíd tara would do any 
tbing to please him, and the severity of the first lieu- 
tenant himself often relaxod itaelf when little Harry 
Broughton, as we all callod him, had oflended against 
some paltry rule of discipline. Always tho first to tum 
out in a gale ; never to bo found skulking like some of 
¿he other youngsters, from his watch,—but at all times 
ready and eager to volunteer on any extra duty, he had 
gradually wound himself into the heart of evcry one on 
board, from the land lubbers in the waist to the Captain 
in his after cabin. If we went on shore, Harry Brough¬ 
ton was sure to be one of our company, for he was such 
a favorite with strangcrs on account of his bcauty and 
youth, that we were always bettcr welcomed if he was 
along. Besides he was so generally beloved, and was 
such a merry little companion that few wcre willing to 
íorego his company. He was sick once for a few days, 
and thero was as much anxiety in the ship while he was 
dangorous, as if the Captain himself had been laying at 
the point of deaih. “ Poor little boy,” said the kind- 
hearted doctor to me, as his patient lay tossing in the 
delirium of a fever, murmuring cvcry now and then his 
mother's or his sister’s ñame, “ he may never live to see 
the ones he lovea so well again”—and hé never did live 
to see them, though his deaih did not happen as the 
tender-hearted surgeon supposed. 

We had been out nearly throe years, cruizing on the 
Pacific station, when we were ordered home,—and glad 
were wc all to hear the news, which was to restore us 


to a sight of the dcaT faces we had left behind. We 
stretched aeróse the Pacific under a favorable wind that 
secmed to partake of our eagcmcss. Every thing on 
board was joy. The long, beautiful moonlight nights 
carne and went like the sound of muBic, and a hundred 
gallant fellows danced away the evening watches to the 
rude sound of their violin. I remember one of thosc 
evenings in particular. We were bowling along under 
an casy sail through the beautiful waters of the Pacific, 
gliding by little fairy islands that seemed to start like 
green Edens from the water, and stealing amid the reefs 
of coral rock that rose around us in cvcry dircction. It 
had been a sultry day, but now the night had come, and 
the cool breeze deliciously fanned our cheek9, while the 
moon floated in liquid beauty above, flooding the heavens 
in a sea of light, and silvering the cresta of the long 
waves as they rollcd lazily up from the darknees below. 
Far away the horizon seemed gradually to become lesa 
boldly defined, rising and sinking in thin tissue-like 
clouds, and then soflly melting away into the heavens 
above. No sound carne over the solitary seas, and only 
the faint ripple of tho waves was hcard as they dashed 
against our sides. The men were forward dancing, and 
amid the shuffle of feet and the rough but merry laughter, 
carne up the lively notes of the violin. I was standing 
near the side talking with young Harry Broughton, and 
insensibly our thoughts reverted to tho happy hornea we 
had left behind us in America» Poor little fellow, how 
eagerly he longed to see that 6wect motlier and lovely 
sister of his once more. He could, for nearly an hour 
talk of nothing else, and as he dwclt upon them his 
young heart bccame more agitated with thronging recol- 
lections, until at last I saw in the moonlight the hot 
tears running, one byonc, down his young checks. He 
saw I observed him, and looking up said, 

“Indeed, Mr. 8cyton, you musn’t think wrong of me 
for this, I can’t always stand thinking of mother and 
Fanny, when I recollect how many thousand miles are 
between us, and that perhapa I will never live to see 
them again. Indecd, Sir,” and he wiped away the tears 
hastily, “ one cannot always command his feelings.” 

“ Harry,” said í, “you necd not fear any one would 
think lesa of you for loving y our mother and sister. God 
knows I would be too glad to shed tears if I only had a 
mother to shed them for!” 

“ Oh ! Sir, I ’m sure you would, I never knew how I 
carcd for her tiil I left her, and now I often think of all 
she used to say and do, and wish I had loved her more 
when I was at home.” 

« Ah ! you are right, Harry. I once had a mother, but 
I ’vc lost her now, and I would have given worlds when 
she laydead in the room,if I could havo called her Imck 
only to tell her how I loved her, and to osk her forgive- 
ness for all Üic anguish I had causcd her in my recklcsá 
youth.” 
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44 How glad I feel,” said the little fellow after a pause, 
44 that every day brings us nearer to home. I could 
almo8t worship this breezc, Sir, if it would only blow 
all the way. Oh! it will be so swect when we reach 
Norfolk once more. I wonder if fatlier and mother and 
Fanny will be there to mect me, I should think they 
would—don’t you, Sir?” and thus he continued, dwel- 
ling in his own boyish way, upon the happiness which 
was now only a few months dlstant, until the night had 
waned far into its middle hour, and thc descrted decks 
wamed us it was time to go below. Poor boy, thc bright 
visions that smilcd on his cheek that night, were soon to 
give place to a sad reality. He nevcr lived to sce them 
fulfilled. But I anticípate. 

We rcached the Phillipine islands, passed tho straits, 
and at lost entered the Bay of Bengal. We were all 
heartily tired of a cióse confinement on ahip-board, and 
resolved to run up the bay and visit a few of the chief 
stations of the coast. It was a glorious day when we 
first caught Bight of Madras risirig above the distant 
orean likc a narrow streak of silver, as the sun-light fell 
full upon its white walls and minareis, whilc the waves 
now hid it from our sight, and now again discovercd it 
flashiug brightly in the dist&ncc. As we stood on with 
thc wind nearly on our quarter, tho snowy city rose 
rapidly before us, until we could plainly disccm thc 
long, low beach of white sand, crowncd with the walls 
of tho fort above and the tremendous surf, rolling and 
Ihundering in ahead. It was a beautiful sight. The 
sky was clear and cloudless, thc horizon had not a mist 
upon it, a golden light ílooded every thing around, while 
thc snowy walls of the castcrn city rising heautifully 
into the blue hcavens, and glittering with tlie brama 
that danced upon their puro white surface, reminded 
us of thc temples of Athens. the sunny skies of Groecc, 
and the oíd elassie fanes that llashed in their whiteness 
on every song-crowned hill. The whole crew leant over 
thc side or fillcd the rigeing, gazing on thc splcndid 
spectacle, and as we lay otf and on, kccping away íiroin 
thc fcarful surf tlnit makes lite citv ahnost unapproach- 
ablc from sea, you could hejr notliing but expressions 
of delight from all on board. Every licart beat high 
with plcasure—and it was no diílkult inatter to ohtain 
pcrinission to land. A party of the oílicers, ainong whom 
were Broughlon and mysclf resolved on niaking an ex¬ 
cursión into thc town. 

“Give way, my lads, with a will buys—pulí,” said the 
licutcnant of our boat, as we dashed o ver the long, dark 
green waves, and leaving a whirl of waters behiud us 
rapidly neared the land, “ we’ll soon l»e up with the surf 
—give way,” 

I should have mcnlioned that there is no port for 
vessels wllhin twenty railes of St. George’a Fort, and 
as our frigatc would be corupelled to stretch out and in 
until our return7we had but little time for our adventure. 


We had intended, when we atarted, leaving the boats 
outside the surf, and landing in the ñata which are ueed 
for passing the breakera, and which being sewed together 
and without keels, are adrairably fitted to resist the jerk- 
ing of the surf, and can, with great difficulty, be over- 
turned. But when we neared the shore we saw that 
none of these native boats were at hand, and as we had 
but little time to lose, we lay upon our oars just outside 
the breakera and called a council to determine what to 
do. 

“ What say you, Bey ton, to making a dash and pas¬ 
sing it at once, it will be something to talk of, ehl” 

1 6hook my head in disapprobation as I pointed to 
the huge billows that raced by us, and curling over a 
cable’s length ahead, broke wjth a noise like thunder on 
thc beach, while the shivered wave foamed and boiled in 
the wild vortex below. 

44 Give way, my Sea-dogs, away!” shouted the tliird 
lieutenant, coming up abreast in gallant style, 44 shall we 
dashin, Mr.Tiilerl” 

44 It looks like a venturo where one cast is death and 
the other a ducking—but what say you, Broughlon!” 

44 Oh, Sir,” said the little fellow, his eye kindling as 
he spoke, 44 they say that an Engliah man-of-war’s boat 
passed it a few years ago,—and I ’m sure we can do it 
too. Besides, Sir, we can try it with one boat first— 
wby it isn ’t sucli a high surf aíler all, and look there, 
Sir, they ’rc watching us from the fort,” and true enough 
the ofíicers of the garrison were quizzing us already with 
their glnsses. 

I ■ still, howcver, objectcd. I felt a 6trange kind of 
presentiment that some drcadful accident would occur 
if wc ventured in the surf, and I dwclt earnestly upon 
the possihle danger and real folly of such a course. A 
half an hour at most would bring out the fíat bottomed 
boats of the nativos, and meanwhile we could ride in 
safvty on thc edge of thc hoiling Whirlpool. But it 
was in vain. The national pride of our men had bcen 
touchcd, and thc licutcnant sceing it, wavered no longcr, 
but shouting tho order to give way,—our crew broke 
furth into a checr, and then rapidly dashed up to the 
gigantic brenkers. 

The aspcct of thc surf as wo npproachéd it was really 
terrible. The cnonnous billows rolled in one afler an- 
other, rising up like monsters to the sky, pausing. a 
momciit with their whilc crcsts combing before they 
descended, and then hurling their mass of waters down 
into the abyss below, with the noise as of some mighty 
cataract, The very carth seemed to tremble benealh 
thc shock. Far along the coast thc waves were run- 
ning in, curling, breaking and foaming into the guíf 
bcncath, and tussing their snowy spray wildly up 
from the vortex, while the ceaseless thunder of this 
ctcrnal worship rose up continually to its great author 
on high. 
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“ Keep her away—that *s it—ron her along hcre till 
we pick out a bettcr place,” said Tiller. 

“Isn’tthat a good opening, Mr. Tiller 1” said little 
Harry, pointing ahead. 

“ You ’ve a Bharp oye, Harry, it ’s the very thing—pulí 
away there, my lads,” and wc shot into the gurí. 

Hitherto all had been careleas on board, and jests had 
been flying plentifully about, but as we dashed into the 
troubled vortex every man in the boat felt that a crisis 
was at hand, which, though voluntarily met, was not 
the lesa dangerous, and accordingly the deepest silence 
pervaded all, broken only by the noise of the oara and 
the quick orden? of the lieutenant. 

“ Lar board,” shouted Tiller as he stood up waving 
his hand, “larboard a little more,” and riding on an 
enormous wave we were whirled into the beart of the 
surf, with two gigantic billows madly pursuing us on 
our quartcr. For a momcnt we thought the crisis 
passed, but all at once the wave seemed to lose its 
Ímpetus, and glíding from beneath us broached us 
almost broadside to, while the foremost of our pursuers 
dashed against us and heeled us nearly over into the 
abyss. The other one was acaree a fathom off, we 
were losing aQ command of the boat, and could see 
with horror-struck countenances the wild gulf below, 
when a voice carne from our colleague outside the surf, 

“ Look out, there ’s a shark on your quarter,” and at 
the same instant Tiller, perceiving the immineney of 
our danger, thundered, 

“ Larboard, hard—easo off there,—larboard harder,for 
God’s sake, down !” but the poor coxswain, startled by 
the ill-timed warning from the other boat, and conscious 
of the terrible situation in which we were, lost, for a 
moment, all command of his faculties, and before he 
could regain thcm suiHciently to obey the command of 
his officer, the other wave had struck us full on our 
broadside, and in another instant, with a wild cry of 
horror, wc found ourselves struggling in the tumultuous 
surf. 

When I rose to the 6urfacc I struck boldly out, but 
the sight that met my eyes í shall never, never forget. 
The boat was already broken in pieces, and the frag¬ 
menta tossing wildly about, while her venturous crew 
were struggling hcre and there in the breakers. A poor 
fellow was just ahead of me buffeting the current which 
was setting strongly out, and gazing with agonising looks 
on a huge shark that lay eyeing him basilisk-like, just 
without the surf. The horror-struck man looked at the 
distant shore, then at his foe, then struck his arms wildly 
out, and as he felt the currcnt gradually swecping him, 
despite his fearíul struggles, ncarcr to his terrible enemy, 
he screamed aloud for succor. But it was in vain. The 
other boat ventured as near as it could, but it would 
have been madness to have como closer. They called 
to him to strike aside and get more out of the current, 


but by this time the poor wretch was so alarmed that 
he scarcely knew what he did, and after a few desperatc 
efforts, he gave a quick, shrill shriek, flung his arms 
wildly on high, and disappeared suddenly under the 
water. The next instant the blood-red hue of the sur- 
face told the horrid cause. All this had not occupied an 
instant, and it was with a quaking heart that I tumed 
aside and struck away despcrately for the shore. I felt 
that there was little hope of escape, but I was a good 
swiramer, and as long as I could command my faculties 
I knew I had at least some chance of reaching land. 
To do this I hastily scanned the prospect around me in 
order to escape the current, and ñnd a place where the 
surf rolled in less frightfully. Here and there I saw a 
companion buffeting the wild tumult of waters, and out 
to sea severa! were being picked up by the other boat. 
But the horrid sight I had just witnessed forbade all 
further escape from that quarter, and I was just tuming 
to plunge headlong through the surf when I heard a 
faint cry beside me, and saw poor little Harry struggling 
not two fathoms off. He seemed almost exhausted, and 
unable to make any headway against the set of the cur¬ 
rent, appeared striving only to keep his head above the 
water. 

“ For the love of Heavcn,” he cried, “ Mr. Sey ton, 
here!” but as I dashed toward him the noble boy sud¬ 
denly cried, “gave yourself—I’m getting weak—tell 
mother and Fanny I died thinking of them.” 

“Courage, courage,” I cried, “I’U be there in a 
minute, my brave lad,” and I strained every nerve to 
reach him, but the current was so powerfui that it 
baffled for a while my most desperate efforts. One 
while the surf would sweep us far apart, and now dash 
us almost together. I saw with joy, howcver, that I 
gradually neared the gallant little boy. The boat out¬ 
side mean while perceived our situation, and her crew 
fired with enthusiasm, chcered as they bent to their oars 
determinad at all risk to succor us. 

“ Seyton,—hillo,” shouted the lieutenant, losing sight 
of us for a minute, “ come outside, quick—for your lifc!” 

I was now almost up to little Harry, who still con- 
tinued supporting himself in the water with weary 
strokes and rapidly failing strength, when suddenly 
our companions in the boat shouted, 

“The shark! the shark !” and the huge monster shot 
along not twenty yarda off between us and our only 
hope the boat. I had not before noticed that in my 
efforts to reach Broughton, the current had been sweep- 
ing us more to sea, and I now saw with horror as I 
made two or three desperate strokes, that I had got into 
the same tide which had proved too powerfui for the 
poor wretch a few minutes before. My brain reeled as 
I looked. The boat was rapidly approaching, but the 
surf was too wild to suffer it to come to where we were, 
and between us the frightful monster venturing as clore 
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in as he daré, was sailing to and fro waiting for the tule 
to sweep us out. 

«I ’m going, Seyton, I cannot stand it any longer— 
Oh! my poor mother and sister—God forgivc me my 
sins,” faintly said little Harry. 

«< Hold on a minute for Heaven’s sake!” I cried, for I 
was already within a yard or two of the sinking boy. 

“Hold on,” thundered the lieutenant from the boat, 
« we ’U be there if we die for it—give way lads, for a Life, 
hurrah!” 

But the poor little fellow had held on lili naturc was 
completely worn out, and casting a wild look on all 
around, he faintly ejaculated, “ my mother, sister—oh, 
my God !” and then with a convulsive jerk of his arma 
sank iike lcad into the waters. The next moment I 
would have been by his side. 

“ Give way, give way, give way,” roared the lieutenant 
wildly as he waved on his men. 

“ Come on, for God’s sake, come on,” I shouted as I 
dived. 

But alas! my search was unsuccessful, and when I 
rose to the surface, I Was far away from the spot where 
Broughton had disappeared, and nearing with frightful 
rapidity the monster on the edge of the surf, who was 
already poising his huge body to tura upon his prey. 
The boat was struggling in the surf a few fathoms off, 
but it was yet too distant to promise any effective aid. 
I looked hurriedly and with agony around, but no other 
help was nigh. Nevcr shall I forget the emotions of 
that instant A coid, dead, sickening sensalion carne 
across my hcart, my brain reeled, my joints grew weak, 
and my arms seemed to refuse their duty, as I fclt that 
the most gigantic exertions did not increase the rapidly 
lessening space between me and the ferocious monster. 
1 could see his vast fins appearing and disappearing just 
ahead of me, and almost feel the lashing of his huge tail 
as it beot impatiently against the waters. He was now 
nearly at my side. I made one last, desperate, but vain 
effort to buffet the currcnt, and giving up my hopea of this 
world and all I loved, I breathed a silent prayer for 
merey to God, and shut my eyes upon the terrible 
cnemy before rae. A' moment that seemed yeare 
ensued,—a moment of torture more horrid than I ever 
had conceivcd, when a loud, sharp cry rung out just 
behind me, and at the same instant a coil of rope fell 
heside me as a voice called out in broken English, 

" Hold on /” and elutehing the cord mechanically, I 
felt myself drawn rapidly in among the breakers, while 
the cnormous monster pcrceiving he was about to be 
disappointed of his prey, struck the waves wildly with 
his tail, and dashed like lightning after me. 

“ In with him, hand over hand,” shouted a voice in 
the boat which had so opportunely anived, and whirlcd 
along with inconceivoble rapidity, I fclt myself jerked 
into one of the ílat-bottomed boals coininon on the coast 


almost as soon as I had grasped the rope. At the same 
instant a thundering cheer rung from the crew outside 
the surf—but forgetful of evory thing but my wonderful 
preservation, I fell down on my knees and thanked God 
that I was alive. When again I looked around, I saw 
we were riding in upon the surf, and, that the huge 
monster disappointed of bis prey, had suddenly sheered 
out to sea as we entered the foam of the breakers. We 
were sóon landed safe upon the coast, and I had then 
time to lcarn the manner of my deliveranee. We had 
happily been seen, and a boat had put off to rescue us, 
which had already taken up several of our crew, when 
they discovered me struggling against the cuTrent, and 
had come at once to my aid, and had I not been so 
much engaged in endeavoring to save poor Harry, I 
would have noticed their approach sooner. As it was, 
only four of our crew were lost Poor Harry, thank 
God! was washed on shore that same aílemoon, and 
there was not a dry eye in the ship when they heard of 
his untimely end. Few of us that would not, at that 
moment, have died to bring him back to Ufe. Even the 
oíd quarter-master wept over his little grave; and the 
good chaplain, as he read the service with a faltcring 
voice, watered the grave with his tea re. Poor little 
fellow, they laid him there in his narrow borne, far from 
his land and those he loved, and he too so young that 
he was fitter to be by his mother’s side than buffeting 
the fearful surf. * * 
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SECRET LOVE. 

BT ELLK2T A8HT05T. 

“Make room—give her air—has any ono salts?” 
were the cries that rang through the crowded hall room, 
startling the careless lookers on, and even arresting the 
dancers. The music stopped, and a rush was made 
toward onc of the Windows. 

« Who has fainted?” asked my aunt. 

"I don’t know,” replicd a passer by. 

“I believe it is Miss H en ley ,” said a third, haslening 
forward with a glass of water. 

«Miss Henlcy” rcplied my aunt, tuming to me, 
«then I know it all. Poor, poor girl!” 

« What do you mean,*' said I. 

« Come hither into the balcony, where we will bo 
unobserved, and I will tcll you.” 

We stepped out into the night. Calmly and beauti- 
fully the moon was sailing on high, silvering the garden 
trees around, and fíinging her mystic beams in patches 
along the gravel walk; while a light wind, ruffiing the 
leaves pleasantly, and fanning my forehead with its cool 
breath, wantoned around. The contrast with the glare 
and bustie within was striking. We lingered a few 
minutes on the pórtico, but one or two persona ap- 
proaching, we descended into the garden, and it was 
while walking to and fro in one of the paths, that my 
aunt related the following story. 

« Aray Henley is one of the meekest of her sex, and 
four years ago, when sho was just eighteen, few could 
vie with her in amiability or accomplishments. Ñor is 
she without personal attractions, though these aloné, 
perhaps, would never have distinguished her above the 
crowd. She has but one defect—she is somewhat lame. 
The deformity which produces this is, however, so slight 
that it is never betrayed except when she walks. But, 
if sho is unfortuñate in this respect, her ríchly stored 
mind and her fíne imagination amply compénsate for 
it Indeed nono can converse long with Amy Henlcy 
without being fascinated, and perhaps few girls have 
had more suitors, many of them such as any woman 
could be happy with. But it has been Amy’s misfor- 
tune to fonn a secret attachment which has long con- 
trolled her hcart, and which, I grieve to say, has ended 
in disappointment But let me go back to the time 
when Amy was scarcely seventeen, and when no sor- 
row had ever dimmed her beautiful brow. 

« The residence of her párente at that time was in the 
country, at a spacious and elegant mansión on the banks 
of the Susquehanna. They had but two children, Amy 
and her brother Hcnry, now the lawyer, whom you have 
met At that time he had not finished his collegiatc 
course, and, like all undergraduates, had a bosom fricnd, 
with whom you aleo have a slight acquaintance, Albort 
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Morford. As Henry always spcnt the vacations at homc, 
and as Morford was an orphan, and had no friends to 
go to, an invitatíon was given hirn to accompany Henry 
to Hcnley Hall, and accordingly he carne. You know 
that he is generally admired by our sex, is talcnted, and 
has peculiarly winning manners. He soon fascinated 
the whole household, even to the servants, and with the 
oíd folks he was indispensable. A fcw generous acts of 
charity, springing from a feeling henrt, had recommendcd 
him to the mother; and his daring in field sports, for 
which Mr. Henley entertained a passion, established 
him in the heart of the father. Then he was always 
aflablc and kind, ever ready to yield his own pleasures 
to those of others, in short the very person to visit at a 
country scat in a somcwhat secluded district. Nothing 
could be done without him. His advice was asked on 
every occasion, and, when he concluded his visit, his 
praises were trumpeted daily by the family until his 
return at the cnsuing vacation. And for a whilc even 
Amy was as fervent, if not as loud, as any. 

“ The sccond visit of Morford established him, if pos- 
sible, in greater favor than his first. He hunted with 
the father—he conversed respectfully with the mother— 
he was obliging to all the servants, but especially to the 
housekccper—and he was always, when disengaged from 
the others, at the service of Amy, to read to her, ride 
with hcr.or attended her in her errands of charity around 
the neighborhood. Yet thesc attentions were always 
characterized by a frankness which precluded the idea 
that he was in love with her, though at Iength Amy, 
ignorant of the world, and endowed with a too suscep¬ 
tible heart, began to think othcrwise. Poor girl! she 
had sccn little of human nature, except as it existed in 
her own family, and she fondly dreamed that was a 
representative of the great world without. 

“ ‘ Tell me not that men are as you describe them,’ 
she said one day to Morford, when he had bcen pictu- 
ring man as he exista in our own citics, ‘for if you speak 
the truth—if there is so much hollow-heartedness, deceit, 
and wrong in this world, I wish not to live.’ 

“ To a girl of such sentiments—so romantic and sus¬ 
ceptible—Albert Morford was a dangerous companion. 
Not that he wouid knowingly have trepanned her aflfcc- 
tions from her, for his was a nature incapable of such 
lu.jcness, but then his constant attentions to her—and 
she was at that age when attentions alone are almost 
irrcsistablc—United to his eloquence, his manly beauty, 
his finished manners, and the reputation he enjoycd for 
talent, gradually established an interest in her heart, 
even beforc she was awarc of it Day and night she 
thought of him, all unconscious to herself, for as yet she 
knew not what love was, and ¡nnocently regarded it as 
the most natural thing in the world that she sbould think 
of her brother’s bosom fríend. It was not until the 
sccond ycar of Morford’s visita that she even knew she 


loved him, and then, the delay of his arrival for a wcek‘ 
coupled with the knowledge that he had gone to the 
Springs with a distant cousin, who was said to be 
extremely beautiful, first aroused her to the State of her 
heart, by filling her with a strange uneasiness, which 
ofien subdued her to tcars, and which at Iength she 
knew to be jealousy, that sure symptom of the pre- 
scnce of love—though, by the bye, love often exista 
without it. From this hour the unhappiness of Amy 
began. Hithcrto she had never known sorrow, but life 
had bcen to her a beautiful dream. Now all was 
changed. Once aware of her love for Morford, she was 
tormented by conlinual doubts whether that affection 
was returned. At times she wouid imagine that he 
loved her, and then again she feared that he did not. 
Oh! how she watched his every movement—how she 
listened to catch the tone in which he spoke—how 6hc 
looked for his return at dinner or supper when he had 
gone out with her father, brother or others. But still 
his demeanor was a puzzle to her, for unsophisticated as 
she was, 6he could not perceivc that his attentions were 
only those of a near fricnd, and thus, exhilirated by one 
thing to-day and depressed by another to-morrow, she 
lived on, loving deeper and deeper every hour of her 
existence. Often a word casually Jropped by Morford. 
and to which he altached no meaning, wouid aílord her 
food for dclicious thought for hours; and then another 
word, uttered with as little thought, wouid cause her a 
sicepless night and a pillow wet with lears. Our sex is 
not understood by the other, for how much wouid they 
prize our love if they knew the agony of heart we sufler 
at times, even when the passion is reciprocated. A light 
word or passing jest, forgot by a suitor as soon as uttered, 
has wrung many a maiden’s heart with torture for hours, 
nay days and wccks, until explained. But I wander 
ñora my story. 

“ Could Amy have read Morford’s heart—and had 
she bcen more acquaintid with the world or with his 
sex, she could have read it—-ah» wouid have secn that 
he did not love her. Yet he admired and esteemed her 
—admired her for her talents, and esteemed her for her 
amiability. Had it not been for that unlucky lameness 
he might even have loved her; but Morford was quite 
as romantic, in his way, as Amy, and having formed to 
himself a beau ideal of a wife, in which personal beauty, 
or at least an abscncc of deformity was regarded as 
essential, he was protected from the arrows of the god, 
so far as Miss Henley was concemed. It never entered 
into his thought» that Amy could love him, simply 
because he never thought of loving her, and he had 
none of that despicablc vanity which is ever alive to 
one’s own charms, and imagining that others are equally 
so. Thus days glided into wceks, and weeks became 
months, and Morford and Amy still continued in this 
dangerous proximity—the one pleased with the good 
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aense, accompliahmcnts and vixtues of the othcr, and 
thinking how dull Henley Hall would be without such 
an inmate; the other lavishing her whole soul on her 
visitor, dreaming of him by night and musing on him 
by day, with an adoration of which only a first love, 
and Ihat love eecretly indulged, ia capable. Growing 
with her youth, and strengthening with her strength, 
the pasmón of Amy for Morford soon carne to form a 
part of her being—to be so inextrícably interwoven with 
her every thought that their separation would be death. 
Alas! for her. 

“ Thus time passed. Again and again they met and 
parted, and still Morford was ignorant with what devo- 
tion he was regarded by Amy. At length an incident 
happened to open her eyes. 

“ During one of his visita to Henley Hall, a ball was 
given in the neighboring country town, and, as it was 
to be a festive occasion of unusual splendor, it was 
resolved that the whole family should go. Amy never 
looked better, ñor was in better spirits, than during the 
ride there, and for some time after she entered the room. 
It is true, her infirmity prevented her from dancing, but 
she loved to gaze on others engaged in this graceful 
pastime, and her accomplishmenta and conversational 
talenta soon dTew around her a little circle of admiréis. 
It waa now that Morford, who had been her attendant 
thus far, stole from her Bidé, for he had noticed in an- 
other part of the room a lady of extraordinary beauty, 
who had been known to him by sight a long time, and 
to whom a mutual friend had promised him an intro- 
duction. They were now presentad to each other, and 
Morford soon found that all he had heard of her wit, 
eloquence and accomplishments had not exaggerated 
them. He was soon completely fascinated by his new 
companion. They talked together, they promenaded 
together, and they danced together, and it was not long 
before he forgot even that Amy was in the room. He 
was soon, however, recalled to the fact. Amy had 
followed him with her eyes on his retirement from her 
circle, and all at once it was noticed that her spirits 
deserted her. This was when Morford was presented 
to Miss Wevill. His interest in her soon became 
apparent to the keenly sensitivo heart of Amy, and she 
watched their movements with feelings that no words 
could describe. Her cheek now deadly palé and now 
flushed with crimson, would have revealed her secret to 
any keen observar, who had known the circumstances 
of her intimacy with Morford. But nono such were 
there. She raade several efforts to control her emotions, 
but all in vain. She saw that Morford loved her not, 
for there was a devotion in his every look when speak- 
ing to his companion, which he had never shown ta her. 
At length her physical nature could understand her ago¬ 
nizad emotions no longer, and when he and Miss Wevill 
swept by in the dance, both so deeply occupied with 


each other that Morford seemed to have forgotten where 
Amy sat and passed her without a look, she could en¬ 
dure it no longer, but placing her hands on her heart, 
rose to leave the room. Before, however, she had ad- 
vanced many steps, a deathly sickness carne over ker, 
and she fell fainting to the ground. A general cry of 
alarm broke from the spectators, and then Morford’s at- 
tention was attracted to the insensible girl. He ran to 
her, and was among the most active in restoring her; 
but when she opened her eyes, and saw who it was tha 
stood by her, she tumed away with a shudder. On her 
retiring he would have accompanied her to the carriage, 
bnt she shrunk from him with undisguised aversión. 
Her mother now, for the firat time, understood her 
daughter’s heart, for what woman could shut her eyes 
to these symptoms ? Morford too saw all. 

“I have but little more to add. Morford did not re- 
tum to the Hall that evening, and on the ensuing day 
left that portion of the country. He had no heart to 
bestow on Amy, even if he could have loved her, which 
estimable as she was, he could not; for, alas! love is a 
thing we can not control, and makes alavés of us all. 
But it was a year before he renewed his acquaintance 
with Miss Wevill, so shocked had he been by the result 
of that evening’s devotion to her. Nearly another year 
elapsed before their marríage, which, you know, occurrcd 
about a month ago. 

“And since that fatal evening Amy has pined away. 
Cbange of scene has failed to bring the sunshine back 
to her heart or the smile to her eye. She has been, 
with her párente, to Niagara, and is now on her return 
home. It is most unfortunate that our fair hostess was 
ignorant of her story, else she never would have invitcd 
her and Mr. Morford here on the same evening. I have 
no doubt that this unexpected meeting with him and 
his bride has proved too much for the acute feelings of 
Amy—but let us go in again, and I will find an oppor- 
tunity to enquire.” 

It was as my aunt said. 

A few words, and this sad story is closed forever. 
Amy never looked up again. The marriage of Morford 
had been kept a secret from her, and this startling an- 
nunciation of the fact proved too much for a frame 
already wasted with sorrow, and a heart long since 
buried to this world. 8he wenl home, and as foll drew 
on, an alarming cough made its appearance, the sute 
premonition of consumption. The snows of December 
fell on her grave. 


Ir we are desirous to medítate on the past, or look 
into the mysterious future, there is no place better fitted 
for the purpose than the lonely woods—remóte from 
town and hamlet. 
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MY SISTER’S GRAVE. 

It was one of the last days of March. The earth had 
already, for the most part, bared its bosom to the revivi- 
fying influcnces of the breezes of the vernal season, while 
the bridiancy of the few remaining spots of snow, as 
they reflected the rays of the sun, now descending from 
his meridian, bespoke that they too must soon yield to 
the power of warmth. Not a cloud interrupted the mikl 
beauties of the sky, while every tree, though as yet des- 
• titute of the least signs of vegctation, seemed to smile 
with gladness, as it reflected the Creator’s glories. 

On such a day I was making one of my vacation 
ramble8 through the broad and beaatiful valley of 

O- C-. To the student who has long 

been confmed within the gloomy walls of College— 
who has been accustomed to its dusky halla—to its 
rigid discipline—its stereotyped routine of duties—who 
has been poring for montha over the musty, time-wom 
pages of ancient lore—to him, I say, nature has a sweet- 
ness—a delicious charm which it has to few. Like an 
uncaged bird his spirit soars away on gladsome pinions, 
revelling in those felicities peculiar to its being. What 
though the verdant%reen of May, with its host of 
flowers be wanting? He finds in his soul a chord 
which yields to the feeblest touch—a syrapathy with 
the slightest cxtemal inílucnce. He has a satisfactíon 
in tbo joyful presages of such a day which others might 
not experience amid all the glories of summer—the 
earth in its robe of green—the forest in its rich foliage, 
enlivened by the music of the featheréd choir. 

To me, the scenes before me had peculiar interest 
This was my native valley. Those hill& were the firet 
objeets of my remcmbrance. Just below was the spot 
I once called home. 

Pensive and solitary, I wandered on. I had visited, 
during the day, some of my early companions; but 
although I had been absent for some time, I excused 
royself from long calis: for notwithstanding that I am 
naturally fond of society, I felt a peculiar preference, 
that day, to being alone. There was no want of objeets 
with which to occupy my thoughts. Every spot, every 
shrub was consecrated by some endearing recollection. 
There was the school-house, to which í had often re- 
paired for the delightful engagements of school; where 
I so oflen greeted the smiling countenance of my teacher 
—a man of a very different order of mind from that 
possessed by too many whose professed business it ia 
u to teach the young idea how to shoot.” He had an 
eye to perceive, a soul to appreciate the delicate workings 
of the young mind—he cherished with fondest care its 
infant aspirations, directing thcm to the noblest objeets. 
There was the play ground, where I had disported 
myself, during hours of respite, with my young males. 


4 f) 

I could even fartey that I he&rd the jolly shouts of the 
thoughtrcss group, as they, with elastic spirits, with 
hcarts free from ease, bounded over the turf—while the 
thought occurred to me, where are they now ?—and I 
nced not say that the big tear frequently gushed from 
my eye. 

With such feelings, I at length found myself at the 
grave-yard, where the early settlcrs of the country, of 
whom were my párente, had been accustomed to “ bury 
their dead out of their sight.” This place—the abode 
of the depatfed—though it has so often been celebrated 
in the lay of the poet, will ever afford new subjeets of 
interest to the meditative imagination. But now I did 
not pause to reflcct^hat in this spot might be laid 

44 Some hcart once pregnant with celestial fire 

that in this yard, sequestered to be sure, where moul- 
dered the dust of those who had occupied the ordinary 
walks of life, might lay "buried some one who, by due 
cultivation, and tbe favors of ^fortune, might have filled 
the chief offices of the nation, and moved in the highest 
walks of society—none of the ten thousand ordinary 
leflections did I indulge—there was one feeling which 
pervaded my whole soul—under whose inñuence I 
repelled every other impression. There, beneath that 
green sward, now nearly levclled with the adjacent 
ground—shaded by a broad marble slab, on which 
were two inscriptions, lay mihgling with earth the 
remains of my only sisters! 

My sisters! I start at the sound of the faint whisper 
which escapes my lipar. Were there ever those beings 
on earth of whom I could say—they are my sisters? 
Oh, it must be a deceitful visión with which I am 
begpiled! It cannot be that ever the day was when I 
was thus happy. 

I approached the head stone and read the inscriptions 
—their ñames, the times of their death, and their ages 
—a flood of subduing recollections carne over my soul! 

I was but throe years oíd when Anna, my eider sister, 
was buried, yet fresh in my memory were the cir- 
cumstances connected with the melancholy ceremony. 
There was the coffin slowly lowering into the grave— 
there the newly hcaped up mound under which Cornelia 
had lain for three short weeks—there the sorrow-stricken 
parents, whom not the strong consolations of Christian 
hope could restrain from a flood of grief:—yonder stood 
in a row ten or twelve—I cannot now say whether lads 
or young men; but their situation I could point out 
exactly, and their very dress I could describe. The 
neighbors, young and oíd, were looking on with weeping 
eyes—for Anna, they say, was a lovely girl—she was 
beloved of all who knew her. 

Cornelia was an infant of a few months when the 
icy hand of death was laid upon her: Anna was eleven 
years oíd. Having long bren an only daughter, she 
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was the peculiar regard of her fond parents, and her 
older brothers—the pride of their hearts. For, whether 
from partiality I knew not, Alina was thought to give 
high intellectual promise. Ccrtainly she was of a lovely 
disposition. She loved her brothers ardently—she 
showed her love by cvery littlc means in her power: 
they, in turn, never would croas her wUI—they would 
yield to her slightest wishes ; in short, her afíection was 
by no means unrequited. Oh, what must be that bro* 
ther’s heart, who can triffe with the feelings of a loving 
si8ter, pleased with the society of any other young lady 
rather than hers! Truly, I have thought of such, you 
are unworthy of the felicity in your power. Had I the 
envied possession^-but who knows^the deceitfulness of 
the heart 1 Perhaps, though now grieving the depriva- 
tion, I might have abused the enjoyment of the blesstng. 

But to retum—keen must have been the dart which 
pierced those brothers’ hearts whp had suBtained such a 
loss. The wound it caused would refuse to be healed. 
They have no other sister to fill the place of her of 
whom they have becn deprived. Oñ have I heard them 
in after years speak of their sister till tears would roll 
profusely down their chetks. She was a fnost dntiful 
child,yielding implicitlyto hér parents, and participatmg 
i o turn largely both in a father’a and in a mother’s love. 
For tbree ycaTs, likewise» she had been the subject of 
frequent and violent iltness. A distress in her head 
had 8omctime previpus to her death deprived her of 
sight The solicitude occasioned by such afflictions 
naturally draws closer the ties which bind a child to 
the parent’s heart But in her’ were blasted darling 
hopea. Párente are inclined to look to a daughter as 
destined to be the solace of their oíd age. The son 
may—amid the exciting scenes of business—of the 
political world, be forgetful of his filial duties; but in 
the dayghter such conduct is so unfrequent, and* withfcá 
so incongruous, that wo are apt to regard her who exhi- 
bits it as a monster rather than a human being. But now 
the bud of promise had been plucked by the ruthless 
hand of the destróyer, just as it began to open and 
develop its hidden beauties. My father was & man 
peculiarly “made for thé stem hour of strife;” but this 
one grief he ever indulged—it could not be sootbed. 
And oh how often have I heard my mother relate, with 
swelling bosom, narratives of her child ; delighting to 
show the little producís of her labor; to repeat the sen¬ 
tí menta which she uttered—far above her age, the pas- 
sages of poetry of which she was fond. 

Think vou, reader, that I did not particípate in this 
common grief? Oh do not thus wrong my young 
feelings. I loved my sister; I was loved by her. You 
have doublless noliced the aflection of a sister for her 
younger brothers. I was her only youñger brother, and 
enjoyad her love undivided. I had sermingly no other 
jompauion. I was ever with her—after she was de- 


príved of sight I led her about the neighborhood,—yes, 

I had sorrow. Too young, to be sure, for that senti- 
mentalism in the indulgence of which sorrow oílen 
vanishes into mere empty aífectation; mine was the 
puré—the ingenuous sorrow of the heart. 

8ome years after my mother gave me the foHowing 
narrative. The little girls of the neighborhood used to 
visit my sister often, and construct small play-houses 
for her diversión. A few days before her déath' quite a 
company were assembled—the circumstance I remeraber 
well, but not the time—and had constructed several. 
The day succceding her burial, after having lain some 
time pensive and silent, on a bed, with my eyes tumed 
toward the door opening into the yard where they were 
standing, I at length rose and said, a Mother, ñow sister 
.is dead, I shallnot want any thing more* of the play- 
houses. I have a mind to take them down if you are 
willing, mother.” Having obt&ined her assent, I went 
about it and piled up all tbe material» of which they 
were composed, with much care. 

But 8till of my sisters I can have only an imperfect 
recollection. A single incidcnt in the Ufe of the 
younger, a dozen or more in that of the eider, the 
funeral cercmonies of each, is all I remember. Ñor do 
I recol lee t the occurrence of a si%le inciden! for more 
than a ycar after their death. The intensity of my 
infant feelings is, perhaps, the only reasan why mernory 
clings, with so tenacious a grosp, to the circumstances 
connected with them. I gradually awoke into life, and 
these seem as the disordered visions of some frightful 
dream. Now. I am surrounded by reality. I am in a 9 
gtave-yard, where the dead have been butied,—where 
lie many with whom I once associated. Herc reposes 
the dust of my sisters. For twenty summers the wild 
flower has bloomed upon their peaceful graves; and I 
have becomc transformad from the vacant, thoughtless 
child, into the sober, reflecting man—I am surrounded, 

I say, with reality. Mine is a real sorrow. Stoicism 
might despise and forbid the indulgence of grief for the 
loss of friends, from whom we never should have derived 
bepefit had their lives been spared to us; but me it will 
admit to have sustained a real loss . And oh, if the 
mingling of any selfish with other feejings be ever tole¬ 
rable, it will be pardoned in me at present on this occa- 
sion! Were the stroke which deprived me at once, 
as it were, of ray only sisters, a fatality I could not be 
reconciled. But it is from the hand of Providence, 

“ Who suelh not as man sueth ;” “ Who does all things 
well;” and I should “ be still and know that he is God." 

Yet surely never was boy more blessed than I should 
have been if my sisters had remained alivo. I can faney 
to myself a beautiful picturc of childhood and youth ; 
Anna, eight years ojder than myself, w'ould have joined 
a sister's love to something like maternal care. Her 
eyo would have luen ever o\er me; and for the supervi- 
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sion of my conduct which shewould have ever exercised, 
her qualities would have rendered her invaluable. Cor¬ 
nelia, near three years younger, would have been my 
companion. With her I should have diaported among 
the early flowers of spring, ihc fullcr bcauties of summcr, 
and tlie mature gloríes of autumn. 

But I turn from a picture fraught only with the idlest 
fancies! Such felicities wcre never mine, I nevcr enjoyed 
a sister’s care—I never knew a sister’s love since I was 
oíd enough to appreciate them. That kindly—that 
frank—that unceremonious intercourse, aseociated with 
sincere mutual regard, which I have witnessed between 
brothcr and sistcr—I have only lookcd upon to envy. 
But hero I stand by the graves of my sisters—I remqm- 
ber well when they were consigpcd beneath thia turf, 
and I hastily glance over the cheerless dcsert through 
which I have since passcd—I am no misanthrope—I 
am not out of love with life, I see something lonely in 
it when considered in vicw of our futuro State—of our 
relations to the Deity, and to oúr species. If a tinge of 
mclancholy aíTects my character it is but from sympathy 
with my circumstances. Yet these are causes of sorrow 
in this accursed world—baffled projects, disappointed 
hopes, bcreavements, thoughts of which sicken the hearL 
Here was onc destíncd to give a coloring to al( my aíler 
life. Much, very much influence I feel it to have had 
on my character, on my happiness hitherto; much yet 
it is to have. Yes, to a young man destitute of the 
meliorating cnchantmcnt of a sister’s love, many of the 
purest founts of virtuous feeling remain sealcd.. Every 
man of sensibility must appreciate the society of the 
gentler sex—he will “ seek the sympathy of the female 
heart.” Woman is made “the ornament of his happier 
hours,” his solace in adversity. Her placid loveliness 
smoothes and soflens the asperities of his nature. But 
with whom can the young man associatc as with his 
sister? Who so watches over his character and con¬ 
duct ! .On whom can he depend as bemg so faithful to 
lell him his faults? And whose admonitions can he 
so regard as prompted by puré ailection and sincere 
good will 1 Thero is an openness of heart, and a fami- 
liarity between brother and sister, which propriety for- 
bids in the intercourse' of others. There is a conhdence 
not elsewhere to be found. There can be no suspicion 
of heartlessness, or art^ld duplicity in their intercourse; 
and while the brother feels that the he&rt of her with 
whom he is convcrsing is free from hypocrísy, his own 
is made better, and is lilled with the holiest delight, as 
he experiences the overílowings of female love, and 
witnesses the ingenuous developments of female virtues. 

If there is a feeling on earth allied to that of beings 
above, it is the fervent, devoted love of a sister for her 
brother—so puré, so uncontaminated with any selfish or 
unworthy motive. If he is sick, who bends with faithful 
sympathy over his pillow ? If absent, who looks with 


fond and anxious solicitude for his retum? If calumni- 
ated, who first appeors in vindication of his character ? 
If vexed with the cares and tbe disquietudes of life, who 
pours into his agitatod bosdta the genial oil of consolation? 
Who observes with such sulicitous regard, and seeks to 
correct any impropriety in his conduct 1 Next to a mo- 
ther’s unquenchable love that of a sister is pre-eminent. 

To me, at this time, such love would have been pecu- 
Harly desirable—for a father's care and a mother's love 
I could no more enjoy ! A littlc more than two years 
before I had seen roy mother consigned to the grave, I 
could not wish her back. 

“ Aflfictions sore long time she’d bore.” 

I felt that, removed to a better land from a world in 
which for years she had expcrienced little but pain, she 
was now resting in the happy embraco of her Saviour. 
A few months before my father had gone to join her; 
and tho wound was still fresh and bleeding in my bosom. 
I was by his bed side when the lamp ofiife went ouL 

“ In saw in dcalh his eyelids elose 

Calmly as to a night’s repose/* 

♦ From them I was now separated. No longer could I 
enjoy their sympathy and prayers—ftnd must I too be 
destitute of a.sistcr’s í Oh, when I hear my school-m&te* 
tell of going to their homes, while there is no spot on earth 
which I can, with propriety, cali by that hallowed ñame 
—when they exhibit the tokens of añeclion fumished 
by a sister’s hand, an arrow pierces my heart, “ the poison 
of which drinketh up my spirits.” And when among 
strangers, encountering the rude buffets óf the world, 
re&Iizing u how hard it is to find true sympathy, how 
few love us for ourselves,”—I say when in such circum- 
stanccs, I hear a sister exprese her deep solicitude for an 
absent brother, her concern lost sickness should befall 
hijnwhere he must be attended by stranger hands, and 
her own could not administer to his comfort—lest mi*- 
fortunes should come upon, and her sympathy could not 
soothe his heart, and feel that there are no such regard» 
—such solicitudes for me, a withering influence chills my 
soul. Truly, I think, dctachcd from all the sympathies 
of existcnce, that, like some abandoned bark,I am driven 
about on the tempestuous ocean of life. Before me 
were now the sad raementoes of my blighted joys; and 
my spirit instinctivcly panted for that blessed región 
into which sorrow and disappointment do not enter, 
whore I might rejoin thoge I had Ioved on earth. 

The sun was fast sinking behind the western hills, 
and as I had an engagement to spfcnd the night with my 
early tcacher, menlioncd above, who lived in the inme¬ 
diato vicinity, I lefl the grave-yard where were tho 
memorials of my blasted hopes—again “ to mingle 
among the jostling crowd,”—to experiencc clearer evi- 
dence the depth of my misfortune in that early bcreave- 
ment, the* loss of my sisters. 
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THE SMITHS. 

BT BENJAMIN B. THOM. 

Reader, whoever you are that may be fortúnate 
cnough to commence reading Ibis paper, whether oíd 
or young, male or female, I am about to give you advice 
for which you ought to bless me, and an admonition for 
which you ahould reveience me: the advice and the 
admonition are equally brief—“ beware of the Smiths,” 
and do this whether they come to you in the abbreviated 
nppellation of “ the Smiths,” or extend themselves into 
the elongated deaignation of “the 8mythes.” Credit 
me, they are ali the same; and once you permit a Sraith 
to shake hands with you, you will have the whole tribe 
upon you. After so fatal a calamity as being on friendly 
terina with a Smith, you might as well think of driving 
away a swarm with the queen bee settled on your head, 
as banishing the Smiths, that is, if unfortunately you 
have a roof to shelter them. 

Somebody has said, but my mind is so confused with 
the Smiths that I cannot tell by whcm, that “ History is 
the best teacher, as all her precepts are enforced by 
example.” Let me then be my own historian, in order 
that the world may be taught by my misfortunes. Poor, 
innocent, happy, ignorant youth that I was! There 
was a time when all appeared gay and smiling around 
me. Blessed with he&lth, I thought Peter’s Pilis a 
humbug; and as to Rowland’s Macassar Oil, I consi- 
dcred it an egregious delusion; for my thick, dark hair 
twined in natural curls around my then unwrínkled 
brow. Possessing a sufficient fortune, not only for my 
wants, but even enough to gratify my wishes, I had 
troops of friends, and enjoying excellent animal spirits, 
whatever I said was declared by them to be “excellently 
jocose,” and “wonderfully witty.” Alas! those good 
times are gone by. My health is impaired, my money 
is nearly expended, my friends have disappeared, and 
I am moody and melancholy, for —I have married a 
Smith ! 

It is now, I fecl, sornewhat more than three centuries; 
but, according to that heartlcss time-keeper, the calendar, 
something less than three years, since ill luck brought 
me to the evening party where I first gaw her, who now, 
most inappropriately terms me “ lord and master.” The 
fair lady destined to be my future spousc was sitting 
lonely and deserted. I must admit that she was young 
and handsoroc. I enquired why she was so forsaken, 
and the answer given was, that she was “ one of the 
Smithsthat her family were high, proud, it was 
reportad, rich, and, it was known, as innumerable as 
the green lcaves in the summer woods. “ Deaf as the 
addcr” was I to the kind friends who thus forewamed 
me. My fate was fíxed. I asked the enchanting Felicia 
Ophclia Smith to be my partner in a quadrille. She was 


small as a fairy, light as a fawn, lovely as a nymph. I 
admired her in “ advancing,” I was captivmted in the 
“ balancé” and heart-stricken in a “dos á dos” Every 
step she took was a new knot in the bands of Hymen, 
and I am now tied neck and heels, with ali the Smiths, 
to the third and fourth generation, capering over me. 

1 know not whether Soloman or any other wise man 
has remarked that which my sad fate has taught me, 
that " the days of courtship are shert, though they were 
to endure for twenty years; while those of matrimony 
are long, though they should termínate in a twelve- 
month.” I shall, (for mine is a woful tale) therefore 
pretermit the few weeks I passed as a lover. They 
were the raya of the evening star to my day of happi- 
ness; and even these were crossed by some clouds. I 
became the avowed suitor of Miss Felicia Ophelia. By 
none were my attentions more cordially roceived than 
by her vencratcd father, Samuel Smith, Esq., of 3mith 
Hall, Smithtown, and her eldest brother, Captain Alex- 
ander Julius Cesar 8mith. The Captain was none of 
your stand-off acquaintances; men who measure their 
bows and gradúate their nods with as much nicety as if 
they were filling out doses of physic —for themselves, 
and with whom profiera of kindness, expressions of 
regard, and tendera of friendahip, are as carefully 
watched as sovereigns. On the contrary, the Captain, 
the very first evening he met me, declared he was 
“ body and soul devoted to me; w the next day he shook 
hands with me, the third day called rae by my Christian 
ñame, and in a week afterward placed his life and repu- 
taiion (!) in my bands, by appointing me his fricad , in 
as ugly an afiair of honor as I ever yet was engaged in. 
I have entirely too much to say about the Smiths to 
enter into the details of the Captain’s conduct in this 
transaction. It is sufiicient to affirm, that if all the 
ofíicers in the Brítish army were as careful of their 
precious Uves at Waterloo, as my respectad reí ali ve, 
Alexander Julius Cesar usually was, on all occoaions of 
danger, Napoleón would have supped in Brussels on 
the evening of the eighteenth of June, 1815. He had 
in fact, placed himself in that most unenviable of posi- 
tions, with his ñame upon every lamp-post in the 
neighborhood, and an opinión of his “ martial propen- 
sities,” appended thereto. The Captain wanted to fight 
himself into a good character; and it was my duty to 
deliver a message to the gcntleman who had taken the 
trouble of dcscribing Alexander Julius Ctesar as being 
“ an exccedingly peaceable individual.” Of course the 
message was dcdincdy tmd in perfect accordance to the 
rule in such cases, I had to “ cali out” the póster, who 
being an excellent 6hot, and a very good-natured man, 
and having some pity on my youth and inexperíence, 
was satisfied in shooting off the skirt of my new black 
coat, with a decent portion of the leg. My pain, anxiety 
and trouble, however, were grcatly compcnsated by the 
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asseverations of Alexander Julius Cansar, that his honor 
was fully satisfied. 

The esteem of Samuel Smith, Esq., for the wounded 
defender of his heir’s repulation was openly manifested 
in my regard, and displaycd itself to such an extent, 
that, at the very first visit I paid to his house, upon my 
rccovery, he said he should always treat me “ as one of 
the family,” and in proof of that, he “ felt no hesitation 
in asking me for the loan of five hundrcd dollars.” The 
moncy was given, and his high opinión of me was 
shown in his jumping at my offer for his daughter's 
hand, apprising me, however, that her dowry, of which 
he would not state the amount, but gave me to under- 
stand it was “worth some thousands,” would not be 
paid until—his demise. I may as well rernark hcre, 
that since I married, oíd Smith seems to be growing 
younger every day. He is a perennial plant, ever 
blooming. He has a cruelly good constitution. He 
rises regularly at an early hour in the morning, livcs 
upon vegetables, drinks no wine, and never aflbrds the 
cvening dews a fair opportunity of catching him with 
a coid, or even giving him a slight touch of rheumatism. 
There is, in short, every appearance of his living for 
ever, and of my coming into possession of his daughter’s 
fortune the day afler the day of judgment 

But let me hasten to the sad crisis of my fatc. I was 
—I have been—alas ! I am married to Felicia Ophelia 
(no longer) Smith. At the breakfast on the day of my 
wedding, there was no room at any of the tables for one 
of the very few friends of my own I had invited—all 
the places were occupied by the Smiths. There was a 
shopful of “favors,” and a wogon-load of bride cakes 
exhausted on them alone. The county appeared to me 
to be covcred with a shower of white ribbons; and yet 
no human being wore them, but those bearing that 
detestable ñame. Hills of confectionary were brought 
to the level of a railway by their insatiable stomachs; 
they were the harpies at the feast, and their claws 
clutched every thing eatable. That morning, an hour 
afler I had been married, and with the kiss of my virgin 
bride fresh upon my lip, I saw all the horrors of the sad 
future before me. I saw that I was cut off from friends, 
kindred, country, pleasurc, peace, quiet, happiness, and 
banished amongst the Smiths. I was Gulliver, and my 
companions, Yahoos. They wished me “happiness,” 
and I wished them in Timbuctoo. My oíd household 
gods I beheld displaced, and crammed down the hideous 
maw of the modern Smith Juggemaut, which was set 
up as the only idol to be worshipped at my hcarth. I 
abandoned my own home to pass the honeymoon, as I 
thought, in a quiet, rctired village; and os I drove from 
the door all cried out, “ Joy, joy!” afler me; but to 
my ear the words carne metamorphosed to “ Smith, 
Smith!” 

Before I was a week married, I discovcrcd that my 


Felicia Ophelia was devotedly attached to her family— 
that she prided hereelf not less on its antiquity and 
nobleness (for one of the Smiths she assured me had 
been a Scotch earl) than she did upon the present 
extent of its ramitications—a Smith being, like a thistlc, 
discoverable in every county, district, and comer of the 
States. Before my honeymoon had half filled its orb, 
its happiness was all eclipsed by my failing to expresa 
my delight, one morning at breakfast, at having to pay 
ten dollars postage on lctters of congratulation from 
the 8miths, the Smyths, and the Smythes, who, from 
the north, south, east, and west, filled tlie mail-bags 
(and forgot to pay for their epistles) with the sweetest 
expressions of superlativo love for “ their dear Felicia 
Ophelia, and the amiable partner of her connubial feli- 
city!” I really could not apprcciate such costly proofs 
of the esteem of those whom, I would have been rejoiced 
to hear had been all engulphed in the Red Sea. Since 
then, the ovcr fondness of my spouse has rapidly dimin- 
ished, and before our loves were blessed with a boy, had 
entirely disappeared. This misfortune happened, even 
though í paid, without a'murmur, for the first month of 
our marriage, fifteen shillings per diem, at least, for 
letters from all her rclations and kindred. 

The first month of marriage “dragged its slow lengtli 
along,” and I returned to my house, but home no longer. 
In my absence I found that there had domiciliated 
themselves there oíd Mr. Smith and his four sons; for 
so rauch was Felicia Ophelia entwined in their afTec- 
tions, that they could not bear the idea of being sepa- 
rated from her, and therefore —they all carne to Uve with 
me. Notbing could exceed the delight and pleasure of 
my kind-hearted wife at this marked demonstration of 
their attachment to her. She was the first day of our 
retum all joy and spirits, and when sbe could spare 
time from chattering with all her dear, beloved relatives, 
she would recollect hersclf so far as to speak at me. 
Here again I am greatly afraid I foiled in amiability, 
and particularly so when I discovered that no part of 
the house was left unappropríated by the Smiths. My 
study was changed into a sleeping chamber for the oíd 
gentleman, as it had a fine, healthy, Southern aspect I 
admit it, that to rid myself of them, I, knowing my man, 
and how safe it was to dispute with him, created —I 
can not even say made —a quarrel with the Captain, and 
kicked him out That evening, to show her resentment, 
my wife separated from me, and I had the happiness of 
passLng it alone, and in the room that the atrocious 
Alexander Julius Caesar had destined to himself; but I 
had to abandon it the next morning, for the gallant 
warrior actually walked in to breakfast, and requested 
of me—nay, insisted—that we should never think of 
the occurrences of the past night, as u no circumstancc 
would ever induce him to feel an enmity against tbe 
husband of bis bclovcd sister !” I resigned myself to 
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my fate in despair, as I saw that my habitation fitted 
the Smiths, as the shell does the snail, and that death 
alone could divide them from cach other. 

From the time that my hoase has been thus colonized 
I have lived in a riot, and breathed in a tumult. My 
estáte and fortune are likc an hostile country, “ laid 
under con tribu tion,” and the Smiths eat and drink as 
if they were “quartering on the encmy. ,, To them are 
offered up hecatombe of oxen, flocks of sheep, and all 
the tribes of birds that fíll the air, from the gorgeous 
pheasant to the plain plumagcd snipe. The fishes in 
vain scek to hide themselves in the briny deep, or in the 
darkest nook of the most retired stream. The 8miths 
bait their hooks, or sink their nets, with my gold, and 
the stately sturgeon is no more secure from them, than 
the diminutive white-bait. Before them the septerapli- 
cated coat of proof with which nature has armed the 
turtle, is as weak and fragüe as the transparent shell of 
the shrimp. I never yet have secn the Smiths feeding 
(eating gives no idea of their voracity); but I have 
thought that in my case the fable of Cadmus was 
reveraed; with him tecth were changcd into armed 
raen—whüe, for me, men appear to be changtd into 
teeth / 

Amid all the vexations that I have suflered, I can, 
however wonderful to say, speak in terms of praise of 
one of my brothers-in-law, Mr. William Smith. Bles- 
singa on bis ñame ! íot I have never seen his long nose 
and wide mouth for two entirc yoars. During all that 
time he has voluntarily vacated his seat, and resigned 
his bed-room. May prosperity attend him in whatever 
land he visita; for I have never beheld him since he 
borrowed my best trotter, my matchless Mantón, and 
two of my choicest setters. May he never get tired of 
them, or may ray raare break his neck, or some of those 
dear delightful “accidenta to sporting gentlemcn,” at 
the commencemcnt of every shooting season, cover him, 
instead of a bird, with a double charge of swan shot! 
So as I never look upon him again, I care not whethor 
he marries a princesa, or is snugly encased in his cofiin. 
Even for the short time he has absented himself, I shall 
“ love him while living, and respect him when dead.” 
How diflerent, how vastly diflerent is the propriety of 
his conduct, from that of my third brother-in-law, Mr. 
Isaac Newton Smith, who seems to be of the opinión of 
Tristram Shandy’s father, that genius is given with a 
baptismal appellation; and, as a proof of the profundity 
of his thoughts, never deserta my library. 

Reader, I envy you, if you have not married a Smith 
—if you have, then you can feel for my deplorable con- 
dition. 

P. S. I have just hcard that oíd Smith died suddenly. 
His will has been opened, and instead of bequeathing to 
me the fortune he promised, all he has left me is —his 
blessing/ My curso upon the Smiths! 
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THE SISTER NUN. 

It was in the year 18—, when the English army were 
encaraped neai Lisbon, that two British officers paid a 
viait to the Convent of 8t Clara. It enclosed within its 
walla, at that period, two áster», bcautiful and unfortunate 
girls, who had taken the vows, which rendered them 
wretched for life, under circurastancea of the most un- 
principled deception. Their story interested the feelings, 
and their beauty gave rise to deepcr impressions in the 
breaste of two romantic young men: and rcpeated inter¬ 
views ended in the young officers offering to carry off to 
Engiand these victima of deception, and there to raake 
them their own for life. The wretched state of the coun- 
try—the storm of conventual persecution, of all othera 
the most severo and most pitiless—induced the Nuris to 
give their enterprizing admirers a willing asscnt. Colonel 
Pierrepoint and Sir Harry Trelawney werc both men of 
f&mily and fortune; and Constance and Incz de Castro 
readily believed them men of honor. It was speedily ar- 
ranged that Colonel Pierrepoint’8brother,who comm&nd- 
ed a man of war then lying under sailing orders in the 
bay, should receive the fugitivos on board, and convey 
them to Engiand. There, their lovers were to join them, 
immediatcly on obtaining leave of absence. 

Afler almost insupportablc delays, the signal that the 
Andromache would sail on the morrow, and that their 
lovers would be under the western wall at twelve that 
night, was perceivcd in the Convent The hour, so im- 
portant to some beating hearts, arrived. The bay of Lis- 
bon lay clear and blue in the summer moonlight; the 
man-of-war’s boat, with muffled oars, was stationed at a 
little distance from the shore; and the gray massy build- 
ing in the Convent was distinctly visible through the 
bending foliage of the lines that surrounded it 

The hour had barely struck, when a female form ap- 
peared above the Convent wall. “She’s mine,” cried 
Pierrepoint, as the high-minded Constance, to inspire 
courage in her sister, and show her the example, first de¬ 
scended the rope-ladder. Inez attempted to follow her : 
but, from some accident never explained, the ladder slip- 
ped—she faitered—tottered—and, attempting to grasp 
one of the buitreases of the wall, fell over into the grounds 
of the Convent The scream of agony which escapcd 
her, and the frenzied cxclamations of Trelawney, alarmed 
the sisterhood, who rushed in crowds to the spot, and, 
afler a search, found the insenáble Incz. Trelawney was 
dragged, by main forcé, from the spot, while Constance 
was hurried on board the Andromache, which conveyed 
her to Engiand. There, her lo ver soon afler joined her, 
but as a lover only. The sacred ñame of wife he faith- 
leasly withheld from her; and, to the agony of being be- 
trayed by the man ahe lo ved, were added the most fearful 
apprehenáons for ber sister, and the unccaáng reproaches 
of her own hoart Of Inez, or of Trelawney, she could 


obtain no tidfrigs. Pierrepoint was ignorant, or pretended 
ignorance, as to what be carne of cither; and, hardly daring 
to reflect on the fate of ber sister, yet hoping that it was 
happier than her own, she continued to live on. The 
past only fumished her with a subject of regret; the fu¬ 
turo with a source of gloomy anticipation. 

Threc years of her life she had thus dragged on, a 
coid, deserted, joyless being, unloving and unloved, dc- 
vouring her sorrows in wretched solitude, with every 
capacity for happincss tutjied inward on herself and con- 
verted ¿nto so many sources of the most exquisite 
mieery—when Pierrepoint, coming, unexpectedly to a 
title, and feeling some little compunction towards the 
woman he had so cruelly deceived, determined on ofler- 
ing her all the reparation in his power, and made her his 
wife. It was a few weeks afler this event, at the opera, 
blazing with jewels, and adomed as a bride, her person— 
faded indoed from its former loveliness, but still suffi- 
ciently bcautiful to be the attraction of the evening—was 
recognised by Sir Harry Trelawney. An invitation 
brought him to her box. In a voice hardly articúlate 
from emotion, she asked for her sister. 

“Can you bear to hear the truth?” said Trelawney, 
anxiously. 

“Any thing—every thing”—she exclaimod—“but 
suspense.” 

He then told her, cautiously, that, disrogarding tho 
agony which Inez endured from a limb froctured in two 
places, the superior, discovering she yet lived, had her 
instantly conveyed to the Refectory, where the nuns re- 
paired in full assembly:—that thence, without her limb 
being set, or any relief añorded her, the hapless victim 
was hurried to the fatal cell, where, between four walls, 
with her loaf of bread and craso of water, she under- 
went the lingering death entailed on broken vows. 

“ My agony,” Trelawney added, “ at discovering her 
fate, you may conceive, but I cannot describe. Her af- 
fection—her devotion—her rebanee on my honor—all, at 
this moment, rise before me. In the Iast words she was 
heard to utter, she forgave her scducer—he never can 
forgive himaelf.” 

Constance uttered no scream—no shriek—not a sound 
escapcd her—but she was never seen to smile again. 
With her, the season of hope was at an end. Afler an 
ineffectual straggle to stay in a world she could enjoy no 
longer,—without the ties of children to bind her to 
society,—without affection to consolé her,—without 
friendship to advise her,—«he entreated Lord Pierrepoint 
to 1 oosen his hold on his victim, and allow her to retum 
into a convent This request her husband—though a 
libertino in principie, and now without affection for her, 
yet pleased with the admiration she excited—altemately 
refused and derided. Perceiving her entreaties were re- 
newed with increasing earnestness, and inccneed at Tre- 
lawney’s communication, in a moment of irrit&tion ho 
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penned a challenge to hia former companlon; sent it— 
fought—and fell. 

She was now left alone. There was no being in ex- 
istence who could control her, and she hastened to ma- 
ture her plans. On the continente she was aware her 
life would be endangered; but, hearing that gome nuns 
liad formed themselves into a society, in Yorkshire, she 
requestcd—and her wealth easily obtained for her—ad- 
mission. A rigid noviciate, shortened at her own request, 
being terminated, under the ñame of Anastasia she took 
the black vciL Uncxampled privations, and the most 
severa penance, soon triumphcd o ver a constitution im- 
paired by disappointment and corroded by rcmorse—and, 
on the second anniversary of her entrance into the con- 
vent, the grave shed over her its tranquilizing mould. 
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THE SIBYL’S PROPHECY. 

BY MUS. SARAH H. UATS» 

Slowlt, in one unclouded blfeze of liquid fíre, the 
summer sun was sinking behind the green robed hills 
of Austria, whilc his parting rays lingered amid the 
gorgeous scenery, and shed a flood of 44 living light” 
upon the massive walls of Castlc Alverstcin—walls 
which in their frowning strength seemed gloomily to 
defy the storms of ages. Two girls, both young and 
bcautiful, were gazing on the prospect. The eider by 
her queenly bearing might have been known to be the 
possessor of this fair domain. 

“ My sweet Eva,” cried the younger lady, in a voice 
whose tones of joyousness proclaimrd that on hcryoung, 
and guileless heart the wing of care had never thrown 
onc darkening shade— 41 My sweet Eva come and with 
me enjoy tbis scene of enchantment.” 

“Scencs of enchantment,” rcturned her companion 
with a mournful smile— 44 scenes of cnchantment possess 
no charms for me; the laughing oye of happy youth can 
fling_ its own hue of gladness over the gloomiest pros¬ 
pecté but to the stony gaze of coid despair, a land glo- 
rious as a Musselman’s dream of Paradise could prescnt 
no beauty to admire.” 

“You speak of despair, and smile so moumfully,” 
said Lina; her own playful face assuming an expression 
of sadness 44 that I could weep,although I knew not why. 
Even within the convent walls wherc together we bent 
over the elassie page and cxplored the hidden niysteries 
of science; when first you clasped me to your heart and 
called me friend, I noticed the coid abstractcd gaze with 
which those eyes so formed to beam with lo ve, and hope, 
rested on every object; and the quivering look of heart- 
felt anguish lingering around a lip moulded to wreath 
with naught but smiles of gladness. And yet young, 
beautiful, high-born, and independent, what has earth to 
bestow with which you are not giftcdl” 

44 A draught frora the dark wave of 4 Lcthe’s fabled 
«tream.* Oh í Lina, dear and best, could I drown all 
recollection of the past, fling oside cxalted rnnk, and 
with to-morrow’s dawn begin a new State of cxistcnce» 
even as a bond-woman I might yet be happy.” 

“Friend of my lovc,” cried Lina, knceling bchidc 
her, and winding her snowy auns around the nock of 
Eva— 44 Friend of my love, reveal to me the horridrays- 
tery; oh! without reserve repose your sorrows on the 
sympathising bosom of your carliest friend.” 

“ Hear me,” cried Eva, raising her hcad and motion- 
ing the weeping girl to a seat by her side— 44 hear me, 
tlien, and you are the íirst, cxccpt of the proud meo of 
Alverstcin, who has listened to the tale. On such a 
night as this, in years gone by, the lady of Alverstcin 
reclincd upon her luxurious chair within this very bal- 


cony. Her eyes were fixcd upon the extent of country 
stretched around, redolent with the beauty of summer; 
and with all the pride of conscious power, she mused 
upon the honors of her princely house. Twilight dark- 
ened slowly around; but unmindful of the lateness of 
the hour, and enamored of the dreamy loveliness of 
the scene before. her, she lingered until the sound of 
approaching footsteps awaking her from her reverie, 
aroused her to a consciousness of the loneliness of her 
situation. Tuming with the quickness of thought she 
encountered a pair of glowing eyes, whose snaky glare 
striking a chill of terror to her heart, sunk her powerless 
on the seat from which she had arisen. Waving her 
arm with a gesture of command, a gaunt and spectre- 
like figure l>efore her sang, or rather chaunted the fol- 
lowing words in a low, and sadly solemn voice— 

Lady of lordly Alverstcin, 

In velvet rotas and jcwels sliccn— 

A Sihyl to thy hanghty face 
Predicts the downfall of thy race! 

The lord of Alverstcin Rhall dic 
Wlicre none símil cióse liis glazing oye; 

The he.tr of all this wide domain 
Shall fall upon the ensanguined plain, 

In foreign land Rlmll yield his breatli— 

Ñor friend, nor foeman, near in death! 

His lieir within the stormv wave • 

Shall finel a coid uithallowcd grave; 

His orphan ílow’r of tender bloom 
Shall sleep within an early toinb; 

The faturc dim I truly trace 
A daughter ends thy lordly race. 

“The red glare of the rising moon cast a flood of 
crimson radiance around as she concluded, and reveal- 
ing to the awe-struck lady the fiend-like nppcarancc of 
the unearthly being before her. A shrick which ran fear- 
fully upon the ears of the startled domestica, burst from 
her lips, and rushing to her assistancc they found her 
motionlcss upon the stony floor. The rays of the mom- 
ing sun gleamed through the casement of her chamhcr, 
ere consciousness rcturned to the bewildcred fuculties 
of the unfortunate lady ; when starting wildly from her 
couch, she despatched a courier for the Lord of Alver¬ 
stcin, absent on a hunting expedition—and with a 
frenzied gesture of command hade her attendants ex¬ 
plore every rcccss in tho wide grounds, and bring beforo 
her any intruder lurking therein. But vainiy they 
searchcd ‘eacli nook and bushy dell,’ the waming 
Sibyl had disappeared, and forever. Loud and long, 
ere many days rollcd round, did the dcop wail of woo 
echo within these massive walls. From the sports of 
the hunting, in which he had engaged with all the 
ardor of youth, the Lord of Alverstein never rcturned. 
His manglcd forra, together with the crushcd body of 
his fallen stecd, had been found at the foot of the rocky 
precipice, surrounded with weeping colímales, by the 
courier of his lady. With a cry of ngony the despairing 
wonmn recalled the prophccy writtcn in characters c#f 
íirc upon her soul—■ 
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The Lord of Alverstein shall die 

Where nono «hall cióse his glazing eye. 

“And clasping her fathcrless boy to her widowed 
bosom, she only vowed he should nevcr leave the boun- 
daries of his paternal homc. It ¿a vain, however, to 
contend against dcstiny—«he slept with her fathers on 
a foreign shore; upon the fatal ñeld which hurried so 
many of the young and noble of our land to an untimcly 
grave, apart from his followcrs, and alone and unaided, 
the 1 heir of this wide domain’ yielded his dying breath. 
The lifeless body of my honored father, the gentle and 
the good, was confidcd to the billowy sea on his rctum 
from a distant and more genial clirnc, whither he had 
gone with the vain hope of restoring health to a shat- 
tered constitution. With fearful exaetness has the pro- 
pheey of that friend of darkness becn fuifilled, and when 
I, his orphan child, am at rest in an * early tomb/ the 
lordly race of Alverstein will be no more.” 

It was an age of superstition, and as with a voice 
scarcely articúlate, shc concluded, a leaden weight 
seemed to press upon the young heart of the shud- 
dering Lina—but pausing for a moment to rally herself, 
she exclaimed with a beaming smile and in her gayest 
tonos, 

“Is this the mountain load of misery under which 
you have been laboring for ycars 1 The wcighty argu¬ 
iñen t you urge in favor of invariably ahsenting yourself 
from a court you are calculatcd to adorn, and imroured 
within this feudal pile with no companion but that 
withcred duenna, denying yourself all the dear delights 
of social iife 1 Oh, Eva í decply I regret that one whose 
intellectual superiority is so generally acknowledgcd 

should thus wcakly yicld to the dark power of super¬ 
stition.” 

She paused, but her words intended to assure, con- 
veyed no consolation to the bosom of her companion. 
The impressions received in the tender ycars of child- 
hood could not so rcadily be eflfaccd. For a moment 
she made no reply, and tho Iow twanging of a guitar 
at that instant breaking on the $tillness of the evening, 
eñectually precluded farther conver-ation. Music tunes 
the chords of the soul to its own harmony; and as with 
bold and skilful touch the hand of sorne unscen perfor- 
mcr swcpt over the quivering strings, the following 
words accompanicd in a rich, manly voice, exerted a 
sweetly sootliing influcnce on the strickcn heart of at 
least one fair and eager listencr. 

Whcn Rummcr clonds are wccping 
O’cr bush, and dolí, and troo, 

When cv’ning wimls .are swccping 
Through the lañe fu rest free. 

Whcn moonl>cnin8 solí are st reuní iug 
On hcmling hranch and llow'r; 

Whcn starliglit palo ¡s glcammg 

• I lue me to thy bow'r. 
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As mnsir's strains of gladness, 

Or dying breezes swect; 

Those tonos of thrilling sadness 
My raptur’d senses grect. 

And puré aa in their lightncss 
The 44 stars eterna 1 burn ;** 

On me their mad’ning hrightncss 
Those eyes inay fondly turn. 

“ It is Everard! my brother!” cried Lina, as he ceased 
to play—“ he has preceded the carriagcs to be despatched 
by my father, your guardián, to conduct us to Castle 
Lalenburg; and thus dclicately maltes known his arri¬ 
val.” Clasping her honda with girlish delight, with the 
speed and lightness of a fawn away she bounded to meet 
and welcome him. 

A few hours afterward, in a superb saloon, lighted by 
innumerable lampa, the stalely head of the young Ever¬ 
ard of Lalenburg, bent in wrapt attention to the tale 
which by the persuasión of hei**friend, Eva had again 
been induced to breathe into a wondering ear. She 
had fínishod—but thero was no forccd enjoyment in tho 
merry langh which greeted his startled hearers, as the 
young prince taking the trembling hand of the lovely 
narrator, exclaimed in a voice whose every tone was 
glee. 

“ And is this the secret to which you so darkly allu- 
dod 1 and which I deemed must forever press its palsying 
weight on all my hopes and happiness 1” But assuming 
a more serious air he continued—“ had the sad story of 
her moumful doom been confidcd to the Lady Eva at a 
leus tender age, it had not, I trust, thus preyed with 
withcring blight upon a heart, which, in this inst&iicc, 
has proved alas! but too susceptible. At a late period 
the natural energy of her character, and the ripor judg- 
ment of mature years, would have enablcd her to make 
inquirios and ascertain faets which must undoubtedly 
dispcl her groundlcss fears. Dearest lady, the 4 heir of 
Alverstein did not die upon the ensanguined plain,’ un- 
aided and alone. The anns of my fathcr’s father pil- 
lowed his dying head, and with the rudo forms of raail 
ciad warriors hending near, he yielded his latest brenth. 
This instance, at Icast, ex poses the falschood of the 
randoni guesses of the moonlight phantovn—but again, 
wonderful to relate, has shc spoken with prophetic truth 
— for truly the race of Alverstein will be no more when 
the swcet face of its last desccndant is smiling in hcauty 
beneath tho gcm-lit coronet of a Princesa of Lalen- 
burg.” 

Eva spoke not, but the full tide of rapture which 
rushed from an overílowing heart, to a countenance now 
animated with hopo and happiness, told more than feo ble 
language can expross. And whcn in a few short months, 
Eva of Lalenburg, the loveliest Princesa of the imi*»rial 
court, was presented at the foot of Austria** tlironc, what 
eye in all the bridal train lieamcd witli such laughing 
* joyousness as that of the hnppy Lina! 
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THE STAGE BOX BEAUTY. 

BT KRSi X. Y. 8PERCEH. 

CH1PTEK I. 

H Rifar Beauchampe was the son of a decayed 
gcntleman, who, after the due numbcr of attacks of 
gout*, died and lcft his only child to starvation. But 
from this evil the young orphan was prcservcd by a 
maternal únele, who, being an oíd bachelor, and pos- 
aessing aa income far beyond his wants, at once took 
charge of our hero, and resolved to edúcate, perhape to 
adopt him. Accordingly the young orphan was pro- 
vided for at a public schoolv and subsequently at an 
academy, until bis unciera death, an event which hap- 
pened just as Beauchampe was entering on his fífteenth 
year. The death of his patrón, however, did not leave 
Henry unprovided for: indeed the world looked on it as 
rather a happy^cvent for our hero, since it left him the 
possessor of an estáte worth ten thousand a year. The 
devise, however, was fettered with one condition. It 
was made a contingcncy nccessary to the enjoyment of 
the estáte by Beauchampe that he should marry a niece 
of his únele, whom the kind hcarted oíd man liad adopted 
a few years after he had done the same act for Henry. 
This clause, however, afTorded no uncasiness to any of 
the parties, since all reasoned that the young heir 
would only be too glad to take the estáte encumbered 
by a lovely wife, for the proteste of the únele, altbough 
Beauchampe had never scen her, bore the character of 
being excccdingly beautiful. 

Accordingly Beauchampe grew up considering himself 
the possessor of his unele’s estáte, as much as if it was 
already under his control. Ampie provisión had been 
made in the will for the cducation of the young man. 
As he was naturally of considerable ability, he passed 
through college with eclat y and at cighteen took his 
diploma at the head of his class. His guardián pro¬ 
poned that he should devote the three rcmaining years 
of his minority, which were generally devoted to the 
study of a profession, to.travelling abroad; and accord¬ 
ingly Beauchampe sailed for Europe under the guidance 
of a tutor. Heró he was absent for two years and a half. 
It cannotlie supposcd that travel was without its efícct 
ondiis mind. But happily he had no common amount 
of sense, and he passed safely through the temptations 
of forcign life, without becoming cither a fop or a buf- 
foon. Naturally, however, of a poetic, we might say 
romantic temperament, he incrcnsed this tendeney by 
loitering along the vinc-clad hills of the Rhinc, and 
listening to the legenda of that fascinating región. But, 
although few m< n were more romantic. at heart, his life 
of faahion when in the great cities of. Paris or London, 
taught him to disguise his sentiments; and of all the 
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gay companions he met in the salona of the great and 
proud, not one would havo suspected his real character. 

“ Ah! De Burgh,” said he, one moming in the Park 
at London, to a fashionable acquaintance, “you llave 
got back from the contincnt, and I am glad of it, for I 
have to sail in a fortnight for New York.” 

“ Indeed—why, I thought you were hot going until 
the season was over, and hero it has just begun. Are 
you scrious!” 

“Never more so in my life. Time has slipped away 
so rapidly of late that I find the period when I inusi be 
in America is cióse at hand—the more, since I reccived 
a letter from my guardián yc3terday, in which he-hints 
at my approaching majoritv, and saya it would be but 
polite for me to be at homc ready to fulfil the bctrothal 
which my únele made for me.” 

“ Ah ! I have heard of that—is (he lady prolty ?” 

“ She is said to be as beautiful as an Houri!” 

44 She brings you a fortune, my dear fellow, and that 
would raise a Gorgon into a Leda,” said De Burgh, 
pattíng the neck of his restive steed. „ 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Beauchampe, “but that, 
if I had cvcr secn any one to love, I might give up for¬ 
tune and all. You laugh incredulously. But you litllc 
know me. However, since I have never yet felt the 
passion I may as well marry my uncle’s protrgee as 
not.” 

“ Ha—ha,” said De Burgh, “you are quite resigned ! 
One would think you were about to sufíer martyrdom. 
It is a good excuse—that inability to love. But come 
to the opera to-night, and we will test whether your 
heart is made of adamant.” 

“ Why—is there a new prima donna, or is the queen 
to be there, or will there be a row—what is it 1 I ha ven ’t 
gone ncar the opera for a weck, having just come up to- 
day from Liverpool.” 

“ I went there the hour after I reochcd town, and 
shall go there nightly until the opera closcs, or this 
mysterious beauty disnppcars. Know then that a face 
appcared in the stage box last night which has set the 
town mad. Whosc it was no one has Leen ablc to find 
out. The manager is deaf to bribes and prayers alike. 
All we can leam is that she is a guest of some friend of 
his. At any rale the face is new, and when a glimpse 
of it can be caught behind the curtain you think you 
are looking on an angel’s. Come to-night and see if 
your heart will prove unconqucrable.” 

“ I acccpt the challenge,” said Beauchampe, and the 
two friends parted. 

C II A P T E H II. 

“ Is she not beautiful 1” said De Burgh. 

His companiondid not seem to hecd the question, but 
gazrd, as if transfixed, up to tho stage box, where a deli- 
catc hand might be scen holding back the curtain. A 
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minute before tiie face of the fair owner of that hand 
liad been revealed for an instant; and it was that sight 
which had called forth the impassioncd exclamation of 
De Burgh. 

“ Is «he not beautiful 1” he a¿ked again. 

“ Hcavcnly!” was the responso of Bcaucharrpe, 
44 when will sho be visible agamí” 

The music went on. The prima donna sang hcr 
finest aire, and the orchestra thundered in at the chorus, 
until the house shook again with applause, but Beau- 
champe still rernained gazing up at the stage box, seem- 
ingly unconscious of what was going on around him. 
That.ha.Hty gliinpsc at the face of the mystcrious beauty 
liad touched a new chord in his heart. Why did she 
so pervcrscly keep hcreelf eccluded in the darkest comer 
of the box, revealing only the fair whito hand which, 
but for the nccessity of holding the curtain back, would 
doubtlcss have also sought the obscurity of hcr eccluded 
eeat 1 A half an hour at lcast had passed sincc that 
momentary glimpse of hcr face. At length when the 
prima donna had cxccuted onc of her most diflicult aire, 
and whilc pit and boxea wcre resounding with enthu- 
siastic acclamations, the tiny hand slowly and stealthily 
drew back the curtain, just aflording spaco for that 
unrivalled face to look down on the sccne. 

It was indecd a face to watch for, to dream of, to 
worehipí Soft melting bluc oyes, rivulling heaven’s 
own azurc; a brow whose transpareney surpassed tliat 
of Parían marble; cliceks, whose pearly whitcncss was 
saved from monotony by the rosy tiiit that suíTuscd 
them; and tresses of that indcscribable huc which 
seems auburn at night, but which when lit by a glcani 
of sunlight, assumcs the hue of gold. Then the rich, 
ripe, pulpy lips, disclosing, when she smiled, tecth of 
such exquisito whiteness! This countenancc, beautiful 
thus in repose, was rendered even more Iovely when 
she spoke—as she did occasionally to a companion be- 
side her—by the changing expression which flitted across 
her face, making it, as it were, a mirror in which cvery 
fecling of her soul was rcflcctcd. The subject of her 
conversation scemed an animated one, for her eyes 
would momently sparkle with merriment, and then her 
face would rclupse again into a comparativo repose, 
reminding the gazer of a quiet pool glimmering from 
light to shade as the sunshine shimmercd down on it 
through the quivering leaves. 

44 Who can she be?” said Bcaucham¡»e, “I must 
discovcr her ñame. Raphael must havo dreamed of 
such a face when painting his immortal Madonna, for 
only in that divino countenancc is anything cvcn ap- 
proaching to this to be found.” 

“She is indecd scraphic,” said Do Burgh, 44 and I 
wonder not that she has interested you. Ah ! did I not 
say she would! But the curtain rises, and thero comes 
the prima donna!” 


But Beauchampe saw nothing save that angelic face. 
In vain the unrivalled Malibran poured forth her liquid 
melody—in vain the orchestra burst in with a magnifi- 
cence which has never since been equalled, Beauchampe 
was wholly insensible to tho music, but, half hid<Jcn in 
his box, gazed cntranccd on the strange beauty. Tho 
fervor of his gaze, at length, appcared to attract the 
notice of her companion, for after a whisper betwixt the 
two and a glance at Beauchampe, the curtain was once 
more closed, and the stranger was visible no more that 
night. Not cvcn the dclicate fkir hand was left exposed to 
fire the beholder with dreams of the still more Iovely face. 

Beauchampe left the house that night wilh a tumult 
of strange fielings at his bosom. He had spoken truly 
when he told Do Burgh that he had never loved, for 
although a beautiful face had more than once made a 
momentary impression on his fáney, none had ever 
inspired him with tho lasting emotion of love. But 
now he felt that he had at length been conquered. 
That face was his fate. For hours after he sought his 
couch, he lay thinking of this mysterious beauty, and 
when at length he fell into a troubled sluinber, it was 
only to dream of that scraphic face, looking down, as he 
had secn it a few hours before, on the giittcring sceno 
bencath. 

He rose at a lato hour still more in love. His íiret 
duty was to enquire rcspecting the occupants of the 
stage box on the two prcccding evenings, but herc ho 
found himaelf foiled. No onc knew who the unknown 
beauty was, except the manager, and ho was t eaf to all 
inquiry. 

The mystery hanging around the fair stranger only 
increased tho passion of Beaucliampe. The adventuro 
was one which aroused his imaginative mind, and he 
surrendered himsclf at once to the seductivo iníluencc 
of his ncw feelings. At the earliest hour the next even- 
ing he was scated in a fashionable position to observe 
the unknown beauty, and he waited with a trcmbling 
heart for hcr appcarance. At length a figure passed 
behind the curtain of the stage box, and in a few 
minutes that unrivalled faco might be seen peeping 
modcstly down on the sceno below. It secmed to 
Beauchampe as if it was even more beautiful than on 
tho prcccding cvening; cspeciaily whon, as she tumed 
to address hcr companion, she emerged a moment from 
the shadow of the box, so that the full Mazo of the 
lustres sliot across her rich auburn tressses, pioducing 
an illusion as if a shower of gold had fallen on them. 
Tho look which she cast around the house was but 
momentary bowever; and ere the curtain ros¿ sho hud 
retreated into the shadow of the box, and was no more 
visible, except when the enthusiusm of the house calltd 
her for an instant forward—seeming, in hcr lustrous 
beauty, to the eyes of tho impassioncd Beauchampe, 
likc a mctcor lighting up a dark and hopeless proepect. 
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CHAPTIl III. 

Níoht after night found Beauchampe at his post, 
gazing up at that curtained box with the adoration oí 
an idolater to his divinity! 8omctime3 its unknown 
occupant was abscnt, and at other times she remained 
perversely invisible. But still the impassioned lover 
was more than once rcwardcd by a sight of that fair, 
lustrous face—and the glimpse, though it lasted but for 
a moment, affbrdcd food for ihe thoughts and drearas of 
a weck. Beauchampe no longcr went in company with 
the gay De Burgh, but sought a secluded seat whence 
he raight gaze unnoticed, and drink in the surpassing 
beauty of that face in selfish silcnce. 

Thus passed a fortnight, and still all the eflorts of 
Beauchampe to discover who the fair stranger was, had 
proved unavailing. More than once he had endeavored 
to follow her carriage home, but the vehicle had been 
as often lost in the prcss of equipages. He no longer 
thought of retuming to America—at least not for the 
present. He was resolved first to discover who the 
raysterious beauty was, that had thus moved his hcart 
for the first time to love. and engrossed every other fecl- 
ing of his soul into one all absorbing passion. 

The opera was about to cióse, for the prima donna 
had an engagement in Paria. Yet Beauchampe had 
made no approach to an acquaintance with the unknown 
beauty—indeed he was no further advanced toward it 
than on the first cvening he saw her, sincc he did not 
cven know her ñame or residence. He determined to 
make a final eflort to trace her. 

He had just reached the carriage walk, on the last 
night of the opera, when he saw the manager approach- 
ing, with a lady on each arm, and, though the figures of 
both were closely shawled, Beauchampe’s heart toid him 
that the form of the slighter one was that of the fair 
stranger. This was the first time that he had succecded 
in beholding her beforc she reached her carriage, and he 
fancied that he could see that her figure, shrouded aa it 
was, was one of the most exquisito proportions. He 
saw her, however, only for a moment, ere she stepped 
into her carriage with her compan ion, when the mana¬ 
ger bowed and the vehicle drove oíf. Hastily calling a 
hackney coach, Beauchampe sprang in and ordered the 
driver to follow the other carriage, but a distance sufli- 
ciently grcat to conceal his object. The carriage of 
which theywere in pursuit, however, drove offso rapidly 
that it was with difliculty they could keep it in sight, in 
the devious coursc it pursued. But this velocity wbicb, 
more than once, put the pursuers al most at fault, proved 
in the end a happy occurrence for the lover, since, in 
rapidly tuming a comer the wheels of the carriage 
struck against a pile of stones and the vehicle was 
upset. Beauchampe, at this juncture, was but a short 
distance in the rear, and soon reached the shattered 


coach, from which he was the first person to extrieate 
the suflerers. Both were much frighteried, and the 
companion of the fair stranger, an elderly Jady, had an 
arm broken. The young lady was, however, uninjured. 
Beauchampe proflered his Services at once, sent the 
eoachman for a surgeon, and handed the ladies into his 
own carriage, soothing and assisting the suflerer during 
the rcmainder of the ride, which happily for the injured 
lady was a short one. But to Beauchampe it was one 
of bewildering joy. He breathed the same air with her 
whom he had so long worshipped, and much as he had 
admired her beauty at a distance, he now admired her 
even more for the tendemess which she displayed toward 
tiie suflerer. 

Beauchampe had the tact when they reached the 
house, to remain just so long as his Services could be of 
valué, and then to retire. The eloquent look of thanks 
with which the young lady rewarded him, filled him 
with a joy such only as a lover can appreciate. 

The next moming be called to enquire after the suf- 
fercr, and if he had been charmed by the fcw words 
which the fair stranger had uttered the night beforc, in 
terror and gricf, how much more was he delighted by 
her convcrsation now that the smiles had resumed their 
place on her countenance, and all danger to her aunt 
had disappeared. Beauchampe sat cntranced, until it 
suddenly occurrcd to him that he was protracting his 
visit beyond all etiquette. With a thousand good wishes 
for her aunt’s recovery, therefore, he rose to take liis 
leave. 

“ My aunt has charged me to retum you her thanks 
for your timely assistance and kindness last night,” said 
the young lady, with a sweetness that Beauchampe had 
never s-en equalled, “and she hopes in a few days tobe 
able to expresa her gratitude in person. I need not say,” 
she continuad with a bewitching frankness, and Beau¬ 
champe fancied her cheeks grew a shade more crimson 
as she spoke, “ how glad we shall be to see you at any 
time V 9 

The lover left the house that day feeling as if he trod, 
not on carth, but air. That sunny countenance, those soft 
grateful eyes, the melodious acceuts of that voice filled 
his memory throughout the livelong day, and haunted 
his visions at night He was irretrievably in love. The 
divinity whom he had worshipped at a distanco bad not 
disappointed him when he met her, but his chaina were, 
if possible, tightened. 

He had left his own card with the ladies on the night 
of the accident, but amid the confusión and alarm they 
had f>rgotten to acquaint him with their ñames. He 
had gathered, however, from the landlady—for the ladies 
were transient boarders—that the ñame of the eider was 
Mrs. Wareham. On his second visit he had leamed 
that the younger one was a neicc to the suflerer, and 
that she bore the same ñame. They were on a visit to 
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the city, and as the aunt was an oíd fricnd of the mana- 
ger’s lady, they had accepted her invitation to avail 
themselves of the stage box—and thus the difíiculty of 
their being without a protector was got over. 

14 It was Edith’s passionate love for music,” said the 
aunt when she was convalescent, and had been able to 
dcscend to the drawing-room to thank Beauchampc, 
“which induced me to consent to this arrangement 
We wished to rcmain as secluded as possiblc, but the 
dear child has ever been so kind t# me that I. could not 
deny hcr. And even now I do not rcgret it althoqgh it 
has cost me a broken arm.” 

Beauchampe had never thougbt to ask if Miss Ware- 
ham was fond of music, although he had noticed a harp 
standing in one comer of the room. He now petitioned 
for a song, and Edith modestly complicd. As she bent 
ovcr the instrument, displaying the full swecp of her 
magnificent neck and shoulders, while her azure eyes, 
huraid with the emotions which the song awakcned, 
wcrc raised to heaven, Bcauchampe thought, and justly, 
that he had never seen anything so lovely. She seemed 
another St. Cecelia, rapt with her own celestial thoughts. 
When the song ccased wonls failed him to expresa his 
admiration. 

CHÁPTZR iy. 

Beauchamp t . thought no longer of America, or of 
aught exccpt Edith. He saw that she was such a one 
as he had often picturcd to himsclf, but despaired of 
ñnding. She lookcd on cverything with the eye of an 
cnthusiast* Her hcart seemed, in its warrath, to take 
in the wholo universe. All things, in nature, were to 
her beauty and incensé. For the first time, in his lifc, 
Bcauchampe had met one with whom his soul could 
hold communion unreserved. His visits daily grew 
longer, and daily seemed. more acceptable to Edith; 
until, at his cntrance, her hcart would bcat quicker and 
the truant blood rush into her chcek. Thcsc signs met 
the eye of the lover and filled him with joy unutterable. 
Could it indeed be that 6he, whom he had worshipped 
so long at a distance, retumed his love I Or was it not 
rather bliss too extatic to be real ? Yct the giad smile 
with which Edith met him assured him that her heart 
was his own. Oh ! how delicious were the hours they 
spent together. Books, music and conversation occupied 
their time, unless when silcnce, that bliss of love, would 
steal down on their souls. This could not continué 
long without a mutual revelation of feeling, and Beau¬ 
champc one evening seizcd the opportunity of a momen- 
tary iétc-a-Ute to expresa his passion. The trcmbling 
and blushing Edith murmured a acaree audible assent 
to his impassioned dcclaration, and her lover catching 
her in his arais, imprinted his first kies on her glowing 
chcck. 

Let it not be supposcd that Bcauchampe had deccived 


his betrothed as to his fortune. It is truo that, in the 
intoxication of his earlier acquaintance, he had wholly 
forgotten the clause in his uncle’s will, by which he 
forfeited the estáte, but he soon found that neither Editli 
ñor her aunt knew of his expcctations, and therefore 
when, on* the moming after the scene we have just 
described, he asked Mrs. Wareham, as the protector of 
Edith, for the hand of her ncice, he did not disguise 
from her that his fortune amounted to only a paltry five 
hundred a year, such being the income left to him by 
his únele in case he refused to marry the lady to whom 
he had been betrothed. He expressed his determination, 
however, to adopt a profession at once, and with the 
sanguino hopea of youth, declared that in four years at 
furthest he would be able to claim his bride. The cooler 
years of Mrs. Wareham led her to be leas san guiñe of 
his immediate success, but he pleaded so fervently that 
she was at length forccd to give a half consent. She 
promised that, while Beauchampe visited America, she 
would not interdiet a correspondence betwixt the lovers; 
and that, if at the termination of the four years, Edith 
and Beauchampe should both remain unchanged, she 
would then consent to their unión. But she would not 
permit any engágement at present. 

“ You are both young. my dear Mr. Beauchampe, and 
four years may work a great change in your feelings. 
You have hitherto enjoyed a handsomc allowance, and 
lived in the expectation of a still more hnndsome fortune. 
You have never yet—pardon me for saying it—acquired 
those habita of business which are necessary to one who 
has to make his own fortune; and, although now the 
unccasing toil of a profession seems light to you, yet 
your opinions may change, understand me 1 only say 
may. I speak frankly, as I would to my own child, for 
you have deeply interested me. Perhaps age has taught 
me to be less sanguine than you—at least it has ac- 
quainted me with the weaknesses of human nature.” 

There was much in this which grated harehly on 
Beauchampe; and yet nothing at which he could be 
oflfendcd. There was wisdom in every word which 
Mrs. Wareham had uttered, but a wisdom which seemed 
to the romantic lover a coid and almost repulsivo pra- 
dence. His good sensc had to acknowledge that she was 
right, although his heart would fain have pronounced her 
wrong. 

44 If such is your resolution,” he said, 44 I must obey, 
although with a hcavy heart. But you shall see that 
you judge me harshly.” 

44 Not so, my dear young friend. I confess my heart 
is with you, but as the protector of Edith I must act 
with the world’s prudcnce, if I would save rayself from 
reproach. And in what do I opposo you? I permit 
you to correspond—you will thus constantly commune 
together—you say you will visit England once a year, 
—and at any hour you may cloim Edith. At the same 
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timo you will not be bountl by a promise, and thus 
forced from & sense of honor to fulfil a plcdge of which 
your heart might repent. Think of a 11 I have sai ti, and 
I know you will acquit me of any harshness.' But 
believe me, in any event, my dear Mr. Beauchampe, to 
be your true friend.” 

The lover saw that he could not change the rcsolution 
of Mrs. Wareham, and accordingly he was forcod to sub- 
mit Eager to put his plan in operation, he lost no time 
in engaging á passage to New York. We will not 
attempt to describe his parting with Edith. Amid all 
her grief, however, there was no hope—hope for the 
futurc, bright and beautiful! She had not secn disap- 
pointment likc Mrs. Wareham, and life was sunny and 
alluring before her. With the tcar that dimmed her 
blue eye at parting, there was mingled a smile to chcer 
her lover, and bid him look forward to a happy meeting. 

44 Swect girl,” said Beauchampe to himself, as he 
drove away frora the house, 44 she , at least, ia not cold- 
hearted ! She does not doubt my faith. Bcautiful 
Edith, that smile is worth a world to me. And now for 
America!” 

During the long voy age that ensued, for it was pro- 
tracted to an unusual length, Beauchampe thought oílen 
of that parting smile. It was to him a sign of hope. 
When should he behold that smile agoin ? 

CHÁFTER Y. 

Th» first duty of Beauchampe, on retuming to his 
country, was to acquaint his guardián with his rcsolution 
to abandon his fortune, since hU heait could not endorse 
the vows which his únele had made for him. The guar¬ 
dián was a man of the world, a cool oíd merchant of 
some sixty years of age, and he heard the determin&iion 
of his ward with undisguised astonishment. 

44 What!—throw away ten thousand a year and a 
lovely girl, for a mere whim, a passion that will not 
outlast the leaves. Pooh ! Pooh! you are crazy, Beau¬ 
champe. You must not think of such a thing. Five 
hundred a year and a profession to support a family 
with !—my dear boy, you never can do it.” 

44 But I havo made up roy mind, and am willing to 
abide by my resolution,” said Beauchampe, with a little 
warmth, “besides if you were to see Miss Wareham,” 
he could not cali her Edith before the calculating mer¬ 
chant— 44 you would not wonder at my choice.” 

44 And if you were to see Miss Harper, you would be 
cured of your romantic notíon. By Jove ! if I were a 
young man I would move hcaven and earth to win her. 
Why all the young men have bcen crazy about her, in 
the few weeks since she has ñnished her education and 
come out!—and here are you, actually refusing her and 
ten thousand a year to boot, without so much as having 
secn her. You deserve to be cut olí without a shil- 
üng.” 
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44 But, my Jear, sir, beautiful though she be, I do not 
Ioveher!” 

44 But you could love her if you were willing. No 
onc can see her without loving her,” exclaimed the oíd 
man with some warmth. 

44 But I love another, and I am sure that Miss Harper 
would not wish me to bring her a coid unsympathizing 
heart. Her better nature must repel at being trafficked 
away as in a ahambles!” 

44 Well—well, you must cali on me to-morrow at my 
house, when we will talk the matter over again. You 
will think better of it by that time.” 

The next day Beauchampe paid his second visit to 
his guardián, and was received in the oíd roan’s library. 
The lover was firm, for the sweet face of Edith was 
continually in his memory, and could he barter her 
away for gold ? 

44 1 have one last argument to urge,” said the oíd man, 
as he followed his guest down the hall, pausing, while 
he spoke, at the parlor door, which he throw open, 44 here 
is Miss Harper, ai)d I lea ve you to expresa your rcsolu¬ 
tion to her.” So saying tbe oíd gentleman retired, leav- 
ing Beauchampe thunder-struck in the hall. 

His first impulse was to retiro. But the young lady 
had heard his guardianes words, and he could not refuse 
the interview without rudeness. His situation was awk- 
ward in the extreme. But there was nothing left except 
to advance and extricate himself the best way he could 
from tho dilemma. Aflcr a moment’s hesitation, there- 
fore, he stepped into the parlor, wondering in what 
manner he should opon this strango and embarrassing 
interview. 

A female was sitting with her back toward him, half 
concealed by the. rich curtains that shrouded the front 
Windows. He felt satisfied that this was Miss Harper. 
For a minute she did not hear, or aflcctod not to hear 
his footstep on the rich Wilion carpeting, and the em- 
barrassed young man had nearly reachcd her side, before 
she scemed to be aware of his presence. 

44 Miss Harper!” said he, and then paused, unable to 
proceed. 

The person tumed around quickly and rose, revealing 
to the astonished gazc of Beauchampe the very countcr- 
part of the features of the stage box beauty. 

44 Edith! Miss Wareham ! Do I dreaml” 

44 And you are determined to refuse me?” said she, 
with an arch smile. 

That voicc and look removed every doubt, and catch- 
ing the sweet girl in his arms, he answered her by im- 
printing a kiss on her pouting lips. 

44 That ’b a practical argument,” said the voicc of his 
guardián, from the other parlor, 44 and has proved moro 
conclusivo than all my other ones. Ah! Beauchampe 
did I not tell you that my ward was irresistible ?” 

44 Yes! my dear boy,” 6aid the voice of Mrs. Wareham, 
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as that lady also appearcd on the «cene, “you havc proved 
trae. And now,” she continued, smiling meaningly, “ I 
give my consent to your betrothaL” 

Beauchampe turned from one to the other in an 
ostonishment which was depicted on every lincament 
of bis face, until the ludicrousness of his looks plunged 
the whole party into langhter, in which he too ñnally 
joined. When their mirth had subsided Mrs. Wareham 
took on hcrself to cxplain the roystery, which was soon 
solved. 

Mies Harper after her education had been completed 
Rad visited Paria, in order to pcrfect herself in the French 
language, under the charge of Mrs. Wareham, who was 
really her aunt Of this visit abroad, however, Beau¬ 
champe was ignorant The ladies were on their retum 
to this country, by the way of London, when they 
visited the opera, in the manner we havc n&rrated. The 
accident which happened to Mrs. Wareham had revealcd 
to the ladies the fact that Mr. Beauchampe was none 
other than the individual to whom Edith had been be- 
trothed. Eager to leam if he would lovc her for herself 
alone, the young lady, with her aunt’s concurrcnce, had 
practised the innoccnt deccption which resulted as we 
have detailed. It is nceessary to State that immediately 
after Beauchampe sailed, the two ladies also took passage 
for America, where they arrived nearly a fortnight before 
the lover. The guardián of both entered at once into 
the scheme, and had played his part adroilly as we have 
seen. 

A month later witnessed the unión of Edith and 
Beauchampe; and neither ever regretted the happy 
chance which brought them together in London. 
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THE STRANGE CAVALIER. 

i 

A TALE OP THE OLDXX TIME. 

BT H. 8TMMES. 

“ Let me tell your fortune, pretty ladiea—very good 
fortune to you, ma’am” cried a dark-eyed gipsv, as two 
ladies tumed the comer of a beautifully-sequestered lañe, 
while the last raya of a gorgeous aun were merging into 
the more voluptuous tinge of a aummer twilight. “ Oh, 
do let ua have our fortune told—I ahould ao like to know 
my fortune!” exclaimed the younger of the ladiea, who 
Ieant upon the arm of her companion. “Nonaenae, 
Annette,” rejoined her friend, and by thia time they had 
reached the spot where the sibyl was atanding. Her 
appearance fully demonatrated her tribe; her face waa 
of the moat awarthy hue, but interesting in the expres- 
aion; her eyea were jet black; and her dark elf-locka, 
which hung dishcvelled over her neck and shouldera, 
were partly concealed by a small hat that waa tied 
under the chin by a paity-colored handkerchief; while 
her figure, of no ordinary meuld, waa encumbered by 
the tattered fragmenta of an oíd red cloak. The ladiea 
paused for an instant to contémplate the object before 
them. “I can tell you,” aaid ahe, addreaaing the 
younger lady, M what, mayhap, you will not like to 
hear. You will lo ve, but you will not be loved again ; 
you will sigh, but no sigh will be retumed to you; you 
will weep, but your teara will fall on your cheek like 
dew on the aummer flower, that dries but to receive 
fresh moistare.” 

Without uttering a word, the ladiea now turned, and 
haatily pursued their way homeward. They had wan- 
dered, attractcd by the beauty of the evening, farther 

than they had intended. The Baronesa D-, for so 

we muat introduce her to our readera, had taken under 

her protection Annette De M-, who waa an orpban, 

and the solé remaining branch of a noble family. The 

Baronesa D-had hereelf been left an orphan at an 

early age. She had afterward married the Barón D-, 

who had been dead about two yeara at the time our tale 
commences, leaving her without progeny, her only child 
having died in its infaney. She had inherited her hus- 
band’s vast estafes, and waa at this time residing in her 
favorite castle, situated in the most b&autiful of the mid- 
land counties of Engfand. 

The ladiea' silently pursued their way until they 
reached the extensivo avenue that formed the barrier 
to the noble domain. Treea of regular but enormous 
height were thickly atudded on either aide, and the 
Baronesa frequently 6tarted at the echo of their footstepa 
as she pressed forward with her young companion. The 
moon had risen and now shone in silvery brightneaa, 
while not a zephyr fanned the foliage, ñor a whiaper 
broke opon the stillneas of the night. They had reached 
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about the middle of thc avenue, when thcy were alarmed 
by the sound of a horse’s hoofs. Both startod and fear- 
fully lookcd behind them; the figure of a inan on horee- 
back was distinctly visible; retreat or flight was alike 
impossible, for in another minute a cavalier, in complete 
armour, and mounted on a panting charger, stood beside 
them. In the next raomcnt the knight sprung from the 
saddle-bow, and falling graccfully upon one knee before 
the Baronesa, exclaimed— 

“Fairy lady, deign to take pity upon a stranger 
Knight, who is pursued by his enemies; even now,” 
cried he, with increased trepidation, “is a pnce set 
upon my head; my party have been defeated by some 
of CromweH’a army, and a number of my followere are 
slain. Deign then, kind lady, to grant me an asylum 
in your mansión for this night only ; and I pledge you, 
on the faith of a truc knight, to requite your hospitalky.” 

“ Sir Knight,” replied the Baroness, “ your request is 
granted: it is enough for me to know that you are a 
Roy alist, and in danger; follow us then, and I promise 
you a safe retreat” 

The Cavalier aróse, and was profuso in his expres- 
sions of thankfulness. In silence they now pursued 
their way, until they reached the principal entrance of 
the castle. The Baroness rung at the massive portal, 
and in a few seconds it was opened by an aged domestic. 

“ Morden, see that yon eteed lacks not proper food ; 
and for you, 8ir Knight, I bid you welcome; you need 
not be apprehensive, I am mistress here, and there is 
none to thwart me.” They were now ushered by 
several domestica through suites of rooms, úntil thoy 
reached one brilliantly illuminated, and fumished in a 
style of magnificence suited to the time; the walls were 
of oak richly carved; and the ceiling, which formed a 
cupola, was of the same material. Upon a marble 
pedestal stood an alabaster chandelier, in which were 
numerous lights, that gave a brilliancy to the whole 
apartment. The Baroness politely motioned her guest 
to be seated, and ordcred the supper to be presently 
scrved. When the domestica had quitted the aparta 
ment, ahe aróse, and taking a small silver lamp from a 
table near her, she requested the Cavalier to follow her. 
“ 8ir Knight,” continued she, “ while the domestica are 
preparing our repast, I will show you where you may 
con cea! yourself, and where, even should your pursuers 
demand an entrance, they cannot discover you.” Then 
tuming to her young friend, she said, in a tone of 
assumed gaiety, “ Annette, my love, take your lyre, it 
will wile away the time till our retum;” saying this, 
she quitted the room, followed by the Cavalier. They 
proceeded through a long suite of rooms, which termi- 
nated in a winding gallery; here they pauscd to unlock 
a door, which discovered a narrow staircase; having 
ascended several steps, they found themselves in a 
spacious apartment hung with arras. It was perfectly 


square. The Baroness advanccd to one sido of thc 
room, and lifling the hanging, gcntly touched an unseen 
spring; instantly one of the panels disappeared, and dis- 
played a room of more spacious dimensions than the 
forme r. 

“ Here, then, Sir Knight,” exclaimed the Baroness, 
“you may find a safe retreat; I will myself teach you 
the virtue of the spring, that in case of a surprise, you 
may, without difficulty, find your way to this apart¬ 
ment” 

Having satisfied herself that her guest was acquainted 
with the method of opening the panel, the Baroness 
hastened to retum to the saloon, bcing fearful that 
Annette might be uneasy at her absence. The dulcet 
notes of the lyre reached them before they arrived at thc 
apartment Annette expressed her joy at their retum ; 
and, at the request of the Cavalier, sung a bailad with 
exquisitc pathos and harmony. 

Supper was now spread; the Baroness courteously 
invited her guest to partake of the rich vianda that were 
set before him. The repast bcing ended, they entcred 
into an interesting discussion upon the probable resulto 
of the fatal wars, that harrassed every part of the king- 
dom. The discourse had losted about an hour, when 
the hearts of all present seemed to stand still, as a loud 
knocking was heard at the portal. “ Fly, Sir Knight,” 
cried the Baroness, hastily putting a lamp inlo his 
hand; “ your pursuers are here—but fear nothing— 
remember the secret spring!” The Cavalier pressed 
the hand from which he took the lamp, then hastily 
quitted the apartment. 

The knocking was now renewed with redoubled 
violence; and the domestics were ordered to give parley. 
It was, indeed, some of Cromweirs party, who were in 
quest of their unfortunate victim. They loudly de- 
manded admittance, which the Baroness, anxious to 
prolong the time for awhile, desired her servante to 
reíuse. Soon, however, they accompanied their knock¬ 
ing with threato, and the porter was desired to sufier 
them to enter. A party of soldiers now rushed into the 
hall. They soon found their way to the saloon, where 
the Baroness and Annette were seated in trembling 
agitation. The foremost of the party, who seemed the 
chief in command, now spoke— 

“ We believe you to be the Baroness D-, and as 

such, take you to lie an adherent of Charles 8tuart; we, 
therefore, command you, in the ñame of the common- 
wealth, instantly to deliver up him you have concealed 
within these walls. This is our General’s pleasure.” 

“ You are correct in the conclusions you have formed 
of me,” rejoined the Baroness ; “ but he whom you seek 
is not here; but go,” she continued, “you have free access 
to every part of ray mansión.” 

No sooner had the Baroness ceased speaking than the 
soldiers quitted the apartment to commence their search. 
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About an hour clapsed, during which time the two tedies 
sat in a trembling State of anxiety and apprehension. 
At length a heavy tread announced the return of the 
besiegers. Their voices frere raised as if in deep alter- 
cation; as they approached near the saloon, it sunk into 
audible murmure, accompanieil by muttered threats and 
iinprecations. The leader of the band re-entered the 
apartment, and said, “ we find that we have been mis- 
taken, lady; but beware that you do not harbor any 
traitor, for you would sorely repent your rashness.” 

The man then quitted the room, and commanding 
the soldiers to follow him, the portal once more closed 
upon the unwelcome visitante. The Baroness having 
assured herself that peace was restorcd, hastened to that 
part of the Castle where she had secured the unfortunate 
stranger. As she trod along the spacious apartments, 
she often paused to listen, and in imagination, thought 
she could hear the dreadful imprecations that had 
escapcd the soldiers; but all was still, and she reached 
the door of the captive Knight. Great was the Cava- 
lierte joy at beholding her, and profusely did he pour 
forth his expressions of thankfulness to his deliverer. 
They continued to converse upon what had passed for 
some time aíter they had reached the saloon. The 
Baroness posted two of her domestica in the great hall 
for the night in case of a second alarm; and her guest 
entreated permission to watch with them, but this his 
kind hostess would not consent to. They now separated 
for the night. 

The next moming, when they met at the breakfast 
table, they recapitulated the events of the preceding 
night, and a general thanksgiving was offered to that 
Power which had protected them. If the Baroness and 
her young fríend had been charmcd with the elegant 
dcportment of the Cavalier on the previous evening, 
they werc now not leas delighted at the graccful polish 
of his manners, and the refined intelligcnce that per- 
vaded his conversation. When breakfast was over he 
proposed to depart; but the Baroness so warmly urged 
the necessity of his remaining until his pursuers had 
quitted the precincts of the Castle, and so strongly ani- 
madverted upon the probability that some secret emis- 
sary might be lying in wait for him, that he consented 
to rcmain for a few days. 

The time passed uninterruptedly in agreeable and 
interesting discourse, which was occasionally varied by 
the sweet tones of ihe lyre, to which Annctte sung in 
a strain of touching melody, and at the request of the 
stranger would frequently repeat her lay. It was on 
the fifth day of the Knight’s sojoum at the Castle. The 
Baroness, Annette, and the Cavalier were all seated in the 
saloon, watching the shades of evening closing around 
them. 

“ To-morrow, my kind friends, I must depart,” cx- 
claimed the Knight; “ by dawn ol* day my steed must 
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be in readiness; and,” continued he, addressing the 
Baroness, at the same time unclasping from his neck a 
gold chain of exquisita workmanship, “ let me present 
you with this, and remember that you may claim every 
thing at my hands, for my debt to you cannot easily be 
repaid.” Saying this, he imprinted a kiss on the hand 
that was extended toward him. 

On the following moming, at dawn of day, Morden 
was in the court-yard, holding the bridle-rein of the 
noble charger. In an instant the Knight had vaulted in 
his saddle; the oíd porter presented the stirrup-cup, then 
gave the parting benediction. The Knight gave one 
glance at a window, where stood the Baroness and 
Annette, who had both risen at that early hour in com- 
pliment to their guest; thrice he saluted the fair inmates 
—in another minute the horse and his rider had disap- 
peared. • 

It was on the twentieth of May, 1661, that the Baron- 
ess and her fríend were seated by an open window in the 
spacious library; the castle dock had tolled the hour of 
noon—then the accustomed dinner-hour for all persone 
of quality. 

44 We must begin our joumey to-morrow, dear An¬ 
nette,” exclaimed the Baroness, “for I would behold 
our beloved Monarch’s tríumphal entry to the throne of 
his ance8tore; and who knows,” continued she, as she 
gazed anxiously upon her young fríend’s pallid counte- 
nance— 44 who knows but we may see him who once 
sought shelter within these walte; such an event would, 
I know, give my dear fríend plcasure.” Annette spoke 
not; but a palé blush overspread her fíne features; still 
she remained silent. The remainder of the day was 
spent in making preparations for their departure. On 
the following moming, the two friends, attended by a 
train of domestics, set out for the metrópolis; and at the 
expiration of a week, during which nothing particular 
happened, arrived at the en trance of the vast city. It 
was on the very day that the populacc were assembling 
to welcome their sovereign. Triumphal arches, deco- 
rated with flowers and interspersed with oak-boughs 
were raised across the road, and at intervals through 
every Street. The Windows in all the houses were 
adorned with garlands, or hung with costly drapery ; 
the bells of the neighboring churches were sending forth 
a joyous peal, while diurna and trumpets resounded from 
every quarter. An tmmense multitude, both in carriage 
and on foot, thronged every avenue. The Baroness 
commanded her coadunan to drive up one side, as a 
deafening shout rent the air, intimating the monarch’s 
approach. Another shout—and another ascended from 
the people; all eyes were turned to one individual. 
Mounted on a milk-whitc charger, his hcad uncovered, 
and repeatedly bowing to the multitude, sat—Charles 
II! The Barones*’* attention was suddenly called to 
her young friend. She, too, hád lookcd that way ; but 
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the sight had bcen too much for her—Annette de Mont- 
morency had fainted. Bhe had seen that face before; it 
was the etranger Knight—it wa s Charles Stuart! 
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TEMPLETON. 

n T HIRRIFT J . BOWLE8. 

44 Do you know Tcmplcton 1” said a gentleman to 
Ilis companion, as they rodé into tlie Park, 44 yonder he 
goes on that spinted bay—too fine an animal by half for 
such a fellow.” 

44 Slightly,—but I never knew, Stanly, tbat yon did 
not like him. I’ve always beanl tbat he was a gentle¬ 
man, and witbal a clever companion.” 

44 Oh! I knew him at thc University, where be always 
affected learning. I bate your scholars as I bate tbe 
plague. And now be has set up for a fíne gentleman, 
and a dandy, forsooth, tbe contemptible pnppy.” 

“ # Well, there is something in hearing botb sides. I 
don’t know bim at all, but bis friends say be is only a 
poliahed gentleman, and you magnify bim into a fop. 
But, as you werc classmates, you ougbt to know bim.” 

44 1 do. And, by St Georgc, there be is at the side 
of my sister. Will bo never cease his attentions to her? 

I ’ll bet any tbing now he ’s a coward; and to settle it I 
sball insult him. He pay attention to Louisa!—I ’ll 
have a word to say on tbat point.” 

At tbe word8 Stanly spurred his horse forward, and 
soon reacbcd bis sister, wbo scemed decply engaged in 
conversation witb Tcmpleton. Tbe brother did not 
hesitóte an instant, but scizing bis sisfer's rcin witb 
some violence, he drew it from Tcmplcton’s bold, and 
in a voice in which passion bad already attained thc 
mastery, insisted on tbe other leaving her side. 

Templeton lookcd confounded, and tbe young lady 
besought her brother, as eloquently as woman’s eyes 
can speak, to dcsist, and, as a last rcsource, put her 
horse at a brisk canter, leaving tbe excited young gen- 
tlemcn to settle tbe dispute as they best migbt; but 
not without the most livcly fcars for tbe issue. Ñor 
wore thosc fears without foundation. Templeton soon 
cvinced that he was not wanting in spirit, though thc 
passion of Stanly forbade, from the first, any bope of 
an accommodation. Templeton, indecd, endured the 
insults of tbe brother as long as be could, aeeming 
indisposed to quarrel witb a relative of Louisa, but at 
lcngtb be was forced to take notice of Stanly’s remarks, 
and higb words ensued, which ended witb a tacit un- 
derstanding tbat thc difílculty sbould be settled by a 
duel. 

The night of the foregoing fracas , a large party bad 
assembled at tbe housc of a noble friend of one of the 
belligercnt partios, at which Louisa Stanly chanced to 
be a guest, and hearing her own ñame frequently re- 
peated in the course of conversation, her anxiety so far 
overcame her scruplcs, that abe ventured to address 
a gentleman wbom she observed had but lately quitted 
a group of bis coinpanions, wbcrc it was plain to 
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distinguish, her ñame formed tbe prominent subject of 
diacus8Íon. 

44 Ha!” exclaimed Captain AIcroíL acknowledging 
her salutAtion with a very polite bow, 44 it givea me 
sincere pleasure to meet you ; I-” 

44 Captain,” said tbe lady, 44 will you enlighten me 
as to tbe cause of my ñame being so much in request 
to-night; wberever I tum I can distinguisb nothing but 
my ñame, and some young ladics, wbose party I left but 
now to accost you, are so mysteriously silent and ambi- 
guous to my inquines, tbat I really feel somewbat un- 
comfortable; pray tell me, is it any tbing in which my 
brother is concerned I” 

44 Why—yes—tbat is, your brother and Templeton. 
You know Lawrence Templeton 1” 

44 Oh, dear me, yes,” said the fair girl, Tccalling to 
mind tbe aftemoon’s ride, and trembling for the result 
of her inquirie8. 44 What of Templeton, Captain 1” 

44 Why,” said her companion, humorously, 44 tbat I 
think bim, notwitbstanding tbe eíTeminatc graces be 
sometimes puts on, to be a deuccd plcasant fellow; and 
what does Misa Stanly think ?” said tbe Captain, archly. 

44 Oh, tbat he is very well, certainly; but come, 
Captain, will you please to satisfy a lady’s inquiries, or 
must I seek tbe information I wish elsewhere?” 

The Captain apologiscd, and proceeded to nárrate the 
afternoon’s subsequent adventure, which was but just 
concludcd, when, feigning slight indispofition as the 
cause, M iss Stanly ordered her carriage immediatcly, 
and ere it bad been announced, the trembling young 
lady had eagcrly descended to tbe hall, where she stood 
waiting its arrival, scarcely conscious of the presence of 
the numerous servante. 44 We couldn’t get tbrougb thc 
rank, Mise,” said tbe footman, at length appearing, and 
respectfully touebing bis laced hat, in reply to her 
reproof at tbe delay. After giving the word 44 home,” 
she sprang into the carriage, and a few moments after- 
ward alighted at the family residcncc in ■ squarc. 

Louisa Stanly was a young lady with a higbly cul- 
tivated mind, and had reccivcd an education commen- 
surate with tbe position she held in society; she was at 
once oceomplished and bcautiful, and possessed of an 
equally susceptible nalure. It cannot, therefore, be 
made a matter of surprisc tbat one, young, bandsome, 
and wcll-bred as Templeton, and, like bersclf, tbe pos- 
sessor of a richly eultivated intcllect, and a deportment 
higbly polished from constant intercourse with tbe best 
society, should have made considerable advances in her 
youthful affections. There existed, indeed, a natural 
and a warm passion ¡n tbe hearts of thesc lovera—a 
passion which, liitherto, had been kept secret from thc 
families of eilber, and of which Stanly himscif bad never 
entertained the slightcst idea until the unfortunate dis¬ 
co very and rencontre in tbe park. 

Stanly was quictly ecatcd at the brcakfast table on 
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the following niorning, busily engagcd in scanning the 
pagcs of the 44 Post” which a servant had just laid 
on tho table, whcn the same servant re-entered and 

announced Captain C-. Stanly appeared to muse 

for a moment, as though striving to recall the ñame, 
whcn, suddenly rccollecting himsclf, he exclaimed— 
M Oh, ah! let me see, Templeton’s friend, the scurvy 
rascal, I recollect. Tell the Captain I *11 be with him 
immediately.” Tho servant bowed and retired. Stanly 
rose from the table, leaving his mother and sister to 
wonder at, and surmise the reason of so early a visit 

44 8urely, my dear mamma,” exclaimed the young 
lady, after a silence of some minutes, 44 the visit of 

Captain C-has no connection with the unpleasant 

afluir of yesterday; tell me,” she repeated, pausing 
anxiously for a reply, 44 what do you really think ? do 
pray answer me, dear mamma.” 

Lady Stanly, who, until this moment, had been busily 
occupicd with an entertaining article in the paper that 
her son had prcviously been perusing, suddenly threw 
it on ono side, exclaiming somewhat peevishly, “ really, 
my lovc, you scem perfcctly concerned in this matter; 
one would imagine, from tho nervous excitement you 
appear to sufler, that you apprehend somc dire calamity 
is the inevitable conscquence. Set your fcais at rest, 
silly girl; rcmain perfectly assured that Templeton has 
neither the moral courage to say any thing more about 
the mnttcr, ñor tho physical courage to resent the injury 
he has rcceivcd, if injury it be. By tho bye, my dear 
girl, I have, I think, grcat reason to be displeased with 
the frccdom you have permitted to Mr. Templeton.” 

44 My dear mamma,” cricd tho lovely girl, bursting 
into tcars, 44 you are cxtrcmely unkind, and I think you 
do Mr. Templeton great injustice to suppose bo would 
for a moment forget the position he holds as a gcntle- 
inan, or that he would calmly subrnit to tho gross insulta 
of yesterday, without demanding reparation at my bro- 
ther’s hand.” 

44 You lovc Mr. Templeton, then,” rejoined Lady Stanly. 

44 My own dear mamma,” said the beautiful creature, 
sinking at her mothcr’s feet, 44 1 will not dcceivc you, I 
do, indeed, lovc him,” she continued imploringly hiding 
her fea tu res in her mother’s robe. 

44 What the deuco is the matter with Louisa ? 
clrtimcd Stanly, rc-entering the room. 

The wccping girl roso, exclaiming with passionatc 
grirf, while regarding her brotber imploringly, 44 he has 
challcngcd you—I know he has, and you have acccptcd 
it; is it not so 1” 

“Challenged who? accepted what? What does mv 
sister mean,” replied Stanly, oflecting surprise. 44 Wcll,” 
he addcd, after a pause, 44 the fcllow has had the hardiesse 

to sond Captain C-with a message! Who'd have 

thought it, not I.” 

“And you liavc accepted it?” inquiringlv she asked. 


44 Of course; and have agreod to meet him three days 
henee. Oh, never raind,” said he, “he’s a shocking 
bad shot—can’t hit a haystack at twenty paces! why, 
my dear mother, I could let the daylight into him at 
thirty the first fire, tol de rol.” 

44 Horrible! remember, Sir,” said Lady Stanly, rising 
from her seat, 44 if you do meet him, I will never forgive 
you. Heavens! you have killed Louisa—you have, 
cold-hearted boy.” 

The tender object of her mother’s solicitudc, unable 
to control the powerful efleets which her brother’s 
announcemcnt had wrought on her already excitcd 
feeiings, had swooned, and like a marble statue, lay 
extended on the couch, wbither she had flown to in¬ 
dulge in on agony of grief. 

Stanly had intentionally deceived his mother with 
regard to the timo he was to meet Templeton, for it had 
been arranged that they werc to 6ettlc the afTair on the 
following raoming, and the meeting was to take place 
in a field in the neighborhood of Battersea. Accord- 
ingly, without arousing the household, he repaired to a 
spot where his seconds and a surgeon, together with the 
carriagc in which they intended to proceed, were already 
in waiting; and the party set oflf. 

It was a beautiful morning in June, at about tho 
hour of half past Cve, that the party proceoded over the 
Thamcs by way of Battersea bridge; the sun shot forth 
his clcar bright rays, clothing the face of nature in one 
universal smilo of gladness, right welcome to the heart 
—the fresh invigorating brecze from the noble river— 
tho sweet odors of the new-mown hay, wafted to tho 
grateful sen se 

44 -By lightest zephyrs borne 

Froin sunny meada.” 

Earth scemed to have put on, as she usually does, at 
this heavenly season, her fairest aspect—the green fields 
sent forth their rich incensé, filling tho air with inefíablc 
swcetncss, and the varied charms of every object around; 
the calm and peaccful sccnc, the harmony of which was 
about to be so soon desecrated by an act of blood. AU 
these circumstanccs contributcd to have their weight 
with Stnnly, who had for some time remained silent, 
and dcaf to the light-hcarted observations of his com- 
ex- ¡ panions. At length he spoke, 44 would that I werc any 
where but engaged in this infernal piece of husmeas.” 

44 What! Stanly hang firc!” exclaimed his second. 
44 What! and allow that sneaking, that smooth-faced, 
lack-a-daisical rascal to escape and crow, after having 
challcngcd you.” 

44 Pcrisli the thought,” said another. 

“You know me too wcll, Grnntly, to suppose,” 
rejoined Stanly, 44 that I would for a moment think of 
retracting in this stage of the proceeding; my only 
regret is to rcflcct on the folly on my pnrt which gave 
riso to the position in which I fmd mysclf.” 
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“ Rash man, here wo are,’* replied his companion, as 
the carriage, turning a córner of the road, discovered the 
appointed place of rendezvous, and in a moment after¬ 
ward the approach of the antagonist party became 
visible; they had already alighted, and were walking 
across the fíeld. In a few moments afterward, the 
gentlemen had saluted each other, and the seconds 
proceeded to measure the ground. 

“Good moming, Templeton,” said Stanly, frankly 
advancing and taking the proílcred hand of his adver- 
sary, “ are you ready V 9 

“ Quite,” was the laconic reply. 

The belligerent partios then took up their position at a 
dozen paces, and afler having each been presentad with 
the plstols, remained a moment stationary, quietly and 
anxiously awaiting the signal to ñre. The seconds 
having secn the coast clear from all intruders, retired a 
few paces, when Grantly, holding up his right hand, 
exclaimed in a voico loud enough to be heard by all 
present—“Fire!” Each ball, true to its trust, by a 
coincidence not very frequent in such cases, entered the 
body of the adveroary. The seconds ran in. Stanly, 
who had received his antagonistas shot in the right lcg, 
immediately fell to the ground, but Templeton remained 
standing, with his arm still extended as though about 
to tire a second time, and to the hurried and anxious 
inquiry of one of the seconds if he found himself hurt, 
he replied, “ hurt, no—but I feel a kind of buming sen- 
sation in the right side.” He mechanically placed his 
hand on the part aííected, which he withdrew saturated 
with blood; he gazed for a moment with a bewildered 
air on those around him, and askcd if Stanly was 
wounded. “ Slightly,” was the reply. “Thank God 
it’s no worsc,” said he faintly; “his sister would have 
said that I had murdered hi—him”—the unhappy young 
man would have fallen had he not been promptly caught 
in the arms of the surgeon, who, assisted by another, 
tore off the clothes, and proceeded to examine the direc- 
tion the shot had taken; it was found that it had passed 
completely through the right side, alraost grazing the 
spine. “This,” the surgeon said, in reply to Stanly’s 
eager question if he was dangerously hurt, “ was suffi- 
cient to cause death, inasmuch as they scarcely dared to 
hope that the vital parts had escaped.” 

“ Templeton,” said Stanly, bending over him, “ speak! 
for God’s sake speak; say but one word of forgiveness, 1 
entreat you!” 

Templeton remained perfectly insensible to the obser- 
vations addressed to him by hia agonised companion, 
who continued with riveted gaze to watch over him as 
he lay apparently dying on the grasa, with his head 
supported by the knee of the surgeon. 

“ Oh, this accursed affair,” he passionately exclaimed 
at last, rising, 41 would to heaven I had sprang into the 
river, sooner than have perpetrated this fiendish act. 
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Oh, my poor dcar sister, I little thought she cheríshed 
so warm a regard for him !” 

“There, we’ve had enough of this, I think,” said 
Grantly ; “ come, wc must away.” 

“I will not go with you,” said Stanly ; “I daré not 
leave him.” 

“ Pooh ! leave him to his friends ; come—” and they 
dragged him away by main forcé to the carriage, which 
in a moment afterward was secn whirling away from the 
spot. — 

A month after this event a scene of deep interest, 
but of an infinitely more pleasing charactcr, was being 

enacted in-square. There lay Templeton, slowly 

but steadily recovering from the efíeets of his wound, 
contrary to the expectations of nearly all his friends; 
his recovery from death to life and love, being mainly 
attributable to the tender and afTectionatc assiduities of 
a certain young and lovely being who sacrificed nights 
and days to his rapidly-improving health. 

“ And do you really love me, Lawrence 1” said the 
aftectionate girl. 

“ Love you!” said Templeton—“yes—infinitely dearer 
than the poor life thou hast saved, blessed ángel,” he cx- 
claimed with intense emotion. His whole soul wa 
overpowered by the warm gush of his feelings, fresh 
from the fountain of love; how gratefully his oyes 
beamed upon her in the fulness of his añection. She 
wept upon his breast, and so they mingled their tears. 
Three months after, they were wedded. 
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THE COQUETTE. 

A 8TORY OF REAL LIFE. 

BT KLLKIf A8 UTO N • 

44 What a beautiful creature,” exclaimcd Albert How- 
ard to his friend, as they stood at the entrance of the ball 
room, 44 she is a perfect goddess.” 

44 Who do you mean?” said Henry 8tanhope, 44 for 
you have not yet tdd rae of whom you speak in sucli 
raptares, though to judge by the direction your eyes 
have t&ken the goddess is nono other than my oíd play- 
mate Charlotte Femey.” 

44 What—that divine creature with the flashing eyes, 
that brilliant complexión, and such a queenly form—she 
one of your oíd playmatee! Why, my dear fellow, you 
rauat have a heart of ice, else you would have been at her 
feet yeare ago.” 

<4 Always enthusiastic!” exclaimed Stanhope with a 
smile. 

44 And you are always stoical,” retorted his friend, 
“but come, since you really do know this bewitching 
fairy, prcsent me to her at oncé. I would give almost 
any thing for an introduction.” 

Stanhope answered by another of hia meaning amilea, 
and taking his fricnd’s arm, led him across the room to 
where Mías Femey sat surrounded by her usual train of 
admiren». Making hia way through theae, Stanhope 
presentad hia friend to the beauty, and, añer lingering a 
few minutes with the group, glided away to another 
quarter of the room. 

Meanwhile Howard waa endeavoring to entertain his 
new acquaintance, and, as few raen could equal him in 
convereation&l ability, he aoon becamc the most favored 
of the evening’s suitora. When the next set took the 
floor, he succeeded in leading out Miss Femey, and, as 
both were graceful dancers, they attracted direetly the 
attention of the room. The gentleman hud a fine figure, 
waa known to possess a large fortune, and had a widely 
extended reputation as a man of ability. His partner 
waa certainly the most beautiful woman in the room. 
Her form waa faultless, and her dress was in the íinest 
taate. The aplendor of her complexiou waa unrivalled, 
her eyes were black and brilliant as a Sybil’a, and her 
featurea were in the purest Greeian stvlcand would have 
seemed cut out of marblc, but for the earnation in her 
cheek. Always in high spirits, ahe seemed this evening, 
peculiarly gay; while her partner s evident adinimtion of 
her called evon a richer color than usual into her cheek. 
To Charlotte Femey it was an hour of triumph, and 
when, at the cióse of the ball, Howard esoorted her to 
her carriage, her heart thrillcd with the pride of a con- 
queat which, ahe knew, waa envied her by half of her 
sex in the room. 

The next day Howard and Stanhope met in Chesnut 
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Street, and the fírat words of the former, after the saluta- 
tion, were in praise of Misa Femey*s beauty. After 
dwelling on her loveliness for some moments, during 
which Stanhope maintained silence, or only answered in 
monosyllables, Howard said, 

44 But what was the meaning of your smilc last night, 
Stanhope l —there, you smile again in the samo manner.” 

44 1 cahnot see that it has any meaning. You take me 
to task unfairly.” 

44 No evasión, Stanhope—I see you imply something 
by that smilc and to be frank with you, I suspect you 
are no admirer—from what cause I know not—of Miss 
Femey.” 

44 You do me injustire, Howard, for I have ever thouglit 
Misa Femey one of the most beautiful women of my 
acquaintance. But since you secm in eamest, I will be 
frank with you,, and State what it is in Miss Femey that 
I do not admira In one word, then, she is a coquette.” 

For a minute Howard looked quizzically into his 
friend’s face, appearing to smother an inclination to 
smile, but, at lcngth, as if unable to restrain the impulse, 
he buret into a hearty laugh. 

44 Forgive me, Stanhope,” he said at length, 44 but it is 
so inexprcssibly ludicrous. I had thought, after your 
long harangue, that you were about to tell me something 
against Miss Femey’s family, or her education, or heaven 
knows w’hat—but when you made the heing a coquettc, 

4 the hcad and front of her oífending/ I could not re¬ 
strain a laugh, impertinent as it was. Why, my dear 
fellow, half the girls we know are coquettes. Indecd I 
question whether a woman is good for much unless she 
is a bit of a flirt. I want one of your spicy, handsome 
girls for a wife, and not a dowdvish creature, as soft as 
crcam, and al>out as thick-headed.” 

• 4 I cannot agrec with you on that subjoct at least,” 
said Stanhope, 44 and I think experiencc would teach you 
that littlc happiness is to l>c found in the inarried statc 
with a coufirined coquette. Ñor is every one who is not 
a flirt a 4 soft, dowdyish creature,’ but on the contniry, 
they are often the swcetest as wcll as the most cnchant- 
ing of their sex. A woman—believe me—who can 
trifle with u inan’g aflcctions by cncouraging or cven 
allowing attcntions which she is unwilling to ratify by 
marriage, is, at l>est, a heartless creature, inca pable of 
loving as a woman should love, and deserving no pitv if 
her own aflcctions, or rather her vanity, should be out- 
raged ” 

44 You are warm, Stanhope,” said his friend, 44 but cven 
admitting the trutli—which I will not—of all vou say, 
you have, as yet, failed to shew that Miss Femey is a 
amjirmed coquette.” 

44 Had you known her as long as I have, vou would 
not have doubted it. I could ñame a dozcn whom she 
has heartlcssly jilted, after having given them every 
encouragemcnt cxccpt that of woids. Ilcr conduct lust 
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night alone would have convinced any one but a warm 
admirer like you. Her every motion waa that of a 
practised flirt” 

“ Treason ! treason!” laughingly exclaimed Howard, 
“ treason against one of the brightest of her nex. I see 
we shall never agree, 8tanhope, on the merits of Miss 
Femey, so we had better pass to some other theme. 
What say you to dropping in at Parkinson’s?” 

Thenceforth the two friends studiously avoided the 
subject, but Stanhope saw, with pain, that Howard be- 
came daily more attentive to Miss Femey. We say 
with pain, for Charlotte Femey was all that Stanhope 
had said. Beautiful, witty, and an only child, she had 
grown up a pettcd and epoiJed dorling, proud, vain, and 
selflsh. Her coming out produced no little sensation in 
the fashionable world, for who could refuse to admire the 
brilliant Miss Femey 1 Flattery was her daily food. At 
seventeen she had refused a dozen oflers. Triumphing 
in the admiration she excited, she began at length to 
think that the other sex was fit only to be trampled on, 
and from being a careless flirt, she became a practised 
coquette. 

But if her selflsh heart was susceptible of love, Albert 
Howard had at length rouscd its afíecdons; and almost 
from the hour when she firet met him she leamcd to 
think of him diíferently from others of his sex. Yet, 
even to him, she waa o fien wilful, and capricious. 
Howard, however, admired her too unreservedly to per- 
ceive these faults, and intoxicated by the praises bestowed 
on her beauty, he urged his suit so skilfully and perseve- 
ringly that at length Miss Femey consented to become 
his wife. 

For a while the newly married pair lived happily, for 
their time was spent in an uninterrupted round of 
amusements,—the flattery poured into her ears abroad, 
and the almost idolatrous attentions of her husband at 
homc, suñicing to keep tho bride in good humor. But 
this could not always last. The entertainments ensuing 
on her marriage were at length over, and the newly 
wedded wife had now to settle down into the monoto- 
nous, matter-of-fact routine of life. Of housewifery she 
was completely ignorant, so that her servante constantly 
imposed on her, to her husband’s chagrin, and often dis- 
quiet; while accustomod to habits of unlimited indul- 
gence, she could not bring herself down to the sacrifices 
of time which her duties required of her, so that even 
those matters which she did underetand were almost 
daily neglected. She had always spent her mornings in 
promenoding the most fashionable streets, and as she 
could not bring herself to give up the custom, she was 
often absent when her husband carne home to dinner, so 
that he eitier had to await her retum, or order the meal 
himself to be brought up. Ñor was this all. Even in 
the evening the young wife found it impossible to remain 
at home contentcd. ‘‘She was not,” she said “of a 


domestic character: it would kill her to be cooped up at 
home, and sit moping a whole evening alone.” Her 
husband was consequently forced to yield to her wishes. 
Instead of enjoying the quiet repose which he delighted in 
afler the toils of the day, and which he had pictured to 
himself as one of the greatest pie asures of a married life, 
he was now dragged to the theatre, the ball room, con- 
certs, or wherever clse his wife could fly from her own 
hearth. In these places, too, her husband was only a 
secondary character. Thirsting for triumph as much as 
ever, she artfully drew around a crowd of admirers, and 
enjoycd the pique which she thus inflicted on younger 
and unmarried women. In vain her husband expostu- 
lated, she declared that he was no better than a jailor; 
and in these altercations Howard felt the full benefit of 
that wit he had so much admired. Instead of yielding 
to her husband’s little humors, Mre. Howard cxacted 
submission in every thing from him as the price of peace, 
so that, though a man of strong mind, he, at length, be¬ 
came the mere slave of his wife. Every attempt, too, to 
release himself proved fruitlcps; for he found he could do 
so only at the cost of continual discord. His love soon 
perished under these circumstances, and he grew wholly 
indiflerent to his bride, spending his time away from her 
side, in the billiard room, the bar-room, and other places 
of resort His happiness for life was mined. His 
dreams of domestic felicity were over, and he sought 
companionship among the vicious and abandoned. But 
we will not longer trace his history. We will give it in 
the words of his oíd friend Stanhope, who, one night, as 
he sat by his wife’s side—for he had long been married 
to one who combined his ideas of a truc companion— 
related it to her. 

“ Alas! poor Howard,” he said, in reply to a queetion 
of his wife, asking why he was so sad, “ it is his fate 
which makes me so. You know how unhappily he 
married, and how he has since given himself up to habits 
of dissipation. It is long since his practice has deserted 
him, and he has been for a ycar a comraon drunkard. 
Every effort to reform him has proved useless. At times 
he would admit his error, and slied maudlin tears over 
it; but the next day he would be as inebriated *as ever. 
His wife’s father, you know, died poor, and she has long 
subsisted on the charity of her relatives. She saw her 
error, it is said, but it was too late; for her husband was 
irretrievably a drunkard. To-day he was found drowned, 
and whether it is a suicide or not God only knows. His 
wife, on hearing the news, fell into violent hysterics, and 
I have just leaméd has since died, leaving her little family 
to the charity of strangers. And all this comes of being 
a coquette.” 

“But it is not always so,” said Stanhope’s wife, her 
eyes suflfused with tears, “ you should not judge poor 
Mrs. Howard so hardly.” 

“ Perhaps not,—but when I think of the ruin of my 
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fnend, and recollect how o fien a w ornan *8 coquetry haa 
ahipwrecked the happiness of othere equally as noble- 
hearted oríginaily, I have littie pity for a confirmed 
coquette.” 
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TRUE LOVE. 

B Y ULSN i I HT O Ni 

u A*d bo you believe in love !” said Edgar Thurston, 
knocking the ashes from bis cigar, and looking calmly 
into his friend Georgc Burton’s face, “ I really thought 
better of you.” 

“1 am sorry that I have loat your good opinión, but 
I congratúlate myself that it has becn lost in a good 
cause. I am not ashamcd to acknowledge that I believe 
in love, ay ! more, that every young man ought to rejoice 
at the existence of a passion which is his salvation. You 
smile—but show me the young man who is truly in love, 
and I will shew you a person,all whose views of Ufe are 
brightened, whose heart is soflened as by the dews of 
heaven, and whose thoughts are purcr and holier than 
thcy ever were before. Women are all akin to the 
skies, and never grow debased until either a husband or 
lover makes them so—when we love them, therefore, 
we inscnsibly imbibe a portion of their purity, which 
remains with us until our own brutish nature drags us 
down again to earth, too often, alas! bringing our wives 
with us. But, while the first romance of tho passion 
endures, we are diflferent beings from what we have been, 
or ever will be again. The very sky scems brighter; 
the wind is more musical than of oíd ; the voice of the 
commonest rivulet filis us with strange delight; and we 
look on all men with kindlier feelings, out of regard to 
her whom we love. A young man who is truly in love 
cannot be guilty of criminal or dishonorable conduct. 
How many have been led to pause in some base act— 
how many have been saved the first stop in crimc—how 
many have becn rcscued from the lowest dcpths of vice 
by the infiuence of some puré hearted girl, whose love 
had becorae to tho erring individual * the jewel of great 
pnce,’ and who, he kncw, would shrink back, in her 
heavenly-mindedncss from contamination with such a 
wretch as they either were, or contemplated bccoming ! 
No—no—love is the dearest gift to man! without it 
earth would be a Golgotha, and life a den of torraent.” 

“ Heigho! how eloquent you have grown. One would 
think you were reciting a popular lecturc, or making the 
agreeablo to some sentimental Misa in her teens. With 
you love is tho great panacea for all human illa—just 
like tho celebratcd pills, which cure every thing from 
corns to consumption. Really, my dear fellow, I am 
shockcd that a man who ought to know so inuch of the 
world, should talk in this strain about a passion, in 
which not two sensible men out of a hundred believe. 
I don ’t mean to say that thero is not a certain foeling 
which every lover entertains for his mistress, or husband 
for his wife; but then this fecling is no more what you 
cali love than women are angels, or wives one’s 4 house- 
hold god.’ To give you an idea of what T mean, you 
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must follow me in an analysis of our feclings toward 
thc other sex—for I intend to argüe this matter with 
you, and not go oíf in declamation, which, however 
pretty, ia not the sort of thing to give a man of senae.° 

44 Well—I listen. 0 

“ What then are legitímate subjecta of admiration in 
the other sex 7 You wiil say personal qualities—beauty, 
accomplishments, <fec.—so will say every boarding-school 
girl. I will take you on your own ground, and to make 
thc argument plainer instance our own cases. For what, 
then, would a girl marry you 7 A romantic Misa in her 
tccns would say she loved you because you were the 
first one that struck her fancy—that she had often met 
very estimable men for whom she could not entertain 
like feelings—and that, the fact was you were the h&nd- 
somest man she cver saw, and she loved you—and there 
is the end of it. Now why does the girl answer thus 7 
Because she has not followed the instructions of the oíd 
Greck ‘Kiíow thyself,’ and so, unacquainted with the 
habits of her own mind, could not dctect the causes of 
its prcference or dislike. Had this girl been trained in 
habits of analysis she could havo instantly told you 
what she admired in her lover. You needn’t shake 
your head—I know I am right; for if we can dissect 
the opcrations of our rainds in other matters, we can do 
il in the matter of lovc. For instance, I meet a lady at 
an evening party—she is pretty, witty, accomplished, in 
short the belle of the evening—I single her out for my 
attcntions—thosc attentions are favorably received—and 
it ends with my going home particularly well pleased 
with myself and all around me, and so full of my new 
aetjuaintancc that I make a fool of myself by dreaming 
of her. Now what do you cali this feeling 7° 

44 Lovc, to be sure—or, at least, its incipient stages.” 

44 Not a bit of it, or, if so, then love is not the exalted 
feeling you say it is; for thc feeling I expericnce, in the 
case I have instanced, is nothing but gratified vanity— 
sheor vanity. I am flattered with having engrossed the 
time of thc belle of the evening, and so I go home and 
drram of her forsooth, just as, when a child, I used to 
dream over a new top, or a Christmas box of sugar 
pluma. And gratified vanity is, in nine cases out of 
ten, thc truc origin of what folks cali lovc. If a man is 
distinguished for cither beauty, talents, or manners, he 
can win almost any girl, for she hcare him talked of, and 
it gratifios hrr to have her ñamo linked with his as her 
lover. She borrows added lustre from his reputation, as 
the moon shines by the reflccted light of thc sun. Why 
tise is it that a minister, or lawyer can always succccd 
best with the fair sox 7 8o you sce that the sccrot of 
this romantic passion may be traced to thc very weak- 
nesses of our naturc. And now talk of love, bah !° 

44 Then, for hcavon’s sake, what is the sentiment we 
expericnce for thc other sex 7” 

14 1*11 show you prescntly. To return—I said that 


any man acquainted with the operations of the human 
mind can analyze the feeling—be it what it may—he 
experience8 for another. Ñor is the feeling of love more 
difficult to be analyzed than the feeling of admiration 
we entert&in for a fíne picture, and it is only your simple 
folks who don ’t understand themselves, that deck love 
in such romantic colora, and all because tbey feel a 
sentiment they won’t take the trouble to comprehend. 
But, in cvery case, if we enquire dispassionately, We 
shall be able to arrive at the true cause of our prcference 
for another. I have instanced one case, that in which 
gratified vanity is the origin of such a preference. There 
are othero. One man is admired for his face, another 
for his tálente, a third for his manners, another for his 
figure, and—heaven help us!—not a few for their 
whiskers. By dwelling on theso real or fancied per- 
fections, to the exclusión of his faults, the poor girl gets 
fínally to believe him a second Adonis; while another 
lady, by taking an early prejudice against him, and 
regarding only his faults, leams to look on him as a 
boor, a Caliban, or a fool. Instances of all this yon 
have seen. Now, understand me, it is not every one 
who is aware of these things—in fact most of the other 
sex are blind to thero, and so devoutly believe in love, 
for all the world likc their great great grandmothers who 
believed in ghosts and witches. My conclusión, there- 
fore, from all these faets and doductiona is—but stay till 
I light my cigar.” 

44 Well, now what is your conclusión 7° 

44 That there is no such thing as love; but, on the 
contrary, the feeling we entertain for the other sex is a 
very common-place afíair, altogether under our control, 
and capahle of being crushed or allowed to increase just 
as we picase. 0 

44 Regulated as you would regúlate the depth of water 
in a well, eh!° 

44 You ncedn’t sneer. If my liking of a young lady 
is to be attributed to her beauty, and I don’t wish to 
marry her, I’ve but to think her ugly,or keep out of her 
sight, and my weakness is cured. If I wish to marry a 
certain girl, from a pccuniary or any other reason, I ’vo 
but to pick out some real or imaginad perfection in her, 
dwell on it day and night, and by the end of a month— 
it may be a fortnight—I *11 have worked myself up into 
quite a respectable passion for her. There is no such 
thing, then, as the love you talk of: our feeling for a 
sweetheart or wifo is akin to our liking for a fricnd, I 
will not say a picture or a horse. After marriage we 
acquire a habit of respccting each other—that is, in the 
few cases where there is no quarrcl—and so live on till 
4 death do us sepárate,* afler a fashion which the world 
calis a pattem of conjugal fidelity, 0 and with these 
words, the speaker lollcd back in his chair, and took a 
complacent whifif at his cigar. 

44 1 have hcard you to the end,° said Burton, rising, 
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aftcr a pause, “ because I wished to see how far sophistry 
would carry you, and lo what absurd conclusions you 
would come at last. You are weleome to your creed 
—¡t is that of a cynic, who would sneer at all the 
holieat afFections of the heart. I will not stop to argüe 
the question with you, for, as sure as we now breathe 
the air of heaven, the day is coming when, in sorrow 
and bittemess of heart, you will curse the hour you 
learned thus to slander a woman, and outrage human 
feeling. No such thing as love! Look from the win- 
dow where you sit, and see that woman leading yonder 
blind man tbrough the streets. Thcy are bolh cleanly 
ciad, though their garments are so patchcd that you 
cannot recognizc the color or charactcr of tho original 
material. Mark how tenderly 6he supports him as he 
descenda the curb-stone—sec with what carc shc guides 
his footsteps through the throng. What has induced 
her to forego the comforts she might eam for hcrself in 
order to be the willing slave of that oíd blind beggar 1 
Love—ay! that love which you despise. And that 
same feeling, still buming as brightly in her bosom as 
when forty years ago shc promised to be a truc and faith- 
ful wife to the then stalwart man at her side, will con¬ 
tinué to irradiate his path until onc or both have rcachcd 
that boumb where, in the comforting language of the 
Scripture, * the weary are at rest.’ Look at the smile 
on the sightless countenance of tire man, as he turna to 
his companion, and then deny, if you can, the power of 
love. I tell you, Thurston, that this blind beggar, poor 
and despised as he may seem, would not surrender the 
priceless jewcl of his companion’s love, for all your 
wealth and tálente and many advantages.” And with • 
these words, spoken in a soracwhat indignant tone, he 
left the room. 

Time passed on. Thurston, carrying out his idea of 
love, became known in the world as a skeptic in the 
heart’s purest affcction, and though his wit always sc- 
cured him a certain eclat, he now carne to be regarded 
with that suspicion and distrust which incvitably attends 
the onc who sneers at human feeling. He had few 
friends, though many acquaintances. He bccame that 
absurd thing a diner out, and was to be found at every 
convivía! party, the uttercr of stale jests and wofn out 
anécdotas. Left an orphan at an carly age, he had no 
family to whom to look for sympathy; and so his feelings 
grew daily more and more blunted, and the links of bro- 
therhood which bound his heart to the human race, 
snapped one by one. Selfishness at length grew to be 
his prevailing characteristic. 

When twenty years had passed from the date of his 
converaation with Durton, Thurston was grown queru- 
lous and cynical. He still kept up his bachclor estab- 
lishment, but his youth was fading, and with age carne 
sickncss and neglect. His wealth still retained for 
him a certain degree of respect, but his wit had now 


degenerated into a habit of constant sneering, which 
drove every body but his own ser van ts from his pre- 
sencc. 

Now mark the diíFerencc. Burton, at the period of 
the above converaation, was already engaged to a very 
estimable lady, and this indeed may have induced him 
to repcl, with such peculiar warmth of manner, the 
sophistry of his former classmatc. The two. young 
men often met afterward, and indeed still continued to 
be friends, but their wide diHercnce of opinión on so 
important a subject, forbade any thing like confidcnce. 
Gradually circumstances widened the almost impercep¬ 
tible brcach, and when Burton married, the acquaintancc 
of tho two classmates had little more in it than the ñame. 
Neithcr of the young couple were wealthy, but Burton 
was a rising meinber in liis profession, and his bride was 
suílicicntly dowered to furnish her house handsomely, 
though not luxuriously. Their residcnce w as in a quiet 
strcct where thcy could command a certain portion of 
elegance without extravaganco. They were supremcly 
happy. 

All this, however, did not prevent Thurston from 
exercising his wit on what he callcd “ the dcath and 
burial” of his oíd friend. That Burton should have 
married an almost portionlcss girl whom he lovcd, when 
he might have obtained more than one hciress whom 
he did not*love, was quoted by Thurston as an evidcncc 
of the highest folly, of a supreme ignorance of his own 
interests. 

“ He could have liked the heiress, if he had made up 
his mind to it, just os well as he likes this Miss BowJ- 
bey, whose whole fortune, all told, decsn ’t exceed thrce 
thousand dollars. Pshaw ! the fellow’s a fool—and then 
besides,” he exclaimed, witl^a shrug of the shouJders, 
u we ’ve lost a boon companion. I ’ll gct Tom the port 
here to write an epitaph. Push the wine, lads.” 

Mingling in such difieren t sph eres, the two classmates 
eventually almost lost sight of each other, and only met 
occasionally in the streets, when a bow formed the cx- 
tent of the rccognition. 

Mean time Burton prospered in his profession, and 
rose slowly, though stcadily to the front rank. This, it 
is truc, was the work of years; but the toil of thoso 
years was swcetened by the sympathy of an # afiectionale 
wife, and the playful careases of his children. Each 
year his heart grew more expanded, and húr brotherhood 
to all men incrcased; for wedded love no> only deepens 
an airection for onc particular objcct, but widens the 
sympathy of the heart for others. With the increase of 
his income, Burton was cnablcd to command more of 
the luxuries of life; and finully he purchascd and oecu- 
pied one of the finest houses, in the inost fashionablo 
quarter of the city. His ñame bccanac onc of repute, 
and his inñuence in the city was fclt by all. He wus 
at the hcad of many of the philunthropic ¡nstitutions of 
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thc day, and was activo in all. His children grew up 
around hira, a family of lovcly daughters, and talented 
and upright sons; and at forty-five no man in his nativc 
town perhaps cnjoyed such uninterruptod folicity. Sick- 
ness and sorrow had fallen lightly on his houschold; and 
the partner of his life eeemed still, to his oyes, as beautiful 
as on the morning when she bccame his bride. 

And what was the fate of Thurston? A moment 
wc will return to hira, ere we dismiss him forever. 
Grown oíd and querulous; descrtcd by his former 
frícnds; and neglected in sickncss by his own servante, 
he lingercd on for months, tortured by disease, and stung 
by the reíleetion that his wealth would go to porsons 
who felt for him no nflbction. He died alone in his 
bcd; and ere his body was coid his nursc had pilfcred 
his most yaluable jewels and disappcored. 
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THE UNKNOWN PORTRAIT. 

BT MUS. M. Y. SPKNCKU. 

CUAPTBR I. 

«How beautiful!” involuntarily exclaimed Edwanl 
Moretón, aa he paused by a portrait at the annual exhi- 
bition of the- 

It was the portrait of a young and beautiful girl, 
painted in a style that was worthy of the oíd masteru. 
8he could not have bcen more than eightecn, for her 
face still wore that expresaion of sunny girlish happiness, 
which a few years’ contact with the world changes into 
a more sedate, but not perhaps leas lovely expresaion. 
The artist had handled his subject admirably, so that, at 
firat, the eye saw only the face of the young girl,aithough 
on a el oser scrutiny you noticed that she held a rose to 
her bosora, and that the drapery, hands and other ruinu- 
tue of the picture were delineated with surpassing skill. 
13ut it was tbe face, after all, which riveted the attention. 
Beautiful indeed was that countcnance—beautiful as a 
dre&in of heaven. The eyes wcre large and dark, and 
shone on you from the depths of her puré soul with an 
expression of the most winning softness. The hair was 
of the darkest brown, modestly curtained on either side 
of the face, and apparently gathered up behind into a 
Grccian knot. The forehead was smooth and polished 
liko marble, and the chin and throat as delicatcly chis- 
elled as if a Canova had modelled tbem. The whole 
character of the face was that of loveliness in its most 
winning form. Moretón stood, for a minute entranced, 
drinking in the beauty of that angelic face. At length 
he turned to the catalogue, eager to sec to whom the 
portrait belonged. The artist*s ñame was a new one, 
but tbe picture was for sale. Again Moretón tumed to 
the portrait, and gazed on that bewitching face. 8trange 
emotions took possession of his soul os be looked. Was 
he in love, and with a portrait? Whatever was the 
character of his feelings, an ungovcrnable curiosity to 
leam who the original might be took possession of him, 
and he determined to sec the artist, and leam something 
of this beautiful unkno^p. But when he applied to 
the door-keeper to ascertain the artist’s residence, he was 
informed that the painter had gone to Europe aince the 
completion of the portrait, and that no one could tell 
who had been the original. 

“ Therc has been a general enquiry,” said the door- 
keeper, “ but no one knows. The aitist was always a 
reserved man, and lived in New York. He took great 
care with this picture: 1 rather think it ’s altogcther an 
ideal face.” • 

Disappointed in his enquiñes, Moretón was about 
turning away when he recollected that the picture was 
for sale, and resolving to possess himself of it, whether 
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the portrait was an ideal or a real one, he soon agrecd 
for the price. 

"The picture will be sent home,” said the door- 
keeper, “ as soon as the exbibition closes. I congratú¬ 
late you on having become the owner of the finest piece 
this year on the walls.” 

It was strange what an ungovernable passion for that 
picture took possession of Moretón! Daily he visited 
the exhibition and spent hours before the portrait, gazing 
on it as a worehipper gazes on the face of a soint. To 
his eye, indeed, that countenance was the impersonation 
of all loveliness, and he never tired of looking on the 
smooth pearly cheek, on the white and elassie forehead, 
on the bold sweep of the pencilled brows, and on those 
dark deep eyes so ful) of all the fínest and holiest sus* 
ceptibilities of woman. Awake or in his dreams that 
face was before him. Oíten, when far away, he would 
shut bis eyes to cali up to his ünagination more forcibly 
that glorious countenance; and then would he dreara, in 
many a wild revene, of the possibility of meeting, at some 
future day, the living countcrpart to this face. And 
when, at length, the picture carne home, he would sit 
for hours, all unconacious of what was going on around 
him, gazing on the portrait. He seemed to live for 
nothing else. In that picture ho saw expressed the 
ideal beauty for which he had thirsted from a boy; and 
he secretly determined that he. would discover the ori¬ 
ginal, if indeed one there was, or die worehipping a 
shadow. But all his efTorts were unavailing. The 
artist had died soon after re achin g Europe, and tbe 
letter of enquiry which Moretón had sent was returned 
unopened. No one of his acquaintance had ever secn 
a face bearing the slightest resemblan ce to the portrait. 
Moreton’s friends, at Iengtb, began to regard him as 
sufiéring under a monomanía on this point, and his per- 
se vering enquiñes met thereafter only a pitying shake of 
the head or a contemptuous laugh. 

CHiPTIR II. 

In one of our castern citics, on a coid and snowy 
winter night, a üttle group might have been seen gath¬ 
ered around tbe flickering ernbers of a fire, in a crazy 
tenement on the outskirts of the town. A somewbat 
aged lady, and a boy about ten years oíd, sat in front of 
the chimney-place. The third individual was a young 
girl, who might have numbered twenty years. She sat 
on a low stool, on one side of the ñrc, holding a piece 
of necdlc-work clo.s# to the dying ernbers, as if she was 
eudeavoring to sew by their feeble lighL The face of 
that young girl was one of extraordinary beauty. The 
eyes were dark and full; thé brow had the whiteness 
of Parian marble; and the thick brown tresses were 
modestly curtained down either side of her face and 
gathered up in a knot behind. Her atóre, though olean 
and neat, was of the coarscst character, as wcrc also the 
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garments of the eider lady and the boy. The two latter, 
however, were far more warmjy ciad than the girl, al- 
though—God knowa!—none of them were sufficiently 
protected from the keen, biting blasts, that whirling 
around the rickety tenement, found an entrancc through 
every cranny, and eddied the fading fire to and fro. 

“Have you not done yet, Alice 7” aaid the eider lady, 
¡n a sad tone, “ you surely cannot work longer by thia 
light without injuring your eyea, and if they are apoiled 
our laat reaource ia gone.” 

44 Fear not, mother,” aaid the daughter in a cheerful 
voice, but without looking up from her needle, “ I will 
take care not to hurt my aight. * A few atitchea and it 
will be done.” 

The mother heaved a gentle aigh, and a tear atole 
quietly down her cheek. 8he did not wipe it away leat 
her daughter might aee the geature; but the cryatal drop 
fell on the cheek of the boy who kneit at hia parent’s 
feet. 

« Oh! mother,” he aaid, “ what would I not give if I 
waa a man ; for then you and Alice would not have to 
work thia way; but I would aupport you. How many 
yeara, mother, will it be before I shall be a man 7” 

The mother*a heart waa full, and the agitation of the 
aiater, aa the boy thus apoke, might be aeen from the 
nervoua velocity with which ahe plied the needle. But 
neither could truat themselves to apeak. The boy aaw 
all thia, and did not preea the queation, although for a 
minute he looked curioualy from one to the other., At 
length, however, he apoke again. 

“ I hope I shall be a man aoon, for then I will get 
rich, and you and Alice, mother, ahall live with me in a 
nice house in the country like the one we uaed to live 
in—you remember it, don’t you, dear mother 7 oh! it 
waa so beautiful. How I uaed to chaae the butterflies 
over the green fielda, and físh in the creek, or hunt wild 
fiowera in the wood for aiater’a hair—were we not all 
happy, then 7 .Don’t cry, mother,” for, by thia time, 
the teara of the parent were falling thick and fast, 44 for 
aome of theae daya I will get rich, and we will go back 
to the oíd place again.” 

That little family, aa the worda of the prattler indi- 
cated, had once 8een better daya. The father of it had 
been a proaperoua merchant, and the world rightly re- 
puted him to be rich. Mr. Beckett lived in a 8tyle 
commenaurate with hia wealth. He had a town and 
country-houae, kept hia carriage, and indulged himaelf 
and family in all the elegances, nay, luxurica of life; 
and a more happy family did not exiat for each other in 
all thia wide country. But at length there carne one 
of thoae convulaiona in the commercial world which 
periodically appear, producing a devaatation which ia 
loókod upon aflerward, aa we would look on the path of 
a hurricane, when ruin haa followed it on every hand. 
Mr. Beckett waa one of the firat victima to the ato mi. 


Several extenaive houaea, which were debtorato him for 
a large araount, failed, and in their ruin dragged him 
down with them. The blow killed him. Unable to 
behold the utter loas of hia fortune, to contémplate the 
poverty to which hia darling wife and children were 
reduced, he pincd aWay, aufíering hia miafortunea to 
bfood on hia apirit, until finally he took aick and died. 
Hia poor wife nearly aank under the loas of her husband, 
although 8he had borne the losa of fortune with chriatian 
reaignation. In theae trying circumstancea utter ruin 
would indeed have overtaken the little family had it not 
been for the oxertions of the daughter, who diaplayed an 
energy which was above her yeara. She attended to 
the cloaing of her father’a affairs and nuraed her mother 
through a long illness, as if she had been accustomed to 
theae thinga from childhood, matead of being the off- 
apring of luxury. When her father’a estáte waa aettled, 
a bare pittance of fíve hundred dollars waa paid to her. 
On thia paltry aum, with the aid of her needle, ahe 
managed to aupport the family for two yeara, during 
which her mother waa ill for most of the time. But 
their mcan8 had at length failed, and although Alice 
had foreseen thia with a heavy heart, yet ahe had endea- 
vored to kecp up and atill maintained a cheerful aspect. 
On thia evening they had consumed their laat loaf of 
bread. Their fuel too was nearly gone. They had no 
meana of replenishing either, until Alice had finiahed and 
been paid for the fine piece of fancy needle work on 
which ahe had been working. At length ahe rose up. 

“ There it ia done,” ahe said, 44 and now I will run 
home with it In an hour I will be back.” 

44 What through the atorm, my child 7” said the mother. 

“ Yes í but it anows vcry little now, and beaidee I pro- 
miaed to have the work done by to-night” 

The mother looked on her child and sighed, but made 
no farther anewer; ^nd Alice, putting on her bonnet and 
wrapping a thin shawl around her—for alas! she had 
no cloak—started forth into the atorm. Her brother 
would have accompanied her, but ahe would not suffer 
him to leave her invalid mother. 

CHAPTBR III.. 

The wind roared wildly eibund the rich mansión of 
Mra. Temple ton, aa ahe and her nephew Edward More¬ 
tón aat talking by the drawing room fire. The sofá had 
been wheeled in front of the grate, and the whole apart- 
ment had that air of comfort which ia ao peculiarly ap- 
preciable on a tempeatuous winter night As the aunt 
and her nephew aat listening to the shrill whiatle of the 
gale a s it swept down the Street, and then heard the low 
roar of the masay grate glowing with ita load of coal, 
their situation and feelinga were in striking contraat 
with thoae of the little group we have just left ahivering 
over their scanty fire. 

41 Why, Edmund,” aaid the aunt, continuing their 
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conversation, “yon are crazy. Refuse Mis* Oxley’s 
hand, with two hundred thousand doliere, when yon 
know you can win her—and all on account of this 
strange whim. In love with a portrait! I a sed to 
think, ray dear nephew, you had tense; but this ia a 
proof of your utter insanity.” 

“But wouid you have me marry where I do not 
love!” 

Now Mrs. Temple ton, although a woman of the 
world, and placing pcrhaps too great a valué on fiches, 
had a good heart. This question for a moment stag- 
gered her. But at length she answered frankly. 

“Certainly not Ent then Miss Oxley surely is a 
loveable girl, and one any gentleman could love.” 

“Here you mistake, my dear aunt Miss Oxley is a 
very sweet creature, I confesa; and yet she docs not 
approach my beau ideal. I cannot, therefore, love her. 
But, in this my8terious portrait, I behold every thing I 
could iook for, since, not only does the mere physical 
beauty of the face equal my beau ideal, but there is all 
that evidence of a puré and sensitive, yet lofty soul 
stamped there, which I should desire, The original of 
that portrait, I know , is the noblest of her sex.” 

“ Why what a rhapeody!” said the aunt with a quiet 
smile, “ bnt seriously, I should like to see this portrait 
Why,” she asked a little archly, “didn’tyou bring it 
with you! It’s not quite two hundred miles betwixt 
dty and city; and then, you know, I could have hung it 
up in my parlor, and advertised all my friends to search 
for the original—” 

It is imposaible to say how long Mrs. Templeton 
wouid have continued in this half teasing way, but at 
this instant the Street bell rang. 

“ Who can it be, at this hour and on such a night!” 
said she, breaking short off in her conversation. 

“ Miss Beckett has brought her work borne,” said the 
footman, “ and she wouid prefer heariog your opinión of 
it, if you can afford her the leisure.” 

“ Poor child!” said Mrs. Templeton, in a tone of 
commisseration, “ send her up at once. Bhe doubtless 
wants the money,” continued the lady, “ or she wouid 
scarcely have walked here through all this pelting storm. 
And she has seen better days too, or I am mistaken. 
Keep your seat, Edmund,” she said, as her nephew rose 
to leave, “ you can throw yourself in that chair where 
you won’t be noticed; and besides I wish you to see my 
pretty sempstress,” she continued in a gaycr tone, “for 
I ’ll stake my new ponies against your hunter that she ’s 
quite as beautiful as your portrait Indeed I know no 
one who equals her in loveliness, and you are a (vare 
there are not a few pretty girls among my acquaintance.” 

Edmund sank to bis seat just as the door opened. 
Not wishing to intimídate the visitor, he did not look 
up until she had taken her seat and began eonvereing 
with Mrs. Templeton. At letigth, however, he cast his 


eyes toward her. The young lady wore a cióse cottage 
bonnet, and as her side was tumed toward hiro he could 
not see her face. But he noticed that her form was one 
of exquisito proportions, and that her foot and hand 
were of the most delicate mould and size. He thought 
too that he had never heard a voice half so musical; and 
when he noticed the thin shawl which she wore, he 
could scarcely restrain his feelings. At this inBtant the 
young lady, not aware that a tbird person was in the 
room, turned her face in his direction. He started and 
uttered involuntarily an exclamation of delight; for there, 
exact in every feature and in the expression of the face, 
was the living counterpart of the Uxkxows Po rtbait ! 
Yes! it was indeed the beautiful original who sat be¬ 
fare him in her surpassing loveliness, seeming more 
lovely to Moreton’s eyes from the obvious penury against 
which she so nobly strove. 

We leave our readers to imagine the seque!. The 
agitation of Moretón forbade conceahnent, and his 
words, apparently so extraordinary to the young lady, 
but which were quickly understood by Mrs. Templeton, 
soon brought metiere to a crisis. She took on heraelf 
the explanation, and with the tact and delicacy of her 
sex, acquainted the agitated girl with sufficient to ac¬ 
count for her nephew’s conduct. 

We may suppose that the little íamily slept, that night, 
under a warmer roof than they had been accustomed to 
for many a long day; but in this malter, with an equal 
regard to tact and delicacy, Mrs. Templeton only ap- 
peared. 

Alice could not long resist the earnest pleadings of 
Moretón. One who had loved her so long and faithfully 
in secret could not fail to make her happy ; and besides 
her own heart, when she began to see her suitor’s good 
qualitiee, pleaded powerfully in his favor. Befare spring 
had uahered in her flowere, Alice was the happy wife of 
Moretón. 

The portrait, which had firet made her known to our 
hero, had been painted just befare Mr. Beckett’s failure, 
and when he became bankrupt he had been unable to 
pay the artist for the picture. It was sent to the exhi- 
bition to be sold; but as this was in another city 
no one knew who was represented by the Urkicowü 

PORTRAIT. 
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THE UNLUCKY INCOGNITO. 

BT B. B. THOM. 

Once upon a time thertí lived, in the good city of 
Brussels, a certain charlatán, whosc vanity was con- 
tinually leading him into diíliculties. To crcdit his 
own account no man had passed through greater pcrils 
or enjoycd a more extensivo acquaintance with cclcbrated 
geniuses. He cven ventured to boast that there was not a 
great personage who figured in the Revolution, or during 
the Empire, that had not beca anxioua to make his ac- 
quain tunee. If you were lo believe Robinson, Carnba- 
céres forgot bis title of Arch-Chanccllor of the Empire, 
to chat with the Vcntriloquist; the Prince Talleyrand 
declared tbe greatest pleasure in life was talking with 
the wondcrful Magician; Marie Louisc w'as never tired 
of looking at bis phantasmagoria; whilc the Emperor 
and King spokc in the most familiar terms with Mr. 
Robinson, whilc he shufíled the curds, and had more 
than once slightly pinchod his cara—a testiraony of aflec- 
tion and familiarity that he only deigned to give but to 
two or threc of his prime favoritos. 

But then, Mr. Robinson—that is, if you were to 
believe his own account of hirnsclf—was a man of 
simple habita, and decided Iiterary tas te; therefore it 
was that he preferred the society of artista, of poets, of 
authors of all kinds, to that of emperors, duchcsses, 
marshals, dukes, and. functionarics of the Legión of 
Honor. He dined regularly, he said , once a weck with 
Lebrun; Andrieux consultad him as to his lccturcs at 
the College of Francc; Dclillc rcad his verses for him; 
Amault let him have the first sight of his best epigrama; 
and, lastlv, Marie Joseph Chenicr could not livo without 
him! If only two days passed without secing liim 
(Robinson,) he ran to his housc, lcaped upon his ncck, 
and could not bear quitting him. 

44 Thon you are about to enjoy a very great happinesa,” 
said the master of the hotel, 44 for M. Chenicr has just arri- 
ved at Brussels. He has taken up his abodc in this hotel.” 

44 Marie Joseph Chenier!” qried out Robinson, with a 
noisy, joyous shout, in the accents of which, bowever, 
could be discovercd a slight tinetnre of embarrassment. 

44 Yes, he himself wrotc his ñame upon my register. 
Hcrc it is— 4 Chenicr .’ I also rcmarked his ñame upon 
his portmanteau. Surely you can recognise in the 
register the handwriting of your friend.” 

44 Perfectly well; it is he himself; the matter is no 
longer doubtful,” resumed Robinson. 44 To-morrow 
morning I must certainly cali upon, and pay my re¬ 
specta to him.” 

44 To-morrow! What! wait until to-morrow to em¬ 
brace your frifend!” 

44 Ah, unfortunatcly, just before I left Paris we had a 
slight quarrel.” 
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44 Fie! a quarrel with the author of Charles the Kinth, 
of Fenelon , and of Caius Gracchus ,” interrupted a 
young man, who piqued himself upon his Iiterary tasto. 
44 Ah! if I were the friend of such a man, as you have 
the happincss to be, I would press him in my arms, and 
ask his pardorí for any wrong he supposed I might have 
dono. This I would do, instead of standing upon cerc- 
mony with him.” 

44 These are noble sentiments; sentiments that I 
approve of so rnuch, that I mean to act upon them. 
I shall immediately wait upon Chenier—my friend, 
Chenicr!” 

“And wc, gcntlcmen,” observed the Iiterary cnthu- 
siast, 44 what shall we do ? Can wc have in the city of 
Brussels one of tbe greatest writers of the age, without 
sbowing how much wc admire him? Ycsterday we 
applaudcd at the thcatre a tiagedy of Chcuicr’s, and 
to-day shall not Chenier know how highly the peoplc 
of Brussels apprcciatc great poets 1 Wc must give him 
a serenade.” 

44 Yes, he must be serenaded ; that is it,” was repeated 
on all sidos with cnthusiasm. 44 A serenado, a serenado!” 

Instantly all were occupied in arranging the musical 
fetc. They alliliated Robinson, in despite of himself, in 
the joyous conspiracy, in order that he might harangue 
the Poet in presenting to him his numerous admirers at 
Brussels. Robinson wished to decline the honor, which 

i 

he declared should devolve upon an inhabitant of the 
country. But they paid no attention to his scruplc*, 
and he was therefore compellcd to go along with thein. 

In order that the reader may tbe better understand 
the scenc that is about to follow, it is ncccssary to stato 
the Bclgians are the greatest serenadors upon tbe face 
of the oarth. The 8paniards thcrnselvOs are thrifty in 
their nocturnal concerts, when compared with the 
wo;thy Flemings. Every occurrcncc gives occasion to 
a serenade. Is any one leaving the country? There 
is a serenade. Does one arrive from abroad ? A sere¬ 
nade. If it be a marriage, or a christening, or a birthday, 
the serenade is never wanting, with its bass, its threc 
violins, its ilute, its clarionet, its trombone, and its vio- 
lincello. The complimcnt-givcrs take up their position 
in a silent and mysterious manner about ninc in the 
evening. They range the rusel vos, mostly, bencath the 
window of the porson about to be feted, and then, 44 ono 
—two—threc”—the master of the little orchestra waves 
his how, and out bursts some triumphant air. The 
crowd gathers together on hearing the noise; the Win¬ 
dows open, and are filled with the curious; all shout, 
and all hurrah. All then ordinarily íinishes with a 
speech from the baleony. The serenaded is often sur- 
prised in his robe de chambre , and while hctiolds bis 
nightcap and grasps his loosc dressing gown tightly about 
him with one hand, he gestieulates with the other, und 
tries, or pretends to Iry to 44 wipc away a teur.” 
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While the admircrs of Chenier wcre prcparing for 
him an unexpccted compliment, thc object of all their 
solicitude had comfortably ensconced himself in an ^rm- 
chair, by the side of a good fire (for it was the month 
of November,) and seemed to be given up to all the 
ease and happiness of a tired traveller, who ha§ escaped 
from some disagreeable rencontre, and wishes to com¬ 
pénsate himself by the demolition of a quiet, well-dressed 
supper. This individual eeemed to have cast off all care 
from his mind, until he saw the master of the hotel mount 
to his chamber, bearing a towel upon his arm, and evi- 
dcntly determinad upon servjng him, instead of -leaviog 
that task to the w ai tere. 

To the horror of Chenier, he saw ¡n the manner of 
the hotel-kecper, that there was something mysterious. 
There was an air of great shrewdness in the countenance 
and mannere of the host, and there was certainly an af- 
fectation in the constant repetition of the ñame of , his 
guest That ñame, it must be added, seemed to act very 
disagreeably upon thc nerves of the traveller. 

“Docs Monsicur Chenier wish for any thing?. Is 
Monsieur Chenier satisfied 1 Has Monsieur Chenier 
any order to give ? Did Monsieur Chenier likc the roast 
fowll” 

He who was the object of so much attention followed 
with an unquiet eye all the movements of his host 
Througb the exaggeration of politeness, he thought he 
could discover something like irony. He sought to 
penétrate the secret of this enigma, and he had not long 
to search for it, when, on a sudden, the 6erenade buret 
upon him like a clap of thunder, with its firet awful 
uproar and gigantic acclamation. 

The fork fell from the hand of Chenier, and his face 
assumed the paleness of death, when the host cried out, 

“Monsieur Chenier did not expect auch a fine recep- 
tion as this, I am eure.” 

“How cíid any one know of my arrival at Brus- 
selsl” 

“ You owe this fete to one of your París friends, who 
has just recognized you.” 

“The madraan! the thief!” cried the traveller. “I 
leíl Paria to avoid him, and yet he pursucs me; and not 
only that, but he betakes himself to a tumult A cha¬ 
rivari ! a charivari! What have I eve* done to the 
maní” 

“Let not Monsieur Chenier be angry,” humbly said 
the hotel-keeper, who piqued himself upon his know- 
ledge of Rocino. “ We can appreciate you, sir, as well 
in Brussels as they do m París. We cannot respect the 
incógnito of a man like M. Chenier.” 

Thesc words, so far from appeasing the anger and the 
fevcrísh <*citcment of the hero of the fete, seemed but 
to increase them still more. However, the serenade 
continued with increasing magnificence. If the musi- 
eians paused but for an instan!, the crowd uttered cries, 


in which the stranger could not but too well recognize 
his ñame—“ Chenier! Chenier ! Chenier!” 

“ After such an exposure,*” said he,there is no 
retreating. I must resign mysejf to my fate.” 

He got up from the table,hnd took from his travelling 
trunk a brace of pistols, which, with trcmbling hands, 
he placed upon the mantel-piece. The host, who did 
not understand him, and who néver could comprehend 
him, «tole quietly out of the room, stupified at seeing, for 
the first time, a man enraged because he was honored 
with a serenado. 

“Now,” said the young litcrary man, who had given 
rise to all this commotion for the purposo of paying his 
homage to abrother poet, “now, I warrant, M. Chenier 
is going to make his appearance at the balcony, to 
harengue us and to thank us.” 

“ I have no doubt at all of it,” said Robinson, who 
contrivcd, however, to place himself in the darkest comer 
he could find; “ but then we must cali for him.” 

“Bravo! bravo! Chcniej; Chenier!” exclaimed the 
crowd as if with one voice—“ forward, Chenier! for- 
ward.” 

“ Bravo! a crown of laurel! we must give him a 
crown,” said some one. 

The Belgians havo the same ardor for giving crowns 
as for hearing serenades. The proposition was therefore 
aocepted with transport, and they rañ to search for a 
garland of laurels. 

“ Since he does not appear for .our cali, you must go 
to the chamber of your friend,” said the young author 
to the mountebank, “ and compel him to appear at the 
window—-once there, I can clap a crown upon bis head.” 

Robinson could not refuse to obey this command. 
Both, then mounted, to the chamber of the poet, and 
tapped lightly on the door. Chenier himself opened it. 

“ I know the motive of your coming,” he remarked, 
“ and aleo the pereon who. has urged you on to this. I 
am at your command, only show me to dress myself. 

“There is no neccssity for it— the people expect you 
with such a Iively impatience, that they will never 
remark the negligence of your costume—a negligence, 
bcskles, that is quite excusable in a traveller like you /” 

“ But, who in the world could have told you of my 
arrival. To whom am I indebted for thes© pereecu- 
tions ]” 

“ What exquisito raodesty—to desígnate as persecu- 
tions the honors that aro justly your due! Besides, as 
you well know tho fact, it wyour friend Robinson 
who recognised your autograph.” 

“ Robinson! Robinson! my friend , too, Robinson ! 
I never knew Robinson—I never heard of Robinson.” 

“Yes—I—,” exclaimed the charlatán in despair, and 
flinging himself into the arms of the traveller— 

“ But, Sir, I do not know who you are.” 

“Ah! pardon him,” exclaimed the young Belgiau 
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poet—“pardon him on this solcmn and august occasion. 
Whatever be the wrong he haa done to your feelings, he 
has openly confessed them, and has nobly expresscd his 
sorrow for them. Do not, then, carry his punishment 
to the dreadful extremity of feigning not to know him.” 

44 If I were not half foolish already, ibis persecution 
would drive me mad,” roared out the poor little man in 
a passion. . 

44 Chenier! Chenier !” shouted, or rather bellowed out 
a thousand voices beneath the window. 

Chenier fell back upon the sofá, palé and fainting. 

“This is, indeed, equal to assassination. Here I 
thought no one could know me—here I have offered 
injury to no man, and yet here is there gathered an 
entire population who deinand from me my head.” 

44 Yes—it is your head that tliey demand,” interrupted 
the Belgian and misinterpreting the language he had 
heard. 

44 Do not refuse it to them any longer. De pleased to 
present it to them.” 

44 What is it give them my head ? Give them my 
otvn head?" repeated the unhappy man, who flung 
himself about as if in a con fu sed dream, and did not 
understand any thing of what wafc passing around 
him. 

The young Belgian quickly opeñed his window—cast 
himself upon the Frenchman, and by main forcé, dragged 
him to the window. The latter thought he was about 
to be flung among the crowd in the Street, and therefore 
clung with a desperate energy to the balcony. As soon 
as the spectators beheld him—touched with the modesty 
of the poet, and the resistance that he oíTcred to their 
homage, they set up a huzza, so loud, so astound- 
ing, and so awful that it woufd have deadened even the 
roa^ of a park of artillery—and at the same instant the 
Frenchman felt something coid, dainp, and clammy de-^ 
scending upon his bald pate. 

At length the victim escaped from the hands of 
the Belgian, pushed him out of the room (Robinson had 
made his escape some time before)—bolted and barred * 
the door, and in flinging himself upon the sofá, perceived 
something fall from his head. 

41 What, a crown, too! oh! oh!” It was as if he had 
said— 44 1 am made utterly contemptible.” 

The poor man f&ncied that his troubles were over for 
the evening; but suddenly he heard a dull noise on the 
staircase. It was followed by whispering voices, and 
the steps of persone who were moving forward with 
precaution. The noise became more distinct as it ap- 
proached the chaml>er. Persons stopped at the door— 
they tapped gently—no noticc was taken of them, and 
then a voiee bawled through the key-hole— 

“Monsieur Chenier! opon the door ifyou picase. Do 
not any longer maintain an usclcss incógnito. One of 
vour fiiends has recognised you in Brus?els. Mr. i 
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Robinson, Sir, the celebrated ventriloquiet, knows you 
very well.” 

44 1 don’t know you at all. I hever knew Robinson 
—-I never saw a ventriloquiet. When will you have 
done with this nonsensel What more do you want 
with me ?” 

44 It is to pray you that you will honor us by being 
present at a banquet, intended to show our respect for 
you.” 

44 A banquet for me!!! why so ? I don’t know you, 
and you don’t know me.” 

44 What origináis all these great poets are!” said one 
of those besieging the door to an assistant 44 Never in 
my life did I see any thing to equal his obstinacy. 
Well, we must obtain by main forcé, what he refíises 
to do^willingly. The sime thing happened once to 
Rousseau, and that great 'man was delighted with the 
forcé that was used against him. We’ll try the same 
now.” 

The speaker placed his back against the door. He 
bent his legs, made a bow of his shoulders—and crash! 
in went the door, and over it 44 the deputation” of the 
44 good citizens of Brussels.” They laid hold of the tra- 
veller, carried him away in their arme, amid loud shouU 
of joy from the mob assembled outside the banquetting 
hall In five minutes afterward the stranger found 
himself on the right of the ohairman, at a grand ban¬ 
quet. Next to him—and in compliment to him —was 
placed his dear friend Robinson. In vain did he protest 
against his being thus treated—in vain did be even ask 
permistión to change his moming gown for a coat. 
They held him fast—a prisoner of war, and whether he 
would or not, he was forced to partake of an excellcnt 
supper. 

At last, the dessert was placed on the table, and one 
of the entertainers aróse. Troubled, agilated, it might 
v be said excited, considering in whose presence he stood, 
he drew from his pocket a piece of paper, and then pro- 
’ posed the following toast— 

44 To Chenier—the great poet! The illustrious dra- 
matic author, whose sublime talent, Belgium i i vals 
| France in awarding to him the full raeed of admiration. 
May he ever bear in mind the hospitable réception that 
the city of Brussels is happy in having the opportunity 
of giving to him. To Chenier—to the great poet!” 

The person to whorn this compliment was paid then 
rose, and there was instantly a dead silence in all parte 
of the room. 

44 Gentlemcn,” said he, «I am very grateful to you 
for your hospitaiity; but it is to me, in eflect, a very 
great injury and annoyance. Perhaps there is a poet 
whose ñame is the same as mine—but thank Heaven! 

I never knew hirp, ñor his stuíT called poetry; I am 
Matthew John Chenier, a dealerin Bordeaux wines. and 
I have come here from Paria, on business.” 
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A lively murmur of disapprobation interrupted him. 

“ Oh ! this is going too far with the matter,” said one 
of the hosts. “ Does he take us for idiots?” 

A person sitting next to Robinson said, “ Come, Sir, 
you can put an end to this ñdiculous foolery. Is he not 
the great poet 1 Is it not Chenier’s eloquent pen that 
has written Charles IX.?” 

“ Chenier is a great poet,” said Robinson. 

“ Are you not Ais friend ?” 

“ The friendship of a great man is what I have ahvays 
bccn proud of.” 

“But you don’t answer the question directly,” said 
the Hercules who had broken in the door. “ Is that 
person Chenier the poet, or not ? Have you been telling 
us lies—yes or no ?” 

“ That person is Chenier the poet,” stuttered ojjt the 
scanip. 

“Very well. Now, then, Monsieur Chenier,” said 
this furious admirer of verses, “ I declare to you in my 
own ñame, and in that of my fellow citizens, that your 
attempting to carry on this farce any further will be 
considered by me and by them, a persona! insult, for 
which you shall become personally responsible.” 

What! it is to fight a duel with you ?” said Chenier. 

u Yes, our friendship or our vengcance—makc your 
choice.” 

“ Oh! then sincc you will have it so—and that is the 
only condition on which I can escape—I arn a great 
poet.” 

Thundcrs of applause followed this announcement. 
He had to shake hands with every man in the room. 
Some even embraced him, and many reproached him 
tenderly with his foolish obstinacy. 

The Herculean orator at length asked pcrinission to 
speak. 

“Now, gentlemcn,” said he, “we must try and obtain 
a favor from the glorious Chenier. It is that he will 
recite for us some of his verses.” 

“ But I never made a verse in my lifc!” 

“ What, again !” roared out the stentor, whilc indig- 
nation reddened the faces of those around, who were 
already warraed with winc. 

“Gentlemen,” said a traveller, who was modestly 
scated at the lower end of the table, and who had asked 
the permission of joining in the banquet, when he had 
leamed, as he descended from his carriage, that the hero 
of the féte was Chenier, “Gentlemcn,” said he,- 44 M. 
Chenier was so kind as to tell me some of the last verses 
he has composcd; and if you perrnit me, I shall recite 
them. By this means harmony may be restored.” 

“ Recite—recite!” was called oüt fróm all parts of the 
room. 

Whilst M. Chenier looked on the scenc around him, 
quite stupified, the traveller stood up, and recited the 
sceties on “ Calumny,” not then published, with so 


much' grace, feeling, and beauty, that the unanimous 
and heart-felt applause of the meeting grccted him at the 
cióse of every strophe. Again and again was the hero 
of the fete congratulated upon his incomparable verses. 

The morning sun at length beamed through the 
Windows, and put an end to the noisy fete. The poet 
was permitted to retire; and however eager he was to 
do so, he could not quit the hall without ehaking hands 
with the gentleman whose poétry had so happily deli- 
vered him. 

“I- repcat to you, Sir,” he said, in thanking the 
stranger, “ upon my honor I am not a poet—and 1 do 
not even know, ñor evor saw M. Chenier who makes 
verses.” 

The stranger advanccd to Robinson, and said to him, 
“ Why did you not free this gentleman from his embar- 
rassment!” 

The conjuror blushed. * * 

The stranger continued, “ You are, Sir, with all your 
faults, a very amusing person, and I am obliged to you 
for a night’s amusement. Whon you come to Paria, 
will you favor me with a visit 1 That is my addresa.” 

He gave his card to Robinson; and whatever was the 
ñame that the conjhror read on it, he grew palé—bowed 
down to the very earth, ¿nd—the next morning started 
for Germany. 

As to M. Chenier, the traveller and dealer in wines— 
he set out for Paria the very next day. He applied for, 
and obtained permission from thfe Council of State, to 
insert an S into his ñame of Chenier, and also to desíg¬ 
nate himself by his native place. He for ever aflerward 
signed his ñame Chcsnicr de Macón . 
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VELA8CO, OR THE ELOPEMENT. 

BT A • W. KOITIT. 

“ ’T is but thy ñame that is my enemy; 

Thou art thyself, though not a Montague.” 

• 

Dona Constanza de Tolosa sat by the window of her 
apartment gazing upon a rich and lovely 1 and sea pe, 
whoae surnmer verdure, alightly tinged with the golden 
bloom of early autamn, was then sweetly glowing ¡n the 
mellow radiance of the moon. She held in her hand a 
beautiful half-blown rose that had been thrown unob- 
aerved into the room, upon one of the leavea of which 
was written the laconic communication —“Le amo de 
corazón — Vblasco í” Over this she had long wondered 
without having the slightest idea whence it carne, or for 
what purpose it might be intended, except to excite her 
wonder, as she was unaequainted with the ñame of 
“ Velasco,” and also unconscious of having ever attracted 
the admiration of a stranger. But her eyes were now 
tracing the course of the gracefully winding Tagua whoae 
tranquil waters, glittering like molten silver, flowed 
within a few yarda from beneath the casement, thence 
brightly onward amidst groves and vineyards until lost 
to her view in the distance; yet her thoughts were wan- 
dering back through the green vista of girlhood to those 
sunny hours when she, a gl adso me child, roamed in care- 
less gayety along its fertile banks, plucking bright flow- 
ers to wreath in her dear mother’s hair, and dreaming of 
naught save the future joya that were in store for her. 
She was happy then, aye, truly so! She felt the re&lity 
now of those blissful scenes which had seemed only 
gliinpses of happier days to come; for since then she 
had strown the last flowers she could bear to pluck 
thence over that dear mother’s grave; and there was now 
ne¿ther parent or kin left in the wide world to love her. 
8he felt that her fate was lonely and friendless, even though 
she remained the solé beiress of a proud and wealthy 
house, and was also possessed of beauty and attractions 
that migbt readily have enabled her to rank peerless above 
the loveiiest maidens of Spain’s sunny clime. Yet these 
were as nothing—for they yieldeJ her no pleasure; while 
thaf were as dross compared to the wealth of afleotion 
pent up within her puré bosom, and yearning to gush 
forth in one clear stream of rapture at the feet of some 
beloved object 

Placed, while yet a child at her mother’s death, under 
the care of Señor López, a stera guardián, she had been 
kept as it were, a lovely flower to deck his own alcová 
with the watchful jealousy of a lynx-eyed Argua; who 
seemed ever fearfol that the world might rob him of his 
treasure—the interest of her estáte, his fee in guardian- 
ship. He had kept her alraost estranged from society, 
with little more freedom than the privilege of gazing, as 


now, from the Windows of her dreary prison-house upon 
the bright scenes around, from whose enjoy menta she 
was tyrannically shut out; but when nearly placed by 
her years above this surveillance, he was fain to relax 
somewhat the vigilance with which he had hitherto 
guarded her from the snares and temptations of the 
world; and she at times venlured forth, like a bird from 
its cage, to tas te the sweets of liberty, though ever ac- 
companied in her wanderings, that she might not even 
then be free from restraint 

While thus enwrapt with saddened reflections of the 
past, joined with doubtful anticipations of the future, the 
tones of a guitar, playing a light and happy air, reached 
her ears, and attracted her attention. Tuming in the 
direction whence they procccded, Bhe observed a small 
pinnace sailing gently down the stream, passing as she 
eupposed from the villa above. To her extreme sarpóse, 
when arnving opposite her window, it tumed in to- 
ward the shore, while its occupant observing her aroee 
and bowed—then touched a few notes on his instrument 
and sang the following:— 

A wand’rer rcturn’d to my home once again; 

In my own native valleys so dear, 

I’ve found a rich treasure I sought for in vain, 

Through all the wide world save my beautiful Spain, 
Unconscious the jewei was here; 

By the bank9 of her syeet flowing stream— 

And puré as its wave’s limpid gleam. 

I*ve roved from the West to India’a bright shore, 

From North to the South ever free; 

But ne’er had I seen when my travels were o'er. 

As I turn’d to my home to wander no more, 

A maiden so lovely as thee; 

Thou brightest of earth’s fairest daughters— 

A queen by my own Tagus’ waters. 

I ’ve gazed on the charras of the “ Maids of Caghmere,” 
And glanced in thoir “ lovc-lighted” eyes; 

Yet their light ne’cr shone with a magic so dear, 

Ñor their beauty so swcet as thine dotn appear, 

Thou flower of my own native skies;— 

Freshly blooming in fragrance and pride, 

By the margin of Tagus* clear tide. 

I love thee! I love thee! with hcart and with soul! 

And pnssion as ardent as free! 

Which aye may endure without check or control, 

Ever changelessly truc while Tagus shall roll, 

Its bright swelling waves to the sea. 

Ahí tell me not in vain do I woo! 

And bid me, swcet ángel, adieu! 

The Dona listened with delightful astonisbment to the 
words of the soug, deeming them yery flatteóng, though 
perhape a little extravagant. His voice bad a manly 
sweetness in it that captivated her ear; while the grace- 
ful dignity of his bearing gave assurance that he was of 
a supeóor order to the common-place caballeros whom 
she usually saw passing and repassing up and down the 
nver; and the fervent air and tone with which he sang, 
caused an undeflnable sensation to arise within the breas t, 
while her warm heart increased its pulsations, as if thnll- 
ing under some rapturous excitement. 

He bad scarcely fínished, however, when she was 
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st&rtled by a sudden knocking at her ch&mber door, and 
the voice of Señor López, who bade her cióse the case- 
ment immediately and retire to her couch. Reluctantly 
obeying tbe imperious mándate, she waved a grateful 
acknowledgment to the handsome cavalier, who bowed 
with ardent respect as she vanished from his sight; and 
then she sought her 'couch—but not to sleep. Her 
thoughts had now a more agrecable subject for medita ti on, 
and she reflected upon it with sanguine and delightful 
anticipations. A new Ufe seemed dawning upon her— 
a Ufe of love and happiness, in which is comprised wo- 
man’s chief existence; and a still small voice whispered 
to her heart that its yearnings were not all in vain—that 
it might yet pour out its trcasures without reserve, and 
receive a grateful return, while the world would be no 
longer to her so lonely and dreary as it had ever seemed 
since her raother’s death. 

Slumber at length closed her eyelids, and her dreams 
were of a most blissful nature, for they imagcd forth 
visions of love and lovers singing and playing amid rosy 
bowers, while her unknown “Velasco” appeared to be 
their king, and still paid all homage to her—choosing 
her out from among the loveliest to be his bride and 
queen. Her breast seemed thrílling with an almost suf- 
focating feeling of rapture, and her heart swelling fuII, 
nearly to bursting with the intensity of its joys, until 
arríving as it were at the summit of bliss, those bright 
fancies were suddenly dissipated by the entrance of a 
hideous dragón amidst that fairy scene to fright her 
from its enjoyment. She awoke, and her thoughts re¬ 
verted back to the incidente of the evening previous, 
while they seemed almost too delightful for reality, and 
she could hardly convince herself that they were not also 
a portion of her dream. But there lay the rose wither- 
ing upon her toilet, to which she ran and read over and 
over again the sweet confession that “Velasco! loved 
her with all his heart /” She was satisfied that had 
been no delusion, and with an indescribable expression 
of dcUght and wonder blendingly depicted upon ber 
sunny features, she pressed the mu te messenger to her 
coral lips, and smiled as if its very fragrance breathed of 
love. 

“He loves rae! he lovcs me!” she exclaimed in the 
exuberance of her joy, which was, however, immediately 
checkod by a more serious reflection. “ But who is it 
that loves me ?” she musingly asked herself. “ Who is 
Señor Velasco?” She could not imagine whom he 
might be, for she had never heard the ñame, and was 
therefore unable to condude whether he was a noble, or 
hidalgo—though he must be a perfcct gentlemán, or he 
would never have devised such an exquisitely romantic 
mode of expressing his passion to her. “And does he 
rtaüy love me?” She mused; but this, the more she 
reflectad upon it, seemed as puzzling as the rest, for how 
was she to determine whether he intended it all as some 


mere passing act of gallantry, or was sincere in his pro- 
fessions? Yet even then it was bliss to believe the 
doubtful equivocaron, that “ lies like truth.” 

Frora mom till night, the image of that handsome 
cavalier, and the flattering words of his song, so occupied 
her mind that she could think of little else; while she 
sat humming ovee, the pleasing air, and gazing upon the 
place where she last saw him wafting kisses toward her 
on the wings of night, and as intently as if he were still 
visible to her sight Her Wakeful fancies now conjured 
np dreams again similar to her raidnight visión ; but they 
were also doomed to be dispelled by a phantom equally 
as horrible—and appearing more like reality than the 
former. 

Three days añerwaids, Señor López eongratulatingly 
informed her that she was a betrothed bride! and that 
her marríage would take place in the course of a few 
short weeks! 8he was astonished! aye, utterly con- 
founded by the unexpected inteUigence; and sooth there 
was indeed ampie reason, for this was the first intima- 
tion she had received of such being a probable occur- 
rencc. However, afler tbe firat shock of the staitling 
communication had passed over, she began to consolé 
herself with the reflection that it must be “ Velasco” 
who had thus suddenly proposed for her; but as her 
guardián continued, she nearly fainted with the sudden 
reaction which chilled her hopes. 

“ You 8ec, my dear, Don Emannel, who is a nohle- 
man at Madrid, has wrítten to me, soliciting the honor 
of your hand in marríage. Knowing well his state and 
importance, I returned him my consent immediately. 9 

“ But you could not give him my consent!” said she 
in a tone of deep reproach. 

“ Oh, no! yon will give that as a m&tter of course!” 
he replied, laughing, without appearing to think that 
she could have the slightest objection to so advantageous 
a match. 

Dona Constanza felt ready to weep with indignation; 
but womanly pride sustained her, and she returned in a 
tone that was intended to ngnify her firraness, though 
her voice was tremulous with emotion. “Then, Señor, 
as a matter of course t I will not give my consent; but 
will rather enter a convent then marry Don Emanuel— 
even though he were the king himself!” And «he 
turned quickly from the presence of her mercenary 
guardián toward her chamber, there to give relief to her 
sorrows and vexation by a flood of tears. She was very 
angry with him for such impertinent officiousness; as 
indeed what young maiden would not have been, thus 
to be disposod of, like a horse or a slave—to have a hus- 
band selccted and agreed upon, and her own approval 
and consent to an arrangement, usually the most impor- 
tant of any in woman’s life, deeraed of veiy little account 
—but to follow, however, as a “ m&tter of course.” She 
knew nothing of Don Emanuel, excepl that his ñame 
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had been casually mentioned once or twice in her hear- 
ing as a gentleman of high rank in Madrid, but who had 
spent of late some years abroad. He might be oíd and 
ugly for all abe knew to the contrary; and his very 
ñame sounded as if it belonged to a croas and stupid oíd 
bachelor. " What care I for his state and importance!” 
she exclaimed, pettishly, as theso words recurred to her 
mind, 44 I could not love him if he werc made of gold 
and jewels!” 

Ñor could she have lo ved him while her heart was 
pre-occupied by the graceful image of anothcr—that of 
her mysterious serenader; whom, howevcr, she had not 
seen since that eventful evening of his fírst appearance. 
This seemed vcry strange to her, as she nightly watched 
eager and anxiously hour aíler hour for his dearly anti- 
cipated reappearance; but in vain. She felt it indecd 
singular, yet she could not believe that such a noble 
looking gentleman would play falsely merely to deceive 
a simple maiden—kindling an undying ñame in her 
boeom, and then vanishing as mysteriously as he carne, 
leaving it to rage and consume her heart unheeded. 
Some accident must full surely have befallen him, or he 
would have sought an interview with her long before;— 
and she wcpt with deep anguish at the thought. 

But whether “ Velasco ,, carne or not, she was fully 
resolved to oppose her tyrannical guardianes plan, even 
though the laws of her country might leave her no alter¬ 
nativo between a compliance with his wishes and a living 
burial within a conventos walls, if he chose to enforce 
her marrioge before she was free from his control. She 
rightly deemed that he had sinister views in thus con- 
tracting her withoul her own consent, and to an utter 
stranger ; for he shrewdly inferred that the magnificent 
Don, from the immensity of his own wealth, would 
be more than likely to overlook some few discrcpancies 
which had occurred in the management of his ward’s 
estáte, either through negligence or design on bis part. 

However, he said nothing further to her upon the 
subject, knowing that it would but increase the evident 
antipathy she felt towards the match; while the Don 
himself could perhaps better second his efforts, when he 
arrived, by the splendor and pomp of bis state—and a 
very little gentle enforcement, if the necessity of the 
case should strongly demand sucb proceeding. Yet he 
deemed it proper to inform him that his ward manifestad 
a elight reluctonce in agreeing to such a sudden propo- 
sition, from being doubtless a little piqued that he had 
not addressed her at the fírst Still that gentleman’s 
reply expressed no discouragcment; but ratber increased 
ardor, as if her maiden spirit raised her worth in his 
estimation, and he was therefore resolved to win her if 
possible. 

It was on the evening previous to the day when the 
presumptuous suitor to her hand was expected to arrive, ' 


that the Dona sat in her chamber with her spirits weighed 
down by the most gloomy refíections. She had given 
up all hope of ever secing “Velasco” again ; and yet 
she could not banish from her heart the lasling impres- 
sion that his manly beauty, assisted by the romance at- 
tached to his actions—had made upon it In the fervid 
elimo of Spain love does not require yeara of sunshine 
and showers to arrive at maturity. It is there in her 
verdant fields, amidst orange groves and rosy bowers, a 
fíower of magic growth, and requires neither care or attend- 
ance; but springs at once into bloom, secking its own 
nourishment of the soil from whenee it takes its lifc. 
From Bad imaginings with regard to the stianger who 
was the object of her aflections, her thoughts reverted 
with loathing to the still stranger person, who was 
equally the object of her abhorrencc; and with whom 
her guardián would heartlessly forcé her to wed, if she 
did not take some decided step to thwart his purpose. 
Though she had not yet determined upon any definite 
plan of proceeding, 6he was fully resolved that the 
haughty Don should not cven see her when he did 
arrive, and he might return again to Madrid, if he chose, 
as wise as he carne, and quite as empty, for all he was 
likely to gain of her. 

While thus sitting and rcvolving in her mind the 
woes that affíicted ber soul, she heard, as she imagined, 
the same tinkling notes which had sounded so sweet to 
her enraptured cara upon the night when 44 Velasco” 
sung to her of his admiration and love. Rushing to the 
window to assure hersclf, she saw him floating gcntly 
by; and, carried away with the enthusiastic transport of 
her feelings she waved her hand toward him in greeting, 
while her tbrobbing heart swelled full with delight. He 
kissed his in return, and then, signifying by a gesture 
that they might not speak tbrough fear of being over- 
hcard, he approached toward the shore, and tossed a 
letter attachcd to a pebble, into her opartment. Cateh- 
ing it eagerly up,she read by the light of a taper its con¬ 
tenta; and then, with an almost overpowering feeling of 
joy, she retumed .to the window and waved him her 
unhesitating consent to the proposition contained within; 
while he pa6sed silently away, wafting kisses toward her 
ontil lost to view in the obscurity of night 

The letter was signed the same as his previous mes- 
sage to her, with the simple word “Velasco!” but its 
contenta informed her that he was a gentleman of birth 
and station in Ufe; and that baving accidcntally seen 
her ooe day in the villa, he had from that moment loved 
her with devoted ardor: yet he liad been compcllcd to 
leave for Madrid at an early hour the next morning, 
and it was not then possible to seek an interview other 
than the serenade to which she Iistened one evening a 
few weeks previous. And now he deemed it too late 
for such uniese she would consent to fly with him and 
thus avoid the unión which her guardián wished to 
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forcé upon her. He seemed wretched with despair, and 
implored her with all the deep and restless eloquence oí 
true aflfeclion to comply with his wishes, and he would 
then ever love her, truly and fondly ;—saying, also, that 
he had in his power every zneans of happiness, without 
the assistance of those which her guardián might unjustly 
withhold from her. And he cóncluded by requesting 
that if she consented to his dearest decires, to postpone 
with somc plausible excuse the dreaded ceremony for a 
day, and he would be at her window on the succeeding 
night, ready to convey her with all possible speed to 
where the holy sacredóte should be in waiting to unite 
them forever. 

After he was gone she retumed and read and re-read 
those sweet lines, which seemed to her like a reprieve 
from a doom worse than even death itself, until every 
letter was engraven upon her memory—never to be 
efíaced; and then she folded it upon her heart and held 
it there, while she dreamed MI that blissful night of love 
again and her dear “ Velasco.” 

The next day an unfortunate accident, as it was un- 
derstood, delayed the arrival of Señor Lopez’s expected 
guest; for which occurrence Dona Constanza felt v duly 
thankful, while 6he made secret preparation for her in¬ 
tended flight. 

She did not feel any regret at the step she was taking, 
for she was bound by no ties to Señor López, and he 
had ever bcen to her a cold-hearted and selñsh oppressor. 
It was the climax of this course of conduct that now 
drove her forth, to find a protector in one who loved her, 
and to seek a refuge from bitter oppression; but as the 
evcning approached, she felt nervous and sick at heart 
through doubt and anxiety. She had, however, a trus- 
ting confídence in the honor of Yelasco, for every 
gesture and every word of his which she had read or 
listened to, bore the impress of love and sincerity. True, 
her acquaintance with him was very slight; but she was 
rendered desperate through love and constraint, and 
therefore procceded to an extremity, which under other 
circurastances she would have hesitated in doing. While 
awaiting the arrival of “ Velasco,” she labored under the 
most gloomy forebodings, and half repented her hasty 
promise; but then as she thought of her hópeless situa- 
tion, an occasional shudder would thrill over her frame, 
and renew again her failing resolution. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening, that she 
heard the whispered signal undemeath her window, 
while her heart seemed ready to leap from her throat 
with trepidation. Summoning up, however, the little 
energy she could command at the moment, she stepped 
timidly forth over the balcony, and thence descended into 
her lo ver’s arma, who quickly placed her on the bo&t in 
waiting, and pushed from the shore. He seated himself 
by her side and pressed her to his heart without speak- 
ing, while they were rowed swiftly toward the Villa in 


whoae suburbs her guardianes residencc was situaied; 
but had not proceeded far ere lights were seen and voices 
heard in pursuit, and they knew their flight had been 
discovered. 

Too frightened to speak, Constanza clung closer to 
her lover, as if to implore his protection; but he merely 
smiled, in derision of their danger, and bade her fear 
nothing, for all would yet be well. They were too far 
advanced to be immediately overtaken, and thus reached 
the church in safety, where the reverend priest was in 
waiting to perform the nuptial rite. He commenced in 
haste, well knowing the urgeney of the case; but the 
ceremony was soon interrupted by the stentorian voice 
of Señor López, echoing in thunder to the lofty dome of 
the church, and reverberating amid those deserted aísles, 
as he shouted, 

“ Hold! on your Ufe, holy father! and beware how 
you profane thus your sacred office!” 

Then, drawing his sword, advanced to confront the 
bold abducter of his ward, who stood calm and unmoved, 
supporting her fainting form; but paused in utter amaze- 
ment as he recognized his fea tu res, exclaiming, “ Good 
God, Don Emanuel! Is it possible that you have re- 
sorted to such ignoble raeans to win your lady 7” 

“It is, Señor,” replied Don Emanuel, smiling, “for I 
despaired of winning her otherwise. You know that 
she refosed the proposal made through her guardián; 
theiefore, I deemed it proper to gain my desires in the 
best manner possible. 8he is mine now, by her own 
free will; and I love her none the lees, for thus proving 
to me the faith of her aflection.” 

“Well, as you have won the perverso maiden ag&inst 
her desires, even though with her own free consent, the 
ceremony may proceed; and I wish my dear ward much 
pleasure, in thus having her own way in this important 
matter.” 

The partí es were married; and then of course carne 
an explanation of the mystery to Dona Constanza. Don 
Emanuel de Velasco, having seen her, as before stated, 
was immediately captivated with her beauty and sweet- 
ness; but being impcratively called away to Madrid, he 
was obliged to submit by letter, a proposal for addresaing 
her, to Señor López, who closed at once with his desires; 
arid unexpectedly, even went so far as to fix upon a day 
for the marriage, which he seemed to think, without 
doubt, would follow in a very short period. This sur- 
prised, while it gave him much pleasure, and he joyfully 
acquiesced in the arrangement; but when he understood 
that she fírmly opposcd the unión, shrewdly deeming 
that she might be ignorant of his latter tille, and encou- 
raged by her seeming gratification at the previous maní- 
festation of his love, he resolved to win her, if possible, 
under that ñame alone; and thereby assure himself 
not only of her free will, but of her affection for 
him also. The good priest was his only confidant. 
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while he trustod to have accompliahed his design undis- 
covered. 

It ¿s needless, perhaps, to mention that the result of 
the elopement waa gratifying to all the partios concerned, 
as it united Dona Constanza to her “ VeJaaco,” as well 
as to her guardianes “Don Emanuel;” and she had 
never re ason to repent the hasty stop, which, to appear- 
ance, was forcéd upon her. 
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THE WIFE’S COUNSEL. 

BY ELLEN A8HTON. 

“Wht are you so glooruy, Edmund ?” said a happy 
wife and mother to her husband, as they sat together 
one evening after tho tea things bad been removed, 
44 Why are you so gloomy ? I have noticcd it growing 
on you for soine time past Tell me,” she continued, 
looking fondly up into his face, 44 for if trouble causes it, 
I can abare, even if I cannot al le víate, your sorrow.” 

Tbe busband looked at her a minute witb changing 
emotiona of countenance, and replied, 

44 1 will tell you, Ellcn, although I am almost 
ashamed to do so. I have been speculating again, 
and—and I fear it will tura out to my loas.” 

Tbere might bave been seen, for a rooraent, by a cióse 
obeerver, an expression of reproacb on tbe countenance 
of the wife ; but the look was involuntary ; and perhaps 
unperceived by the busband, for it fuded like a sun cloud, 
almost as quickly as it carne. Sbe replied witb a smile, 

44 And why 6hould tbat make you gloomy? Are we 
not still comfortable ? Shall the losa of a few dollars 
make you unhappy V* 

44 Alas! it is not the lose of a few dollars,” said tbe 
husband deeply affected, “but of thousands, which I 
deplore. And all thia might have been prevented if I 
had only taken your advice. Again and again have 
you besought me not to engage in these gambling roads 
'to riehes, but I bave bbndly,” and be spoke with tbe 
deepest agitation, 44 gone on, disregarding all you have 
said, until now I have ruined you and our swect babe. 
God forgive me for it,” he said, bursting into tcars, 44 but 
I have, by my folly, reduced you to poverty. Would 
that I had never been born !” 

The wife’s ebeek paled, for sbe bad not dreamed tbat 
her husband’s fortune bad been impaired to euch an 
extent, but although sbe saw herself and her darling 
infant reduced to beggary, no words of condemnation 
rose to her lips, not even a look of reproach was turned 
on her husband. Even had sbe wisbed to censure him 
as the cause of their ruin she could not bave done so, 
when tbe lover of her youth was sobbing before her. It 
is not often that a man weeps, and deep indeed must be 
that agony which can wring tears from bis oyes. Ellen 
gazed on ber busband, and as she saw tbe violcnce of 
his emotions she felt tbat be was sufficiently punished, 
that the torture of his spirit was teaching him a lesson, 
by which she hoped be would profiL We said sbe felt 
thia, but we mistake—it was not until afterward that she 
thought on the subject; for at the sight of her husband’s 
tears, at the sound of bis pcriitential words every other 
emotion but that of syrapathy was chased from her bosom 
and throwing her arms around his neck, she soothed him 
by kind woTds and bright hopes for the future. 


44 And what if we are beggars, dear Edmund?” she 
said, 44 have we not our little Henry still left to us?—are 
we not yet all in all to each other? Our hcavenly father 
will not sufler us to want, and we can casily part with 
these luxuries that surround us. Believe me, we shall 
still be happy—perhaps happicr than we have been 
here.” 

44 No—no,” said the husband with emotion, 44 1 can 
never forgive myself for what I have done. For a week 
I have known thia dreadful truth, and yet dared not tell 
you. But you are an ángel. Oh! why did you not 
reproach me ? I could have borne that better than thia 
mcck, this forgiving, this more than mortal kindness. 
God forgive me for having made you a beggar!” 

44 Oh! talk not thus wildly, dear, dear Edmund,” said 
the wife, 44 for you cut me to tho heart Let what has 
past be forgotten. Willingly, oye! gladly will I sur- 
render these useless luxuries if it will only restorc your 
]>eace of mind. We will—I know we will be happier 
in poverty than we have been in opulence, for the cares 
that have constantly harrassed you will then trouble 
you no longcr. Sweet little Henry,” she continued, 
turning to the infant in its eradle, 44 see he has awokc 
and srailes on you. Let him not sce a cloud of sorrow 
on his father’s brow.” 

By such words did that sweet wife soothe her hus¬ 
band’s troubled mind, and endeavor to reconcile him to 
the fate that was now inevitable. 

Ellen Massey had been the only daughter of a widow. 
Her mother had brought her up with unusual carc, early 
¡nstilling into her mind correct principies, and teaching 
her that in religión alone would she fiml a guide in 
prosperity and a comforter in adversity. Ellen grew up 
accordingly with devout but unpretending piety. At 
the age of eighteen she saw her mother dcscend to the 
tornb, leaving her an orphan and almost friendless. 
Before her death Mrs. Massey had been induccd, by the 
advice of some friends, to invest her little fortune in a 
stock company that promised enormous proñts, and, at 
the time Ellen was left an orphan, the stock of this 
company had risen to such a heighl as to commund 
double its original valué. Mrs. Massey died, therefore, 
with the belief that her daughter would have a fortune 
sufficiently large to afiord not only the elegamies but the 
luxuries of life. Alas! for the delusions of the times. 
A crisis carne, and the company was suddenly reduced 
to insolveney. Ellcn now becamc penniless. But, in 
this strait, her religión supported her, and instead of 
aitting down in useless repinings, she determined to 
eam her livelihood by becoming a govemess. She soon 
found a situation, and here met Edmund Warren, a 
young gentleman of fortune and worth. Her modest 
demeanor attracted his noticc, and he sought the ae- 
quaintance of the Yctiring govomess. His friends 
laughed at him for his intimacy with one whom they 
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thought in a lower station of life, but Warren knew 
that it 18 worth only which bestows true rank, and he 
paid no attentíon, therefore, to the sneers of his gay 
advisera. Above al!, he saw that Misa Massey waa 
pious, and piety in a woraan waa necessary to endure 
his h>ve. This may sound strange in some ears, for 
Warren was confessedly a man of the world, but hia 
mothcr had been truly religious, and he alwaya pictured 
to hLmself a woraan of like character as the one whom 
he would choose for a wife. There were man y other 
estimable traits in him which EUen could not fail to 
sec, and she soon leamed that her afíections had boen 
cast alraoet involuntarily upon Warren. Tho lover, at 
length, won a confeasion of thia from the blushing girl. 
They were married, and Ellen found hereelf the bride of 
one of the wealthicst young raen of the city. 

But there waa one foible in the character of Warren, 
which Ellen discovered a few months afiter their marriage, 
and which, had Bhe known in the firet houra of their ao 
quaintance, might have prevented her from lcaming to 
lovc him. He ivas ever thirsting after inertosed wealth . 
Rich as he was, he longed for greatcr opulence, and was 
continually engaged in schemes to add tens of thousands 
to his alreody large fortune. It was a scason of great 
ñnancial excitcmcnt, and raen dreamed of amasaing for¬ 
tunes as the early discoverers of America dreamed of 
reaching El Dorado, of drinking from the magical foun- 
tain of life. A hundred speculations were afloat, all 
proraising incredihle retums to the adventurer. Into 
these speculations Warren plunged. His wife, remem- 
bcring the losa of her own fortune, shuddered at any 
thing bearing the ñame of speculation, and besought her 
husband to rest contení with what he had, and not risk 
all in 8triving after more. Warren yieldcd, in a measure, 
to her entreaties, embarking but a few thousand dollara 
in what appearcd tho most promising of various specu¬ 
lations presented to him. In sorae cases the venture 
proved fortúnate, in othere not. But on the whole he 
rather won than losL He adduced this as an argument 
to convince his wife, but she shook her head, and by her 
entreaties again induced him to forego his intention of 
embarking nearly his whole fortune in what promised to 
be an unusually lucky adventure. The wife contended 
that speculation was but a legalized gambling, in which 
a few won while the great mass was ruined. “ They 
had enough,” she said, “why should they wish for 
morel” Thus, again and again sho prevailod, and 
more than once saved her husband’s fortune. But on 
the birth of his boy the eagemess of the father to possess 
inordinate riches grew on him so that he could no longer 
resist it; and just at this crisis too a speculation presented 
itsclf which he fancied had no chance of a failure. Con- 
cealing his intentions from his wife, as he knew that she 
would not approve of them, he embarked his whole for¬ 
tune in the undertaking. For nearly a year every thing 


went on prosperously, and Warren calculated that he 
had doubled his fortune. Still he said nothing to his 
wife, for the favorable moment to sell out had not, he 
thought, yet arrived, and he was resolved to say nothing 
to her un til all was concluded, and he could surprise her 
by his success. 4( The end has not come yet,” said he 
smilingly to himself But the end carne too soon and 
with it ruin. Warren woke up one moming to fínd 
that he had been the dupe of sharpers ; that the specula¬ 
tion had failed; that he was penniless. We have seen 
how he concealed the misfoitune for a while, and how 
he at length confessed it to his wife. 

Ellen was indeed an ángel in this crisis. 8he gave 
up her luxurious house, her rich fumiture, even man y 
things that she had leamed to considcr comforts without 
a sigh. She saw that her husband was penitcnt She 
doubted not that he was cured of his folly. The price 
indeed was fearful, but so long as his love remained to 
her she could be happy. 

They removed to a small house, having but one room 
on a floor, but every thing was neat and as comfortable 
as the place would allow. Ellen was her own cook, and 
her husband when he carne horae from his work—for he 
had obtained a situation as a clerk—saw in her «miles a 
surety that she was happy. How then could he repine ? 
He did not He thought Ellen more beautiful in her 
common chintz dress and her tidy apron, than in tho 
rich silks which she had once wom in still richer sa- 
loons; and thinking thus, and witneasing her contení, 
and feeüng that she was happy in despite of his folly, 
his heart melted, and he enjoyed a felicity such as he 
never could have attained in his days of opulence. Still 
that little family had sorrowíul houra; for oñen, when 
their babe was sick, they had to deny it comforts that 
wealth could have commanded, and once, when Warren 
himself fell ¿11, and was confíncd for months to the house, 
their scanty funds melted away, until the wife was com- 
pclled to take in sewing to support them. In that dark 
hour the religión of Ellen again carne to her aid, and her 
husband leamed to emulate her piety. But when the 
father recovercd from his long illnesa, they were so 
deeply in debí that they were forced to relinquish their 
house, and contení themselves with a single room. To 
such Iengths had the insane thirst for money-making 
reduced that innocent wife and child. 

Long, long years passed away, and although at 
length Warren struggled up from poverty into a com¬ 
pe tence, it waa not until his brow was wrinkled by 
toil and care, ñor before the threads of silver bogan 
to appear amid the beautiful tresses oí his wife. 
When, fínally, he was once more above want, and 
had secured enough to keep his family for the remain- 
der of his life, the firat lesson which he taught his 
children was to beware of making haste to get rich, 
and of its attendant .curse, the thirst for speculation. 
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And to this admonitíon the silver voice of the mother 
waa never wanting. 

This ia no tale of a disordered fancy. It i* a sad utory 
of life as it is. It presenta, too, the bríght «de of the 
picture; for alas! how many, who have heen ruined by 
this dcmon speculation, have never been able to struggle 
up from poverty, but have scen their wives and little 
ones, perish picce-mcal before their oyes, when forced to 
snflfer hardsbips for wbicb neither their habita ñor con* 
stitutions had adaptod them. 
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THE WIDOW’S GRAVE. 

BT EDWARD WOOLF. 

INTBOnUCTIOIT. 

Our village church is truly a venerable edifice, and I 
experience no small gratification ¿n paying a daily viait 
to thia ancient relie, to gaze upon its grey and crutnbling 
turrets, or ait beneath ita low and ivy covered porch, or 
wander among the tombs oí the mouldering dead. I 
faney I am aoraewhat singular in that respect, for—with 
the exception of one aolitary instance— I seldom, if ever, 
meet with a companion actuated by a similar propenaity* 

The oíd 8exton is acquainted with my peculiar dispo- 
sitíon, and often joins me in my ramblas through the 
chnrchyard. He ia familiar with every inch of ground 
aunrounding the church, and pointa with a degree of pride 
and importan ce to certa in mounda, covered with thick 
grasa, and aweet scented flowers, as being the apota where 
he performed the fírat melancholy duties of his office; 
and often sigila whilat with aorrowful accenta he alludea 
to the approach of that day, when hia own forra shall 
mingle with the duat of thoee whom he haa consigned 
to the boaom of the coid earth. 

He is a re ve re nd oíd man, and his locks are ailvered 
by the frost of age ; for seventy winters have passed over 
hia head ; yet he ia hale and atrong. I have conceived 
a pity and veneration for the oíd man, bccause I observe 
that he ia shunnod by many persona who are acquainted 
with hia calling. Indeed a public executioner could not 
be treated with more contempt, or viewed with greater 
diagust, than this poor harmless and inoífensive creature 
both by the vulgar herd, and persona whoae education 
and aituation in Ufe, ahould teach them to observe the re 
spect due to honorable oíd age. 

Thia kind hearted man frequently reverta to the disre- 
spect he encounters from persona acquainted with hia 
calling, and a toar will so me ti mea moiaten hia coid grey 
eye, and roll down hia furrowcd cheek. He haa not a 
relation in the world to cheer him in hia declining yeara, 
for Death haa hurried hia kindred from a life of poverty 
and wretchedness, and they lie buried in that church- 
yard, where the oíd man haa performed the office of eex- 
ton for the last half century. 

We frequently viait the graves of hia kindred. They 
are aituated in a retired spot, rendered aoraewhat gloomy 
by certain dark cedar and yew trees, that caat a broad 
and deep ahadow upon the green award around; and he 
derives a melancholy aatisfaction, from removing the 
weeda and briara from auch apota of earth, as conceal 
the remaina of those, whoae smiles and afiectionate aaai- 
duities, would have rendered hia oíd ago happy. 

I believe that I am the only being to whom he ia real* 
ly attachcd, and I never approach the churchyard with- 
out beholding him leaning over the wbite painted pa- 


linga, looking anxioualy for my arríval; and no sooner 
doea he rccognise me, than a arrale of aatiafaction illu- 
mines his countenance, and he hastena to open the 
wicket, and welcome me. 

There is an elm tree, beneath whose friendly ahade we 
often ait, and hold our friendly converse. It ia from be¬ 
neath thia tree, that I view the venerable church, and 
hear the deep and sombre tonca of the oíd turret bell 
quiver upon the breeze, and gaze upon the green award 
dotted with raemoriala of the dead. How caira, how 
tranquil ia that spot of earth ! The awful atillness of 
death reigna there. 3o profound ia the silence, that the 
very beatings of one’a heart fall perceptibly upon the 
ear; and ahould thia silence be interrupted, it ia only by 
the 8olemn voice of the oíd bell, or the wind moaning 
through the branches of the elm trees that ahade the 
avenue. From the crevices of the mouldering tombs the 
lizard enreepa forth to bask in the raya of the sun; leav- 
ing hisdamp unwholesome cavem, concealed amidat rank 
weeda to inhale the puré and refreshing breeze, and the 
genial warmth of the atmoaphere, when the white frost 
of winter haa disappeared, and the verdant carpet of Na- 
ture, enamelled with varied colored flowers, wclcomes 
the approoching spring. 

It is during my ramblee with the oíd man among the 
tombs, that he relates certain anecdotes connected with 
the past Uves of those persona whose ñames, ages, and 
day8 of their deaths are recorded upon the tableta erec- 
ted to their memories. 

It happenod during one of our rambles, that we arri- 
ved at a mound covered with long and soft grasa. A 
plain looking tablet of inferior workmanahip placed at 
the head of the grave, informed us of the ñames and 
ages of those who slept below. 

The inacríption ran as follows: 

SACRSD TO THE MEMORY 
OF 

MARY ANN WALTERSON, 

Who departed this life, February 6th, 18— 

Agod 48 yeare. 

Ateo OF 

JOSEPH HENRY WALTERSON, 

Son of the above, 

Who departed thia life, February 5th, 18— 

Aged 20 yeara. 

Upon our arríval at thia grave, the oíd sexton clasped 
hia handa behind him, and contemplated the tablet witb 
a aorrowful expresaran of countenance: he then aighed, 
and ahaking hia head mournfully, exclaimed, 

“ Alas air ! this mound conceala the remaina of two 
persona whose sad hiatory I am too well acquainted with; 
for the remembrance of that miscry a fond and doting 
mother endured, when bereaved of her only child, who 
met with an untimely end,can never be obhterated from 
my memory. Come! let us retura to the seat beneath 
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he ol<l elm tree, and I will relate the sad story to yon 
for I am well acquainted with the facts, having resided 
near her dwelling, when the sad catastrophe occurred.” 

Anxious to bocome a listener to hls narrative, which 
promised to awaken much interes t, I accompanied the 
oíd man back to the elm tree, where after seating our- 
aelves upon a rustió bench, erected beneath the friendly 
shade of its wide spreading branches, he procecded as fol- 
lows with 

THE 8TORT OF THE WIDOW’s GRATE. 

«I remember the time when Mrs. Walterson first ar- 
rived in this village ; it was about seventeen years ago, 
and she took up her residence with her infant son in a 
small white cottage, situated upon a green knoll, cióse 
to the meadows. The self-same cottage is standing there 
even now; but it is sadly dilapidated. The latticed case- 
ment—over which the honeysuckle and sweet briar were 
wont to twine their pliant arma, and shed a fragrance 
around—is now rusted on its hinges, and its broken 
panes are choked with ivy and wild vine. Its neat porch 
of trellis work—which had been erected by the widow’s 
son, under her immediate superintendence—has fallen to 
decay. The garden is overgxown with weeds; and the 
white painted palings, which surrounded the cottage, 
have been pulled down, and destroyed by our village ur- 
chins, who have made the garden a place of rendezvous, 
to carry on their mischievous frolics; and you may fre- 
quently observo three or four of those curly headed little 
fellows swinging upon the garden gate, and listening 
with apparent delight to the creaking of its hinges. 

44 In a córner of the garden, near the rear of the cot¬ 
tage, is a small wooden house resembling an ark; it is 
the residence of 44 Ceasar,” once the trusty house dog, 
and an especial favorite of Master Joseph. Sometimos 
a group of children may be observed, examining that 
wooden tenement at a distan ce, with looks of suspicion, 
not unmingled with fear; and it frequently happens, that 
one of those chubby little fellows—upon being urged by 
his companions—will advance a step or two, and whistle» 
or chirp, in order to invite Ceasar to come forth; and 
then the poor animal—who rarely quita his celi, unless 
it be to visit the grave of his former mistress, and young 
master—will thrust forth his grízzly head, and growl at 
his tormentors. Poor Ceasar! he will never forget his 
mistress, ñor the master who cherished him. He is sup- 
ported by the kind-hearted neighbors, and cannot be in- 
duced to quit that spot, for it was there the widow and 
her son used to careas him. He has visited the oíd 
church-yard regularly eveTy day since he lost his mis¬ 
tress, and I believe he will continué to do so un til death 
prevenís him. Upon the death of the widow and her 
son, he took on sadly, and for several days refused food; 
and he would start off for this church-yard, and moan 
over the grave, and burrow up the ground. Poor fellow! 
it went against my heort to drive him from that spot; but 


I was compelled to do it, and finally to shut him out al- 
together; and then the faithful animal lurked round the 
palings, and whined for admittance: I would fain have 
gratified him, but, as he destroyed the mound, I thought 
it was best to exelude him. For days, weeks, nay for 
months, did he hover around this place, and take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to gain admittance: at length 
I ventured to gratify him, and opened the gate for him, 
whereupon, he bounded towards the grave, and whined 
and moaned as he was wont to do before. I was pleased 
to observe that he did not disturb the earth, and sulfered 
him to continué there as long as he pleased. Sin ce that 
time he has been a daily visitor. But to return to his 
mistress. 

44 It was a glowing aftemoon in the month of August 
when Mre. Walterson first arrived with her son. He 
was a little rosy-cheeked fellow; and his aubum ringlete 
fell clusteríng over his shoulders. I thought that Mrs. 
Walterson was the most beautiful crcature I ever beheld. 
She was above the middle height, with a complexión so 
delicate and clear, that the small blue veins in her neck, 
resembled those which appcar in the purest white marble 
and her cheeks were tinged with the blush of the rose 
while her dark chesnut hair, braided upon her snowy 
forehead, descended in luxuriant ringlets upon her shoul¬ 
ders. Her hazel eyes, and finely arched brows, rendered 
her counten&nce the most expressive, imagination can 
picture. You doubtless feel surprised, to hear an oíd 
man speak in ternas glowing with the fervor of youth : 
If I am led away, it is only by the recollecdon of Mrs 
Walterson’* worth, beauty, and rectitude of conduct * 

“Itwas undérstood, upon Mrs. W'alterson’s arrival, 
that she was the wife of a captain who commanded a 
merchant vessel of which he was part owner. He was 
said to be a wealtby man, and respectably connected. It 
appeared that Mrs. Walterson had married him, in op- 
position to the wishes of her friends; and for that rash 
step, thcy had discarded her. It was in vain that Cap¬ 
tain Walterson and his wife, solicited forgiveness from 
her inccnsed parents: their lctters were rctumed ; and 
once the atíecdonate wife—but erring daughtcr—ven¬ 
tured beneath her father’s roof to era ve his blessing and 
forgiveness: she had been spurnod at, and driven from 
that fathei’s prescnce with loud imprecations; and the 
servonts at the hall were commanded apon pain of in- 
stant dismissal, never to admit her or the Captain beneath 
that roof a gain. 

44 Having thus forfeited all hope of being reinstated to 
the affecdons of her parents, Mrs. Walterson passed her 
days of solitude in the white cottage which her husband 
had chosen for her residence. 

44 Captain Walterson was ahsent from home for the 
greatest partof the year, during which tíme, Mrs. Wal¬ 
terson—to relieve the monotony of her solitary life, and 
beguile her tedious hours—undertook the instruedon of 
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Master Joseph ; and it was a delightful tbing, to behold 
the young mother, bending over her infant son : her darle 
ringlete shadowing that face uptumed towards her own. 
And the glance oí intelligence from the largo ex presai ve 
oyes of that child, as he received instruction from her 
lipa, or when listening to her gentle admonitions, can 
never be forgotten hy me. 

44 If Mrs. Wal terso n possessed any one £ailing—and 
none of us are exempted from the frailties of humanity— 
it was a tincture of pride, approaching to a seeming 
hanghtiness: probably the secluded life she led, or the 
remembran ce of the slights she had received from her 
family, might have wrought some chango upon her sen¬ 
sitivo mind. God forgive me, if in thought I wrong the 
poor widow !—but I have often imagined, that, had she 
been more familiar with her humble neighbors in her 
proeperity, nay, even in her poverty, many hours of 
wretchedness would have been gpared her; but, notwith- 
standing all the misery and distress that fell heavily upon 
her, aflcr the death of her husband, she still rctained her 
wonted pride, so, that her neighbors—who were really 
anxious to relieve her wants—were fearful of meeting 
with a repulse. 

44 1 have already stated, that Captain Walterson was 
absent from home for the greatest part of the year; and 
when he retumed from sea, his wife appeared an al te red 
creature—for she was then all life and gaicty; and I 
have seen her leaning upon his arm, whilst walking 
round the neat little garden attachcd to the cottage, and 
smiling upon him with looks of aífection. And oíl did 
it gladden my heart, to behold the Captain fondling his 
little son, or contributing to his amusement, by joining 
him in his youthful sports. Ah, sir! if there was ever 
an añectionate husband, and doting father, Captain Wal¬ 
terson was that man. 

44 1 shall now pass over the events of about twelve or 
fourteen years, in order to nárrate a sad domestic afflic- 
tion that befell Mrs. Waterson. Intelligence arrived— 
and alas! it was but too well conñrmed—that Captain 
Walterson’s vessel had foundered at sea, and every soul 
on board had perished. It was truly grevious to behold 
poor Miss Walterson when she first received the dread- 
ful tidings. It was known in the village, and many an 
anxious eye was directed toward the cottage. 

44 1 was in the habit of paying a daily visit to the cot¬ 
tage, where I used to trim the garden, and keep the 
fences in order, and was frcquently invited by the oíd 
house-keeper to enter and take refreshmcnt It happen- 
ed on the same afternoon that Mrs. Walterson had re- 
ccived the dreadful intelligence, I was partaking of my 
usual refreshment, and had an opportunity of seeing her, 
and never, no never shall I forget her as she then ap¬ 
peared ! 

44 She was seated in the parlor; the letter containing 
the afflicting intelligence had fallen from her hand; her 


eyes were upraised to Heaven—but not a tear flowed to 
relieve the deep anguish that assailed her heart. Her 
face was palé as marble; her lips trembled, and there 
appeared an expression of vacancy in her counte nance 
painful to behold. Master Joseph, (who was then about 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, a^d a fine tall youth) 
clasped her right hand, whilst he endeavored to cheer her 
with words of comfort; and he imprinted a kiss upon 
her coid white forehead ; but she heard him not, ñor felt 
his tear of afiection bedew her pallid cheek. 

44 The appearance of Master Joseph—for his age— 
was manly, and noble in the extreme. His countenance 
was handsomo and expressive, and bore a great reaem- 
blance to that of his mother’s. His eyes were black, 
piercing, and brilliant His fine black and glossy hair, 
hung in small ringlets upon his shoulders; his limbs 
were firm, and well set, and gave evident tokens of a su¬ 
perior strength to be developed in riper years. 

44 It was many wecks before Mrs. Walterson recovered 
the shock inflicted upon her sensitiva nature, by the dis- 
astrous occurrencc already mentioned; and when sho 
appeared abroad, leaning upon the arm of her son,it was 
difiieult to recognizc her for the same person. The bloom 
of health had deserted her cheek; her eyes were sunken, 
and her lips bloodless, and traces of care and anxiety 
became more visible upon her countenance every day I 
beheld her. 

44 It happened, unfortunateiy, that Captain Walter¬ 
son’s vessel was not insured ; and, as he had devoted a 
great portion of capital to the purchasing of a valuable 
freigbt, but little remained for the support of Mrs. Wal¬ 
terson and Master Joseph, who had never been put to 
any trade, or profession. However, by a prudent man- 
agement of the proceeds, arising from the dísposal of her 
stock of jewelry, Mrs. Walterson was enabled to invest 
a sum in the funds, the interest of which, tended to sup¬ 
port her and her son, so, that they had nothing to ap- 
prehend from the miseries attending absoluta poverty; 
and, as Captain Walterson had purchased the White 
Cottage, they were in the possession of a comfort&ble 
residence. 

44 1 have already stated, that Master Joseph was the 
idol of his párente; but alas! in their fondness, they 
had neglected to instil into his youthful mind, those pre- 
cepts of morality, which are so essential for our ultímate 
happiness through life. By their excessive indulgence, 
he had been t&ught to imagine that he could do no 
wrong; and as his education had been neglected, his 
mind was not prepared to resist the false impressions of 
those alluremente, with which vico so often entangles 
her victims; and, although his behavior for the two years 
sncceeding his father’s untimely death, was all that his 
fond mother could wisb, and such as to merit the admi- 
ratíon of the whole village—yet, at the end of that tíme, 
a perceptible chango was observed in his conduct, which 
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caused the Widow to ex penen ce gome uneasineas. At 
first she attributed his irregularities to that eccentricity 
which so o fien accom pañíes youth; but, as his miscon¬ 
duct daily became more apparent, she bogan to have 
some misgivings as to his sense of propriely, and regret- 
ted—alas! when too late, that her cxcessive fondness 
had been instrumental in causing him to swerve from the 
paths of duty, and of virtue. 

“His disposition—which hitherto had been charao 
terised as gentle and loving in the extreme, was now 
moroso and aúllen. He would retum from his daily 
rambles with a flushed brow and a frowning aspeet, and 
sit for houre in a thoughtful mood. In vain did his 
fond mother endeavor to elicit from him the cause of 
this change in his behavior; to her enquiñes he was 
stubborn and silent,—nay, he oflen exhibited a degree 
of petulence approaching to anger; yet her tears and 
gentle admonítions sometimes prevailed, and he would 
throw himself upon her bosom, and weep; but to all her 
remonstrances and entreaties appertaining to the percep¬ 
tible change in his behavior, he preserved an obstínate 
tacitumity, and whilst the fond motheris heart was tom 
with anguish, that of the erring son was daily becoming 
hardened, and insensible to all those humane feelings, 
which are implanted in our bosom a by the hands of 
Virtue. 

“I have previously stated, that Mrs. Walterson was 
thought to posseas a proud disposition; it might not 
have been so; at any rato she did not seek the advice 
and friendship of our villagc da mea; on the contrary, 
she seemed inclined to shun them. Now I do believe, 
that had she imparted the cause of her grief to them, 
they would have aíforded her much consolation, and 
proper council to rcclaim her son ; but those who really 
sympathised with her, and were anxious to lessen the 
weight of her afflictions, became fearful of incurring her 
displeasure, and she was doomed to undergo all those 
miseries which the misconduct of her son was daily 
bringing upon her, without that friendly advice, of 
which she might avail herself. Indeed my good dame 
firequently opportuned me to allow her to visit the 
widow, for the purpose of consoling her; but I was 
apprehensive that such a visit would be deemed imper- 
tinent and obtrusive by Mrs. Walterson. 

“The misconduct of Master Joseph, at length began 
to excite alarming suspicions in the mind of the widow # 
He was frequently absent from home two or three nights 
in the week, and his distracted mother knew not where 
to seek him. Many, aye, many a night, have I beheld 
that poor widow standing by the gate of the cottage, 
watching the retum of her son; and every distant foot- 
step would cause her to start, and look eagerly forward 
for his approach. Often have I heard her sob and moan 
in that gloom and solitude, until I thought her heart 
would break. Sometimes I have seen her, by the faint 


light of a candió, traveraing her chamber, and weeping 
sadly. Alas, poor widow! callous indeed must that 
heart have been, that did not throb with pity for misery 
like thine. 

u I will relate an occurrence I witnessed ; it may tend 
to impresa you with sympathy for the suffeñngs of a 
mother so devotedly attached to an unworthy son—It 
was on a gloomy and chilly night in the month of No- 
vember, that the widow had stationed herself us usual 
at the gate, to watch for the arrival of her son. The 
dark clouds were driven swiftly onward by a sharp 
north wind, that howled and whistled through the leaf- 
less branches of the trees, whilst the Blanting rain mixed 
with hail, descended with great impetuosity. The widow 
was mufiled up in a shawl and bonnet, looking anxious. 
ly toward the high road for the arrival of her son. Un- 
mindful of the cutting rain, and sharp chilling wind, 
there she stood amidst the rude elementa by which she 
was assailed. It was indeed a pitiless night! I heard 
the oíd gatea slam to and fro by the violence of the 
wind, and creak upon their hinges; and the foaming 
torrent of the swollen brook lashed to fbry, rush madly 
onward : yet there she stood, looking eameatly toward 
the road by which her son usually returned home. The 
faithful Ceasar stood by his mistress, eyeing her wist- 
fully, and bounding forward when a footstep was heard; 
but when he discovered it did not proceed from Master 
Joseph, he returned to his mistress and whined piteously. 

“Long did the anxious widow continué upon that 
spot, drenched with the rain, and chilled by the northem 
blast: she hceded them not. What were the assaults 
of storm or tempest, compared to the anguish, that lace- 
rated her bosom for the absence of her son. At length 
a footstep was heard, and Ceasar bounded forward—his 
bark of recognition and joy proelaimed the approach of 
his young master—nearer and nearer carne the footsteps, 
and Master Joseph was at length discerned through the 
gloom, walking with an unsteady gait toward his home. 
The fond mother uttered a cry of joy, and rushed for¬ 
ward to meet and embrace her son. Oh, God ! never 
shall I forget the scene that followed, and would that I 
had never witnessed it, the remembrance even now 
causes me to shudder; for, when the widow rushed for¬ 
ward with outstretched arma to embrace that loved son 
who had caused her to experience so many hours of an¬ 
guish—he threw her rudely from him, and with such 
forcé that she was dashed to the ground in a State of 
insensibility. I ran from my cottage, from the window 
of which I beheld this scene, and hastening to the spot 
where she had fallen, raised her in my arms, and bore 
her to her residcncc, into which her cruel son had al- 
ready entered, and I placed her gently on a chair, when 
she soon rccovered, and beholding her son—who was 
seated in an arm-chair, gazing upon her with a counte- 
nance expressive of stupor and astonishment, for he was 
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evidently inebriated—she clasped her hands, and whilst 
the tears gushnl from hcr eycs, exclaimed, 

414 Oh, Joseph ! it was cruel of you to treat me with 
such harshness. If you but knew how miserable I have 
been during your absence, and the anxiety I felt for your 
safety, you would indeed pity me—but th&nk heavcn, 
you have retumed, and I am happy !’ 

44 Her son made no reply, but stretched forth his legs, 
thrust his hands into his pockets, and regarded the 
widow and myself with a vacant atare. Good God! 
what an alteration had a few weeks of intemperance 
wrougbt upon hira ! His hair that was wont to curl 
luxuriantly, was now dishevelled and matted: his ejes 
had lost their brilliancy : his cheeks were hollow and 
sunken, and his lipa black and parched from the effects 
of habitual intoxication. His dress was disordered, and 
bespattered with mire, and in fact, his whole appearance 
calcúlated to raise emotions of loathing and disgust in 
the bosom of the spectator. Ah, sir! it seems but an 
occurrence of yesterday, that I behcld the widow in her 
faded mourning dress; her dark glossy hair parted into 
plain banda on cach side of her white forehead, whilst 
she leaned upon the arm of her son, whose eyes bcamed 
with afFection, and whose deportment, as he walked up 
yon shaded avenue, bespoke the pride and joy of his 
heart, in being thus chosen the protector of his fond 
mother in her declining yeara. And many were the 
blessings bestowed upon that son as he entered the 
church on the 8abbath day, supporting his mother, and 
bearing a small clasp bible in his hVnd. The village 
dames smiled, and nodded to each other with looks of 
admiration upon beholding them walk up the aislé; and 
the oíd squirc of the manor would offcen grcct them with 
friendly salutation as they advanced, and point them out 
to his lady, as though he experienced a gratiñcation on 
viewing the calm and happy countcnance of the mother 
and commendable bearing of the son; little did I then 
imagine, that he would bccome so disobedient and way- 
ward a youth—but to proceed with my sad narrative; 
and it will soon be concluded. 

41 A discovery was made that Máster Joseph had 
joined a set of dissolute companions, who had by the 
most artful stratagems lured him to their toils, and by 
degrees had induced him to assist them in all their evil 
practices. From the vices of gambling and inebriety, 
he had been led to commit the crirae of theft, for, at the 
iostigation of his wicked companions, he had broken 
open a bureau belonging to his mother, and stolen from 
thence a sum of money together with a quantity of 
píate, and some few jewcls, with which he had ab- 
sconded ; ñor could the poor widow gain any intelligence 
of him, until that sad adventure occurred, by which he 
met with an untimely end. It happened in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“Thosc dissolute companions whom Máster Joseph 


had joined, were known as a most despera te gang of 
ruñians. Orchards and hen-roosts had been robbed 
with impunity, for these depredators were said to be so 
strong in numbers, and so determined, that the villagers 
were afraid to att&ck them; so, whilst rewards were 
oflered for their apprehension, they committed the most 
flagrant and daring acta of robbery unmolested; and 
perceiving that no person ventured to attack them 
whilst pursuing their lawless deeds, they had become 
bold, and had now concerted a plan to rob the manor 
house, at the earliest and most favorable opportunity that 
should ofler, in order to obtain the rich Service of píate 
and jewels which the mansión was said to contain. 
For the purpose of carrying this plan into execution, 
enquiñes were made by certain members of the gang, 
and it was ascertained, that the squire had gone to his 
town residence, in order to spend the winter thcre, and 
had left the manor house to the care of the oíd steward, 
who, with his wife, son and a servant girl, were the 
only persona that inhabited it This information in¬ 
spirad the desperadoes with great joy, and a determina- 
tion to eflect their ohject without losa of time. 

44 It was a dark and gusty night in the month of 
February, that the burglars set out upon their expedition ; 
and Master Joteph, who had been elected a sort of chief 
or captain over this desperóte gang, undertook to conduct 
the enterprise. 

44 It was about two o’clock in the moming when they 
arñved at the gate of the manor house, and a trusty spy 
was sent forward to reconnoitre, who soon retumed, and 
reported that everything was favorable for their plan of 
attack: thereupon the gang forced the gate, and moving 
along noiseless and upon tiptoe, concealcd by the thirk 
glooms that shrouded the earth, they proceeded along 
the path that led to the principal entrence; and when 
they arrived there, Master Joseph beckoned to one of his 
companions, who carried a small canvass bag, containing 
implemento for house-breaking, and taking from thence 
a centre-bit, a screw-driver, and a pick-lock, he com- 
mcnced operations upon the shulter, whilst his com¬ 
panions prepared their weapons of defence, in case of 
an attack. Master Joseph having cut a hole in the 
shutter, large enough for him to thrust his arm into, re- 
,tired to procure the dark lantem, held by one of his 
companions, in order to direct him where to fínd the 
bolt At that moment a window of the upper story was 
thrown suddcnly open, and a blunderbuss diseharged 
upon the burglars. A cry of agony was hcard, followod 
by oaths, and execrations, when the díschargc of another 
deadly weapon from the same unseen hands, caused the 
gang to disperse with precipitation, for numerous lights 
appeared at the distance, hurrying towards the scene of 
action, where a great number of villagers soon arrived 
bearing lantems, and weapons of defence. They pro- 
ceeded to the manor house, at the door of which they 
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discovered a man laying proetrate upon his face. They 
turned him upon his back, and the red glare of light 
emitted from the lantems, discovered Master Joseph, 
pierced near the heart with a bullet. Life was not quite 
extinct, for upon raising him in their arms, he said with 
a faint voice— 4 1 am guilty—my mother V —and so 
expired. 

« Oh ! never shall I forgct the day, when the lifelcss 
body of that unfortunate boy was brought to the dwelling 
of the poor widow, or the shríek of anguish that buret 
from her bosom, when she beheid the pallid form of her 
son, who, notwithstanding his vicos, and the cruel treat- 
ment she had received from him, was still dear to her 
heart Poor widow! she was now indeed desoíate, for, 
whilst he lived, she cherished the hope that he might be 
reclaimed to virtue and honor, and become the solace of 
her oíd age; but now that he was dead, what charms 
had Ufe for her? She clung to the body, and kissed its 
coid lips: then gazed upon its rigid features, whilst she 
smoothed the matted hair from its coid forehead, bedew- 
ing it with her scalding team. She spoke to it with the 
most endearing expressions, and pressed her lips to its 
mouth, as though her warm breath might recall it to life. 
We endeavored to forcé her from the body, but in vain, 
for she clung to it with a power of grasp, that defied our 
exertions: and continued to weep over it for some hours, 
refusing the consolation we oflered. At length she be- 
came exhausted, and fell upon the body of her son in a 
state of insensibility. After she had remained in that 
apparent situation for a few moments, we ventured to re. 
move her gently; but alas !—wefound her dead. A small 
stream of black gore issued from her mouth, dappling 
the bosom of her son.^ Here the oíd sexton’s voice fal- 
tered, and became almost inaudible, and he turned away 
his head and wept. 

Shall I be accused of weakness, when I confess, that 
my eyes became dim with the tears of sympathy ? 

“ She was buried,” resumed the oíd sexton, drawing 
his hand across his eyes—“ on the following day, bo- 
neath that mound, and the tablet over her grave was erec- 
ted by the Squire of the Manor, who, with his good 
dame, often paya a visit to that spot of earth, to drop a 
tear of sorrow to her memory.” 

The oíd sexton having concluded his narrative, I aróse, 
and pressing his hand with silent emotion, took my de- 
parture from the vil 1 age churchyard: and I intend to 
visit it frequently, in order that I may gaze in silence, 
and in solitude, upon The Widow’b Grave. 


Nkatkess ir Dress. —It is part of a woman’s duty 
to be neatly and becomingly dressed according to her sta- 
tion in life; and a clever woman who neglects this duty 
provea that her mind has been imperfectly cultivated. 
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WHAT 18 DUTY. 

BT ELLEN A8HTO JT. 

44 Mother, do not ask me,” sobbed a weoping girl, 
closping hcr hands and looking up into her parent’s face. 
44 Oh ! could you know my heart you would sce that I 
ara not disobedient. But I cannot love Mr. Bartlett— 
indeed, indeed I cannot. Death would be more prefer- 
ablc to me than such a unión.” 

44 Rcally, Miss,” said thc step-mother, 44 these are fine 
times when a daughtcr thus sets at defiance the wishes 
of a parent. I will not, however, submit to such diso- 
bediencc. I command you now to prepare for your mar- 
riagc with Mr. Bartlett,” and with these words she tumed 
to lea ve the roora. But her daughtcr clung to her robe. 

44 Oh! mother, dear mother,” she said, 44 retract those 
dreadíul words. Never have I disobeyed any command 
of your8, but this I cannot obcy. If my heart was my 
own, I might school it perhaps to love evcn Mr. Bartlett; 
but I love another, and cannot follow your command.” 

44 What!” exclaimcd the stcp-mothcr, tuming on her 
daughter like an angry tiger, 44 you daré to love another 
—to love without my consent! and though her passion 
choked her words, she still glared on thc trembling and 
supplicating girl at her feet, shaking her hand at hcr as 
if she would strike her. This then is the rcason you 
will not have Mr. Bartlett. This is why you refuse 
wealth and station. Oh! I have found you out, have I ? 
And who pray may be this fellow ?—some wandcring 
music teacher, I suppose, whom you have met at board- 
ing-school, for no one but proper persons have I sufícred 
you to associate with since your retum.” 

44 It is no wandcring music teacher, no improper per- 
son,” said Mary, with sudden spirit, 44 but one whose 
fair ñame is as unsullicd as that of thc best and brightest 
in the land. Ñor is he wholly unknown to ypu. It is 
with Henry Alford I have plighted my troth,” and as the 
daughtcr thus spokc, hcr eye kindlcd, her form bccame 
erect with conscious pride, and therc was a sudden firm- 
ness in hcr tone that contrastcd finely witli her lato 
supplicating demeanor. For an instant thc step-mother 
was overawed hy this transformaron. But she soon 
recovercd from her surprise. 

44 Hoity toity, Miss,” she exclaimcd, 44 a pretty pass 
things have come to, when daughters talk this way to 
their mothers. Henry Alford indeed!—a poor, starving, 
unknown physician, who, I daré say cheats his landlady 
and wosherwoman out of their bilis, and who is never 
heard of in good society ! Wc’ll see whether you’11 
plight your troth to him, a beggardly fortune-hunter, 
who, if he could get your money wouldn’t care how 
soon he saw you in your grave.” 

44 He is no fortune-hunter,” indignantly replied Mary, 
44 and for his family, it is as good as our own. If he 


sought what you cali good society, its doors would he 
thrown wide open to him. If he is poor, is that a crimc ? 
I have enough for both,” and then changing hcr tono, 
and bursting again into tears, for hcr overwrought fecl- 
ings would be no longer controlled, she continued, 44 Oh! 
dear mother, forgive me if Ijalk thus, for Henry Alford 
is the noblest of men, and your own heart will assurc 
you that you wrong him. I learned to love him ycare 
since, when we wcre both children, and he was yet a 
ward of my father. I intended to have told you all long 
ago, but—but you favored Mr. Bartlett so inuch that I 
delayed it from day to day. If you will not conscnt to 
my unión with Henry,” she continued, speaking so 
rapidly and eagerly that hor mother could not interrupt 
her, 44 at least do not forcé me to marry Mr. Bartlett. I 
can never love any one but Henry, yet I will promisc not 
to marry him without your conscnt—only do not compel 
me to give my hand where I cannot bestow my heart.” 

44 1 have heard quite enough,” said the mother, speak¬ 
ing in those tones of forced calmness which extreme 
anger affocts, 44 and now go to your room. We will sce 
who is to conquer. Go, I say.” 

Mary did not reply, but silently left the room, though 
the hot tears rollcd down her cheeks, and her tottering 
steps could scarcely support her, for well she knew by 
by those calm tones, and by thc ominous eye of her 
parent that her fate was decreed, and that hcr mother 
was inexorable. 

While this convcrsation was going on in the luxurious 
mansión of Mrs. Swanson, two persons sat in a sparcly 
but yet decently furnished physicians office, in one of 
the principal streets of the city. The youngest speaker 
was one whose ampie forehead and intelligent eye 
bespoke him possessed of more than ordinary intellcct. 
He was on thc point of speaking. 

44 In this emergeney, Penrose, I look to you for coun- 
sel. You know Mary—you know also how decply I 
love her, and that the dear girl has promised to be mine. 
But I fcar we will never win the mothcr’s consent—and 
Mary will never marry without it. I know that Mrs. 
Swanson has fixcd hcr heart on a unión between this 
Mr. Bartlett and hcr daughtcr, and that cvcry thing that 
can, will bo done to bring about the marriage. But I 
know the swect girl on this point will be firm, though 
hcr mother’s entreaties should change to persccution. 
Mrs. Swanson, however,—for I know her character— 
will say when she Icarns all that I am a fortune-hunter, 
and nothing more will be nccessary to prove the chargc, 
in the eyes of most persons, than the mere fact that I 
am poor and Mary is rich. My only heritage is a goed 
ñame, and shall I sacrifice it, even though innocent!” 

44 1 scarcely know what to advise,” replied Penrose, 
44 for though we ought to pay some deference to thc 
world’s opinión, yet I 6hould never hesitate to act when- 
ever I thought I was right. Perhaps, in your situation, 
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I would await thc tum of cvcnts. In Mary’s circum- 
stances I would disrcgard a stcp-mother’s commands 
without a minute 1 » delay; for though, as a general rule, 
we are bound to obey our párente, yet, in the mattcr of 
marriage, where the happincss of oor wholc life dependa 
on our choice, we ought to excrcise, in a measure, our 
own will, and if we have given our love to a worthy ob- 
ject, and thc opposition of our párente is factious and 
tyrannical, we ought to follow our own judgment and 
not the i re. It is true young persona are very apt to be- 
stow their aflections on unworthy objeets, and to imagine 
that their párente oppose their love unreasonably, and 
we should, therefore, be very cautious in marrying 
against the wishea of natural ad visera. ’But in y our 
case there can be no doubt. I am older than you and mar- 
ried. I may advise you, therefore, with thc more freedom. 
But you come of ^ proud spirited race, and I prcdictthat 
since Mrs. Swanson has callcd you a fortunc-hunter, you 
will not marry Mary, when, if shc werc poor, and could 
be brought to elope, you would wed her to-morrow.” 

“ That, Mary, will never do; and though no doubt 
you are right in all you have said, yet I would rather 
my wife should obey than disol>ey her parent, even when 
that panent’s injustice and tyranny is clear.” 

44 And I honor you for it. I should not, under the 
circumstances, blame Mary if she was to elope, but I 
love her the more foi her refusal,” and with thesc words 
the conversation closed. 

Time passed. Now that Mrs. Swanson had learned 
that Henry Alford was her daughtcr’s lovcr, all inter¬ 
views hetween thcm wcre rendered impossible by her 
Argus eyes. Mary was closely conñned to thc house, 
and allowed to seo no one unless in the prescnce of her 
mother. The persecutions to which the poor girl was 
now subjected, would have subdued many a weaker 
hcart, but Mary, though yiclding in little things, had a 
latent firmness which greater emergencies called forth; 
and she rose superior to all thc taunts and vexatiora to 
which shc was subjected, for thc consciousncas of rccti- 
tude cheered her amid all. Her constancy was the more 
6clf-8ustaincd bccausc she had not hcard from her lover 
for weuks, and because there was no female friend on 
whom shc could lean in her distress; but left alone and 
unaided, she could only think of Henry, and resolve to 
suíTer all for his sake. It may sccm strange that Mrs. 
Swanson should possess such powcr to tyrannize over 
her step-daughtcr, but Mary’s now deccascd father had 
niarried his second wife late in life, and the bride, thus 
brought into his household, had soon managed to obtain 
such control over him, that when he died he left her a 
large portion of his fortune, and the unlimited guardian- 
ship of his child. Perhaps, if her step-mother had not 
beca thus 6pccially investid with her father’s authority, 
Mary would have paused ere she promised not to marry 
without her consent; Lut now shc felt called on, as it 


were, by a voice from the tomb, to obey her mother’s 
commands to that extent, though she could not makc 
hcrsclf unhappy for life by marrying Mr. BartletL 

Many were the attempts made by Henry Alford to 
obtain an interview with Mary, or even to convey to her 
a letter, but in every instance without success. At 
length, conscious that Mary would never marry without 
Mrs. Swanson’s consent, and unable longer to endure 
the misery of being so near and yet not beholding her, 
Henry left thc city for thc far west, determined there to 
accumulate a fortune, and retum and claim Mary’s hand. 
With this resolution, he found, at length, mean» to 
acquaint her, and received in retum assurances of her 
fidelity. 

Years elapsed. Henry Alford was now a distin- 
guished man, and rapidly acquiring wealth, when ono 
day he was called to a neighboring village inn, to see a 
sick lady. What was his surprise, on entering the room, 
to rccognize Mrs. Swanson, now palé and cmaciated 
and evidently dying. The room in which she lay— 
a scantily ñimished garret—betokened that a chango 
had befallen her worldly circumstances. Henry’s hcart 
fluttered, and he glanced his eye around the roora, in 
se&rch of a well known forra. Mrs. Swanson was 
equally surprised with himself. She was, howevcr, the 
first to speak, and it was in a humble and penitent tone. 

“God be praiaed for this unexpected meeting, ,, shc 
said, raising her eyes to heaven, 44 for í can now repair 
a grievous wrong ere I die. Your eyes tell me that you 
seek my daughter. She is herc,” thc sufferer exclaimed, 
as Mary entered the room. "God bless you both, my 
children, and forgive me for the evil I intended yon.” 

We will not attempt to describe the meeting of the 
loving separated lovers. A fcw words of explanation 
will cióse our narrative. Mary had remained firm to her 
troth under every persecution, and, at length, Mr. BarU 
lett withdrew in despair, though it was said that the 
loss of all Mrs. Swanson’s fortune and that of her 
daughter, which about this time occurred, had no litllo 
influcnce on his determination. Misfortune softened the 
mother’s heart, and she repented of all the wrong shc 
had done Mary, and would willingly have bestowed her 
on Henry. But, in pursuance of his resolution, he had 
kept his rcsidence a secret, even from Mary, intending 
only to reveal it when he could claim her as his bride. 
At length increasing poverty forced Mrs. Swanson with 
her daughter to scck a refuge in the far west, and we 
have seen how opportunely they roet with Henry. We 
have only to add that she saw the lovers United at her 
bedside ere she died, which event took place in a short 
wcek after her journey had been slopped by her illness. 

44 Was I not right 1” said the young bride to her hus- 
band, 44 for now we have no rcproaches to moke to our- 
sclvcs for a want of duty.” 

41 Yes!” said he, fondly kissi ng her. 
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THE WIDOW. 

TIIAN8LATRI) FSOM THE FREWCI1. 

BT BENJAMIN B. THOM. 

I was once joumeying betwecn Tours and Poictiers. 
The day was hot, and thc road one I had oflen travelled 
beforc. I had been alone in the diligente for many 
miles, when we took up a young man, of extráordinary 
manly beauty, and having the air of a Spaniard. We 
soon fel! into conversation and became intímate. Among 
other things he whiled away the tediousness of our jour- 
ney by the following story : 

“ Mr. Delaunay was a merchant of Poictiers, with two 
children who were the pride of bis heart, These were 
a son and a daughter. The son’s ñame was Maurice— 
the daughter’s Mariette. Without stopping to draw for 
you a portrait of the son, let me prcsent you with a alight 
sketch of the daughter. Mariette was cxccedingly 
beautiful. But why, when I say that, enter into parti- 
culars ? How can I attempt to do so, when her large, 
foll black eyes, beamed a tenderness and kindness that 
no painter could copy—and her rich, long chcsnut- 
colored hair fell over her shouldcrs in thick ringlets, and 
were so abundant that they could bave shaded her neck 
and shoulders like a mantilla ? What need to tell you 
that she had the smallest feet and thc'prettiest little hands 
in the world—that her forehead was broad and fair—that 
on her mouth rested a hewitching smile, or that in its 
very repose, there was mind and eloquencfe? At the 
age of seventeen, Mariette was the soul of the family. 
Each was eager to oblige her, without her commanding 
or ordering any body. They saw her' wishes in her 
looks, and unspoken they were executed. Her intellect 
was as inexhaustible as her charity. She cast here 
and there money and ideas—as if she were the prodigal 
child of nature and of fortune—in short she was an 
absolutely perfect crea ture. 

4i Now, could you think it, Sir, that there was nothing 
in the miraculous beauty of Mariette that had enchanted 
the heart of a young man named Pascual—he was 
almost insensible to the charms of her face, her figure, 
and her manners. He did not conccive an inordinate 
afiection for Mariette, by reason of her natural graces. 
He disdained to admire in her that which all the world, 
in common with himself, could admire. He preferred 
to all the outward attractions of this most lovely girl, her 
firmness, her enthusiasm, her happy turn of mind, and 
the moble resolution of her character. But now I think 
of it, you do not as yet know any thing of Pascual 
himself. 1 did, indeed, forget what the exigcncies of 
every tale require—namely, a hero; and, therefore, I 
must tell you of Pascual, and where he comes from, 
what he has to do with the story, and what too happened 
to him. 


“Pascual, then, had come into Franco from Spain— 
that unhappy country. There he had bcen the President 
of a Royal Court, and at the age of twenty-threc yenrs 
he was roquired by the Political Govemor of his pro- 
vince to condemn by thc most summary process, bis 
countrymcn, who were suspected of being opposed to 
the new order of things—to rid the soil of Carlists that 
they were not able to surprise with arma in their hands. 
Pascual refused to obey an order which required from 
judges a sentence,and not an investigation. It appcared 
to him that a court of law ought not to be converted into 
a slaughter-house, where men, principies, and humanity, 
were to be all massacred together. He tore to pieces the 
paticnt conferring upon him his office, he stripped the 
ermine from his shoulders, and he bado adiou to the rash 
zeal of the legal tribunals of Spain, and betook himself 
as an exile to Franco, where, in the town of Poictiers 
he waited for better days, and the retum of justicc to 
his own country. 

“Once at Poictiers, Pascual was introduced to the 
family of Mr. Delaunay; for that introduction he was 
indebted to chance, which may be dcsignated the 
Providence of the unhappy. Mr. Delaunay deigned to 
receive him with a truly paternal goodncsss. He gave 
him clothes, food, and money—the very best advicc for 
the wretched—and he also gave him the situation of a 
clerk in his counting-house. At Iast, Pascual had tho 
happiness of being cducatcd, if I may so say it, by the 
friendship, the cares, and the intelligence of Mariette; 
she taught him to read, to write, and to think in French. 
What followed, think you ? In the exuberance of his 
gratitude the pupil profited so well by tho advantages 
conferred upon him by his enchanting instructress, as to 
reverence, to adore, and to love her. 

“Mariette and Pascual were young, handsomc, ardent, 
full of spiríts and generosity—were they not formed to 
appreciate, to esteem, and to fall in love with each other? 
They did so, and that with an ardor, an intoxication, it 
might be said of afiection, that yieldcd only to a sensc 
of duty, and a hope of the future. 

“You have leamed that it was not the admirable 
beauty of Mariette that had captivated particularly 
Pascual; and, on the other hand, it was ncither tho 
aspect ñor the personal bearing of the young Spaniard 
that presented attractions to her. That which most 
pleased the young girl was the courage, the reckless 
daring, the poetic imagination of her lover. Sho 
admired in him, with a species of rcspect, his disin* 
terestedness, his bravery, that alike despised death and 
Ufe; bis eloquence when he spoke of the wicked, of 
traitors, of cowards, and, above all, of his country. 

“ What a strange circumstance occurred! Mr. Delau¬ 
nay, in learning of the mutual love that existed betwecn 
Pascual and Mariette, had not the courage to employ 
against them cithcr complnints, or mennees, or any oj 
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the general ly very noiay resources of domestic authority. 
In place of reproaching hira with the innocenl wrong of 
paying hig homage to the beauty, sense, and virtues of a 
pre(ty girl, Mr. Delaunay promised to protect, and to 
forward his interests in life. Instead of insulting, and 
driving him out of the house, as if he were a faithlcss 
servant, Mr. Delaunay most kindly declared one even- 
ing, when surrounded by a large party, to whom he 
introduced Pascual— 4 My friends, in this gentleman 
you behold another child of mine.. In truth, Mr. 
Delaunay was so exceedingly good as to permit an 
alliance that had been projected without his permission. 

44 Happiness sometimos travels across this world with 
the specd of a railway, to reach the chosen ones of the 
carth, that he sees from afar, that he protectg, and who 
await his peace-giving visit. Sometimes, when he is 
near approaching the end of hia journey, and he ia 
about to touch with his magic wand the people that he 
seeks and loves, he scems to fall asleep; he becomes care¬ 
les*—he lies down—he slumbers—and then he awakes 
again, still goes onward, and arrives—perhaps, too late. 

“And all that I have told you as occurñng in the 
house of Mr. Delaunay was not long a secret. Already 
all the little gossips of the Street, rué des Deux-Pilers, 
jokingly dcsignated Mías Mariette as ‘ Madame Pascual.’ 
All amused themselves in marrying, by anticipation, the 
daughter of a wealthy trader with a Bpanish emigrant 
—with a poor forlom exile. These honest people had 
oxcellent hearts; and doubtless their secret Ihoughts, 
iheir sympathies, and their kind intentions had never 
taken into calculation the injustice of fortune, the vicis- 
situdes of commerce, the mysterious power thut guides, 
Controls, and directa us, like the merest infant, that tot- 
ters as it tries to walk. 

“ Already the marriage had been scttled. The family 
arrangements had been coinpieted—the first publication 
of the banns had been made—they were about to sign 
the contract, and yet—adieu, marriage! farewell happi¬ 
ness ! a long farewell to the happy prospecta of Pascual 
and Mariette! 

“ One day—and a sad, sad day it was—Mr. Delaunay 
called togelhcr his wife, his son, and his daughter. He 
prayed them to «it down beside him, and to listen to 
him in silence. He spoke to them of his affairs, of his 
speculations, of unforsecn disasters, of sudden failures, 
of a sinking credit; and the heart of his listeners told 
them that he was ruined, dishonored, losL Mr. Delau¬ 
nay added, hesitatingly and with extreme embarrass- 
ment, that one only hope remained to him; it was 
opulence united with the friendship of Barón Grandet. 

“ 4 My father,’ answered Mariette, 4 do not hope for 
aiiy tliing from that person—as a fiiend; for the Barón 
Grandet is an inexorable oíd man; his greatness does 
not interfere with his memory ñor his bad temper. 
You know, futher, that I have a huudred times reiusod 


to receive his hand, his title, and his fortune; and he 
now, in return, will refuse you his money, his countc- 
nance, and his advice.’ 

“Mr. Delaunay remained utterly dejected; his wife 
became like one distracted, and his children miserably 
wretched. At length the father of his family stood, 
sighed aloud, and addressing Mariette said, 4 You are 
right, my child, you are quite right. Let us think no 
more of it* 

“ It WQ8 lucky for her father that Mariette’s thoughls 
were greatly occupied with the thought of his opulence, 
and the disposition of Barón Grandet. That very even- 
ing she mounted up to the very highest story of the 
house, and proceeded to the chamber that belonged to 
her lover—to him who was, it might be said, to be her 
husband the next day. Palé, sufiering, but resignad, 
she told hira, without trembling and without toara, that 
which had passed to her father’s mis fortune. She spoke 
to him of her duty, of her ñlial piety, of the imminent 
ruin and impending dishonor of Mr. Delaunay. From 
her noble devotion carne to her the firmness and the 
resolution to propose to Pascual a separation, that she 
believed to be not only necessary but indispensable. 
She dared even to tell him of the project that otherwise 
would have been absurd, and in diüerent circumstances 
ridiculous—of an alliance with the Barón Grandet. The 
wretched lover divined the immense sacrifice that was 
imposed upon his probhy, his virtue, and his love ; and 
not being able to exprese his thoughts by words, he could 
only show that he approved of her project by his looks 
and his gestures. 

“ 4 My father is saved ! I am happy !’ cried Mariette. 

“ 4 Heaven héaT your prayer!’ murmured Pascual. 

“ And having said this, the two lovers began to seek 
out, and to imagine extreme means, and to be, for the 
future, nothing in the world to each other. They pre- 
ferred, as if it were by a species of immolation, the 
denouement of this cruel episode in prívate life, and I 
can assure you that it was a comcdy that had in it all 
the 8ublimity of a tragedy. 

“ Three days after this very scene, there was for the 
family the duty of exatnining in secret the marriage 
contract that had been drawn up by the solicitor of Mr. 
Delaunay. The merchant was seated in an arm-chair. 
His wife was busily engaged or appeared to be so, with 
a piece of embroidery, the better to conceal her teara; 
the son was chatting tete-a-tete with Pascual, and the 
daughter amused herself with laughing or singing, as if 
she was the happiest littlo idiot in the world. What an 
admirable, noble-minded actress! 

“ Mr. Delaunay took advantage of the first reading of 
the contract to show himself a truly honest man in his 
dealings with Pascual, with him that he was about to 
cali hís son-in-law. He bravely told what had been his 
losses, and what his reverses of fortune, and which as 
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yet were a secret to the entire city. He looked like a 
man who was asking a favor, when he argued that, 
owing lo a change of circumstances, he must ask for 
some alteration in the scttlement that he intended to 
makc. 

44 Entirely absorbed in the desperate part which he 
had been called upon to play by Mariette, Pascual began 
to reject with an asaumed arrogan ce the viewg and the 
reaaonable offers of Mr. Delaunay. Trembling he pre¬ 
tended to require the laat farthing that had been first 
mentioned should be paid to him! and he inflicted upon 
himself the misery—the poor wretch!—of higgling ahout 
the most paltry detaila, about shillings, pence, and evcn 
farthings, and he did this so well, that the merchant at 
laat started out of hia chair, rushed toward him and said 
in a terrible passion— 

444 God forgive me, 8¡r, but you scem to me to chafier 
about the hand of my daughter !’ 

444 8ir,’ replicd Pascual, while coid drops of agony 
poured down bis face, 4 marriage I have always looked 
upon as a matter of business, and I want, therefore, to 
make the best bargain I can.’ 

“ 4 Very well, 8ir,’ observed Delaunay; 4 but this I 
have to say, that this is a merchandize in which I do 
not deal, and therefore I can strike no bargain with you. 
Begone, Sir!’ 

44 4 1 go,’ stammered forth Pascual. 

44 At the same momcnt Maurice, the brother of Ma¬ 
riette, ran toward him, either for the purpoae of striking 
him, or of preventing him from leaving the room, when 
the young maiden stopped him, by crying out in a 
feigned tone of indignation, mlxed with contempt— 

44 4 Do not touch him, Maurice. He is neither worthy 
of your anger, ñor of mine. Let him go; for I now love 
him no more.’ 

44 Pascual ran from the hall of Mr. Delaunay to betake 
himself to a small hotel in the environs of Poictiers. 
The next moming he received a message from Maurice, 
and, as he never thought of defending himself, was 
wounded. It was intimated to him that, wounded as 
he was, he should instantly quit Poictiers. 

44 One night, and a few hours before his departure, a 
woman veiled, and followed by an oíd nurse, entered 
secretly into his chamber. The young man, astonished 
by this mysterious visit, uttered first a cry of fear, and 
then of joy—and then he knelt down in tears at the feet 
of Mariette! 

“‘Pascual,’ said Mademoiselle Delaunay, 4 swear to 
me that you will have polience and courage.’ 

44 4 1 swear it,’ answered Pascual. 

44 4 8wear always to love, and without sveking ever 
again to see me.’ 

44 4 1 swear it/ 

“‘Farewell, then, and baste away. You are a noble 
boing, and I love you.* 


44 4 Mariette,’ timidly asked the wretchod young man, 
4 will our sacrifico repair the wrongs that fortune ha'? 
done to your father?’ 

44 4 Yes.’ 

44 4 Will your hand save his honor?’ 

44 4 Yes.” 

44 4 And will it make your mother’s future life hoppy V 

44 4 Yes.’ 

44 4 Will your brother’s ñame be respectcd ?’ 

44 4 Yes.’ 

44 4 And will you all yet esteem me ?’ 

44 4 Yes.’ 

44 4 You have then no more need of me. I go.’ 

44 As Mariette was about to depart shc stopped at the 
thrcshold of the door, and turned toward Pascual, whose 
sobs of grief rcachcd her car. 

44 4 Pascual, friend,’ said she, 4 long since, you heard 
from me tho first whisper of love—receive to-day my first 
and my last kiss of afTection.’ 

44 Pascual knelt before her, and he kissed the forchead 
of the neophyte. The two martyrs embraced. 

44 The following wcek Mariette bccame the Baronesa 
Grandet. The wife, or rather the nurse, of a hushand, 
whose only struggle in life was to postpone, amid pains 
and sickness, the final moment of his departure for 
another world. Pascual, however, kept the frightful 
promise he had made; he never again saw her, he 
never sought to see her again. And this Pascual— 
about whom I have told you such a long and tedious 
story is—myself!” 

44 You; and what then bringsyóu back to Poictiers?” 

44 For the first time for three years—three long years, 
I received yosterday a letter—ono single word from 
Mariette. She has deigned to write to me, 4 Come ,’ and 
here I am. She suffers, perhaps. She is unhappy. In 
short, Mariette, calis me, and I am—Acre.” 

We arrived at the moment in the town of Poictiers. 
The horses advanced with slow paces up the Street of 
the Deux-Piliers; in that pretty Street in which Pascual 
had adored Mariette. I began to look at the number on 
each house, and I was not long in decyphering 44 No. 
15.” At that moment there occunred something very 
extraordinary. A young lady of ravishing beauty ap- 
peared on a sudden at one of the open Windows of the 
habitation of which I speak, and the first sight of this 
angelic being made my fellow traveller tremble with 
emotion. 

“Mariette!” It was Mariette, who was dressed in 
black, and who wore the weepers of a widow. What a 
misfortune ! what happiness ! 

Poor Pascual wept with joy. Almost motionless from 
astonishment and delight, he placed his hand upon his 
eyes, upon his mouth, and then stretched it toward 
Mariette, as if he would send to her a kiss impregnated 
with his tears. At the saíne i. stant the lovely widow 
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took from her drcss, from her mouming robe, a sparkling 
roso. She prcssed it genlly to her lips, and then flung 
it upon thc banquette, even into the very arms of the 
cnaroored traveller. 

AII this was the aífair of an instant, and no onc, 
cxccpting mysclf, could divine the dramatic denoucmcnt 
—the mystery of the lieart, which was enclosed in tears 
—a kiss—a black dress—and a rose upon thc banquettc 
of a diligencc. 

Is it necessary for me to proceed with my story, or to 
apprizc my readers that “ the maid” did not continúe all 
l»er life M a widow 1” 
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WINNING A COU8IN; 

OH, A SF.CRKT OF FORTUNE TELMNü. 

HY A. W. NONF. T. 

CHAPTER I. 

“There are more things in heaven and earlli 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

“ Oh, Isabel, do look at tilia beautiful bouquet!” 
exclaimed a gay young lady, running into the parlor 
where her cousin was seated — 44 such a sweet little one! 
I wish I knew who sent it to mé !” 

44 Some of your admirere, very likely,” returned the 
moro staid Isabel, 44 and you get all the pretty presenta,” 
she continued, aííocting to pout at the idea. But the 
other was too much engrossed with her bouquet to 
noiice thjs playful jealousy. 

“This rose is splendid !” soid she, tuming up the 
petáis with her taper white fingere, and inhaling its 
delicious fragrance— 44 isn ’t it pcrfectly lovely, coz ? 
And how tastcfully all are arranged ! Oh, I do wish I 
knew who sent it to me!” 

Had Sarah Williams chanced to notice the embar- 
rassed air of IsabeTs brother, who was sitting on the 
sofá at the moment, to appearancc particularly engaged 
in studying the variegated figures of a Saxonv carpet, 
she might have conjectured with her sex’s intuitive 
shrewdness sufficient for her own satisfaction on the 
subject, without having occasion to push the enquiry 
farther. Éat in the haste to show Isabel her flowere, 
she did not observe that there was any other pereon in 
the room, and therefore continued in her extravagant 
admiration and expressions of wonder, with all the 
buoyant gaiety of a light and carelcss heart, and partly 
in the roguish design of tcasing her amiable cousin with 
the tantalizing sight. 

“Isn’t it beautiful?” she continued, 44 smell of it, 
dear, it is so fragrent!” 

44 1 would not be ín such an ecstacy with it, Saade,” 
said Isabel, gravely pushing the bouquet to one side. 
44 Peoplc will imagine you never had the present of a 
pretty bunch of flowere before.” 

44 Ñor have I ever rcceivcd such a lovely one, I am 
sure,” she returned gaily— 44 why how curíously it is 
made up ! It must be a love-ietter, certainly ! Nos» if 
I only knew the language of flowere! How provoking! 
Isn’t it, coz?” 

“Yes. But perhaps Frederick will read it to you,” 
replicd Isabel, 44 he underetands their language.” 

44 Oh, do, cousin Frederick, if you please,” she ex- 
claimed, tuming suddenly around, causing him to start 
up and stammer— 44 yes—no—I don ’t underetand—that 
is”- 

“Oh, don’t be frightenoJ, sir,” said she, bureting into 
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a laugh at his confusión, “ it won’t bite yon ! Did you 
never hear of a young lady’s receiving a flowery love- 
letter before ?” 

“ Ves, certainly I have,” he answcred, recovering his 
fucultiea, 44 1 only meant to say that I do know the 
meaning of soinc flowere; but I would not presume to 
read a young lady’s correspondence.” 

44 Supposc she can not read it hcreelf, as I have hcard 
of being the case with even vulgar foolscap blotted with 
ink, and she wishes you to read it to her; you would 
not be so ungallant as to refuse ?” 

44 By no mean»; espccially wheñ my pretty cousin 
asks me,” said he, smiling as a slight blush rose on her 
cheek at the last eentence. 

44 Wcll, then, Mr. Flaltcrer, what does this one say ?” 
she nskcd with aflected seriousness, turning out the 
leaves of a beautiful little tulip. 

44 1 love you”- 

44 What do you say, sir?” 

44 It intímales a declaration of love, Saade,” interposed 
Isabel, knowing that her brother meant more than his 
raanner indicated. 

44 Oh, I knew that before,” said she, with a haughty 
toes of her head- 

44 Nay, then, Miss Pertness, you do not nced my 
assistance,” returned Frederick, a little fearful he might 
unwisely betray himself before the proper períod for a 
certain disclosure he had to make. 

44 But the tulip is the only one that I know the 
meaning of, I assure you, and I had forgotten even that. 
So you will please to procced; Que signi/ie les autres ? 
as we say in New Orleans.” 

44 Taken as a whole, cousin, the bouquet declares a 
secret,yet undying passion for you,” said the interpreler, 
bending his dark eyes upon her own with a thrilling 
cxpre&sion, which caused her to blush dceply, although 
she aflected not to notice him. 

44 But flowere are emblematical of a passion ^which 
will soon decay, notwithstanding. Don ’t you think 
so?” 

44 They are like the heart’s deep and best feelings, 
which, if they are not cherished must withcr,” an- 
swered Frederick, with a suppressed sigh. 

“You don’t say so! how melancholy, to be sure!” 
returned Sarah jeeringly. 44 But if the gentleman’s love 
is as sweet as his message is fragrant, he must be a dear 
little fellow.” 

“And isn’t love ever sweet? Remember how the 
poets describe the passion— 4 redolent with bliRs’— 4 per- 
fumed with sighs’— 4 honey-dew kisses’ ”— 

44 That’s quite tmflicient, sir; sweet enough in all 
con sciencc 

44 Sweets to the sweet, you know, cousin Saade.” 

44 Hush, you simpleton ! Here, you shall have a rose 
to pay for your gallantry. But, do you remember,” 
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rontinued she, tuming again to Isabel, “do you remem- 
ber the lady we are to cali lipón to-morrow afternoonl” 

“No; who do you meanl” aBked Isabel. 

“ Why oíd”—here her voice sunk to a whisper, not 
so low, however, but that Frederick’s acuto car detected 
sounds similar to “ Oíd Margaret, the fortune teller,” 
and he readily divined the nature of their intended visit. 

“ You don ’t cali her a lady 1" returned Isabel, smiling. 

“Hush !” said she in a whisper, “I would not have 
vour brother know we are going for the world.” 

Frederick, however, left the room as if to give them 
opportunity to complete arrangcments for the cali on 
“ Oíd Margaret,” a withered hag who had acquired some 
notoriety among the young ladies of the city for her 
shrewd conjectures and predictions, with regard to the 
all-important object with them, a happy marriage. 

Sarah Williams was a beautiful girl! Her’s was the 
dark featured loveliness of the sunny south, of w'hich 
clime she was a native. Here eyes were ftill, lustrous 
orbs of a midnight blackness, which, when she was 
animated, fiashed with an expression that thrilled to 
the heart. Her hair was of the like cdlor, and usually 
bound up in luxuriant folds at the back of her hend, or 
flowing down her ncck in long wavy tressoe, and her 
brow was as bright and sunny as her own native sky. 
Her teeth were of a pearly whiteness, and her cheeks, 
though wearing the “ shadówcd livery of the burning 
sun,” were of 6uch a transparent hue as to reveal the 
bright blood glcaming through, and tinging their dark- 
ness with a roseate light, as the setting sun gilds the 
shadows of early eve. Her figure was petite, but 
graceful—and its outlines were full and symmetrically 
rounded. Her step was ljght and finee as the wild 
gazelle’s, and her laugh broke upon the ear like her 
voice, with a clear, ringing tone, melodious as the swell 
of an organ. She was an orphan; her parents both 
dying of a prevailing epidemic, while she was in her 
twelfth, year of her age, leaving her almost pennile'ss. 
By this calamity her deceased mother’s brother became 
her guardián, and she left the south to become a rcsident 
of his farnily in this city. Here her loveliness and sweet 
disposition won her many friends, and her relatives 
almost idolized her, while she in retum loved them, and 
strove in every manner to manifest her grateful feelings 
for their many kindnesses. From their unrestrained 
intimacy she had unconsciously won the heart of her 
cousin Frederick to a deeper feeling than that warranted 
by their tie of relationship, which, although she heraelf 
remained in ignorance of it, was obscrved with pleasure 
by her doating relatives, and they were delighted at the 
idea of her becoming, at some tature day, their daughter 
and sister as well as cousin and neice. 

CRAPTXl II. 

About four o’clock on the succeeding day, two 
young ladies might have been seen yndking with hesi- 


tating steps down one of the narrow lañes of Kensing- 
ton, as if unused to the location, and hardly confident 
of being in the proper path they wished to pursue. 
They were dressed in elegant and fashionable style, and 
their air.and manner plainly bespoke them residen is of 
some more notable Street than the one they were at the 
time traversing. Their figures were erect and graceful, 
strongly contrasting with the thick waists and round 
shoulders of the coarse and vulgar-looking females who 
jostied rúdely past them, with an occasional expression 
of ridicule at the fragüe forms and sylph-like motions 
of the two strangere. They kept their features closely 
veiled, however, and glided on, too timid to bestow even 
a glance in return, and passing down the entire length 
of the Street, turnad into a still more narrow court or 
alley, where, with a few steps, they stood in front of a 
low, dark, mysterious looking frame house, which, to 
say the least of it, bore evident marks of Time’s decay- 
ing fingere over the whole extent of its exterior. 

Here they paused, and whispered together for a few 
moments,and from their gestures and looks of mistrustful 
curiosity at the low entrance to the humhle dwelling, 
each seemed anxious that the other should have the 
honor of pioneering the way within; but, however, 
through the modest diñidence usually attending real 
raerit, or from some other more cogent reason, both 
timidly persisted in declining the acceptance of such 
distinguished priority. At length they ended the gene- 
rous contest by both advancing at the same time and 
together—one knocking noiseleuly with her fingere at 
the panel, while the other clung tremblingly to her left 
arm as if for support and protection. They now list- 
ened for some minutes in breathlcss anxiety; but hearing 
no sign of Ufe inside, she was constrained to knock 
again—and again, thricc repeated, each time the weight 
of her blows slightly increasing as she acquired from 
the delay a little fresh confidenco, until they sounded 
three distinct lady-like taps, when the noise of shuffling 
feet was heard, and the door was slowly opened by a 
short, withered oíd yellow woman, who, with a scowl 
on her features, in a gruir toned voice inquired their 
pleasure. 

“ We wish to speak with the wortian who foretells 
fortunes,” 'was their timid answer. 

“ Then please to step in—I am her,” said the oíd hag 
relaxing the frown upon her face, as far as the dignity 
of her profession would admit. 

The young ladies,—whom the reader has ere this 
surmised to be our two cousins,—advanced and seated 
themselves upon a sort of wooden bench, which served 
for the accommodation of visiters in lieu of a sofá, when 
she entered an adjoining room, and gave them ampie 
time to wonder what she could be about, or what had 
become of her. At length she returned again and briefly 
asked which of the young ladies would Uke first to iearn 
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her futuro dostíny; addin^ “ I never tells any body’s 
fortín’ when there ’s any body clse in the room bes ules 
him who tells me.” 

This speech scrved to increase their apprehensions, 
and the same contest as before aróse between them, 
when the woman rather impatiently interrupted iL 

“Never you be afeard, young ladies, he will not let 
you see him, and he never hurta any body. You’ll 
only hear us talking; so cum along one of ye!” 

44 Go, Isabel,” whispered Sarah, “you go first and 
then I will go.” 

“No, my dcar cousin,” returned the other, “I- think 
you ought to go first, for you wish to hear your fortune 
more than I do mine.” 

“ But then I expectcd she would tell us both together,” 
said 8arab, when the oíd woman manifested her inereaa- 
ing impatiencc by exclaiming, “don’t bo afeard, Miss, 
nobody ’U hurt ye!” 

“Go, coz!” sald Isabel again; “yon comed me to 
come up here, and now I think you ought, certainly, to 
have your*8 told first; bcsidcs I don ’t care for my part 
whether I have mine told at di, without you have a 
good one.” 

Thus constrained, Sarah rose to go, when th# sybil 
holding out her shrivelled hand, intimated that her fee 
was fifty cents, to be paid in advance, and then led the 
way into the other apartment. 

The room into which they entered had been purposely 
darkened by some árdeles of wearing apparel hung over 
the only window in it, and on the table in the centre 
was placed a «malí iron kettlc, out of which aróse a palé 
bluc amoke, filling the room with a strong sulphurous 
scent, and occasionally emitting a broad lurid flame, 
glaring fitfully upon the ceiling, and rendering the pre- 
vailing darkness doubly hideous. After going through 
a kind of incantatíon, the sybil approached Sarah, and 
requested that she would remove her veil. 

“ Now,” she continuad, as R was reluctantly thrown 
aside, “would ye like to know what’s to cum, or what’s 
bin, Misal” 

“The future,” whispered Sarah, too frightened to 
speak aloud. 

“Yes, that’s what all young ladies want to know; 
and I noedn’t av axed the question. You want to find 
Out when you’ll git married, and who’s agoin’ to be 
your husband, I spose. Wcll, Misa Sarah Williams, 
I ’ll tell ye all about it in a few minutes.” 

Sarah could not speak to answcr her question, for 
she was frightened and confounded that the oíd woman 
should know her ñame without even making an enquiry; 
but tremblingly watched her every motion, as she went 
to the iron dish,and then followed a confused muttering 
ás of two voices, for the space of nearly five minutes. 

At length the oíd woman retuming, commenced her 
prophecy by saying—“ you ’ll git married, Misa, before 


this year’s out, and at your uncle’s house, mu id. I 
musn ’t tell your husband’s ñame, but he is a tall young 
gentleman, with black hair, and dark eyes, high forrard, 
and very rich. He loves you dearly, and you love him 
more than you tell on; and you will live very happy 
together, eos he will make a very loving husband. You 
will have three children—two girls and one boy, and 
your husband will die first, and you”- 

“Stop!—stop!—good woman!” cried Sarah, half 
frightened out of her wits at the oíd woman’s words, 
and the solemn and unearthly tone in which she deli* 
rered them, “ I have heard enough; I do not wish to 
hear any thing farther. I do not desi re to leara when I 
ara to die, because it will make me unhappy. I will go 
now, if you picase.” 

“ Darter,”* she returned slowly and sternly, “you’vc 
begun to hear your fortín’ and you must hear it all! 
you shouldn’t havo come if you wero afeard. Your 
husband will die first, and as I said before, and you will 
also die a titile while arter, eos you ’ll take his death so 
much at heart—and all before you ’re forty ycars oíd. 
There, that’s all,” saying this she took her hand and 
led her back, nearly fainting, into the room froin whence 
they carne. 

Isabel, who sat anxiously awaitíng their re-appear- 
ance, seeing her cousin’s pele features and agitated 
manner, refused to have her own fortune told, in «pite 
of oíd Margaret’s assurances that there was “nothing lo 
be afeard of,” and Sarah was nothing loath to leave the 
house as quickly as possible. 

On their way home Isabel was all curiosity to know 
what the “ oíd witch” told her cousin, and Sarah, with 
•orne relucían ce, related in strict confidence, all that had 
been said. 

“ Why, it ’s Frederick—my brother!” she exclaiined 
with astonishment at the co-incidence, and then burst 
into a loud laugh at her accuracy of descriptíon, and at 
the idea that he should be the one forctold by oíd Mar¬ 
garen Though Isabel could not but believe that the 
oíd hag possessed the power of foretelling occurrences, 
yet it appeared singular she should have described one 
•o as to be recognized. Had it been an indistinct 
descriptíon of some dark and mystcrious stranger, it 
would have been more in accordance with her ideas of 
fortune-telling. 

With Sarah, howcver, the reality of all she had li*t- 
ened to was forcibly impressed upon her mind; every 
word sunk into her heart, carrying cpnviction along with 
it. She felt H impossible to doubt even the slightest 
portíon of the information received, and she was fairly 
overeóme with astonishment. “How,” tbougbt she, 
“could a total stranger have leamed my ñame tlius 
readily, exccpt by supematural means! How could 
she have known that a gentleman, answering the dc- 
scriptíon of my cousin, was in love with me ? And 
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«till more surprising, how carne shc to be aware oí that 
aecret, which has been scarcely breathed even to my 
own thought, much lesa to another I It is certainly 
strange—very strange!” She pondered over it long and 
intently; yet Hhe could not wish the prediction false. 
The veil secmed now lifted from beforc her eyes, and 
the whole proapect of futurity lay within viow, while all 
was fair—bright as her mo9t ardent hopea could wish ; 
she lovcd her noble and gencrous-hearted cousin; but 
ti 11 now had not cherishcd the remotcst idea that they 
would ever be married, for her dependent situation upon 
the kindness of her friends forbade the thought, and she 
had for this reason ever treated him with more reserve 
than she really felt toward him, deeming it a duty to 
refrain frora encouraging his evident afíection fór her. 

CHAPTKR III. 

A few days afler the visit to oíd Margaret, Sarah sat 
alone in her uncle’s parlor, leaning her head upon her 
hand, and gazing listlessly from the window toward the 
sky. Her thoughts were wandering for away to her 
own native elimo, and she sighed as the remembrance 
of the scenes of her carly youth passed before her mincL 
She saw the home of her childhood, looking like a fairy 
palace amid the orange groves, bencath whosc fragrant 
shade she had strjiyed, and plucking bright blooming 
flowers in the unclouded gaiety of a glad heart that had 
known no sorrows, or felt no illa; and it seemed to her 
an elysium, from which she had been driven by the 
relentless hand of fate, to wander alone, as it were, un- 
protected and dependent over a coid and selíish worid. 
From thence her thoughts reverted to her uncle’s kind¬ 
ness—and her cousins’ manifested afíection for her, a 
penniless orphan, living upon the bounty of their futher, 
while her heart overflowed with a deep and ycarning 
sense of gratitudc toward them all, and her eyes bccome 
suflused with tears. But suppressing these emotions, she 
strove to divert her thoughts to another subject, for shc 
knew it would deeply pain any of iicr friends if they 
should chance to find her weeping. 

The prediction of her future raarriage with Frederick 
Somera made a deep impresión upon her mind, and 
had a contrary eilect from what might have been ex- 
pected upon her actions. She becamc suddenly distant 
«and reserved in her manner toward him, for she feared 
that Isabel might imagine that she endeavored lo assist 
in the fultiiment ol the prophecy, and might not perhaps 
approve of iu But these thoughts wronged her amiable 
cousin, who was cven then looking forward with de- 
light in the anticipation of being endeared to her sweet 
Saade by ncarer ties than thosc which bound them at 
present. 

Frederick was pained by her change of manner, and 
sought his sister to Iearn the cause of it, if possible from 
her. Isabel unfoldcd to liim the whole story oi their 


late visit to the fortune-teller; but to her surprise he 
manifested little satisfaction at the circumstance, though 
shc was w'ell aware he was deeply in love, and did not 
desire a greater boon than the hand of his lovely cousin. 
She, however, attributed it to his ignorance of the sex, 
supposing, os was the case, that he disbelieved in the 
supcrnatural wisdom of oíd Margaret, and augured un¬ 
ía vorably for his suit, from Sarah’s apparent disapproval 
of the fortune laid down for her. But she advised him, 
however, not to despair, for she felt assured he was not 
all indifTerent to her cousin; and, perhaps, if he urged 
his passion in connexion with the prediction which she 
appeared to beiieve, he might not fail to win her. En- 
couraged by his «ister’s aclvice, he resolved to hazard his 
fate upon a singlo cast; and hy chance entered the 
parlor while Sarah was thus alone, and interrupted her 
muaings. Such a favorable opportunity was not to be 
lost, and ho determined to improve it to the best advan- 
tage. 

44 Have you discovered the donor of that boquet, yet, 
cousinl” he inquired, advancing with a smile. 

She started at this question, but assuming an indif- 
ferent tone and manner, rcplied— 

44 Oh, no; I have\iol troubled myself at all about íl 
I t was sent by some of my friends, I suppose, as a jest. 
I do not know what else it could mean.” 

This gave a dash to hisspirits, for he fondiy imagined, 
his beautiful oflering had found unbounded favor in 
her sight, and he could scarcely represa a sigh that 
struggled for relief in his breasL But bearing up, he 
continucd. 

44 1 thought you were very much pleased with it, and 
cager to Iearn who sent it you, as it appeared to be such 
a rare cjno.” 

44 1 would like to know well enough ; but 1 receive so 
many gifts of the kind, that I forget all about them in a 
short time.” 

44 And do you never think afterwards of the givers ?” 
he inquired mournfully. 

44 Why should I cárc about them ]” asked Sarah 
coldly, “ they are nothing to me.” 

He now began to fear more iban ever that the thought 
of becoming his wife was displeasing to her; but he felt 
it was time to Iearn the truth, for hfs impatient spirit 
could nul brook suspense. 

44 Would it displeasc you,” he commenced, hrsita- 
tingly, 44 to know that I took the liberty of sending you 
that buiich of flowers I” 

44 You , cousin Frederick!” shc excloimed, starting and 
blushing deeply, while her eyes sparkled with pleasure. 
lie, however, stupidly attributed their flashing brilliancy 
to another cause, though he* could not exactly under- 
stand what reason she had to blush» 44 Did you really ?" 
«he asked with evident interest, forgetting at the mornent 
her selí-command. 
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'“ I did, cousin, and in the hope that it might intímate 
to you, what I had not then the. confidence to tell with 
words—that I love you. Hear me, dear 8arah,” he 
continued jmploringly, “do not scom me—for if you 
knew how deeply I love you, you would not treat me 
thus. You tum away—then I may not hope,” he said 
despairingly. Aa he thus spoke, the witch’s prophecy 
recurred to her mind, and the singularity of the circum- 
stance, induced her, despite her resporisive feelings, to 
smile. 

Frederick started up angry and excitad at her heait- 
leasness, as he decmed such extraordinary lcvity of 
conduct, and said bitterly* “ Can I believe my senses. 
Mies Williams! I littlc deemed my sweet and gentle 
cousin would ever treat me thus, even thóugh she may 
not have the same feelings toward me, which I profese 
and bear toward her. 13 ut I am answered, and henee- 
forth all the bríght hopes of love and happiness which I 
have so long and fondly cherished, are thus carelessly 
crushed, even without their coid hearted objcct feeling 
how much I would have loved her, and how deep is the 
despair to which she has doomed my poor heart.” 

“Pardon me, Frederick,” said she, recovcring her 
seriousness at his words, “ that I was unable tó com- 
mand myself. I did not mean to ofTend, I assure you. 
And now, therefore, from this very unfortunate circum- 
stance, I am induced to confesa to you, what I sdll 
should have hesitated in saying, had I been able to have 
maintained a prqper decorum, as you told me of your 
affection—that I am not as you imagine indifierent to it. 
Yet, you must not urge me farther.” 

“ And why not, dearest! will you not love me ? 
Will you not marry mol” 

“ It may not be, Frederick, your parents and sister 
would disapprove of it, and deem me no.more than a 
fórtune-hunter.” 

“Do not speak thus, dear Sarah,” he interrupted, 
“they as earnestly desire our unión, as I do myself. 
Do not oflfer any such trivial objections; but say that 
you will becoine, my wife. v 0h! then I, and all of us 
shall be truly happy.” 

Sarah, would not, or could not reply, for she deemed 
it insincere and useless to ofler farther opposition. Ere 
they parted, Frederick had imprinted the kiss of an 
atfianced lover on her lips. 

*••••♦•• J 

“ I have often thought on the ridiculous figure you 
cut while popping the question to me,” said Mre. 
Frederick Somera to her husband, one eventng about 
eix months afler their marriage. “You remember my 
laughing. do you not, Frederick ?” 

“ Yes, l remember it very well,” repiied the husband, 
“and aleo how excited I was at it. You have not 
entirely fbrgotten that, either, I imagine, for you must 
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confesa that you gave me provocation enough to be very 
angry, Saade.” 

“ I acknowledge that I did; but I could not help it, 
certainly. You will be surprised to know the cause of 
my laughirig, and you would have laughed, too, had 
you known that we were to be married, and that I knew 
it at the time. There you were on your knces, half 
dead with doubt and anxiety—looking as woe-begone 
as a criminal at the bár, wlíen if you had been aware 
what an oíd fortune-teller told me a fcw days before, 
you might have saved yourBclf all that trouble to obtain 
my consent.” 

“ Yes, I might have saved myself all my miscry and 
anxiety, if I had suspectcd that was what you were so 
pleased about,” returned the husband, vexed at the idea 
of having been himself the cause of all the anguish 
he had experienced at the time, while he had the power 
of tuming the tablea upon her; “but,” thought he, 
“better late than never, and I will have my revenge 
even now.” 

He commenced in a grave' tone, 

“ Why, my dear, I did not believe you were super- 
stitious?” 

“Ñor am I,” she repiied, “but the oíd woman told 
me my ñame when I first went into her room, without 
either of ua mentioning a word, and then she told me 
other things that were true, and that I should be married 
within the year, and also described you so plainly, that 
I was forced to believe her.” 

“ And who do you think, my dear, told the oíd witcli 
all this?” 

“I don’t know, surely, but I supposo it was her 
familiar, as I heard them talking together.” 

“That familiar, Saade, was neitlier more noi les* 
than your present husband. What do you think of 
Ihat, my dear? I oyerheard you talking about your 
intended visit to oíd Margaret, one day, and I immedi- 
ately called upon her myself to give her timely notice 
of the honor. I bribed her pretty well, and requested that 
she would favor you with.an especial good fortune, and 
even dictated the supreme happiness, which it was my 
particular wish you might realize. Was it any wonder 
then, that she should be able to describe your future 
husband so accurateíy, éh ? Whosc turn is it to laugh 
now? Am I not the fortune-teller, of a verity ? say my 
sweet cozened ?” 

“ Oh you ! i / if I had but suspected!—how I should 
have hated you.” 

“ Never mind, my dear, it's all past now; and she 
might have conjured a worse fortune for you, had I 
not prepared one for the occasion. You ougbt to be 
grateful, to be sure, for my consideration—don't you 
think so?” 

“ On one condition, I will. That you do not breathe 
a word of it to Isabel.” 
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TIÍE YOUNG MTNISTER. 

BT EXNÁ BT. CLAIB. 

As Mr. Melville and his wife were one day travelling 
in the country, chance (if that be not an unmeaning 
word) led them by an obscure hovel, whose squalid 
appearance attracting the curioeity of the lady, she ex- 
pressed a wish that the servant might stop the carriage, 
while they amu sed themselves a few moments by en- 
tering the dwelling. Mr. Melville coneented. They 
entered, and beheld around a sort of table, se ven children 
and a mother partaking of their meagre fare with the 
zeal of epicures. Every thing in the roora bespoke the 
most abject poverty; and the lady, though a votary of 
fashion, found her idle curiosity put to flight by the 
awakening of benevolence, which birth, wealth and 
luxury had too long permitted to slumber. But the 
gentleman’s attention was particularly arrested by one 
of the little boya, who struck him as bearing a peculiar 
reeemblance to the son of his hope, whom the grave had 
but recently wreated from him. He remarked this to 
his wife, and auggested taking the boy away with them, 
and adopting him into their family. The lady at first 
objected, but the native goodneas of her heart triumphed, 
and she acquieaced in her husband’s wish—“ though,” 
aaid she, “ he has not a spark of intelligence in his 
countenance, and I fear never will have other than that 
vacant look which appalls me.” 

“ Hush!” said the huaband, “ he has a head of the 
fínest moulding, and if apirit cannot use the materiala 
nature has stored there, it will be because her artifícial 
forma deny it.” 

The propoaal was accordingly made to the mother, 
who was easily prevailed upon to part with the child by 
aasur&nces of kind treatment, and some assistance given 
to help her along in her rugged path. The boy appa- 
rently took no notice of any thing around him until 
reaching the home of his benefactors, (a beautiful resi- 
dence on the banka of the ■,) when he clung to 

the gentleman as if oppressed with awe at the undreamed 
of splendor of thinga around him; while a little girl, 
(the only child of the parents) bounded into the arma 
of the mother iike a little cherub. At aeeing her the 
boy clung still closer to the gentleman, as if a being 
írom another sphere had met hia visión. The little girl 
at first gave him but a curious glance, but when arrayed 
after the manner of her little brother, she ran up to him 
aaying, “why didn’t you kisa me, Frank?—I didn’t 
know you, you been gone so long! Do you love me, 
now ? you kisaed me when you went away.” The mo¬ 
ther aobbed audibly at the thought so vividly renewed of 
her loet Francia, but was glad to see the child so happily 
dcceived. 

Francia Melville (for such was tho ñame they gave 
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I him) soon became a handsome boy, and the heart of his 
protector was drawn out toward him with all the fervor 
it would have been for hia own son, as he witnessed the 
“ early stirrings” of a mind which he decmed cast in no 
common mould. 

When his portegee had attained the age of ten yeara, 
Mr. Melville resolved on sending him to a public school, 
as he could not devote that time to the l*oy which he 
knew should be devoted to him. 

The time soon carne when he was to depart for the 

academic groves of-, and sad was the day to the 

whole family circle—especially to its youngest member, 
whose tears fiowed fast as he gave her the parting kiss 
with unusual fervor. “Now, my dear Arabella,” said 
the father, when he had left the parental roof, “ now we 
will see who in seven years will make the most improve- 
ment—who at nineteen will be the most accomplished 
in the truest acceptation of the term.” 

Kind, frequent letters carne from the boy, which 
showed the true and generous heart, as well as the 
rising scholar. The time at length carne when he was 

to be removed to the Univereity of-, at which, 

after spending the usual time, he was to choose what- 
ever field of action his talent and inclination might lead 
him to; for his benefactor, though never disclosing to 
him that he was other than his own son, had always 
impressed it upon him that he had his own fortune to 
make in the world, and that he had nothing to expect 
from him in his own life-time at least, but cnough to 
cnable him unfettered to pursue the path to usefulness 
and honor—the path which by securíng to him these 
riches which are bcyond fortune, might give him the 
means of obtaining for himself these which are within 
its reach. And never was that path pursued with more 
unwavering industry—never were the honors of our 
Univereity bestowed upon one with a more prodigal 
hand. 

When his collegiate term had expired, he retumed to 
the generous home of his adopted parents, which he had 
visited but once since leaving it for the first time, when 
he found, as now, his sister absent in town, whcre she 
was recciving her education. This was severely trying 
to him, for his mind released from study, he had de¬ 
pended much upon the presence oí his sister to restore 
the tone of his feelings, which a too severe application 
had in a great measure impaired. But necessity was 
imperative; and he left again to pursue a Theological 
course (which he had long been bent upon) without 
seeing her, whose image in its hallowed brightness had 
hitherto preserved his thoughts from wandering. Mre. 
Melville expressed much regret that the children could 
not see each other; but her husband had too much 
sincerity of heart to expresa any regTet at what was but 
the eflect of his own deaign. Arabella had often won- 
dercd and wept that she could see no more of an only 
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brother, but she had bo many resources for thought and 
amusement that hcr tears were soon dried. Her parents 
too aasured her that he had grown so very dignified she 
would find but little companionship with him. Melville 
had, in fact, not only prevented their seeing each other, 
but had kept them as far as possible ignorant of each 
others’ progress. And when he looked upon his daugh- 
ter, now a blooming girl of nineteen, with her womanly 
though simple manner, he felt quite mire that no one 
would recognize in her the sportivc cliild he had fondled 
upon his knee. Ñor less difficult did he imagine it 
would be to detect in the pensive dignity and urbane 
manners of his adopted son, the shy and absent boy 
whom his fostering hand had reared to a hopeful man- 
hood. He looked upon both with a fathcr’s pride—-ñor 
was that a false discemment which had seen in the 
boy, “ the father of the man,” the promise of gTeatnees, 
or now bcheld in the daughtcr one of earth’s most 
lovely beings. With a]most every endowment that 
nature could lavish, she had grown up amid all the 
advantages which wealth, directed by the judicious 
father and fond mother could procure. And had she 
possesscd none of what the fashionable tcrm “accom- 
plishments,” her deep-seated goodness of heart must 
have won the aflection of all who kncw her. But she 
would have passed with that class for “ an accomplishcd 
girl,” while the disceming few would have applied to 
her the epithet in its deeper signification. She was 
indeed alive to all the beautiful and excellent on the 
earth. Genius she reverenced with idolatry; and her 
taste found peculiar gratification in the contributions of 
L. K. which appeared in some of the first periodicals of 
the day; and by her urgent request, her father had 
several of the pieces set to music, the peculiar beauty 
of which, when chantad by her sweet voice, and played 
with the setherial harmony of all her executions, struck 
the fountaina of every heart whero beamed a ray of 
sen8Íbility. 

It was in the autumn of the year-, when Melville 

proposed to his wife and daughter a journey to the 
South. The proposal was a joyous one to the enthu- 
siastic girl, for her d reama had long been of that sunny 
climate. The journey was accordingly taken, and on 
their way they stopped during a Sabbath in the town of 

-, where Arabella received a polite invitation from 

an acquaintance from New York, to accompany him to 

the-church, where a student of rising femé was 

to address the society for the day. The invitation was 
accepted, and Arabella waited with intense interest to 
sce the young speaker ascend the pulpit. And every 
eye was in fect tumed toward him as in “life’s green 
spring,” he appeared in the desk with his high forehead 
and palé face to administer to their spiritual and truest 
interest. His manner was peculiarly felicitous, and the 
dcep harmony of his voice, while giving utterance to 


high and holy thoughts, won the almost breathless atten- 
tíon of the audience. u Whatsoever ye have spoken in 
darkness shall be heard in the light; and that which ye 
have spoken in the ear in closets, shall be proclaimed 
upon the house-tops,” were the words from which he 
spoke: and never was there a more fervid, logical, and 
eloquent discourse uttered. The important bearings of 
even the most trivial actions, the infinite consequen ce of 
every thought we cherish on all time, and the surety that 
the coming of time or etemity will shew all in the strong- 
est light, were inásted upon with irresistible eloquence. 
But when the sermón was ended, and all were held in 
awe at the truths elicited, the alarm was made that a lady 
had fainted; and the young minister inferring from the 
countenances of those around her that the affair was 
serious, carne to ex prees his interest, an interest which 
was visibly increased when the fair heing before him 
opened hcr dark hazle eye with an expression in it 
such as thrilled every fibre of his soul. He felt indeed 
that his visions of loveliness were there embodied. And 
when sufficiently recoverod, he saw her borne away in 
the carriage, he felt she had touched a chord in his 
heart that had never before vibrated. And what were 
his emotions as she gave him a parting glance, and 
returned to the inn from which she was to depart on the 
morrow, perhaps never again to listen to a voice like 
that! But “who was the lady?—perhaps the wife of 
the gentleman she was with.” He, however, thought 
that the circumstances of the day would justify his 
enquiries about her, and he ascertained the circumstance 
of her being on a journey with her parents, but nothing 
farther. 

As they pursued their journey, Arabella was more 
pensive than usual, and expressed little of her natural 
cnthusiasm even at the mingled splendors of our autumn 
woods; for the image within had eclipsed all other 
beauty; and Frank, and al! preference for others alike 
forgotten, she surrendered herself to the pleasing con- 
templation of the eloquent stranger. Her parents rallied 
her, and assured her that on their return she should be 
introduced to the young orator, whom they rightly con- 
jectured was the object of her thoughts. 

And not too fast did the hours pass till their return to 
the town of-, when it so happened that an invi¬ 

tation was received from an oíd acquaintance of Mrs. 
Melville’s to a general party. But Mr. Melville felt 
obliged to decline going from the urgeney of business, 
and his lady not wishing to go without her husband, 
Arabella therefore went alone. Almost the first person 
she was introduced to was a Mr. Reed, in whom she 
immediately rccognized the young minister. At first 
she was greatly embarrassed, but this soon subsided, 
and they conversed together as though bent upon an 
acquaintance. They talked of our present lilerature, 
and spoke of their particular preferences among iU 
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young aspirante. Arabclla showed herself an enthusiast 
for the poetry of L. K. which she said was so afler her 
own heart, that it seemed to her it must have emanated 
from it; Mr. Reed colored slightly at this remark, and 
retumed an equivocal answer. But the young lady was 
not to be put off thus, and she asked him direcüy for his 
opinión of the writer. 

44 I fear,” said he, “1 should be a partial judge, as he 
happens to be a particular friend of mine.’* 

44 Iudeed,” said the young lady, 44 do tell me what you 
know of hirn?” Just then their host joined them, and 
wished Arabella to be seated at the piano, and to accom- 
pany it with her voice. She hesitated, and would have 
refused, but her New York acquaintance assured them 
she had not a shadow of excuse, and with a beating heart 
she complied. As Mr. Reed handed her to the piano, 
she whispered 44 you shall now hear one of your friend’s 
songs.” Thus was it for the fírst time that he exulted 
in his own productioús, as he heard from the sweetest 
▼oice in the world some of his juvenile rhymes. When 
she had fínished, he again oífered his arm, and whis- 
pered that he 44 now thought his friend a poet.” 

44 Do you leave town soon ?” enquired he, as loitering 
behind the rest of the company ; he waited upon her to 
the supper-room. 

44 To-morrow, I supposc,” retumed she. 

44 To-morrow,” echoed he, imprinting a kiss upon her 
delicate hand, and adding as if abstractedly, 44 that thou 
could’st know, fair being.” 

44 Surely 1 have been dreaming,” thought she, as she 
retumed to her párente—“that deep soul could never 
descend to love any earthly being—a stranger especially. 
I doceive myself—but no, that glance, thoee words but 
half audibly uttered.” But the raorrow carne, and Ara- 
bella and her párente left for home. 

Time passed on, and each succeeding month hallowed 
but more decply the irnage of the transient acquaintance, 
whom Arabella in all probability should never again 
behold. 

Lettere carne from Frank as usual, though thore 
seemed something a little mystic about them, as though 
his mind was 44 ill at ease.” This rather alarmed the 
párente, and feeling that his health was sufrering from a 
too cióse application, they wrote propoeing for him to 
come and spend the summer with them. This proposal 
he gladly accepted, but was much disappointed on coming 
home to fínd his sister absent on a visit; for he had hoped 
that in her presen ce he should forget the irnage that in- 
terferred so boldly with his progress. The time, how- 
ever, soon carne when the sister returned, and was met 
by one of the domestica at the door with the news of her 
brother’s arrival. She was soon in her father’s arma, 
expressing her joy at the near prospect of seeing her 
loug absent brother, when her raother entered from the 
garden, followed by Frank. 


44 Arabella,” said the father, “your brother Francia.” 
Frank receded a few steps in amazement, and Arabella, 
equally bewildered, leaned back upon the sofá without 
making any response. The párente lefl the room, and 
with a death-like paleness Frank gave a brother*s kiss 
to the cheek that heeded it not. But as she at length 
gave him a conscious look, he whispered, 

44 Truth Í8 stranger than fiction, is it not, my sister ? 
But let us forget the romantic past (if indeed reality is 
here) and be happy in our discovercd relation My 
heart has once given out its full rausic for you, and 
never again can woman touch a similar chord.” 

44 Dear, dear brother,” said the girl, “ the thought of 
you hath given me nobler being.” 

44 Now play to me one of my friend’s songs,” said the 
brother, 44 and 1 will one day introduce you to him.” 

44 Dear Francis,” said Arabella, as one delightíul after- 
noon of that happy summer they had wandered to the 
woods to enjoy the beauty of its pencillcd leavee and 
murmuring waters, 44 dear Francis, there was a feeling 
about our interview at , that might have made 

me more than suspect I had known you before; but to 
speak the truth, I r ferrad it to some strange reminis- 
cence of an earlier being. I suppose you will think me 
visionary—father says I have a good deal of the Germán 
mysticism about me.” 

“O cali not the idea of a pre-existence mere mys¬ 
ticism,” interrupted the brother, 44 uniese indeed you 
would clase all the higher truths of intellect under 
some such head. The poet speaks my inherent con- 
viction, that 

44 Our birth ¡8 but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that rises with us, our life f s a star, 

Hath had elsewhere its seiting, 

And cometh from afor.” 

44 You always agree with me,” replied Arabella, “and 
thus make my treasured thoughts doubly dear to me. 
And you will pardon me if I ara a little metaphysical 
this aílemoon—plodding, mother would cali it. Do yon 
think, Francis, we are free beings—that we are an 
impulse to ourselves ?” 

44 That is a subject which has baffled too many sages 
to cloud tby lovely brow. The poet (earth’s best philo- 
sopher) tells us that the freedom of the universo consiste 
in that active principie which 4 from link to link doth 
circuíate the soul of all the worlds. 1 ” 

44 O, Francis, I sometimes wish I could strip the veil 
from things, and know something of the 4 great fírst 
cause least undcr8tood. , ” 

44 1 have often thought,” replied her brother, 44 if there 
was a fault in your character, it was that restless and 
unnatoral—at least uncommon propensity to prese your 
enquiñes upon the unknown and the unfathomable. Be 
assured, dcarest Arabella, that 
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41 Knough to küow is givcn, 

Clouds, winds, and stars their part fulfil, 

Our’s is lo trust in Heaven 

“ I would,” she answered, “ I do unhesitatingly trust 
in a kind Providence; but I see so much raisery in life 
at which the heart of sympathy recoiís, that I sometimes 
wonder at the economy of that Providence.” 

u But you know, my dear, it is but a small part of the 
system of tilinga that we can discern, and while it is thus 
(as here it ever must be) it would bo madness in us to 
make aught an argument against the divine supcrinten- 
dence. If all was happiness around us there would be 
no room for active benevolence, and if our faith were put 
to no test, 4 the night that lurks within her must forever 
slumber.’” 

Thus happily passed the summer away, and the 
young minister left again the home of his youth, to 
watch over the spiritual interests of an enlightened 
society, who entertained for him the truest aflection. 
Yet when thus settled would he often sigh that the 
endearing ties of domcstic life were not for him; for 
well he knew, after the communion he had cnjoyed with 
his sister, that his heart must revolt from all meaner 
preference. For he underetood not how so many men 
of cultivated intellect could bind their fate to the trifling 

and empty spirit of-, alas! too many of earth’s íair 

daughters. 

Meanwhile Mr. Melville seeing that his chiidren had 
become all the world to eoch other, and feeling that no 
insurmountable obstado existed to their unión, resolved 
to make a full dUclosure to Frank of his early history, 
and leave him frec to become indeed bis son. The dis- 
closure was accordingly made, and Mr. Melviile’s heart 
was mclted within him by the overflowing gratitude of 
the young man, whose sorrow to find that he was not 
indeed the son of those whom he had lovcd so well, was 
more than compensated by the thought that he might 
now ofíer that hand to the daughter, which he knew 
would once have bcen with joy accepted. He then 
related to the father what had passed between him and 
his daughter while unknown to each other—the circum- 
stancc of his bcaring at that time the ñame of “ Recd,” 
which aróse from his oñering some anides to the public 
while at the University under that assumed ñame, articlcs 
which met with such very unexpected succcss, that he re¬ 
solved, on leaving there for a dist&nt part of the country, 
to adopt the ñame which had won his youthful laurels. 
The father was amused at the recital, and assured him 
it was the first wish of his heart to see him United to his 
daughter. Frank accordingly wrote to Arabella, adverting 
to the place he had held in his heart while unknown to 
her—to the perfect similarity of their tasto, and the full 
confldence she possessed in his judgment; and then 
spoke of the long friendship he had with her favorito 
author, and of his desire to promote an unión between 


him and his beloved sister; and assured her that she 
should love him with all the ardor she had felt for the 
stranger orator, or the late unrecognized brother; that his 
friend had seen and loved her, and would offer her through 
him the hand which alone was not yet hers. He then 
urged her to accept the gift, and assured her happiness if 
the unión of kindred hearts could give it. 

Arabella at first thought it hard that her brother should 
winli her to accept the hand of any one; but one whom 
he esteemed so highly, and as he had exerted such power 
over her spirit, was not to be discarded without reflec- 
tion; and she wrote her brother she would be guided by 
his will. The parents signified their full approbation, 
and as the day appointcd for the marriage drew nigh, 
young Melville, with a joyful heart, carne to his generous 
home to resign his right to his long known friend. Ara- 
bella, with an unusual palencss, gave him but a silent 
greeting; yet never looked she more lovely—never shone 
her puré spirit more brightly. Yet felt she at heart a 
dread misgiving; and when they were left alone she 
tlircw hersclf into her brother’s arms, telling him that 
she never could consummatc the vows she had permitted 
him to make; and entreated birn as he valued his hap¬ 
piness, to save her from the embrace of his love, whose 
spirit she confessed sccmed but one with her own. 
Then with a triumph known only to reciprocated love, 
he told the tale her father had given him of his early 
childhood, his identity with her favorito writer, and 
declared himself the happiest of men. 

The overflow of gladness on her part is not for our 
pen to trace. A house in his chosen parish which had 
been filted up with the most refined tasto, was ready to 
receive thera. The most perfect order was obsorved in 
every department of it—and a rich treat it was to pass 
an hour in their well selected library, the window from 
which commanded an extensive and most román tic pros- 
pect. And seldom passed there a day in which was not 
made by the happy family that moral and intellectual 
advanccment, for which alone to those “ whom rational 
we cali,” life should be coveted. 

Shortly afler tlieir marriage, Melville, with his beauti- 
ful wife, viaited the spot where once stood the shattered 
hovel; but no traces of it could be found, ñor could any 
intclligcnce be had of those who had once been its 
inmates. But the genuine principies of that religión of 
which he was the able and faithful Champion, as well 
as the early circumstances of his own life, led him to 
recognizc that native equality in the human family which 
accidental circumstances so complotoly destroy. The 
spirit of his wife was in perfect unisón with his own. 
To every benevolent cause she gave her aid ; and every 
act of kindness was performed as a matter of course, 
and not with the air of those who seem to possess the 
consciousness of conferring a favor. 

Many a child by their benevolent hand lias been 
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reecued froin a hopeless ignorance, who, in their tum, 
we trust will diñuse the seeds of benevolence, which 
•hall spring up again in other boeoms, sure to be muid- 
püed in the same way forever. 
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THE YOUNÜ MEMDEK. 

BY MUS. M. V. 8PBNCEB. 

CHAFTF.R I. 

It was a doudlcss summer night. A light brecze 
rustled tho Ieaves, with a low musical sound that dia- 
posed thc mind to drcamy reverics. Tho moon was 
high in hcavcn, sailing on through thc undimmed ethcr, 
silvering Lili, plain and trce top with her cffulgencc, and 
tnailing a long line of light across the dark watcrs of thc 
rivcr that rippled at the feet of two individuáis, who, yet 
in tho first blush of youth and beauty, sat on a rudo 
bench under a giant oak on tho very vergc of the 
pebbly shorc. Ono was a lady who might have nuni- 
bcred cightcen summers, though she had the easy grace 
and assurcd air of a woman of twenty-five. Beautiful 
both in face and form, thc solo child of a very wcalthy 
man, and possessing a vivacity and intcllect to which 
few of hcr sex could lay claim, Katc Eldrington had 
been early wclcomed into society, so that, at an age 
when othcrs were still at school, she was the favorito 
bello of the season. But with all hcr loveliness her 
character was radically defectivo. Flattered from hcr 
childhood up, and accustomed to havo her evcry wish 
acceded to, she learned at lcngth to act as if hcr own 
gratification was to be sought at the expenso of every 
one with whom she was thrown into contact, and 
became accordingly selfish and wilful as well as vain, 
thoughtlcss, envious and deceitful. But though such 
was the real character of Miss Eldrington, few, exccpt 
thc mombers of her family, wcre aware of it. Her 
quccnly stylc of beauty, hcr finished manners, her 
exquisito tact in convcrsation, and thc taste and art 
with which she dressed, rendered hcr thc theme of con- 
tinual admiration; and wherever she appeared, she w as 
surrounded by admirers. Living thus in a constunt 
almosphore of flattery, and dcliglitcd with herstdf and 
all around hcr, sho had littlc temptalion to betray her 
had qualilies; and if, at rarc intervals, she íclt envious of 
any onc, it just suíticcd to add a doublc spicc to her wit. 
Katc Eldrington was, thereforc, a prizc for which none 
fdt themsclves too lofty to strive. 

The other individual was a young man who might 
havo bcen two years oidor than Miss Eldrington, but 
it nceded only a glancc to rcveal that in manners and 
feclings he was still a boy, though a high-souled, and 
romanlic one. Edward Howcll was also an only child, 
but unlikc Katc, he had been left an orphan in infaney. 
His father had died enormously rich, and thc whole of 
his vast fortune having accumulated for ncarly twenty 
years was now grown to an almost incrodible size, ren- 
dering the son one of the wcalthiest millionairts in the 
country. But the young hcir was not more gifted by 
fortune, than endowed in mind. Hithcrto nothing had 
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occurred fully to arouse his slumbering intellect; but in 
thc vague dreams that visited his boyhood, in tbe wild 
aspirations that haunted his later youth, in a thousand 
wildering fancics and emotions that crossod him daily, 
he cxpericnced the stirrings of the unborn but living 
genius within him. Howell had nevcr yet wrilten a 
line, but he had thought a world of poetry. Often 
would he go out in the calm moonlight, and sit for 
hours gazing on the placid landscape before him, lost in 
a revene too deep for words; and often would he launch 
his boat amid thc surf, when the lowering clouds por¬ 
tended a storm, experiencing a strange joy in battling 
with the tempcst. He knew it not; but it was the aoul 
within him, that now led him to be an idlc dreamer, and 
now impelled him to brave the ocean hurricane; and 
every one who has felt the cravings of an unsatisfied 
intellect within, has acted as Howell did, though like 
him they moy often have been uncoriscious why thcy 
longed, now for quict, and now for excitement, but ever 
for novelty. Genius ¡s like the troubled ocean : it can 
never find rest. 

From the first moment that Howell saw Kate El- 
drington he loved her; for a charactcr like hers was the 
very one to captivate his romantic mind. He loved 
with all the ardor of youth—with all the intensity of a 
first afTection—with all the passionate eamestness of his 
thoroughly poetic nature. Ñor did Kate repel his attcn- 
tions. To win the hcart of one so rich and gifted as 
Howell, was a triumph evcn for her. Perhaps her 
heart was incapable of truly loving any object besides 
herself; but the poetry which Howell breathed in every 
compliment he paid her at least dazzled her fancy, while 
the eclát of possessing the rich young heir for a lover, 
captivated her vanity. Still she was in no haste to 
receive a proposal, and surrender her train of admircrs; 
but was, on the contrary, very willing to await Howcll’s 
majority, when his fortune would come into his posses- 
sion. 8he found it not diíficult to manage as she 
wished. The* very poetic nature of Howell had led 
him to avoid society—whose cant, shallowness, and 
hollow heartedness he could not help despising—and 
he was consequently a mere child in the hands of so 
practised a coquette as Kate. But, on this evening, she 
had imprudently consented to accompany Howell alone 
on a walk, and he had led her to this romantic spot on 
the river side. Kate soon found that her arta would not 
avoil her here. The scenery around, the mystic moon¬ 
light, and the poetry that Howell breathed in every word 
insensibly influenced even her heart, and she found her¬ 
self almost before she was aware of it gliding into a 
strain of sentiment. Then she would have checked 
herself, but it was too late. Howell had now obtained 
the mastery, and in burning language he poured forth 
his passion ; while Kate, no longer the imperious beauty, 
actually lislened with a beating heart to his eloquent 


appeal, and when he had finished sank weeping on his 
bosoni. . 

“God bless you, dcar, dear Miss Eldrington—or Ict 
me henceforth cali you Kate, my own sweet Kate. 
Again—God in heaven bless you for thus assuring me 
of your príceless love.” 

Kate was now corapletcly subdued; and still hiding 
her head in her lover’s bosom, she murmured a reply, 
which induced Howell to clasp her to him in even 
greater transport, while tears of unutterable joy gushed 
from his eyes. And for thc remainder of that evening 
it seeraed as if Kate had caught a portion of her lover’s 
passionate and poetic soul, while she roplied to bis fond 
endearments in words equally full of love. 

CDAPTER II. 

A week had passed when, in a luxurious apartment, 
where Persian carpeta, damask curtains, and other mag- 
nificent fumiture attested the wealth of the owner, sat 
Kate Eldrington, and her distant and dependant relativo 
Edith Bellanger. A greater contrast could not have 
existed than that between the two cousins. Kate was 
tall and queenly, with thick glossy tresses of black, eyes 
that vied with the ebon darkncss of midnight, and a 
countenance and port which reminded the spectator of 
a Juno. Edith Bellanger, on the contrary, was rather 
petile, though her figure was exquisite, and she moved 
with the grace and airiness of a dryad. Her eyes were 
of a deep blue, soft and melting as the azurc of a twi- 
light sky. Her hair was golden and fell in laughing 
tresses on either side her face. No one had ever seen 
Edith’s fair countenance distorted with passion, though 
her amiability was by no means the placid repose of a 
phlegmatic constitution. Beneath her usually quiet and 
retiring manner she had a mind of no ordinary power, 
and a bosom keenly sensitive to all the holier emotions 
of the soul. Had Edith been rich like her cousin she 
would have won nearly as much admiration, though of 
a diflerent character; but now, known as a dependant 
on her cousin’s bounty, and feeling that shrinking mo- 
desty which always, in circumstances like hers, attends 
a sensitive mind, she almost wholly avoided society. 
Kate felt no disposition to alter her cousin’s determina- 
tion, and was very well contení that Edith should play 
the part of a humble dependant rather than that of a 
rival. 

Edward Howell was, therefore, one of the few gentle- 
men of Kate’s acquaintance, to whom Edith had become 
even casually known. His enthusiastic and romantic 
character had ever been her admiration, and though she 
rarely exchanged a word with him, she delighted to sit 
unnoticed by and hear his conversation with Kate. 
Sometimes when Howell chanced to dctcct how eagerly 
she listened to him, a burning blush would shoot over 
her face; and if, at any time during the remainder of 
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the ovcning, he addressed but a single word to hcr, she 
would be almost too embarrassed to reply. And thcn 
abe would retire to ihink over all he hod said, and liow 
he had looked when speaking to hcr; and pcrhap6 she 
would dreara sweet d rearas, from which she awoke with 
a sigh. Alas! poor Edith, ignorant of love and ali its 
various disguises, she little deemed that she had uncon- 
sciously given hcr heart’s dearest añections to Howell. 

A week, we say, had passed since the moonlight tete- 
d-téte betwecn Kate and her lovcr; but it had been’ a 
week of changes. In that little week the whole vast 
estáte of Howell had been swept away by the combined 
villainy of his guardián a, and of the ofíicere of the bank in 
whose stock his fortune had been invested. The young 
heir was now a penniless orphan. 

44 And you do not intend to see Mr. Howell at all,” 
said Edith, as if continuing a conversation with her 
cousin, 44 oh! Kate,” and her voice quivered with emo- 
tion, 44 how can you treat him so 1” 

“How can I, childl” said the proud beauty, with a 
toes of the head, 44 why, easily ! The infatuated boy 
cannot dream that now, when he is hot worth a dollar, 
he can aspire to my hand. Perhaps I did very foolishly 
make bim a sort of proinise one evening last week, but 
rcally he was so romantic and sentimental and all that, 
that I coutd not, for the sport of it, refute him thcn. 
For my part,” and she laughed merrily, “I hold that 
words said at moonlight, by a river’s side, to a poetic 
youth just from collcgc, are nothing more than the mere 
sweetmcats one trilles with—the spice of a harmless 
llirtation.” 

44 Their disavowal raay torture a noble heart,” retorted 
Edith with feeling, 44 oh ! sharae, Kate, that you should 
be so selfish and unjust to your better nature.” 

44 Indeed, Miss,” said her cousin, while her cheek 
grew red with anger, 44 and who asked you for a horaily ? 

I declare I believe you have fallen in love yourself with 
this crack-braincd boy,” and, as she spoke, noticing that 
Edith blushed to the very brow, she continued sneer- 
ingly, 44 you may take him and welcome—he will not 
be the fírst of my cast-a-ways you have wom.” 

At this unfeeling speech—unfeeling both as coming 
from a woraan and in view of Edith’s dependant condi- 
tion—the poor girl turned deadly palé, thcn burst into 
tears, and rising from her seat rushed hastily from the 
room. As she reachcd the hall she met Howell, who, 
entering unobserved, and finding no footman to announcc 
or rather to forbid his ingress, had been on the point of 
opening the door when he heard Kate’s voice. The 
mention of his own ñame induccd him to pause, and 
shame and indignation had kept him, as it were, spell* 
bound, until Edith rushed out. At sight of him the 
poor girl felt as if she would have sunk through the 
floor, but, rallying her fainting energies, she sprang 
past liim. Howell’s delicacy forbade him to arrest her 


progresa, but he could not avoid saying, in a voice 
trcmulous with cinotion, 

44 God bless you, Misa Bellanger! I can bid you,nt 
least, farcwell!” 

When Howell rushed into the street his turoult of 
passion th rea tened, for a few moments, to deprive him 
of reason. Love for his heartless inistress contending 
with indignation at her faithlessness produced a tempest 
within his bosom which choked his utterance, and ren- 
dered him insensible as to whither he was going. His 
fírst return to consciousness was on fínding himself in 
bis own room with the door locked and double locked 
behind him. For hours he walked the floor in a State 
of mind approaching to phrenzy. At length pride 
attained the mastery. 

44 Oh ! the vile Circe—the double-dycd deceiver,” Le 
exclaimed passionately, 44 to think that, but one short 
week ago, she reclined on my shoulder and whispered 
assent to all my ardent protestations of aflection—ay! 
that her lipa were yielded unresisting to my kisses, that 
her hand faintly retumed the pressure of my own. God 
of heaven and can this woman now sneer at me as a 
beggar and a boy 1 A boy—yes! that was the word, 
and I fccl it is too true a charge, for what have I done 
in the twenty long years of my life 1 Nothing abso- 
lutely nothing. I have been a drone and a dreamer— 
but that time is past. A penniless orphan, 1 must 
carve out my own fortune, and I feel here,” and he 
struck his forehead energética!ly, 44 that which shall 
make or mar me. 8he despises me, does she 1 beca use 
I ara a boy—then here I swear, henceforth from this 
hour, to devote myself day and night to study—to givo 
every energy to the pursuit of glory. And when I have 
won renown,” and a proud joy iit up his elassie face, 
44 when I have won renown, then shall come my re¬ 
vengo !” 

That very night saw Howell begin the fulfílment of 
his vow. It was soon noised through the circles he had 
once frequented that Kate Eldrington had received a 
proposal from him which she had rejected, and that 
immediately afterward his bankruptcy had been made 
public. The majority said that he already knew his 
poverty when he asked Miss Eldrington’s hand, and 
that she had made a lucky escape from the wiles of a 
designing fortune-hunter; and it was only a few, who, 
noticing the exultation with which Kate heard this 
rumor narrated in her prcsence, suspccted the tmth, 
and even gave her credit for originating the false report. 
The rumor further said that Howell had left the city, 
and gone no one knew whither. A few only of his oíd 
friends were aware that he had commenced the study of 
the law on the scanty pittqnce which had been saved 
from the wreck of his fortune. 

A sccond rumor also found its way into tho great 
world. It was said that Miss Eldrington finding it 
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impossible longer to endure the incrcasing prcsumption 
of her dependant cousin, had bcen restrained only by 
pity from tuming her olí, whcn a distant relative hap- 
pening to die and leavc Edith a few thousand dollars, 
Kate had at once apoken her mind. The truth was 
that Misa Bellanger, after the unfeeling rcmark of her 
cousin, had resolved to leavc Mr. Eldrington’s, and was 
already, though much against his wishes, sceking the 
piare of a governess, when an únele of her mother died 
and lefl her a competcnt, though not largo estáte. Shc 
instantly lefl for her ncw possessions, leaving behind 
her regret in every heart but that of Kate, who, with 
the malignity of the injurer, entertained feelings of the 
bitterest h&tred for her cousin. 

CH APTKR III. 

Alohe, in his chamber, sat the inidnight student 
The ap&rtment was comfortably but not richly fumished. 
The most prominent article in the room was a book-case 
which stood in a solid mass of shadow in one comer. 
A tal!, shaded lamp, flinging its glarc only across that 
portion of the chamber where sat the student, and 
mingling its light with the palé moonbcams that strug- 
glcd in at the window, enabled him to purgue his labo- 
rious task; for he sat before a dcsk at which he had 
boen writing. There was a deep, awful quiet in the 
apartment at that hour, and as the student at his 
solitary vigila, surrounded by his papera and the huge 
folios which he ever and anón consultad, he would have 
reminded the spectator of thosc mighty sages of oíd 
who watched, long after the stars had set, at their lonely 
studies, imbibing knowledge with which to rule the dcs- 
tinies of worlds. Never indeed did Howell—for he was 
the student—wear a more lofly air than now, when 
engaged in his inidnight labor. As the dock chimed 
the hour of twelve, he ñnished a glowing sentence, and 
leaning back in his chair, with thattriumph which nono 
but an author feels, carelessly pushed back the thick 
hair from his broad, ampie brow. At that moment there 
was something almost godlike in his looks. The proud 
ñashing eye—the free gesture of the hand—and the 
firmly compresscd lip told that the mind within was 
revclling in the full consciousncss of its powers; and 
that Edward Howell felt, at that moment, tbe wild, 
deep, seductive excitement of a máster intellect triumph- 
ing in its divinity. 

Again he bent to bis task. He was writing a work 
which was to determine his reputation. Political ex¬ 
citement, at that period, ran unusually high, and the 
two mighty partios which then divided the country were 
engaged in their last, deadly struggle for the mastery. A11 
the talent of the nation was enlisted on either side, and 
pamphlcts daily poured from the presa. Into this trou- 
bled vortex Edward Howell had fcarlcssly plunged. 
He was young indeed; but with a fíne education, no 


common tálente, and Ihe dcsire to win renown and be 
avenged on hi? falso mistreas, he leaped into the contcst 
as fearlessly as Curtius of oíd sprang into the abysa 
which threatened to engulph Rome. 

“ I will try,” said he mentally, “ if I fail—well. If I 
win—why then for glory and revenge !” and he sat 
down to his work. 

It was long past midnight. The deserted strerts 
without wcrc silent; for the hush of death hung on 
the mighty city, yet that solitar} 7 student still sat at his 
lonely task. His lamp burned dimmer, but he saw it 
not The palé moonlight coldly crossed his brow, but 
be felt, he recked it not His whole soul was wrapt in 
the work before him. As he proceeded, his brow knit, 
and his dark eye shot firc with the excitement of his 
theme. He took down a volume of Burke and turned 
hastily over its pages. Long and dceply he pondered 
on the philosophy of that greatest of political sages, and 
when he elosed the voluine, and retumed it to his library 
his dark eye dilated with the consciousness of tríumph, 
and thrusting his papers into his portafolio he folded his 
arms and strode proudly up and down his room. He 
was fevered with the excitement of long composition. 
His brain scemed beating madly in his forehead, and yet 
the tempest of his feelings, wild, deep, and rushing as 
they were, he would not have given up for worlds. Oh! 
there is nothing like a student’s life. Pain and soitow 
and unrequited toil may indeed bo his lot—he may 
watch at his lonely vigils when all mankind is at rest— 
he may struggle amid poverty and sickness for a scanty 
livelihood; but there are moments of intellcctual tríumph 
which amply repay him for all he has sufibred, by firing 
him wilh the consciousness of a more exalted existence 
than belongs to others, and stirring to its lowest dcpths 
the divinity within him. Oh! there are minutes in a 
student’s life which are worth an etemity of toil. And 
one of these minutes had now come for Howell. 

“ This is glorious,” he said, pausing at the window, 
with folded arms, “ I feel now that my revenge is certain 
—my destiny about to be fulhlled. My day is coming 
fast, falsa Kate,” he continued, as if apostrophizing her, 
M and you, who aíFcctcd to despise the ncedy, bankrupt 
suitor will hear men talk of him as the tríumphant 
orator. Ah! it seems but yesterday, instead of four 
long yeara, since you sneeringly called me a boy—am I 
a boy now! They tell me that you have married a 
wealthy southemer, a haughty, puree-proud man. Are 
you happy l I crcdit it not There was that in your 
eyes—in every tone of your voice, that moonlit night hy 
the river side, which assurcs me that you lovcd me then 
as much as your nature was cnpable of loving. You 
afleclcd to despise me afterward—and your train of 
fawning worshippcrs echocd your pretended contcmpt 
—well, I can l>car it like a man. The despised Howell 
has—thank God !—some of his forefathers pride in him 
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—and by his halidome! he will carve out a station for 
himself to which these crínging hounds never dared 
to lia their eyes. I feel the victoiy at hand!” and 
he strode proudly to and fro undcr the uncontrollable 
excitement of the moraent. What stirs a proud man 
more than the insulta of inferiora í 

At length he paused and thrcw up the window that 
the cool night air might fan his fevered brow. Calmly 
and sweetly the moon was flooding that solitary city 
with her silvery light, dimming with her unclouded 
brílliancy the stars that gemmed the azure canopy of 
heaven. Not a sound broke on the air. The ángel of 
pcace and purity seemed hovering over the scene. The 
student gazed long on the quiet prospect; and as he 
gazed his feelings grcw calmer, and he muscd with 
himself. 

. 44 What crime and innocence,” he said, 44 what hope 
and despair, what poverty, sickness and death throng in 
this mighty but now slccping city! How many wretched 
beings lie on their fevered beds—how many famished 
families look to the sickly artizan for bread—how many 
widowcd mothers are even now toiling at the moming 
lamp to eam a scanty subeistence for their starving little 
ones. Oh God! who can tell the misery that lies bidden 
in the lañes and courts, ay ! and in the palaces of this 
mighty town—and yet yon calm moon sails placidly on, 
as if all was joy, and health and long Ufe beneath!” 

As the student mused thus a calmer mood cáme over 
him. Gradually the lofty fire faded from his eje—his 
brow settled into its usual placid expression—and the 
storm of passion died away in his breast Closing the 
window he sought his couch with a melancholy smile. 
And thus night after night he toiled. But the end was 
nigh! 


(to bf. concluded.) 
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CHAPTSR IV. 

The work was at length publiahed, and produccd a 
sensación more extraordinary tban any which had be en 
created by a discussion of like character for years. At 
ñrst Howell’s ñame was not known in conncxion with 
it; but every body was enquiring after the anonymoua 
author. Merchante paused in tlie Exchange to wonder 
from whose pen it proceedcd; lawyers beguiled the lei- 
sure moments in the court-room by admiring the pun- 
gency of the wit and the soundncss of the logic; and gray 
headed statesmen, who were opposed to the pamphleteeFs 
vicws, trembled lest his next production should unmask 
their hollowness and hypocrisy. The success of the 
work was triumphant Edition followed edition in 
rapid succession; and the hostile journals, instead of 
endeavoring to crush this new writer, avoided him 
with a dexterity which evinced their fear of hÍ9 powers. 
Wherever Howell went he heard his own praises, until, 
at length, he was forced to acknowledge the authorship 
of the book, to free himself from the imputation of being 
unwilling to do justice to this unknown but extraordi¬ 
nary gen i us. 

Thcre is nothing more delicious to a young man than 
the first blush of success, especially in literature. Praise 
is ever sweet, and, when administcred by the really 
worthy, intoxicating. And now Howell quafied the 
delicious chalice to its bottom. He was courted by all 
classes of society—by the rich, by the leamed, by the 
talented, and by the powcrful. Fair women smiled on 
him, and hoary statesman congratulatcd and courted 
him. Had he bccn one whit lesa than a man of genius, 
had he been dcstitute of a just estímate of his own 
powers, or had he been weak enough to yield to the 
seduction of flattery he would have been ruined; but 
conscious of the cxact scale of his own abilities, he only 
smiled courtcously at the lavish complimenU heaped on 
him, totally disregarding those which were extravagant, 
and taking as his right those which were just He well 
knew that his warmest adulators would be the first, in 
case of a reverse, to abandon him, and that it was only 
those who now spoke the truth in whom he could con- 
fide. 

He had been admitted to the bar preparatory to the 
publication of his book, and his success in his profession 
was rapid and decided. Clients ílocked on him from every 
quarter. The signal ability with which he rnonaged and 
gained a case that had attracted much public attention 
on account of the vast interests in volved in it swelled 
| his legal reputation to an extent such as had never been 
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enjoyed by any barrister of his years. He was now as 
celebrated in the forum, as he had been before in politice. 
Wealth poured in on him. His Services were required 
in every case of importance, and his party undertook no 
measure uniese it had met his concurrence and was 
sure of his support. 

The next Congress was regarded by all men as the 
one on which hung tbe destimes of the nation; and in 
every section of the Union the most talented members 
of each party were placed on the ticket. Howell was 
solicitad to run in the district wherc he resided. At first 
he declined on account of his youth, modestly replying 
that there were many older and wiser heads which could 
much better uphold the party, and advanee the intereats 
of the people. But no denial would be takcn, and he 
was placed on the ticket. Howeü’s extraordinary per¬ 
sonal popularity secured his own election, though the 
other officers in the district in the gift of his party, 
fell to the lot of the opposition. Here was another 
triumph sufficient to have made most men dizzy; but it 
pioduced no effect whatever on the calm, self-sustained 
student. 

Men, as well as members of our own sex, had often 
wondered why Howell had never been in love; for his 
former history was unknown in the place where he now 
resided. What made his apathy to tho charms of the 
other sex remarkable, was the fact that no person was 
leas unsocial. Indeed men wondered how Howell could 
discharge the multiform duties of his profession, and yet 
find leisure for the relaxation of sctlowt. Yet so it was; 
and except the professed followers of fashion few were 
more often found in society than the student. He did 
not, however, become one of the crowd, but rather stood 
aloof, the observer of others. The company of scientifíc 
men, of historians, poets, and authors in general, he 
especially courted; but he would also often triíle with 
the belle of a hall, though he never suffered his attentions 
to become those of an admirer. No man could excel 
Howell in the delicacy of his compliments, and when 
he choose to stoop to pay them, the usually elegant but 
inane flatterers of the ball-room had to retire from the 
field. Many were the fair hearts that beat for his con- 
quest, many were the nets spread for him by designing 
mammas; but all in vain. He remained callous to every 
efifort, still continuing to be admired, but indiñerent alike 
to admiration or censure, for his was a soul above the 
petty eclat of fashion. 

When the session began, and Howell repaired to 
Washington, one of the first Ítems of intclligence he 
heard was that the husband of Miss Eldrington had 
been returned a member from the south, and was said 
to be the leader of a cpntemplated movement, to-which 
Howell particularly was known to be opposed. r *Mr. 
Btratton, for such was the new member’s ñame; had 
never before been at Washington, but his reputation 
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stood high at horae, and a rumor of his eloquence and 
tálente had preceded him to the capitol. 

44 If Stratton pushes his measure,” said one of HoweIFs 
friends to him one day, 44 you will have to reply to him 
—for, indeed you are the only one of the party suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the subject to attempt it. He 
is said to be a powerful man—his society is certainly 
much courted, and his wishes deferred to by his party. 
By the bye, have you seen his wife ? She is a magni- 
ficent woman, and, though it is said she does not love 
her husband, she is as prond of bim as if he were a 
demi-god.” 

44 1 have seen her,” quietly responded Howell, 44 but 
when did you say Mr. Stratton will be likcly to bring 
forward his measure?” 

44 Oh! it is uncertain, but rumor says in about a fort- 
night. Mind—we shall depend on you.” 

-** Ay ! I will be ready,” said Howell when left alone, 
“myhour of triumph approaches—false Kate! You 
do not love your husband, but are proud of his talents. 
If I can humble this haughty man, who ruffles it so 
bravely every where, I shall be more bitterly revenged 
on you than I had ever thought possiblc. We will 
try,” and he turned to his toilet to prepare for a rnagni- 
ficent party which was to Ihj given that evening by the 
lady of the Secretary of State. 

CHAPTKU V . 

When Howell entered the magnificent suite of rooms, 

which Mrs. H-had that evening thrown open for 

her guests, his eye was, for a moment, dazzled hy the 
brilliancy and varicty of the scene. Tho walls blazed 
with lights; music from unseen performers fioated 
around; gay laughter and happy voiccs were heard on 
every hand, and the array of female loveliness was such 
as had never before been collectcd even at the capitol of 
the nation. Ñor was tho company wholly composed of 
the gay and trifling. Lcarned scholars, who had pored 
over all the erudition of the past; orators whose elo¬ 
quence had thrilled their hcarers with a power that 
seemed that of a god; and gray-haired statesmen, to 
whom had been confidcd the destinies of nations, were 
there—there with their time-honored knowledge—there 
with their flashes of genius—there with their deep in- 
sight into the htíman heart, and their anecdotes of 
courts and of the World. Poets, authors, artists, ambns- 
sadore; men of science, and men of wit; philosophers 
and dreamers; artificcrs and actors, in short every onc 
who had become distinguished in his peculiar walk, had 
been gathered together at the magic summons of the fair 
mistress of the reveis. Many carne to see other crle- 
brated individuáis of whom they had heard; and not a 
few carne to study human nature—for, after all, there 
are worse places than a ball-room to read the great book 
of man. 
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Distinguished as were most oí thc gucsts, Howcll’s 
cntrance attracted a general buzz, for bis reputation had 
preceded him, and his youth made his cclebrity more 
remarkable. The firet glance around the rooms assured 
him that the queenly figure and inimitable step of a lady 
not far in advance of him belonged to Mrs. Stratton. 
She was magnificently attired, and followed by a crowd 
of suitors. It might have been supposed that Howell 
would have experienced some emotion at meeting her, 
but it was not so, for he had so complctely leamed to 
despise her for her heartlessncss, that all lo ve had long 
since vanished from his heart, and with lo ve ceased the 
cause of embarrassment. No one would have suspected 
that the young member had ever loved, with such intense 
eamestness, the splendid creature who divided with one 
other the sufifrages of the night. 

But who was that other? What one, howevcr fair, 
however accomplished, however admired, could pretend 
to rival the hitherto all-conquering Mrs. Stratton ? A 
few steps revealed her to Howell. Seated on an otta- 
man, around which had gathered all the most brilliant 
of the other sex in the room, sat one of the most exqui- 
sitely lovely beings that the young- member had ever 
seen. Her style of beauty was rarer, and far more 
poetical than that of her rival. A complexión of the 
most delicate character; a faco and features faultless in 
every respect; dark blue eyes that were raoist with a 
sensitive soul; and golden tresses that fell on either side 
her face, and even strayed down to her ivory shoulders 
and divine bust. For an instant, as Howell stood re- 
garding her, she rose to acknowledge a presentation to 
the Vice-President, and by the movement displayed a 
figure which, though petite , outshono in grace and 
faultless proportions, all the young member had bcheld 
or imagined. To Howell, indeed, there was something 
irresistably fascinating in that Madonna-Iiko face: it 
scemed as if he had seen it somewhere before, though 
where he could not recollect—perhaps in a dream of 
heaven when a child. So rapt was ho with it that he 
forgot how many eyes were on him, until one of his 
friends approached, and whispered, 

“The bolt has reachcd your heart at last—eh! 
Howell ? But do you know what observation you 
are attracting? Here are a dozen ladies wondering 
what there is so bcautiful in this stranger to attract 
your particular notice —you who have been unscathed 
by Cupid’s darts hitherto.” 

“Who is she?” 

“ Faith ! its moro than I know, since I ’ve not been 
here but three minutes, and this goddess did not much 
prcc&le rae. She is a total stranger—reached thc city only 
last evening—and but few here know her ñame, though 
before the evening is over it will ring loud enough I 
warrant. How corapletely she has eclipsed Mrs. Strat* 
ton, who, by the bye, can scarcely conceal her chagrín.” 


“Shall I introduce you to Miss Wharton ?” said thc 
fair hostess, approaching Howell, as his friend moved 
off. 

When the young member’s narae was mentioned Miss 
Wharton rose in some embarrassment, the blushes dying 
her face and neck; but, after a moment’s hceitation, with 
a sweet smile, and a bright eye, she curtsied to him. 
Her manner somewhat surprised Howell; but he soon 
forgot it in the foscination of her conversation. Few 
women could equal her in this respect, and thc young 
member put forth all his powers, so that, before long, 
they had gathered around them the largest portion of 
the guests. When Miss Wharton saw this she blushed 
again, and gladly accepted Howell’s hand for a quadrillc. 

“ Do you know,” said he, during a pause in thc dance, 
“ that you seem like an oíd friend to me ?—though per¬ 
haps it is presumption in me to say so. Your looks, 
your voicc, every thing about you recall some one I 
have known or dreamed of years before.” 

Again she blushed, hesitated, and at length said with 
Budden archness. 

“And have you then really forgotten me?” 

In a moment the truth flashed on him. And yet how 
carne the chango of ñame 1 

“It is Miss Edith Bellanger! How could I have 
forgotten you. And yet I do myself injustice,” he con- 
tinued, sinking his voice into a whisper, “I have thought 
gratefully of you every day for years.” 

This time Edith blushed deeper than ever, and her 
eyes sought the floor. She was happily relieved by the 
re-commencement of the dance. 

Edith informed her partner before the evening was 
over that her change of ñame had t&ken place in conse- 
quence of the will of another únele, who had wished her 
to adopt his ñame; but it was from others that Howell 
leamed how vast was the fortune of which she had now 
become possessed. Edith had come to Washington 
with an oíd friend, now the wife of a member of Con¬ 
greso. 

From that night the star of MrB. Stratton’s popularity 
waned, for in accomplishments or conversation she was 
no rival to Miss Wharton. From that night, too, Howell 
was drawn by an irresistable impulse toward Edith, ñor 
was it long before he became satisfied that his love was 
retumed. His passion now was diflerent from that 
which he had experienced for her cousin. Then it was 
wild and irresistable, the growth solely of the faney ; now 
it Was a love based on esteem as well as admiration, the 
only love that is enduring. 

“ Ah! Kate, falso Kate,” Howell could not resist 
saying one evening, afrer his rcturn from a brilliant 
party at the English ambassador’s, where Edith had 
shone the star of the night, “much as you have wronged 
me, I pity you, so stung do you appear to be by your 
cousin’s eclat. You live on adulation, aml its loss to 
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yon is a bitter draught. Happy is Gtlith in despising 
such tilinga.” 

chápter ti. 

Coxoresr was now at the most exciting period of 
its scssion, and the gallcries wero thronged daily with 
anxious listencrs. In both the Senate and House mea- 
sures of the most vital importance to the nation were 
under discussion, and the votes often ran so cióse that 
it was al most impossible to calcúlate on the result. All 
was excitément. Rumora were continually afloat re- 
specting the defection of this one, or the accession of 
that: in short a session so deeply absorbing, had not 
occurred for vea re. 

At length Stratton brought forward his contemplated 
measure. It was one involving vast interests, and as 
strenuousiy advocated by one party as it was opposed 
by another. For some days before the bilí was reported, 
the public curiosity lócame excessive to know who 
would reply to its fraraer. Nothing, however, was 
known on this subject, for whatever was understood 
behind the scenes, no intimation whatever had reached 
the public ear. This very uncertainty heightcned the 
interest usually felt on such occasions, so that when the 
day arrived, the Hall of the House of Representativas 
was crowded to excess, and at an early hour. Promi- 
nent among the audience, and occupying seats on the 
floor of the House, were the two most beautiful women 
of the day—Mrs. Stratton and the still more admirad 
Edith W hartón. 

When the mover of the bilí rose to advócate it, the 
buzz of convereation which had ran through the hall 
hitherto subsided into silence, and every ear was inclined 
to hear the firet words of the orator who was now to 
make his début on that floor. Stratton soon proved 
that his reputation had not belied his powers. His 
mind was one of considerable rangc, and his eloquence 
was by no^means overrated. His opponents were 
astonished, and even some of them alarmed at the 
itnpression he was visibly making on the House, and 
uneasy glances were, from time to time, directed, by 
various members of the party, to their Champion. The 
subject was unquestionably one in which the speaker 
had taken great interest, and he had deeply studied not 
only what argumenta to use, but how to present them 
to his hearers. Few speeches of gieater power had 
been heard for yeare in the House. In fact, it was well 
understood that, on the success of this favorite measure, 
depended Stratton’s standing with his constituents, and 
therefore his schemes of ambition—to him it was a matter 
of life or death. 

“ A magnificent oration, by the gods,” said a mercu¬ 
rial member of Howell's party, when Stratton sat down, 
u see with what exultation that proud woman, his wife, 
looks around the house. Would to heaven Howell was 


a few yeare older—great as are his tálente I almost fear 
for bis success against one so much his sénior, and who 
has devoted years to the consideration of his subject.” 

“ Hist! he rises,” said his companion. 

Every eye was directed to the young orator, as he 
slowly rose in his scat; and a murinur of astonishraent 
ran through the House that one so young should have 
been chosen for so difficult a task. Stratton, who was 
now rcceiving the congratulations of his party, looked 
with a 8 miie of exulting triumph on bis rival, and turned 
to receive the complimenta of the crowd around him. At 
this instant his wife raised her glass, and took a long 
stare at Howell. The looks of both stung the young 
man to the heart, and the momentary flutter, which he 
had felt at firet, on rising to make his début , and before 
such an audience, passed away. He was calm and 
collected, but with every faculty sharpened, and every 
indignant feeling aroused. He had not spoken a dozen 
words before the looks of triumph from the opposition 
began to be exchanged for uneasy glances; for the strain 
of scorching invective in which he began, assured them 
that an enemy had been aroused whom few could quell. 
Thcy became even more uneasy, when, gliding with 
consummate tact into the argument, he began dispas- 
sionately to examine and refute the sophistry of his 
adversary. Again he resumed his tone of invective, 
now givjng vent to the most keen and polished sarcasm, 
and now denouncing his adversary and his clique in 
direct terina. As the speaker proceeded, Stratton tumed 
white as ashes, and would have started to his feet, had 
not his friends interposed ; but Howell, notwithstanding 
he saw all this, proceeded in the same scathing strain, 
until he had completely annihilated his opponent. There 
was, indeed, in the young member’s mind, no motive to 
spare him. Howell sat down amid murmure of applause 
firom the galleries. As he resumed his seat every eye 
was tumed, as if instinctivcly, to the haughty wife of 
his rival. She was deadly palé, and notwithstanding 
her efforts to conceal her emotion, all saw in her cora- 
pressed lip and blanched cheek, the agony of the heart 
within. In that hour Howell was revenged, ay ! how 
bitterly revenged. As his failhless mietress looked at 
him, and noticed the curious eyes fixed on hereelf, she 
felt that she was utterly degraded, and that too in the 
sight of the whole nation. Ñor was the torture of her 
situation lessened, but rather tenfold increased, when 
she saw the glad teare gathering into Edith’s eyes, and 
beheld the crowd who so lately fiocked around her, hur- 
rying to her rivars side. 

« You have done wondere—your fame is establishcd 
forever, ,f said the gray-headed leader of Howell's party 
—“ your antagonist is annihilated. During thirty yeare 
experience I have never heard such a speech on this floor.” 

The cncomiums lavished on him would have made 
any other man dizzv; but they had no other eflect 011 
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Howell than the praises before lavLshed on his work. 
The Bmile and tears with which Edith greetcd him that 
evening were worth, to him, more than all the rest 
What more havc we to add! The unión of the 
lovcrs soon occurred, and was hailed with universal 
congratulations. It needed only the marriage of Edith 
and Howell to make Mrs. Stratton completcly wretched, 
because completely niortified. She seized the first occa- 
sion to Icave Washington, and has nevcr since visited 
the capital. Howell is still high in his country’s coun- 
cils, and Edith is as beautiful as ever. 



